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TROY AS IT APPEARS AFTER THE EXCAVATIONS OF 1879. 


To the right of 


The hills to the right, which belong 


Behind Hissarlik extends the site of Novum Ilium. The clouds to the left are over Mount Ida. 


The Theatre is in the hills to the left which border the Valley of the Simois. 


to the same plateau, dominate the Plain of the Scamander. 


The View is taken from the Bridge on the ancient Scamander. 
Hissarlik are Dr. Schliemann's houses and magazines, 
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PREFACE 


ae 


A воок like the present, certain to be so long talked of after (Nachrede), 
has no real need of a Preface (Vorrede). Nevertheless, as my friend 
Schliemann insists on my introducing it to the public, I put aside all 
the scruples which, at least according to my own feeling, assign to me 
only an accessory position, A special chance allowed me to be one of 
the few eye-witnesses of the last excavations at Hissarlik, and to see 
the “ Burnt” City emerge, in its whole extent, from the rubbish-heaps of 
former ages. At the same time I saw the Trojan land itself, from week to 
week, waking up out of its winter’s sleep, and unfolding its natural glories 
in pictures ever new, ever more grand and impressive. I can therefore 
bear my testimony, not only to the labours of the indefatigable explorer, 
who found no rest until his work lay before him fully done, but also to the 
truth of the foundations, on which was framed the poetical conception that 
has for thousands of years called forth the enchanted delight of the edu- 
cated world. And I recognize the duty of bearing my testimony against 
the host of doubters, who, with good or ill intentions, have never tired of 
carping alike at the trustworthiness and significance of his discoveries. 

It is now an idle question, whether Schliemann, at the beginning of 
his researches, proceeded from right or wrong presuppositions. Not only 
has the result decided in his favour, but also the method of his investiga- 
tion has proved to be excellent. It may be, that his hypotheses were too 
bold, nay arbitrary; that the enchanting picture of Homer’s immortal 
poetry proved somewhat of a snare to his fancy; but this fault of 
imagination, if I may so call it, nevertheless involved the secret of 
his success. Who would have undertaken such great works, continued 
through so many years,—have spent such large means out of his own 
fortune,—have dug through layers of débris heaped one on the other in a 
series that seemed almost endless, down to the deep-lying virgin soil,— 
except a man who was penetrated with an assured, nay an enthusiastie 
conviction? The Burnt City would still have lain to this day hidden in 
the earth, had not imagination guided the spade. 

But severe enquiry has of itself taken the place of imagination. Year 
by year the facts have been more duly estimated. The search for truth— 
for the whole truth and nothing but the truth—has at last so far rele- 
gated the intuitions of poetry to the background, that I—a naturalist 
habituated to the most dispassionate objective contemplation (mit der 
Gewohnheit der kiltesten Objectivitét)—felt myself forced to remind my 
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friend, that the poet was not a poet only, that his pictures must also have 
had an objective foundation, and that nothing ought to deter us from 
bringing the reality, as it presented itself to us, into relation with the old 
legends formed upon definite recollections of the locality and of the events 
of the olden time. І rejoice that the book, as it now lies before us, fully 
satisfies both requirements: while it gives a true and faithful description 
of the discoveries and of the conditions of the land and the place, it 
everywhere links together the threads, which allow our imagination to 
bring the personal agents into definite relations with actual things. 

The excavations at Hissarlik would have had an imperishable value, 
even if the Iliad had never been sung. Nowhere else in the world has the 
earth covered up so many remains of ancient settlements lying upon one 
another, with such rich contents within them. When we stand at the 
bottom of the great funnel, which has opened up the heart of tho hill- 
fortress, and the eye wanders over the lofty walls of the excayations, 
beholding here the ruins of dwellings, there the utensils of the ancient 
inhabitants, at another spot the remnants of their food, every doubt as to 
the antiquity of this site soon vanishes. A mere dreamy contemplation 
is here excluded. The objects present such striking peculiarities as 
to position and stratification, that the comparison of their properties, 
whether among themselves, or with ether remote discoveries, is of neces- 
sity forced upon us. Опе cannot be otherwise than realistic (objectiv), 
and I have pleasure in testifying that Schlemann’s statements satisfy 
every demand of truthfulness and accuracy. Whoever has himself made 
an excavation knows that minor errors can hardly be avoided, and that 
the progress of an investigation almost always corrects some of the results 
of earlier stages of the enquiry. But at Hissarlik the correction was 
simple enough to guarantee the accuracy of the general result, and what 
is now offered to the world may be placed, in respect of the authenticity 
of the facts, beside the best researches of archeology. Besides, an error 
in verifying the position of any object could in each ease relate to details 
only; the great mass of results cannot be affected thereby. 

The simple investigation of the fortress-hill of Hissarlik suffices to 
prove with complete exactness the succession of the settlements, of which 
Schliemann now supposes seven. But order of succession is not yet 
chronology. From the former we learn what is older and what later, but 
not how old each separate stratum is. This question involves a comparison 
with other like places, or at least objects, the date of which is well 
established ; in other words, interpretation. But, with interpretation, 
uncertainty also begins. The archeologist is seldom in the position 
of being able to support his interpretation by the identity of all the 
objects found. And especially, the farther the comparisons have to be 
fetched, the less is it possible to caleulate that discoveries will corre- 
spond in their totality. Attention is therefore directed to single objects, 
just as the paleontologist seeks for characteristic shells (Ledtiuscheln), 
to determine the age of a geological stratum. But experience has shown 
how uncertain are the Leitmuscheln of archeology. The human intellect 
invents identical things at different places, and different things at the 
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same place. Certain artistical or technical forms are developed simul- 
taneously, without any connection or relation between the artists or 
craftsmen. I recal the case of the maeander ornament, which appears 
in Germany quite late, probably not till the time of the Roman empe- 
rors, but presents itself much later still in Peru and on the Amazon, 
where it appears as yet inadmissible to regard it as imported. Local 
fashions and artistic forms are so far from being uncommon, that 
the expert sometimes recognizes the source of the discovery from a 
single piece. 

In the case of Hissarlik, the strata which can be defined according to 
their whole character occur very near the surface. Under the Greck 
City (Novum Ilium), and the wall which is probably Macedonian, the 
excavator comes upon objects, especially upon pottery which, accord- 
ing to its form, material, and painting, belongs to what is called the 
Archaic period of Greek art. Then begins the Pre-historie age, in the 
narrower sense of the term. Dr. Schliemann has endeavoured, on good 
grounds, to show that the Sixth City, reckoning upwards, should be 
ascribed, in accordance with tradition, to the Lydians, and that we may 
recognize in its artistic forms an approximation to Etrurian or Umbrian 
pottery. But the deeper we go, the fewer correspondences do we find. 
In the Burnt City we occasionally meet with one or another object, which 
reminds us of Mycenae, of Cyprus, of Egypt, of Assyria; or probably 
rather, which points to a like origin, or at least to similar models. 
Perhaps we shall succeed in multiplying these connecting links, but as 
yet so little is known of all these relations, that the adaptation of a 
foreign chronology to the new discoveries seems in the highest degree 
dangerous. 

An example full of warning as to this sort of casuistical archeology 
is furnished by the latest attack upon Dr. Schliemann by a scholar at 
St. Petersburg. Because Hissarlik offers certain points of correspondence 
with Mycenae, and the latter again with South Russia, this scholar there- 
fore concludes that the South Russian chronology must also be the measure 
for Hissarlik, and that both Mycenae and Hissarlik are to be referred 
to roving hordes of Heruli in the third century after Christ. Going 
right to the opposite extreme, other scholars have been inclined to ascribe 
the oldest “cities” of Hissarlik to the Neolithic Age, because remarkable 
weapons and utensils of polished stone are found in them. Both these 
conceptions are equally unjustified and inadmissible. To the third century 
after Christ belongs the surface of the fortress-hill of Hissarlik, which 
still lies above the Macedonian wall; and the oldest “cities "—although 
not only polished stones but also chipped flakes of chaleedony and obsidian 
occur in them —nevertheless fall within the Age of Metals. For even in 
the First City, utensils of copper, gold, nay even silver, were dug up. 

It is beyond doubt that no Stone People, properly so-called, dwelt 
upon the fortress-hill of Hissarlik, so far as it has been as yet uncovered. 
A progressive development of such a people to a higher metallie civili- 
zation can no more be spoken of here, than at any other point of Asia 
Minor hitherto known. Implements of polished stone are also found else- ` 
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where in Asia Minor—as, for example, in the neighbourhood of the 
ancient Sardes—but it is not yet proved that they belong to the * Stone 
Age." Probably this people immigrated at a period of their development, 
at which they had already entered on the “Metal Age.” Were we to 
take for the foundation of the discussion what first suggests itself, the 
frequent occurrence of nephrite and jadeite, we might suppose that the 
immigration took place from the borders of China, and that, when 
the people reached the Hellespont, they had already acquired a high 
degree of technical dexterity and of finished manufacture. 

It may be an accident that even in the oldest city two stone hammers 
have been found with holes bored through them, whereas in no other spot 
of all Asia Minor, so far as I know, has any similar object occurred. In 
any case the art of stone-working was already far advanced, and the story 
of the foundation of Ilium, as sketched out in the Iliad, exactly coincides 
with the discoveries. The few skulls also, which were saved out of the 
lower “ cities,” have this in common, that without exception they present 
the character (habitus) of a more civilized people ; all savage peculiarities, 
in the stricter sense, are entirely wanting in them. 

It is strange enough that this race, according to all appearance, had 
no iron. Although there occasionally oceur native red iron-stones, which 
have evidently been used, yet every object which was originally regarded 
as an iron instrument has proved, on closer investigation, not to be iron. 

No less strange is it that even in the Burnt City no proper sword has 
anywhere been found. Weapons of copper and bronze oceur frequently — 
lance-heads, daggers, arrow-heads, knives, if we may designate these as 
weapons—but no swords. Corresponding to this deficiency is another in 
the case of ornaments, which to us Occidentals is still more striking,— 
I mean the absence of the fibula (the buckle of the brooch). Among the 
copper and bronze pins are many which, judging from their size and 
curvature, may be regarded as pins for dress; but no single fibula in our 
sense has occurred. I was always of opinion, that the abundance of 
fibule in the northern discoveries is explained by the greater necessity 
for fastening the garments tighter in colder climates. The Roman 
provincial fibula, which in the northern countries is all but the most 
frequent object in the discoveries of the Imperial age, falls even in Italy 
quite into the background. But the fact that, among a race so rich 
in metals as the ancient Trojans, absolutely no fibula has occurred, is 
certainly a sign of very high antiquity, and a sure mark of distinction 
from the majority of Western discoveries which have been adduced in 
comparison. The same may be said, in passing, of the absence of lamps 
in the ancient “ cities.” 

The pottery presents many more points of correspondence with that 
of the West. To be sure I could not cite any place where the whole of 
the pottery found agreed with that of any one of the older cities upon 
Hissarhk. It is not till the Sixth City that we find,as Dr. Schliemann 
has very convincingly proved, manifold relations with the Etruscan 
vases; and I might still further remark, that not a few of the forms 
which occur at Hissarlik in clay are executed in Etruria in bronze. 
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In this connection I may also refer, as Lettmuscheln, to the Etruscan 
beaked pitchers, which have been dug up in the heart of Germany and 
Belgium. In most of the pre-historic cities of Hissarlik there are terra- 
eottas just like those which are frequently met with in Hungary and 
Transylvania, in eastern and middle Germany, nay even in the pile- 
dwellings of Switzerland. I myself possess, through the kindness of 
Dr. Victor Gross, fragments of black polished clay bowls from the Lake of 
Bienne, the inner surfaces of which are covered with incised geometrical 
patterns, filled with white earth, such as I brought away from the oldest 
city of Hissarlik. Quite lately I was present at the excavation of a great 
conical barrow, conducted by Prof. Klopfleisch in the territory of Anhalt: 
the greater number of the clay vessels discovered there had broad wing- 
shaped excrescences with perpendicular perforations, and very large and 
partieularly broad handles, which were put on quite low down close 
to the bottom, like those met with in the Burnt City. I have before 
alluded to the similarity of the little animal figures, the ornamented 
stamps, and other terra-cottas in Hungary. The strange perforated 
incense-vessels (lanterns) of Hissarlik find numerous analogies in the 
burial-grounds of Lusatia and Posen. 

Iam not prepared to affirm that these are proofs of a direct connection. 
That question ean only be reviewed when the countries of the Dalkan 
peninsula shall have been more thoroughly investigated archzologically, 
a thing which is urgently to be desired. But even if a real connection 
should appear, the question will still remain open, whether the current 
of civilization set from Asia Minor to Eastern Europe, or the inverse 
way; and, since the former is presumptively the more probable, little 
would be gained hence for the chronology of Hissarlik. 

Much might be brought in here, as, for instance, the hooked cross 
(Suastika), the Triquetrum, the circular and spiral decoration, the wave- 
ornament; but I pass by these, as being widely-diffused marks, which, 
as we learn from experience, furnish little support for the determination 
of time. On the other hand, I cannot entirely refrain from touching on a 
point, on which I do not completely agree with Schliemann. I refer to 
our Face- Vases, such as occur plentifully in Pomerellen and East Pomerania, 
as far as Posen and Silesia, in a region distinctly defined. I cannot deny 
that there is a great resemblance between them and the Trojan “ Owl- 
Vases," though I also admit that the * Owl's Face” does not,oceur upon 
them. But as to this matter I am disposed somewhat to modify my 
friend's expression. So far as I see, there is not а single Trojan Face- 
Vase, which can be said to have a true Owl’s Head, or in which the part 
of the vase referred to can be regarded as completely in the form of a bird. 
As a matter of Natural History, the type of the form modelled on this 
upper part is human, and it is only within the human outlines and pro- 
portions that the nose and the region of the eyes are owl-formed. The 
ear, on the other hand, is always put on like that of a man, never like that 
of an owl. Ido not deny that the form of the face often represents the 
owl-type, and I have no objection to make against the connection with 
the yAavkómis, but I should not like to extend the likeness to a larger 
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surface than around the eyes and the upper part about the nose: the ears, 
and the mouth (where it occurs), as wel as the breasts, are exclusively 
human. And so—only still more in the human form—are also the Face- 
Urns of Pomerellen. Ido not therefore give up the hope that a certain 
connection may yet be discovered; but, if so, I am prepared to find that 
our Face-Urns will have to be assigned to a much later period than those 
of Troy. 

My conclusion is this: that the discoveries at Hissarlik will not be 
explained by those made in the North or the West, but, inversely, that 
we must test our collections by Oriental models. For Hissarlik also, the 
probable sources of connection lie East and South; but their determina- 
tion requires new and far more thorough studies in the fields of the 
Oriental world, hitherto so scantily reaped. It was not the Iliad itself 
that first brought the Phoenicians and the Etlniopians into the Trojan 
legendary cycle ; the discoveries at Hissarlik themselves, in placing before 
our eyes ivory, enamel, figures of the hippopotamus, and fine works in 
gold, point distinctly to Egypt and Assyria. It is there that the ehrono- 
logical relations of Hissarlik must find their solution. 

Meanwhile, however, there stands the great hill of ruins, forming for 
realistic contemplation a phenomenon quite as unique as the “ Sacred Nios ” 
for poetical feeling. It has not its like. Never once in any other heap of 
ruins is a standard given by which to judge it. Therefore it will not fit 
into the Procrustean bed of systematizers (Schematiher). Hine illae irae. 
This excavation has opened for the studies of the archwologist a completely 
new theatre—like a world by itself. Here begins an entirely new science. 

And in this unique hill there is a Stratum, and that one of the 
deepest—according to Schliemann’s present reckoning, the Third from 
the bottom,—which especially arrests our attention. Here was a great 
devouring fire, in which the clay walls of the buildings were molten and 
made fluid like wax, so that congealed drops of glass bear witness at the 
present day to the mighty conflagration. Only at a few places are cinders 
left, whose structure enables us still to discover what was burnt,— whether 
wood or straw, wheat or pease. A very small part of this city has 
upon the whole escaped the fire; and only here and there in the burnt 
parts have portions of the houses remained uninjured beneath the rubbish 
of the foundering walls. Almost the whole is burnt to ashes, How enor- 
mous must have been the fire that devoured all this splendour! We seem 
to hear the crackling of the wood, the crash of the tumbling buildings ! 
And, in spite of this, what riches have been brought to light out of the 
ashes! Treasures of gold, one after another, presented themselves to the 
astonished eye. In that remote time, when man was so little advanced in 
the knowledge of the earth and of his own power, in that time when, 
as the poet tells us, the king’s sons were shepherds, the possession cf 
such treasures of the precious metals, and that in the finest and most 
costly workmanship, must have become famous far and wide. The 
splendour of this chieftain must have awakened envy and covetousuess ; 
and the ruin of his high fortress can signify nothing else than his own 
downfall and the destruction of his race. 
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Was this chieftain Priam? Was this city Sacrep Inios? No one 
will ever fathom the question, whether these were the names which men 
used when the celebrated king still looked out from his elevated fortress 
over the Trojan Plain to the Hellespont. Perhaps these names are 
only the poet’s inventions. Who can know? Perhaps the legend had 
hanled down no more than the story of the victorious enterprise of war 
undertaken from the West, to overthrow the kingdom and the city. But 
who will doubt that on this spot a terrible conquest was really won in 
fight against a garrison, who not only defended themselves, their families, 
and their houses, with weapons of stone and bronze, but who also had great 
wealth in gold and silver, ornaments and furniture, to protect? It is in 
itself of little consequence to quarrel about the names of these men or of 
their city. And yet the first question that rises to every one’s lips, to-day 
as in the time of Homer, is this:—Who and whence among mankind 
were they? Though the severe enquirer may refuse them names, though 
the whole race may glide past before the judgment-seat of science 
like the ghosts of Hades,—yet for us, who love the colours of daylight, 
the dress of life, the glitter of personality, for us Priam and Илим 
will remain the designations upon which our thoughts fasten, as often 
as they concern themselves with the events of that period. It was here, 
where Asia and Europe for the first time encountered in a war of 
extermination (in vilkerfressendem Kampfe); it was here that the only 
decisive victory was won in fight, which the West gained over the East 
on the soil of Asia, during the whole time down to Alexander the Great. 

And now, under our eyes, this site has been again disclosed. When those 
men whom we call the Classies wrote, the burnt abodes lay hidden beneath 
the ruins of succeeding settlements. To the question— Where was 
Ilium ? "—no опе had an answer. Even the legend had no longer a locality. 
It must assuredly have been otherwise when the poem had its origin. 
Whether we call the poet Homer, or substitute in his place a host of 
nameless bards,—when the poetic tale originated, the tradition must still 
have been preserved upon the spot, that the royal fortress had stood 
exactly on this mountain spur. It is in vain to dispute with the poet 
his knowledge of the place by his own eyesight. Whoever the “divine 
bard” was, he must have stood upon this hill of Hissarlik—that is, the 
Castle- or Fortress-Hill—and have looked out thence over land and sea. 
In no other case could he possibly have combined so much truth to 
nature in his poem. І have described, in a brief essay,' the Trojan country 
as it is, and compared it with what the Iliad says of it, and I believe 
I may call any one to bear witness, whether it is possible that a poet 
living at a distance could have evolved out of his own imagination so 
faithful a picture of the land and people as is embodied in the Iliad. 

To this is to be added another consideration, The Iliad is not merely 
an Epic which sings of human affairs: in the conflict of men the great 
circle of the Olympic gods takes part, acting and suffering. Hence it 
happered that the Iliad became the special religious book, the Bible of 





1 See Appendix I., Troy and Hissarlik. 
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the Greeks and partly of the Romans. This must not be overlooked. 
Therefore I have especially called attention to the fact, that the theatre 
for the action of the gods has been drawn much larger than for the 
. men. The range of these poems extends far beyond the Plain of Troy, 
Its limit is there, where the eye finds its boundary, on the lofty summits 
of Ida and the peak of Samothrace, where the clouds have birth and the 
storms make their home. Who could have lighted upon such a story 
of the gods with this fineness of localizing, except one who had himself 
beheld the mighty phenomena of nature which are here displayed? 
Who, that had not gazed on them in their alternate course for days 
and weeks together ? 

The question of the Iliad is not simply the old question— Ubi ГЛ 
fwit? No, it embraces the whole. We must not sever the story of the gods 
from the story of the men. The poet who sang of Ilium painted also the 
picture of the whole Trojan country. Ida and Samothrace, Tenedos and 
the Hellespont, Callicolone and the Rampart of Herakles, the Seamander 
and the memorial tumuli of the heroes—all this appeared before the view 
of the enraptured hearer. Allthis is inseparable. And therefore it is not 
left to our choice, where we should place Ilium. Therefore we must have 
a place, which answers to all the requirements of the poetry. There- 
fore we are compelled to say :— Here, upon the fortress-hill of Hissarlik, 
—here, upon the site of the ruins of the Burnt City of Gold,—here 
was Ilium. 

And therefore thrice happy the man to whose lot it has fallen to realize 
in the maturity of manhood the dreams of his childhood, and to unveil the 
Burnt City. Whatever may be the acknowledgement of contemporaries, 
no one will be able to rob him of the consciousness, that he has solved 
the great problem of thousands of years. А barbarous government, which 
weighed as a heavy burthen on the land, has upon the whole kept down 
the condition of the surface of the country and the habits of human life 
in the Troad at the same level as when it imposed its yoke. Thus, 
much has been preserved which elsewhere would probably have been 
destroyed by daily cultivation. Schliemann was able to make his exca- 
vations, as ib were, in a virgin soil He had the courage to dig deeper 
and still deeper, to remove whole mountains of rubbish and débris; and 
at last he saw before him the treasure sought and dreamt of, in its full 
reality. And now the treasure-digger has become a scholar, who, with 
long and earnest study, has compared the facts of his experienee, as well 
as the statements of historians and geographers, with the legendary tradi- 
tions of poets and mythologers. May the work which he has terminated 
become to many thousands a source of enjoyment and instruction, as it 
will be to himself an everlasting glory ! 


RUDOLF VIRCHOW. 
Вгвілх, September 10th, 1880. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE AUTHOR, AND NARRATIVE OF HIS WORK 
AT TROY. 


§ L EanLy AND Commencian Lirz: 1822 то 1866. 


Ir I begin this book with my autobiography, it is not from any feeling of 
vanity, but from a desire to show how the work of my later life has been 
the natural consequence of the impressions I received in my earliest 
childhood; and that, so to say, the pickaxe and spade for the excavation 
of Troy and the royal tombs of Mycenae were both forged and sharpened 
in the little German village in which I passed eight years of my earliest 
childhood. І also find it necessary to relate how I obtained the means 
which enabled me, in the autumn of my life, to realize the great projects 
I formed when I was a poor little boy. But I flatter myself that the 
manner in which I have employed my time, as well as the use I have 
made of my wealth, will meet with general approbation, and that my 
autobiography may aid in diffusing among the intelligent public of all 
countries a taste for those high and noble studies, which have sustained 
my courage during the hard trials of my life, and which will sweeten the 
days yet left me to live, 

I was born on the 6th of January, 1822, in the little town of Neu 
Buckow, in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, where my father,’ Ernest Schliemann, 
was Protestant clergyman, and whence, in 1823, he was elected in that 
capacity to the parish of the village of Ankershagen between Waren and 
Penzlin, in the same duchy. In that village I spent the eight following 
years of my life; and my natural disposition for the mysterious and the 
marvellous was stimulated to a passion by the wonders of the locality in 
which I lived. Our garden-house was said to be haunted by the ghost of 
my father’s predecessor, Pastor von Russdorf; and just behind our garden 
was a pond called “das Silberschülehen," out of which a maiden was 
believed to rise each midnight, holding a silver bowl. There was also in 
the village a small hill surrounded by a ditch, probably a pre-historic 





1 Deceased in November 1570, at the age of 90 years. 
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burial-place (or so-called Hiinengrab);? in which, as the legend ran, a 
robber knight in times of old had buried his beloved child in a goiden 
cradle. Vast treasures were also said to be buried close to the ruins of a 
round tower in the garden of the proprietor of the village. My faith in 
the existence of these treasures was so grea: that, whenever I heard my 
father complain of his poverty, I alwsys expressed my astonishment that 
he did not dig up the silver bowl or the golden cradle, and so become 
rich. There was likewise in Ankershagen a medieval castle, with secret 
passages in its walls, which were six feet thick, and an underground road, 
whieh was supposed to be five miles long, and to pass beneath the deep 
lake of Speck; it was said to be haunted by fearful spectres, and no 
villager spoke of it without terror? There was a legend, that the eastle 
had once been inhabited by a robber knight of the name of Henning von 
Holstein, popularly called * Henning Bradenkirl" who was dreaded over 
the whole country, for he plundered and sacked wherever he could. But, 
to his vexation, the Duke of Mecklenburg gave safe-conducts to many 
of the merchants who had to pass by his castle. Wishing to wreak 
vengeance upon the duke, Henning begged him to do him the honour of a 
visit. The duke accepted the invitation, and came on the appointed day 
with a large retinue. But a cowherd, who was cognizant of Henning’s 
design to murder his guest, hid himself in the underwood on the road- 
side, behind a hill a mile distant from our house, and lay in wait for the 
duke, to whom he disclosed his master’s murderous intention, and the 
duke accordingly returned instantly. The hill was said to have derived 
its present name, “ Wartensberg" or “ Watch-mount," from the event. 
Henuing, having found ont that his design had been frustrated by the 
cowherd, in revenge fried the man alive in a large iron pan, and gave 
him, when he was dying, a last kick with his left foot. бооп after this 
the duke came with a regiment of soldiers, laid siege to the castle, and 
captured it. When Henning saw that there was no escape for him, he 
packed all his treasures in a box and buried it close to the round tower in 
his garden, the ruins of which are still standing, and he then committed 
suicide. A long line of flat stones in our churchyard was said to mark 
the malefactor’s grave, from which for centuries his left leg used to grow 
out, covered with a black silk stocking.* Nay, both the sexton Prange 
and the sacristan Wollert swore that, when boys, they had themselves cut 
off the leg and used its bone to knock down pears from the trees, but 
that, in the beginning of the present, century, the leg had suddenly 
stopped growing out. In my childish simplicity I of course believed all 





2 This sepulchre still exists, and when I unhappy days as tutor. See Dr. Fr. Schlie, 


lately revisited Ankershagen I strongly recom- 
mended its present proprietor, the excellent 
Mr. E. Winckelmann, and his accomplished 
lady, whose bountiful hospitality I here grate- 
fully acknowledge, to excavate it, on the ground 
that they would in all probability find there, not 
indeed a golden cradle, yet very interesting pre- 
historic antiquities. 

3 In this very same castle, the famous German 
translator of Homer, J. Н. Voss, passed very 


Schliemann und seine Bestrebungen, who cites 
W. Herbst, Johann Heinrich Voss, i. p. 46. 

* According to the tradition, one of these 
legs had been buried just before the altar. 
Strange to say, when some years ago the church 
of Ankershagen was being repaired, a single 
leg-bone was found at a small depth before 
the altar, as my cousin the Rev. Hans Becker, 
the present clergyman of Ankershagen, assures 
me. 
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this; nay, I often begged my father to excavate the tomb or to allow me 
to excavate it, in order to see why the foot no longer grew out. 

A very deep impression wes also made upon my mind by the terra- 
cotta relief of a man on the back wall of the castle, which was said to be 
the portrait of Henning Bradenkirl himself. As no paint would stick to 
it, popular belief averred that it was covered with the blood of the cow- 
herd, which could not be effaced. A walled-up fireplace in the saloon was 
indicated as the place where the cowherd had been fried on the iron pan. 
Though all pains were said to have been taken to obliterate the joints of 
that terrible chimney, nevertheless they always remained visible; and this 
too was regarded as a sign from heaven, that the diabolic deed should 
never be forgotten. 

I also believed in a story that Mr. von Gundlach, the proprietor of the 
neighbouring village, Rumshagen, had excavated a mound near the church, 
and had discovered in it large wooden barrels containing Roman beer. 

Though my father was neither a scholar nor an archeologist, he had 
a passion for ancient history. He often told me with warm enthusiasm 
of the tragic fate of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and seemed to consider 
him the luckiest of men who had the means and the time to visit the 
excavations which were going on there. He also related to me with 
admiration the great deeds of the Homeric heroes and the events of the 
Trojan war, always finding in me a warm defender of the Trojan cause. 
With great grief I heard from him that Troy had been so completely 
destroyed, that it had disappeared without leaving any traces of its 
existence. My joy may be imagined, therefore, when, being nearly eight 
years old, I received from him, in 1829, as a Christmas gift, Dr. Georg 
Ludwig Jerrer’s Universal History, with an engraving representing Troy 
in flames, with its huge walls and the Seaean gate, from which Aeneas is 
escaping, carrying his father Anchises on his back and holding his son 
Ascanius by the hand; and I cried out, * Father, you were mistaken: 
Jerrer must have seen Troy, otherwise he could not have represented it 
here.” “My son,” he replied, “that is merely a fanciful picture.” But 
to my question, whether ancient Troy had such huge walls as those 
depicted in the book, he answered in the affirmative. “ Father," retorted 
I, “if such walls once existed, they cannot possibly have been completely 
destroyed: vast ruins of them must still remain, but they are hidden 
away beneath the dust of ages.” He maintained the contrary, whilst I 
remained firm in my opinion, and at last we both agreed that I should 
one day excavate Troy. 

What weighs on our heart, be it joy or sorrow, always finds utterance 
from our lips, especially in childhood ; and so it happened that I talked 
of nothing else to my playfellows, but of Troy and of the mysterious 
and wonderful things in which our village abounded. I was continually 
laughed at by every one except two young girls, Louise? and Minna’ 





§ Niirnberg, 1828. 7 Minna Meincke married, in 1846, the excel- 
5 Louise Meincke has been, since 1838, the lent farmer Richers, and is now living happily at 
happy wife of the Rev. E. Frölich, and is now Friedland, in Mecklenburg. 
living at Neu Brandenburg, in Mecklenburg, 
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Meincke, the daughters of a farmer in Zahren, a village only a mile 
distant from Ankershagen; the former of whom was my senior by six 
years, the latter of my own age. Not only did they not laugh at me, 
but, on the contrary, they always listened to me with profound attention, 
especially Minna, who showed me the greatest sympathy and entered into 
all my vast plans for the future. Thus a warm attachment sprang up 
between us, and in our childish simplicity we exchanged vows of eternal 
love. In the winter of 1829-30 we took lessons in dancing together, 
alternately at my little bride's house, at ours, and in the old haunted 
castle, then occupied by the farmer Mr. Heldt, where, with the same 
profound interest, we contemplated Henning's bloody bust, the ominous 
joints of the awful fireplace, the secret passages in the walls, and the 
entrance to the underground road. Whenever the dancing-lesson was at 
our house, we would either go to the cemetery before our door, to see 
wheth^r Henning's foot did not grow out again, or sit down in admiration 
before the church-registers, written by the hand of Johann Chr, von 
Schréder and Gottfriederich Heinrich von Schróder, father and son, who 
had occupied my father’s place from 1709 to 1799; the oldest records 
of births, marriages, and deaths inscribed in those registers having a 
particular charm for us. Or we would visit together the younger Pastor 
von Schréder’s daughter, then eighty-four years of age, who was living 
close to us, to question her about the past history of the village, or to look 
at the portraits of her ancestors? of which that of her звес Olgartha 
Christine von Schröder, deceased in 1795, was our special delight, partly 
because we thought it a masterpiece of workmanship, partly because it 
resembled Minna. 

We also often visited the village tailor Wollert,'? who was one-eyed, had 
only one foot, and was for this reason called “ Peter Hüppert," or Hopping 
Peter. He was illiterate, but had such a prodigious memory that he could 
repeat my father's sermon word by word after having heard it in church. 
This man, who might possibly have become one of the greatest scholars 
of the world, had he had a university education, was full of wit, and 
excited our curiosity to the utmost by his inexhaustible stock of anec- 
dotes, which he told with a wonderful oratorical skill. Thus, to give but 
one of them: he told us how, being desirous to know whither the storks 
migrated for the winter, he had, in the time of my father’s predecessor, 
Pastor von Russdorf, caught one of the storks which used to build their 
nests on our barn, and had fastened round its foot a piece of parchment, 
on which, at his request, the sexton Prange had written that he himself, 
the sexton, and Wollert the tailor, at the village of Ankershagen in Meck- 
lenburg- кені humbly begged the proprietor of the bim, on which 


5 Deceased in 1814, at the age of 98. 


possession of my father's successor, Pastor Con- 
? By the kind efforts of Miss Ida Frélich, the 


radi, who had bequeathed them to the church 


accomplished daughter of Mrs. Louise Frólich, 
all these portraits—five in number—have lately 
become my property, and have assigned to them 
the place of honour in my library, facing the 
Acropolis of Athens. At the death of Miss von 
Schröder, these portraits had passed over into tne 


of Ankershagen, but he ceded them to me in 
order to use the proceeds for presenting to 
that church, while he still lived, a more durable 
object, namely, a silver calyx. 

10 Deveased in 1856, 
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the stork had its nest in the winter, to inform them of the name of his 
country. When the stork was again caught by him in the spring, 
another parchment was found attached to its foot, with the following 
answer in bad German verse :— 


* Schwerin Mecklenburg ist uns nicht bekannt, 
Das Land wo sich der Storch befand 
Nennt sich Sankt Johannes-Land." 


* We do not know Schwerin Mecklenburg: the country where the stork was is called Saint 
John's Land." 

Of course we believed all this, and would have given years of our 
life to know where that mysterious Saint John's Land was to be found. 
If this and similar anecdotes did not improve our knowledge of geo- 
graphy, at least they stimulated our desire to learn it, and increased 
our passion for the mysterious. 

From our dancing-lessons neither Minna nor I derived any profit at 
all, whether it was that we had no natural talent for the art, or that our 
minds were too much absorbed by our important archeological investi- 
gations and our plans for the future. 

It was agreed between us that as soon as we were grown up we 
would marry, and then at once set to work to explore all the mysteries 
of Ankershagen ; excavating the golden cradle, the silver basin, the vast 
treasures hidden by Henning, then Henning's sepulchre, and lastly Troy ; 
nay, we could imagine nothing pleasanter than to spend all our lives in 
digging for the relies of the past. 

Thanks to God, my firm belief in the existence of that Troy has 
never forsaken me amid all the vicissitudes of my eventful career; but it 
was not destined for me to realize till in the autumn of my life, and then 
without Minna—nay, far from her—our sweet dreams of fifty years ago. 

My father did not know Greek, but he knew Latin, and availed him- 
self of every spare moment to teach it me. When I was hardly nine 
years old, my dear mother died: this was an irreparable misfortune, 
perhaps the greatest which could have befallen me and my six brothers 
and sisters," But my mother’s death coincided with another misfortune, 
which resulted in all our acquaintances suddenly turning their backs 
upon us and refusing to have any further intercourse with us. I did not 
care much about the others; but to see the family of Meincke no more, 
to separate altogether from Minna—never to behold her again—this was 
a thousand times more painful to me than my и death, which 
I soon forgot under my overwhelming grief for Minna’s loss. In later 
life I have undergone many great troubles in different parts of the world, 
bnt none of them ever caused me a thousandth part of the grief I felt at 
the tender age of nine years for my separation from my little bride. 
Bathed in tears and alone, I used to stand for hours each day before 
Olgartha von Schróder's portrait, remembering in my misery the happy 

" My two brothers are dead. Of my four. of Professor Wilhelm Kuhse in Dillenburg 
Sisters only the eldest, Elise, is unmarried. The (Hesse-Cassel); and the fourth, Louise, is the 
second, Doris, was the happy wife of the late ^ happy wife of the teacher Martin Pechel ір 


secretary Hans Petrowsky in Roebel (Mecklen- ^ Dargun (Mecklenburg). 
burg); the third, Wilhelmine, is the happy wife 
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days І had passed in Minna's company. The future appeared dark to 
me; all the mysterious wonders of Ankershagen, and even Troy itself, 
lost their interest for a time. Seeing my despondency, my father sent 
me for two years to his brother, the Reverend Friederich Schliemann,’ 
who was the pastor of the village of Kalkhorst in Mecklenburg, where for 
one year I had the good fortune of having the candidate Carl Andres? from 
Neu Strelitz as a teacher; and the progress I made under this excellent 
philologist was so great that, at Christmas 1832, I was able to present my 
father with a badly-written Latin essay upon the principal events of the 
Trojan war and the adventures of Ulysses and Agamemnon. At the age 
of eleven I went to the Gymnasium at Neu Strelitz, where I was placed 
in the third class. But just at that time a great disaster befel our family, 
and, being afraid that my father would no longer have the means of 
supporting me for a number of years, I left the gymnasium after being 
in it only three months, and entered the Realschule of the same city, 
where I was placed in the second class. In the spring of 1835 I advanced 
to the first class, which I left in April 1836, at the age of fourteen, to 
become apprentice in the little grocer's shop of Ernest Ludwig Holtz, in 
the small town of Fürstenberg in Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

А few days before my departure from Neu Strelitz, on Good Friday 
1836, I accidentally met Minna Meincke, whom I had not seen for more 
than five years, at the house of Mr. C. E. Laué.* I shall never forget that 
interview, the last I ever had with her. She had grown much, and was 
now fourteen years old. Being dressed in plain black, the simplicity of 
her attire seemed to enhance her fascinating beauty. When we looked at 
each other, we both burst into a flood of tears and fell speechless into 
each other's arms. Several times we attempted to speak, but our emotion 
was too great; neither of us could articulate a word. But soon Minna’s 
parents entered the room, and we had to separate. It took me a long 
time to recover from my emotion. I was now sure that Minna still loved 
me, and this thought stimulated my ambition. Nay, from that moment 
I felt within me a boundless energy, and was sure that with unremit- 
ting zeal I could raise myself in the world and show that I was worthy 
of her. I only implored God to grant that she might not marry before 
I had attained an independent position. 

I was employed in the little grocer's shop at Fürstenberg for five 
years and a half; for the first year by Mr. Holtz, and afterwards by 
his successor, the excellent Mr. Theodor Hückstaedt) My occupation 
consisted in retailing herrings, butter, potato-whiskey, milk, salt, coffee, 
sugar, oil, and candles; in grinding potatoes for the still, sweeping the 
shop, and the like employments. Our transactions were on such a small 
scale, that our aggregate sales hardly amounted to 3000 thalers, or £450 
annually; nay, we thought we had extraordinary luck when we sold two 





! Deceased in 1861. now eighty-four years old, is still living at Neu 
2 Candidate Carl Andres is now librarian of — Strelitz, where the author lately saw her. 
the Grand-ducal library and keeper of the Mu- 5 Th. Hückstaedt died in 1872, but the little 
seum of Antiquities in Neu Strelitz. grocer's business is continued by his excellent 
3 Deceased in 1836, widow and her son-in-law, Mr. Meyer. 


5 Mr. Laué died in 1860, but Mrs. Laué, 
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pounds' worth of groceries in a day. There I of course came in contact 
only with the lowest classes of society. I was engaged from five in the 
morning till eleven at night, and had not a moment's leisure for 
study. Moreover I rapidly forgot the little that I had learnt in child- 
hood; but I did not lose the love of learning ; indeed I never lost it, 
and, as long as I live, I shall never forget the evening when a drunken 
miller came into the shop. His name was Hermann Niederhóffer. He 
was the son of a Protestant clergyman in Roebel (Mecklenburg), and had 
almost completed his studies at the Gymnasium of Neu Ruppin, when he 
was expelled on account of his bad conduct. Not knowing what to do 
with him, his father apprenticed him to the farmer Langermann in the 
village of Dambeck ; and, as even there his conduct was not exemplary, he 
again apprenticed him for two years to the miller Dettmann at Güstrow. 
Dissatisfied with his lot, the young man gave himself up to drink, which, 
however, had not made him forget his Homer; for on the evening that 
he entered the shop he recited to us about a hundred lines of the poet, 
observing the rhythmic cadence of the verses. Although I did not 
understand a syllable, the melodious sound of the words made a deep 
impression upon me, and I wept bitter tears over my unhappy fate. 
Three times over did I get him to repeat to me those divine verses, 
rewarding his trouble with three glasses of whiskey, which I bought with 
the few pence that made up my whole fortune. From that moment 
I never ceased to pray God that by His grace I might yet have the 
happiness of learning Greek. 

There seemed, however, no hope of my escaping from the hapless and 
humble position in which I found myself. And yet I was relieved from 
it, as if by a miracle. In lifting a cask too heavy for me, I hurt my 
chest; I spat blood and was no longer able to work. In despair I went 
to Hamburg, where I succeeded in obtaining a situation with an annual 
salary of 180 marks, or £9 sterling: first in the grocer's shop of 
Lindemann junior, on the Fishmarket in Altona; and afterwards in that 
of E. L. Deycke junior, at the corner of the Mühren and Matten- 
Twiete in Hamburg. But as I could not do the heavy work, owing to 
my weakness in the chest, I was found useless by my employers, and 
was turned away from each place, after having occupied it for only eight 
days. Seeing the impossibility of filling a situation as grocer's shop- 
man, and prompted by want to engage in any work, however humble, 





ê This Hermann Niederhóffer is now 66 years 
old, and is living in easy circumstances at Rocbel, 
where the author lately saw him, and instantly 
recognized him by the pathos with which he de- 
claimed Homer, as well as by other circumstances. 
Having been born in 1813, he was twenty-four 
years of age when, in 1837, he entered the little 
Shop of Ernest Ludwig Holtz, at Fürstenberg, 
where the author was apprenticed. He remained 
for seven years afterwards, making in all ten 
years, a journeyman miller, working successively 
at a great many different places in Germany. 
Having in 1844 returned to his family at Roebel, 
through the influence of his relations he obtained 


employment as communal clerk at Wredenhagen, 
and remained for four years in that capacity, until 
in 1848 the magistrate of Roebel gave him the 
office of collector on a turnpike road. In this 
employment he at once married an excellent 
wife, who induced him to give up intoxi- 
cating liquors, so that he retained the same 
place for thirty-one years, only leaving it in 
the spring of 1879, when he retired to Roebel. 
Wonderful to say, in spite of all the vicissitudes 
of his eventful life, he has forgotten neither his 
Homer nor his Virgil, and still declaims them 
with the same warm enthusiasm as he did forty- 
three years ago in the shop at Fiirstenberg. 
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merely to earn my food, I endeavoured to obtain employment on board 
a ship, and at the recommendation of a very kind-hearted shipbroker, 
Mr. J. F. Wendt, a native of Sternberg in Mecklenburg, who when a child 
had been brought up with my late mother, I succeeded in obtaining a 
situation as eabin-boy on board the little brig Dorothea, commanded by 
Captain Simonsen, owned by the merchants Wachsmuth and Kroogmann 
of Hamburg, and bound for La Guayra in Venezuela. 

I had always been poor, but never yet so utterly destitute as at that 
time; I had even to sell my only coat in order to buy a blanket. On 
the 28th of November, 1841, we left Hamburg with a fair wind; but in 
a few hours it turned contrary, and we were accordingly detained for 
three days in the river Elbe, near Blankenese, until on tho Ist of 
December the wind again became fair. On that day we passed Cux- 
haven and entered the open sea, but we had no sooner reached Heligo- 
land than'the wind returned to the west, and remained there up to the 
12th of December. We were continually tacking, but made little or 
no progress, until in the night of the 11th-12th December we were 
shipwrecked in a fearful storm off the island of Texel, on the bank called 
“ de Eilandsche Grond.” After escaping innumerable dangers, and having 
been tossed about by the fury of the elements for nine hours in a very 
small open boat, the crew, consisting of nine men, were all saved. I 
Shall always remember with gratitude to Heaven the joyful moment 
when our boat was thrown by the surf on a bank close to the shore of 
the Texel, and all danger was over. I did not know the name of the 
land we had been cast upon, but I perceived that it was a foreign 
country. I felt as if on that bank a voice whispered to me that the 
tide in my earthly affairs had come, and that I had to take it at its 
flood. My belief was confirmed when, on the very day of our arrival, my 
little box, containing a few shirts and stockings, as well as my pocket- 
book with the letters of recommendation for La Guayra procured for me 
by Mr. Wendt, was found floating on the sea and was picked up, while all 
my comrades and the captain himself lost everything. In consequence of 
this strange event, they gave me the nickname of “ Jonah,” by which I 
was called as long as we remained at the Texel. We were kindly received 
there by the consuls Sonderdorp and Ram, who proposed to send me, 
together with the rest of the crew, by way of Harlingen, back to Hamburg. 
But I declined to return to Germany, where I had been so overwhelmingly 
unfortunate, telling them that І regarded it as my destiny to remain in 
Holland, that I intended tc proceed to Amsterdam to enlist as a soldier, 
for I was utterly destitute, and saw, for the moment, no other means of 
obtaining a living. At my urgent request, therefore, Messrs. Sonderdorp 
and Ram paid 2 guilders (3s. 4d.) for my passage to Amsterdam. 

The wind having now changed to the south, the little vessel by 
which I was forwarded had to stay a day at the town of Enkhuyzen, and 
it took us no less than three days to reach the capital of Holland. For 
want of elothes I suffered fearfully on this passage. Fortune did not 
smile on me at first at Amsterdam: winter had set in; I had no coat, 
and was suffering cruelly from the cold. My intention to enlist as a 
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soldier could not be realized so soon as I had imagined; and the few 
florins which I had collected as alms on the island of Texel and in 
Enkhuyzen, as well as the two florins which I obtained from Mr. Quack, 
the consul for Mecklenburg at Amsterdam, were soon spent in the tavern 
. of Mrs. Graalman in the Ramskoy at Amsterdam, where I had taken my 
lodgings. As my means of living were entirely exhausted, I feigned 
illness and was taken into the hospital. From this terrible situation 
I was released by the kind shipbroker already mentioned, Mr. Wendt? 
of Hamburg, to whom I had written from the Texel, informing him of 
my shipwreck and my intention to try my fortune at Amsterdam. Dy 
a lucky chance my letter reached him when he was sitting at a dinner 
party with numerous friends. The account of the disaster which had 
befallen me excited universal compassion, and a subscription which he 
at once raised for me produced the sum of 240 florins (£20), which he 
sent me through Consul Quack. At the same time, he recommended me 
to the excellent Consul-General of Prussia at Amsterdam, Mr. W. Hepner,’ 
who procured me a situation in the office of Mr. F. C. Quien? 

In my new situation my work consisted in stamping bills of exchange 
and getting them cashed in the town, and in carrying letters to and from 
the post-office. This mechanical occupation suited me, for it left me time 
to think of my neglected education. 

First of all I took pains to learn to write legibly, and this I 
succeeded in doing after twenty lessons from the famous calligraphist 
Magnée, of Brussels. Afterwards, in order to improve my position, I 
applied myself to the study of modern languages. My annual salary 
amounted only to 800 francs (£32), half of which I spent upon my 
studies; on the other half I lived—miserably enough, to be sure. My 
lodging, which cost 8 franes a month, was a wretched garret without 
a fire, where I shivered with cold in winter and was scorched with the 
heat in summer. My breakfast consisted of rye-meal porridge, and my 
dinner never cost more than two-pence. But nothing spurs one on to 
study more than misery and the certain prospect of being able to 
release oneself from it by unremitting work. Besides, the desire of 
showing myself worthy of Minna created and developed in me a boundless 
courage. I applied myself with extraordinary diligence to the study 
of English. Necessity taught me a method which greatly facilitates 
the study of a language. This method consists in reading a great deal 
aloud, without making a translation, taking a lesson every day, con- 
stantly writing essays upon subjects of interest, correcting these under 
the supervision of a teacher, learning them by heart, and repeating in 
the next lesson what was corrected on the previous day. My memory 
was bad, since from my childhood it had not been exercised upon any 
object; but I made use of every moment, and even stole time for study. 





7 My benefactor J. Е. Wendt died in January founder of the house is dead, but his two sons, 
1856. Charles and George Quien, who were already 
8 Consul Hepner died in 1870, partners in the house when the author first 
? The commercial house of Е. C. Quien still entered it at the beginning of 1842, are both 
exists at Amsterdam, under the same name. The still alive. 
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In order to acquire a good pronunciation quickly, I went twice every 
Sunday to the English church, and repeated to myself in a low voice 
every word of the clergyman's sermon. 1 never went on my errands, 
even in the rain, without having my book in my hand and learning 
something by heart ; and I never waited at the post-office without reading. 
By such methods I gradually strengthened my memory, and in three 
months’ time found no difficulty in reciting from memory to my teacher, 
Mr. Taylor, in each day’s lesson, word by word, twenty printed pages, 
after having read them over three times attentively. In this way I 
committed to memory the whole of Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield and 
Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe. From over-excitement I slept but little, 
and employed my sleepless hours at night in going over in my mind 
what I had read on the preceding evening. The memory being always 
much more concentrated at night than in the day-time, I found these 
repetitions at night of paramount use. Thus I succeeded in acquiring 
in half a year a thorough knowledge of the English language. 

I then applied the same method to the study of French, the difficulties 
of which I overcame likewise in another six months. Of French authors 
І learned by heart the whole of Fénelon’s Aventures de Télémaque and 
Bernardin de Saint Pierre’s Paul et Virginie. This unremitting study 
had in the course of a single year strengthened my memory to such 
a degree, that the study of Dutch, Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese 
appeared very easy, and it did not take me more than six weeks to write 
and speak each of these languages fluently. 

Whether from my continual readings in a loud voice, or from the 
effect of the moist air of Holland, my complaint in the chest gradually 
disappeared during my first year’s residence in Amsterdam, and it has 
never returned. But my passion for study caused me to neglect my 
mechanical occupation in the office of Mr. F. C. Quien, especially as I 
began to consider it beneath me. My principals would give me no 
promotion; they probably thought that a person who shows his in- 
capacity for the business of a servant in an office proves thereby his 
unfitness for any higher duties. At last, however, through the inter- 
cession of my worthy friends, Louis Stoll of Mannheim and J. Н. 
Ballauf™ of Bremen, I had on the 1st of March, 1844, the good fortune 
to obtain a situation as correspondent and book-keeper in the office of 
Messrs. D. H. Schróder & Co. of Amsterdam, who engaged me at 
a salary of 1200 francs (£48); but when they saw my zeal, they added 
800 franes a year more by way of encouragement. This generosity, for 
which I shall ever be grateful to them, was in fact the foundation of 
my prosperity ; for, as I thought that I could make myself still more 
useful by a knowledge of Russian, I set to work to learn that language 
also. Dut the only Russian books I could procure were an old grammar, 





10 Mr. L. Stoll is still flourishing at Mann- Мг. D. Н. Schröder died in 1849, but Mr. Henry 
heim. Schréder, the same who personally engaged me 

11 Deceased in 1873. on the 15% of March, 1844, and who was then 

! The house of B. H. Schróder and Co. of already a partner in the house, is still one of its 
Amsterdam still exists and continues to flourish. principals. 
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a lexicon, and a bad translation of Les Aventures de Télémaque. In spite 
of all my enquiries, I could not find a teacher of Russian, since, with 
the exception of the Russian Vice-Consul, Mr. Tannenberg, who would 
not consent to give me lessons, there was no one in Amsterdam who 
understood a word of the language. So I betook myself to the study 
of it without a master, and, with the help of the grammar, I learned 
the Russian letters and their pronunciation in a few days. Then, 
following my old method, I began to write short stories of my own 
composition, and to learn them by heart. As I had no one to correct 
my work, it was, no doubt, extremely bad; but I tried at the same 
time to correct my mistakes by the practical exercise of learning the 
Russian Aventures de Télémaque by heart. It occurred to me that I 
should make more progress if I had some one to whom I could relate 
the adventures of Telemachus; so I hired a poor Jew for four francs а 
week, who had to come every evening for two hours to listen to my 
Russian recitations, of whieh he did not understand a syllable. 

As the ceilings of the rooms of the common houses in Holland consist 
of single boards, people on the ground-floor can hear what is said in the 
third storey. My recitations therefore, delivered in a loud voice, annoyed 
the other tenants, who complained to the landlord, and twice while stu- 
dying the Russian language I was forced to change my lodgings. But 
these inconveniences did not diminish my zeal, and in the course of six 
weeks I wrote my first Russian letter to Mr. Vasili Plotnikoff, the London 
agent for the great indigo-dealers, Messrs. M. P. N. Malutin Brothers,’ at 
Moscow, and I found myself able to converse fluently with him and the 
Russian merchants Matweieff and Froloff, when they came to Amsterdam 
for the indigo auctions. After I had completed my study of the Russian 
language, I began to occupy myself seriously with the literatures of 
the languages I had learned. 

In January, 1846, my worthy principals sent me as their agent to 
St. Petersburg. Here, as well as in Moscow, my exertions were in the 
very first two months crowned with the fullest success, which far ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine expectations of my employers and myself. No 
sooner had I rendered myself indispensable to Messrs. B. H. Schréder 
& Co. in my new career, and thus obtained a practically independent 
position, than I hastened to write to the friend of the Meincke family, 
Mr. С. E. Laué of Neu Strelitz, describing to him all my adventures, 
and begging him to ask Minna at once for me in marriage. But, to my 
horror, I received a month later the heartrending answer, that she was 
Just married. Т considered this disappointment at the time as the 
greatest disaster which could have befallen me, and I was for some time 
utterly unfit for any occupation and sick in bed. І constantly recalled to 
mind all that had passed between Minna and myself in early childhood, 
all our sweet dreams and vast plans, for the ultimate realization of which 
I now saw such a brilliant chance before me; but how could I think of 





? The three brothers Malutin have been long dead, but the commercial house continues to flourish 
under the same name. 
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realizing them without her participation ? "Then again I bitterly accused 
myself for not having demanded her in marriage before proceeding to St. 
Petersburg; but again I recollected that I could not have done so without 
exposing myself to ridieule, because while in Amsterdam I was only a 
clerk, and my position was a dependent one, subject to the caprice of my 
employers; besides, I was not sure of succeeding at St. Petersburg, 
where instead of success I might have made a complete failure. I fancied 
that neither could she be happy with anyone else besides me, nor that 
I could possibly ever live with another wife but her. Why then should 
fate be so cruel as to tear her from me when, after having for sixteen 
long years striven to reach her, I seemed at last to have succeeded in 
attaining her? It had indeed happened to Minna and me as it often 
happens to us in our sleep, when we dream that we are pursuing some- 
body and can never catch him, because as often as we reach him he 
escapes us again. I thought I could never get over the misfortune of 
losing Minna as the partner of my life; but time, which heals all wounds, 
at last healed mine, so that, although I remained for years mourning 
for her, I could at least continue my mercantile pursuits without further . 
interruption. 

In my very first year at St. Petersburg my operations had already 
been so successful, that in the beginning of 1847 I was inscribed in the 
Guild as a wholesale merchant. But, in spite of my new functions, 
I remained in connection with Messrs. В. Н. Schroder and Co. of 
Amsterdam, whose ageney I kept for nearly eleven years. As I had 
acquired in Amsterdam a thorough knowledge of indigo, my transactions 
were almost exclusively limited to that article; and, as long as my 
fortune was below 200,000 frs. (£8000), I never gave credit except to 
merchants of the very first standing. Thus I had to content myself at 
first with very small profits, but my business was a perfectly safe one. 

Not having heard of my brother, Louis Schliemann, who in the 
beginning of 1849 had emigrated to California, I went thither in the 
spring of 1850, and found that he was dead. Happening, therefore, to 
be in California when. on the 4th of July, 1850, it was made a State, and 
all those then resident in the country became by that very fact naturalized 
Americans, I joyfully embraced the opportunity of becoming a citizen of 
the United States. 

At the end of 1852 I established a branch-house at Moscow for 
wholesale dealing in indigo, first under the direction of my excellent 
agent, Mr. Alexei Matweieff, and after his death under the direction of 
his servant Jutchenko, whom I raised to the dignity of a merchant of 
the Second Guild, considering that an able servant may easily become 
a good director, whilst a director can never become a good servant. 

As I was always overwhelmed with work at St. Petersburg, I could 
not continue my linguistic studies there, and it was not until the year 
1854 that I found it possible to acquire the Swedish and Polish languages. 

Divine Providence protected me marvellously, and on more than one 
occasion I was saved from apparently certain destruction by a mere 
accident. All my life long I shall remember the morning of the 4th of 
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October, 1854. It was at the time of the Crimean war. The Russian 
ports being blockaded, all the merchandise intended for St. Petersburg 
had to be shipped to the Prussian ports of Memel or Kónigsberg, thence 
to be forwarded overland. Some hundreds of chests of indigo, as well as 
large quantities of other goods, had been thus shipped by Messrs. J. 
Henry Schröder & Co. of London? and Messrs. В. Н. Schröder & Co. of 
Amsterdam, on my account, by two steamers to my agents, Messrs. Meyer 
& Co. of Memel, to be sent on by the latter overland to St. Petersburg. 
I had just returned from the indigo auctions at Amsterdam in order to 
see after my goods at Memel, and had arrived late in the evening of the 
3rd of October at the Hotel de Prusse in Königsberg, when, happening 
to look out of the window of my bedroom on the following morning, I 
saw the following ominous inscription, written in large gilt letters on the 
tower of the gate close by, called * das Grüne Thor :” *— 
* Vultus fortunae variatur imagine lunae, 
Crescit decrescit, constans persistere nescit." 

Though I am not superstitious, the inscription made a profound im- 
pression upon me, and I was seized with a kind of panic, as though an 
unknown disaster were hanging over me. In continuing my journey by 
the mail-coach, I was horror-stricken to learn, at the first station beyond 
Tilsit, that the whole city of Memel had been consumed on the previous 
day by a fearful conflagration; and I saw this but too well confirmed 
on my arrival before the city, which resembled an immense graveyard 
on which blackened walls and chimneys stood out like tombstones, 
mournful monuments of the fragility of human things. Almost in despair, 
I ran among the smouldering ruins in search of Mr. Meyer. At last 
I found him, and asked him whether my goods were safe: by way of 
answer, he pointed to his smouldering warehouses and said, “There they 
are buried." The blow was tremendous: by eight and a half years’ hard 
labour in St. Petersburg I had only saved 150,000 thalers, or £22,500, and 
this was now all lost. But no sooner had I acquired the certainty that 
I was ruined, than I recovered my presence of mind. It gave me great 
comfort to think that I had no debts to pay, for it was only at the 
beginning of the Crimean war, and business being then very unsafe, 
I had bought only for eash. So I thought Messrs. Sehróder of London 
and Amsterdam would give me credit, and I felt confident that I should 
make up the loss in course of time. In the evening, when on the point of 
leaving by the mail for St. Petersburg, I was telling my misfortune to 
the other passengers, when a bystander suddenly asked me my name, and, 
having heard it, exclaimed: “Schliemann is the only man who has not 
lost. anything! І am Meyer & Co.’s first clerk. Our warehouse being 





3 The house of Messrs. J. Henry Schröder 
and Co. of London and Hamburg, with whom I 
have had the good fortune to be in connection now 
for thirty-four years, is one of the richest and 
most eminent commercial houses in the world. 
The senior partner, the venerable Baron John 
Henry von Schréder, now ninety-six years old, 
the founler of the celebrated house of benevo- 


lence das Schrüdersche S'ift, still manages the 
Hamburg house; his partner is the very able 
Mr. Vogler. The London house is managed by 
the venerable Baron J. H. W. Schróder, jun., 
and his very able partners Mr. Henry Tiarks 
and Mr, von der Meden. 

+ This gate was pulled down in August 1864, 
in consequence of municipal improvements. 
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erammed fullof goods when the steamers arrived with his merchandise, 
we were obliged to build close to it a wooden barrack, in which all his 
property lies perfectly safe.” 

The sudden transition from profound grief to great joy is difficult to 
bear without tears: I was for some minutes speechless; it seemed to 
me like a dream and incredible that I alone should have escaped unhurt 
from the universal ruin. But so it was. The strangest thing was that 
the fire had originated in Meyer & Co.’s stone warehouse, at the northern 
extremity of the town, whence, owing to a furious gale which was blowing 
from the north at the time, the flames rapidly spread over the whole 
city; whereas, under the protection of the same storm, the wooden 
barrack remained unhurt, though it was not more than a couple of 
yards north of the warehouse. My goods having thus been preserved, 
I speedily sold them to great advantage; turned the money over and 
over again; did a large business in indigo, dyewoods, and war material 
(saltpetre, brimstone, and lead); and, as capitalists were afraid to do 
much business during the Crimean war, I was able to realize large 
profits, and more than doubled my capital in a single year. I was 
greatly assisted in my transactions during the Crimean war by the great 
tact and ability of my agent, my dear friend Mr. Isidor Lichtenstein, 
senior, partner in the house of Messrs. Marcus Cohn & Son at Königs- 
berg, and his junior partner, Mr. Ludwig Leo, who forwarded all my 
transit goods to me with a promptitude really wonderful. 

My wish to learn Greek had always been great, but before the 
Crimean war I did not venture upon its study, for I was afraid that this 
language would exercise too great a fascination over me and estrange 
me from my commercial business; and during the war I was so over- 
whelmed with work, that I could not even read the newspapers, far 
less a book, When, however, in January 1856, the first tidings of peace 
reached St. Petersburg, I was no longer able to restrain my desire to 
learn Greek, and at once set vigorously to work, taking first as my teacher 
Mr. Nicolaos Pappadakes and then Mr. Theokletos Vimpos, both from 
Athens, where the latter is now archbishop. I again faithfully followed 
my old method; but in order to acquire quickly the Greek vocabulary, 
which seemed to me far more difficult even than the Russian, I procured 
a modern Greek translation of Paul et Virginie, and read it through, com- 
paring every word with its equivalent in the French original. When 
I had finished this task, I knew at least one-half the Greek words the 
book contained, and after repeating the operation I knew them all, or 
nearly so, without having lost a single minute by being obliged to use a 
dictionary. In this manner it did not take me more than six weeks 
to master the difficulties of modern Greek, and I next applied myself 
to the ancient language, of which in three months I learned sufficient 
to understand some of the ancient authors, and especially Homer, whom 
I read and re-read with the most lively enthusiasm. 

I then oeeupied myself for two years exclusively with the literature 
of ancient Greece; and during this time I read almost all the classical 
authors cursorily, and the Iliad and Odyssey several times. Of the 
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Greek grammar, I learned only the declensions and the verbs, and 
never lost my precious time in studying its rules ; for as I saw that 
boys, after being troubled and tormented for eight years and more in 
schools with the tedious rules of grammar, can nevertheless none of them 
write a letter in ancient Greek without making hundreds of atrocious 
blunders, I thought the method pursued by the schoolmasters must be 
altogether wrong, and that à thorough knowledge of the Greek grammar 
could only be obtained by practice,—that is to say, by the attentive 
reading of the prose classics, and by committing choice pieces of them to 
memory. Following this very simple method, I learnt ancient Greek as 
I would have learnt a living language. I can write in it with the greatest 
fluency on any subject I am acquainted with, and can never forget it. 
Iam perfectly acquainted with all the grammatical rules without even 
knowing whether or not they are, contained in the grammars ; and when- 
ever a man finds errors in my Greek, I can immediately prove that I am 
right, by merely reciting passages from the classies where the sentences 
employed by me occur. 

Meanwhile my mercantile affairs in St. Petersburg and Moscow went 
on steadily and favourably. I was very cautious in my business; and 
although I received severe blows during the fearful commercial crisis 
of 1857, they did not hurt me much, and even in that disastrous year 
I made, after all, some profits. 

In the summer of 1858 I renewed with my friend, Professor Ludwig 
von Muralt in St. Petersburg, my study of the Latin language, which 
had been interrupted for nearly twenty-five years. Now that I knew 
both modern and ancient Greek, I found the Latin language easy enough, 
and soon mastered its difficulties. 

I therefore strongly recommend all directors of colleges and schools 
to introduce the method I have followed; to do away with the 
abominable English pronunciation of Greek, which has never been in 
use outside of England; to let children first be taught modern Greek 
by native Greek professors, and only afterwards begin ancient Greek 





5 I hear with pleasure from my honoured 
friend Professor Rudolf Virchow of Berlin, that 
he learned the classical languages in a similar 
way; he writes to me on the subject as follows: 
“Up to my thirteenth year I took private lessons 
in a small Pomeranian town.’ My last teacher 
there was the second clergyman, whose custom 
was to make me translate and write a great deal 
extemporaneously ; on the other hand, he did not 
let me learn by heart a single grammatical rule in 
the stricter sense of the word. In this way the 
learning of the ancient languages afforded me so 
much pleasure, that І also very frequently made 
translations for myself which had nof been set 
me asa task. When I was sent to the Gymnasium 
at Coslin, the director was so highly pleased with 
my Latin that, until my departure from the 
school, I remained his particular favourite. On 
the other hand, the teacher of Greek, Professor 
Grieben, who had studied theology, could so 


„quired for the University. 


little conceive how any one could make a good 
Greek translation without a literal knowledge of 
Buttmann’s Grammar, that he openly accused me 
of deceit; even when in spite of all his vigilance . 
he could not detect me in any illicit expedient, 
he nevertheless pursued me with his suspicions 
until my examen abiturientis. At this he ex- 
amined me out of the Greek text of the New 
Testament; and, when I passed successfully, he 
declared to the assembled teachers, who unani- 
mously bestowed upon me a favourable tes- 
timony, that he had to decide against me, since 
I did not possess the maturity of morals re- 
Fortunately this 
protest remained without effect. Having passed 
the examination, I sat down in my room and 
learned Italian without any assistance.” 

€ Professor von Muralt is now living at Lau- 
sanne, in Switzerland. 
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when they сап speak and write the modern language with fluency, which 
it ean hardly take them more than six months to do. The same professors 
can teach the ancient language, and by following my method they will 
enable intelligent boys to master all its difficulties in a year, so that 
they will not only learn it as a living language, but will also understand 
the ancient classics, and be able to write fluently on any subject they are 
acquainted with. 

This is no idle theory, but a stubborn fact, which therefore ought to 
be listened to, It is a cruel injustice to inflict for years upon an 
unhappy pupil a language of which, when he leaves college, as a general 
rule he knows hardly more than when he first began to learn it. The 
causes of this miserable result are, in the first place, the arbitrary and 
atrocious pronunciation of Greek usual in England ;' and in the second 
place the erroneous method employed, according to which the pupils learn 
to disregard the accents entirely, and to consider them as mere impedi- 
ments, whereas the accents constitute a most important auxiliary in 
learning the language. What a happy effect would be produced on 
general education, and what an enormous stimulus would be given to 
scientific pursuits, if intelligent youths could obtain in eighteen months 
a thorough knowledge of modern Greek, and of that most beautiful, 
most divine, and most sonorous language, which was spoken by Homer 
and Plato, and could learn the latter as a living tongue, so as never 
to forget it! And how easily, at how small an expense, could the 
change be made! Greece abounds with highly-educated men, who have 
a thorough knowledge of the language of their ancestors, who are per- 
fectly acquainted with all the classics, and who would gladly and at 
moderate salaries accept places in England or America. How greatly 
the knowledge of modern Greek assists the student in mastering ancient 
Greek I could not illustrate better than by the fact, that I have seen here 
in Athens office-clerks who, feeling no inclination for commerce, have 
left the counting-house, settled down to study, and been able in four 
months’ time to understand Homer, and even Thucydides. 

Latin should, in my opinion, be taught not before, but after, Greck. 

In the year 1858 I thought I had money enough, and wished to retire 
from commercial pursuits. I travelled in Sweden, Denmark, Germany, 
Italy, and Egypt, where I sailed up the Nile as far as the Second 
Cataracts. I availed myself of this opportunity to learn Arabic, and 
I afterwards travelled across the desert from Cairo to Jerusalem. I 
visited Petra, and traversed the whole of Syria; and in this manner had 
abundant opportunity of acquiring a practical knowledge of Arabic, the 
deeper study of which I continued afterwards in St. Petersburg. After 
leaving Syria I visited Smyrna, the Cyclades, and Athens, in the summer 
of 1859, and I was on the point of starting for the island of Ithaca when 





7 To say the least, Greek was pronounced in Russian just as they are now pronounced 
892 years ago precisely as it is now in Greece, іп Greece. The same may be said of the Greek 
since all the Greek words borrowed by the ^ names which occur in the cuneiform inscriptions 
Russian language, when in 988 A.D. Russia ofthe time of the Seleucids. 
adopted the Greek religion, are pronounced 
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I was seized with fever. At the same time I received information from 
St. Petersburg that a merchant, Mr. Stepan Solovieff, who had failed, 
owing me a large sum of money, and with whom I had agreed that he 
should repay it in the course of four years by annual instalments, not 
only had not made his first payment, but had brought a suit against me 
in the Commercial Court. I therefore hurried back to St. Petersburg, 
was cured of fever by the change of air, and promptly gained my cause. 
But my antagonist appealed to the Senate, where no lawsuit can be 
terminated in less than three and a half or four years; and my presence 
on the spot being necessary, I went into business once more, much against 
my will, and on a much larger scale than before. My imports from May 
to October 1860 reached as high a sum as £500,000. Besides indigo and 
olive oil, I also in 1860 and 1861 embarked largely in cotton, which gave 
great profits, owing to the Civil War in the United States of America, and 
the blockade of the Southern ports. But when cotton became too dear, 
I abandoned it, and in its stead went into tea, the importation of which 
by sea was permitted from May 1862 and onwards. My first tea order to 
Messrs. J. Henry Schröder and Co. of London was for 30 chests; and 
when these were advantageously disposed of, I imported 1000, and after- 
wards 4000 and 6000 chests. I also bought of Mr. J. E. Günzburg of St. 
Petersburg, who was withdrawing from the trade in goods, his whole 
stock of tea, at a cheap rate, and gained in the first six months £7000 
on my transactions in that commodity. But when in the winter of 
1862-1863 the insurrection broke out in Poland, and the Jews, profiting 
by the disorder then prevailing there, smuggled immense quantities of 
tea into Russia, I could not stand this competition, being obliged to pay 
the high import duty. I therefore retired again from the tea trade, 
but it took me a long time to sell at a small profit the 6000 chests which 
had remained on my hands. But my staple commodity always remained 
indigo; for, as I knew the article well, and was always favoured by 
Messrs. John Henry Schröder and Co. of London with choice and cheap 
purchases, and as I also imported large quantities direct from Calcutta, 
and never confided the sale of indigo to clerks or servants, as others 
did, but always stood myself in my warehouse, and showed and sold it 
personally and wholesale to the indigo dealers, I had no competition to 
fear, and my net profit on this article was on an average £10,000 annually, 
with 6 per cent. interest on the capital employed. 

Heaven continued to bless all my mercantile undertakings in a won- 
derful manner, so that at the end of 1863 I found myself in possession 
of a fortune such as my ambition had never ventured to aspire to. But 
in the midst of the bustle of business I never forgot Troy, or the agree- 
ment I had made with my father and Minna in 1830 to excavate it. I 
loved money indeed, but solely as the means of realizing this great idea 
of my life. Besides, I had recommenced business much against my will, 
and merely in order to have some occupation and distraction while the 
tedious lawsuit with the merchant who had attacked me was going on. 
When therefore his appeal had been rejected by the Senate, and I had 
received from him the last payment, in December 1863, I began to liqui- 
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date my business. But before devoting myself entirely to archeology, 
and to the realization of the dream of my life, I wished to see a little 
more of the world. So І started in April, 1864, for Tunis, to investigate 
the ruins of Carthage, and went thence, by way of Egypt, to India. I 
visited in succession the island of Ceylon, Madras, Caleutta, Benares, 
Agra, Lucknow, Delhi, the Himalaya Mountains, Singapore, and the 
island of Java, and stayed for two months in China, where I visited Hong 
Kong, Canton, Amoy, Foochoo, Shanghai, Tin-Sin, Peking, and the Great 
Wall. Ithen went to Yokohama and Jeddo in Japan, and thence crossed 
the Pacific Ocean in a small English vessel to San Francisco in California. 

Our passage lasted fifty days, which I employed in writing my first work, 
| La Chine et le Japon? From San Francisco I went, by way of Nicaragua, 
io the Eastern United States, travelled through most of them, visited 
Havannah and the city of Mexico, and in the spring of 1866 settled down 
in Paris to study archeology, henceforth with no other interruption than 
short trips to America. 


§ П. Fist Visits то ITHACA, THE PELOPONNESUS, AND Troy: 
1863, 1870. 

At last I was able to realize the dream of my life, and to visit at my 
leisure the scene of those events which had always had such an intense 
interest for me, and the country of the heroes whose adventures had 
delighted and comforted my childhood. I started therefore, in April 
1868, by way of Rome and Naples, for Corfu, Cephalonia, and Ithaca. 
This famous island I investigated carefully ; but the only excavations I 
made there were in the so-called Castle of Ulysses, on the top of Mount 
Aétos. I found the local character of Ithaca to agree perfectly with the 
indieations of the Odyssey, anà shall have occasion to deseribe this island 
more fully in the subsequent pages. 

I afterwards visited the Peloponnesus, and particularly examined the 
ruins of Mycenae, where it appeared to me that the passage in Pausanias? 
in which the Royal Sepulchres are mentioned, and which has now become 
so famous, had been wrongly interpreted ; and that, contrary to the general 
belief, those tombs were not at all understood by that writer to be in the 
lower town, but in the Acropolis itself. I visited Athens, and started 
from the Piraeus for the Dardanelles, whence I went to the village of 
Bounarbashi, at. the southern extremity of the Plain of Troy. Bounarbashi, 
together with the rocky heights behind it, called the Bali Dagh, had until 
then, in recent times, been almost universally considered to be the site of 
the Homeric Ilium; the springs at the foot of that village having been 
regarded as the two springs mentioned by Homer," one of which sent 
forth warm, the other cold water. But, instead of only two springs, I 
found thirty-four, and probably there are forty, the site of them being 
called by the Turks Kirk-Giós,—that is to say, “forty eyes ;" moreover, 
I found in all the springs a uniform temperature of 17° centigrade, 
equal to 62°-6 Fahrenheit. In addition to this, the distance of Bounar- 





8 Paris, 1866, Librairie Centrale. ? Paus. ii. 16, $ 4. 10 Tl, xxii, 147-156. 
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bashi from the Hellespont is, in a straight line, eight miles, whilst all the 
indications of the Iliad seem to prove that the distance between Ilium 
and the Hellespont was but very short, hardly exceeding three miles. 
Nor would it have been possible for Achilles to have pursued Hector in 
the plain round the walls of Troy, had Troy stood on the summit of 
Bounarbashi. I was therefore at once convinced that the Homeric city 
could not possibly have been here. Nevertheless, I wished to investigate 
so important a matter by actual excavations, and took a number of work- 
men to sink pits in hundreds of different places, between the forty springs 
and the extremity of the heights. But at the springs, as well as in 
Bounarbashi and everywhere else, I found only pure virgin soil, and struck 
the rock at a very small depth. At the southern end of the heights alone 
there are some ruins belonging to a very small fortified place, which I 
hold with the learned archeologist, my friend Mr. Frank Calvert, United 
States Vice-Consul at the Dardanelles, to be identical with the ancient 
city of Gergis. Here the late Austrian Consul, G. von Hahn, made some 
excavations, in May 1864, in company with the astronomer Schmidt, of 
Athens. The average depth of the débris was found not to exceed a foot 
and a half; and Von Hahn, as well as myself, discovered there only frag- 
ments of inferior Hellenic pottery of the Macedonian time, and not a 
single relic of archaic pottery. The walls too of this little citadel, in 
which so many great luminaries of archeology have recognized the walls 
of Priam's Pergamus, have been erroneously called Cyclopean. 

Bounarbashi having thus given negative results, I next carefully 
examined all the heights to the right and left of the Trojan Plain, 
but my researches bore no fruits until I came to the site of the city 
called by Strabo New Ilium,’ which is at a distance of only three miles 
from the Hellespont, and perfectly answers in this, as well as in all 
other respects, to the topographical requirements of the Iliad. My 
particular attention was attracted to the spot by the imposing position 
and natural fortifications of the hill called Нуѕѕактлк, which formed the 
north-western corner of Novum Ilium, and seemed to me to mark the 
site of its Acropolis as well as of the Pergamus of Priam. According 
to the measurement of my friend M. Émile Burnouf, honorary director of 
the French School at Athens, the elevation of this hill is 49°-43 mètres 
or 162 ft. above the level of the sea. 

In a hole dug here at random by two villagers, some twenty-five years 
ago, on the brink of the northern slope, in a part of the hill which 
belonged to two Turks of Koum-Kaleh, there was found a small treasure 
of about 1200 silver staters of Antiochus III. 

The first recent writer who asserted the identity of Hissarlik with the 
Homeric Troy was Maclaren.? He showed by the most convincing argu- 
ments that Troy could never have been on the heights of Dounarbashi, 
and that, if it ever existed, Hissarlik must mark its site. But already 





1 Or, to use his exact phrase, “the present 2 Dissertation on the Topography of the Plain 
Ilium,” the Ilium of his day, b viv “Iov, # of Troy, Edinburgh, 1822; and The Plain of 
viv TÓNS, TÒ onwepivoy “Irov. ; Troy described, Edinburgh, 1863. 
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before him, Dr. Edw. Dan. Clarke? had declared himself against Bounar- 
bashi, and thought that the Homerie city had been at the village of 
Chiblak, a theory afterwards adopted by P. Barker Webb.* Such weighty 
authorities as George Grote? Julius Braun,’ and Gustav von Ecken- 
brecher,’ have also declared in favour of Hissarlik. Mr. Frank Calvert 
further, who began by upholding the theory which placed Troy at 
Dounarbashi, became, through the arguments of the above writers, and 
particularly, it appears, through those of Maclaren and Barker Webb, a 
convert to the Troy-Hissarlik theory and a valiant champion of it. He 
owns nearly one-half of Hissarlik, and in two small ditches he had dug on 
his property he had brought to light before my visit some remains of the 
Macedonian and Roman periods; as well as part of the wall of Hellenic 
masonry, which, according to Plutarch (in his Life of Alexander), was 
built by Lysimachus. І at once decided to commence excavations here, 
and announced this intention in the work Ithaque, le Péloponnese et Troie, 
which I published at the end of 1868. Having sent a copy of this work, 
together with a dissertation in ancient Greek, to the University of Rostock, 
that learned body honoured me with the diploma of Doctor of Philosophy. 
With unremitting zeal I have ever since endeavoured to show myself 
worthy of the dignity conferred on me. 

In the book referred to I mentioned (p. 97) that, according to my 
interpretation of the passage of Pausanias (ii. 16, § 4) in which he 
speaks of the Sepulchres at Mycenae, the Royal Tombs must be looked 
for in the Acropolis itself, and not in the lower town. As this inter- 
pretation of mine was in opposition to that of all other scholars, it was 
at the time refused a hearing ; now, however, that in 1876 I have actu- 
ally found these sepulchres, with their immense treasures, on the very 
site indicated by me, it would seem that my critics were in the wrong 
and not myself. 

Circumstances obliged me to remain nearly the whole of the year 
1869 in the United States, and it was therefore only in April 1870 
that I was able to return to Hissarlik and make a preliminary excavation, 
in order to test the depth to which the artificial soil extended. І made it 
at the north-western corner, in a place where the hill had increased 
considerably in size, and where, consequently, the accumulation of débris 
of the Hellenic period was very great. Hence it was only after digging 
16 ft. below the surface, that I laid bare a wall of huge stones, 6j ft. 
thick, which, as my later excavations have shown, belonged to a tower 
of the Macedonian epoch. 


3 Travels in various Countries of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa; London, 1812. 

4 Topographie de la Troade ; Paris, 1844. 

5 Hist. of Greece; 4th edit. London, 1872, i. 
pp. 305, 306. 

5 Geschichte der Kunst in ihrem Entwicklungs- 
gange, Wiesbaden, 1856; and Homer und sein 


Zeitalter, Heidelberg, 1856-1858, ii. pp. 206- 
274. 

' Die Lage des Homerischen Troja; Düssel- 
dorf, 1875, 

* In French, published by C. Reinwald, 15 rue 
des Saints Pères, Paris; in German, by Е. A. 
Brockhaus, Leipzig. 
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$ ТП. Finsr Year’s Work ar Hissannm: 1871. 


In order to carry on more extensive excavations I needed a firman 
‘from the Sublime Porte, which I only obtained in September 1871, 
through the kind offices of my friends the United States Minister 
Resident at Constantinople, Mr. Wyne MeVeagh, and the late dragoman 
of the United States Legation, Mr. John P. Brown. 

At length, on the 27th of September, I made my way to the Darda- 
nelles, together with my wife, Sophia Schliemann, who is a native of 
Athens and a warm admirer of Homer, and who, with glad enthusiasm, 
joined me in executing the great work which, nearly half a century ago, 
my childish simplicity had agreed upon with my father and planned with 
Minna. But we met with ever-recurring difficulties on the part of the 
Turkish authorities, and it was not until the 11th of October that we 
could fairly commence our work.. There being no other shelter, we were 
obliged to live in the neighbouring Turkish village of Chiblak, a mile and 
a quarter from Hissarlik. After working with an average number of 
eighty labourers daily up to the 24th of November, we were compelled 
to cease the excavations for the winter. But during that interval we had 
been able to make a large trench on the face of the steep northern slope, 
and to dig down to a depth of 33 ft. below the surface of the hill. 

We first found there the remains of the later Aeolic Ilium, which, 
on an average, reached to a depth of 65 #. Unfortunately we were 
obliged to destroy the foundations of a building, 59 ft. long and 43 ft. 
broad, of large wrought stones, which, by the inseriptions found in or 
close to it, which will be given in the chapter on the Greek Ilium, seems 
to have been the Bouleuterion or Senate House. Below these Hellenic 
ruins, and to a depth of about 18 ft., the débris contained a few stones, 
and some very coarse hand-made pottery. Below this stratum I came to 
à large number of house-walls, of unwrought stones cemented with earth, 
and, for the first time, met with immense quantities of stone implements 
&nd saddle-querns, together with more coarse hand-made pottery. From 
about 20 ft. to 30 ft. below the surface, nothing was found but calcined 
débris, immense masses of sun-dried or slightly-baked bricks and house- 
walls of the same, numbers of saddle-querns, but fewer stone implements 
of other kinds, and much better hand-made pottery. Ata depth of 30 ft. 
and 33 ft. we discovered fragments of house-walls of large stones, many 
of them rudely hewn ; we also came upon a great many very large blocks. 
The stones of these house-walls appeared as if they had been separated 
from one another by a violent earthquake. My instruments for excavating 
were very imperfect: I had to work with only pickaxes, wooden shovels, 
baskets, and eight wheelbarrows. 


$ IV. Seconp Years Work at Hissannik : 1872. 


I returned to Hissarlik with my wife at the end of March 1872, 
and resumed the excavations with 100 workmen. But I was soon able 
to increase the number of my labourers to 130, and had often even 
150 men at work. I was now well prepared for the work, having been 
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provided by my honoured friends, Messrs. John Henry Schréder & Co. 
of London, with the very best English wheelbarrows, pickaxes, and 
spades, and having also procured three overseers and an engineer, Mr. 
A. Laurent, to make the maps and plans. The last received monthly 
£20, the overseers £6 each, and my servant £7 4s.; whilst the daily 
wages of my common labourers were 1 fr. 80c., or about 18 pence 
sterling. I now built on the top of Hissarlik a wooden house, with three 
rooms and a magazine, kitchen, &e., and covered the buildings with 
waterproof felt to protect them from the rain.’ 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































No. 1. Troy as seen from Koum Kivi, in June 1879. 


On the steep northern slope of Hissarlik, which rises at an angle 
of 45°, and at a perpendicular depth of 464 ft. below the surface, I 
dug out a platform 233 ft. wide,and found there an immense number of 
poisonous snakes; among them remarkably numerous specimens of the 
small brown adder called antelion (avtyjdvov), which is hardly thicker 
than an earthworm, and gets its name from the vulgar belief, that the 
person bitten by it only survives till sunset. 

I first struck the rock at a depth of about 53 ft. below the surface of 
the hill, and found the lowest stratum of artificial soil to consist of very 
compact débris of houses, as hard as stone, and house-walls of small 
pieces of unwrought or very rudely cut limestone, put together so that 
the joint between two of the stones in a lower layer is always covered by 
a single stone in the course above it. This lowest stratum was succeeded 
by house-walls built of large limestone blocks, generally unwrought, but 
often rudely cut into something resembling a quadrangular shape. Some- 
times I came upon large masses of such massive blocks lying close upon 
one another, and having all the appearance of being the broken walls 
of some large building. There is no trace of a general conflagration, 
either in this stratum of buildings built with large stones or in the 
lowest layer of débris; indeed, the multitudinous shells found in these 
two lowest strata are uninjured, which sufficiently proves that they have 
not been exposed to a great heat. I found in these two lowest strata the 





? These houses are seen in the views on the subsequent pages, No. 5 on p. 29, &c. 
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same stone implements as before, but the pottery is different. The 
pottery differs also from that in the upper strata. 

As the cutting of the great platform on the north side of Hissarlik 
advanced but slowly, I began on the Ist of May a second large trench 
from the south side; but the slope being there but slight, I was forced 
to give it a dip of 14. I here brought to light, near the surface, a 
pretty bastion, composed of large blocks of limestone, which may date 
from the time of Lysimachus. The southern part of Hisgarlik has been 
formed principally by the débris of the later or Novum Ilium, and for 
this reason Greek antiquities are found here at a much greater depth than 
on the top of the hill. 

As it was my object to excavate Troy, which I expected to find 
in one of the lower cities, I was forced to demolish many interesting 
ruins in the upper strata; as, for example, at a depth of 20 ft. below 
the surface, the ruins of a pre-historic building 10 ft. high, the walls 
of which consisted of hewn blocks of limestone perfectly smooth and 
cemented with clay. The building evidently belonged to the fourth of 
the enormous strata of débris in succession from the virgin soil; and 
if, as cannot be doubted, each stratum represents the ruins of a distinct 
city, it belonged to the fourth city. It rested on the calcined bricks and 
other débris of the third city, the latter being apparently marked by 
the ruins of four different houses, which had succeeded each other on 
the site, and of which the lowest had been founded on remnants of 
walls or loose stones of the second city. I was also forced to destroy 
a small channel made of green sandstone, 8 in. broad and 7 in. deep, 
which I found at a depth of about 36 ft. below the surface, and which 
probably served as the gutter of a house. 

With the consent of Mr. Frank Calvert, I also began on the 20th 
of June, with the help of seventy labourers, to excavate in his field on 
the north side of Hissarlik,! where, close to my large platform and at a 
perpendieular depth of 40ft. below the plateau of the hill, I dug out 
of its slope another platform, about 109 ft. broad, with an upper ter- 
race and side galleries, in order to facilitate the removal of the débris. 
No sooner had I commenced the work than I struek against a marble 
triglyph with a splendid metope, representing Phoebus Apollo and the 
four horses of the Sun.? This triglyph, as well as a number of drums 
of Doric columns which I found there, can leave no doubt that a temple 
of Apollo of the Dorie order once existed on the spot, which had, how- 
ever, been so completely destroyed that I did not discover even a stone 
of its foundations ? situ. 

When I had dug this platform for a distance of 82 feet into the hill, 
I found that I had commenced it at least 164} ft. too high, and I therefore 
abandoned it, contenting myself with cutting into its centre a trench 





10 In my former work, Troy and its Remains, 1 See the large trench marked у on the north 
this burnt city, which I hold to be the Ilium of side to the right of point c, on Plan I. (of Troy). 
Homer, was reckoned as the second from the 2 See the engraving and description in the 


virgin soil. The reasors for now reckoning it chapter on the Greek Ilium. 
the third will be given at the proper place. 
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26ft. wide at the top and 13 ft. wide at the bottom.? At a distance of 
131 ft. from the slope of the hill, I came upon a great wall, 10 ft. high 
and 6} ft. thick (see No. 2, в), 
the top of which is just 34 ft. 
below the surface. It is built in 
the so-called Cyclopean manner, 
of large blocks joined together 
with small ones: it had at one 
time been much higher, as the 
quantity of stones lying beside 
it seemed to prove. It evidently 
belonged to the city built with 
large stones, the second in suc- 
cession from the virgin soil. At 
a depth of 6 ft. below this wallI 





No.2. Front View of Walls belonging to the First and E 
Ш NE. NM" found a retaining wall of smaller 


The wall r is built of large blocks joined with small ones; stones (see No. 2, А), rising at an 
its courses are sloping, and appear to have followed the o б 
dip of the ancient soil. The wall A is still more ancient; angle of 45 E This latter wall 
it is an abamurus or retaining wall,and has served to must of course be much older 


sustain the slope of the hill. 


than the former: it evidently 
served to support the slope of the hill, and it proves beyond any doubt 
that, since its erection, the hill had increased 131 ft. in breadth and 84 ft. 
in height. As my friend Professor A. H. Sayce was the first to point out, 
this wall, a, is built in exactly the same style as the house-walls of the 
first and lowest city, the joint between two of the stones in the lower 
layer being always covered by a third in the upper layer. Accordingly, 
in agreement with him, I do nót hesitate to attribute this wall to the 
first city. The débris of the lower stratum being as hard as stone, І 
had very great difficulty in excavating it in the ordinary way, and 
I found it easier to undermine it by cutting it vertically, and with the 
help of windlasses and enormous iron levers, nearly 10 ft. in length and 
6 in. in circumference, to loosen and so break it down in fragments 
16 ft. high, 16 ft. broad, and 10ft. thick. But I found this manner of 
excavating very dangerous, two workmen having been buried alive under a 
mass of débris of 2560 cubie feet, and having been saved as by a miracle. 
In eonsequenee of this accident I gave up the idea of running the great 
platform 233 ft. broad through the whole length of the hill, and decided 
on first digging a trench, 98 ft. wide at the top and 65 ft. at the bottom.* 
As the great extent of my excavations rendered it necessary for me to 
work with no less than from 120 to 150 labourers, I was obliged, on the 
1st of June, on account of the harvest season, to increase the daily wages 
to 2 francs. But even this would not have enabled me to collect the 
requisite number of men, had not the late Mr. Max Müller, German 
Consul at Gallipoli, sent me 40 workmen from that place. After the Ist 





3 See this trench marked w in the middle of Plan III. at the end of the volume, the letters 
the large trench v, to the right of point C on . X-Y on this plan marking the east side of this 
Plan I. (of Troy). | great trench, which is indicated by the same 

4 See No. 4, p. 28, ta the right; also Sectional letters on Plan I. (of Troy). 
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of July, however, I easily procured a constant supply of 150 workmen. 
Through the kindness of Mr. Charles Cookson, English Consul at Constan- 
tinople, I secured 10 hand-carts, which are drawn by two men and pushed 
by a third. I thus had 10 hand-carts and 88 wheelbarrows to work with, 
in addition to whieh I kept 6 horse-carts, each of which cost 5 franes 
or 4s. a day, so that the total cost of my excavations amounted to more 
than 400 francs (£16) а day. Besides screw-jacks, chains and wind- 
lasses, my implements consisted of 24 large iron levers, 108 spades, and 
103 pickaxes, all of the best English manufacture. I had three capital 














































































































No.3. The Great Tower of Ilium, seen from the S.E. The top is 8m. (26 ft.) below the surface of the hill: 
the foundation is on the rock, 14 м. (464 ft.) deep: the height of the Tower is 20 ft. 


foremen, and my wife and myself were present at the work from sunrise 
to sunset; but our difficulties increased continually with the daily 
augmenting distanee to which we had to remove the débris. Besides 
this, the constant strong gale from the north, which drove a blinding 
dust into our eyes, was exceedingly troublesome. 

On the south side of the hill, where on account of the slight natural 
slope I had to make my great trench with an inclination of 76°, I dis- 
covered, at a distance of 197 ft. from its entrance, a great mass of masonry, 
consisting of two distinct walls, each about 15 ft. broad, built close 
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together, and founded on the rock at a depth of 464 ft. below the surface. 
Both are 20 ft. high; the outer wall slopes on the south side at an angle 
of 15°, and is vertical on the north side. The inner wall falls off at an 
angle of 45^ on its south side, which is opposite to the north side of the 
outer wall. There is thus a deep hollow between the two walls. The 
outer wall is built of smaller stones cemented with clay, but it does 
not consist of solid masonry. The inner wall is built of large unwrought 
blocks of limestone; it has on the north side solid masonry to a depth 
of only 4 ft., and leans here against a sort of rampart 651 ft. broad and 
161 ft. high, partly composed of the limestone which had to be removed 
in order to level the rock for building the walls upon it. These two walls 
are perfectly flat on the top, and have never been higher; they are 140 ft. 
long, their aggregate breadth being 40 ft. on the east and 30 ft. at the 
west end. The remnants of brick walls and masses of broken bricks, 
pottery, whorls, stone implements, saddlequern-stones, &e., with which 
they were covered, appear to indicate that they were used by the inha- 
bitants of the third or burnt city, as the substructions of a great tower; 
and I shall therefore, to avoid misunderstanding, call these walls, through- 
out the present work, * the Great Tower," though they may originally 
have been intended by their builders for a different purpose. "The accom- 
panying engraving (No. 3) gives a sketch of the two walls as they looked 
when they were first brought to light and when they still appeared to 
be one solid mass of masonry. A much better view of these two great 
walls is given by the engraving No. 144. 


$ V. Tarp Yran's Work AT Ніѕѕлвілк: 1873. 


I ceased excavating on the 14th of August, 1872, and resumed my 
operations, in company with my wife, on the Ist of February of the 
following year. In the preceding autumn, by the side of my two wooden 
buildings, we had built a house for ourselves composed of stones brought 
to light in my excavations, and had made the walls 2ft. thick ;° but we 
were compelled to let our foremen occupy it, as they were not sufficiently 
provided with elothes and wrappers, and would otherwise have perished 
during the great cold of the winter. My poor wife and myself, therefore, 
suffered very much, since the icy north wind, which recals Homer's fre- 
quent mention of the blasts of Boreas, blew with such violence through 
the chinks of our house-walls, which were made of planks, that we were 
not even able to light our lamps in the evening; and although we had 
fire on the hearth, yet the thermometer showed —4° Réaumur or 23° 
Fahrenheit, while the water which stood near the hearth froze into solid 
masses, During the day we could to some degree bear the cold by work- 
ing in the excavations, but in the evenings we had nothing to keep us 
warm except our enthusiasm for the great work of discovering Troy. 





See engraving No. 9, p. 34, the house to out this work use the name “Troy,” specially 
the right, represented also on No. 10, р. 35, on employing it to denote the burnt city, the third 
which the house to the left is one of the wooden іп succession from the virgin soil, whatever may 
buildings removed hither. be the name which will be ultimately given to 

в For the sake of convenience, Ishallthrougn- it by the scientific world. 
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Once we had the narrowest possible escape from being burnt alive. 
The stones of our fireplace rested merely upon the boards of the floor, 
and, whether through a crevice in the cement between the stones or from 
some other cause, one night the floor took fire; and when I accidentally 
awoke at З o'elock, I found flames extending over a large part of it. The 
room was filled with dense smoke, and the north wall was just beginning 
to catch fire; a few seconds would have sufficed to burn a hole into it, 
and the whole house would then have been in flames in less than a 
minute, for a high north gale was blowing on that side. I did not, 
however, lose my presence of mind. Pouring the contents of a bath upon 
the burning wall, I at once stopped the fire in that direetion. Our cries 
awoke a labourer who was asleep in the adjoining room, and he called the 
foremen from the stone house to our assistance. Without losing a moment 
they fetched hammers, iron levers, and pickaxes: the floor was broken 
up, torn to pieces, and quantities of damp earth thrown upon it, as we 
had no water. But, as the lower beams were burning in many places, a 
quarter of an hour elapsed before we got the fire under and all danger 
was at an end. 

For the first three weeks I had an average number of 100 workmen 
only, but on the 24th of February we were able to increase the number 
to 158, and later on to 160, which remained our average number of 
labourers up to the last. 

Besides continuing the excavations on the north side in the field of 
Mr. Frank Calvert, I opened another trench, 42} ft. broad, on the same 
side, at the eastern end of the large platform,’ upon which I had to 
throw the greater part of the débris which was dug up, as it would 
have been difficult to carry it to a greater distance. I also dug in a 
north-westerly direction, from the south-eastern corner of the ancient 
сіу. 

As the hill at this point has only а very gradual slope, I was com- 
pelled to give the new trench a considerable dip, but nevertheless was 
able to make eight side passages for removing the débris. Experience 
had shown me that much precious time was lost in breaking down an 
earthen wall with long iron levers driven in by a ram, and that it was 
much more profitable and less dangerous for the workmen to keep the 
earthen wall always at an ascending angle of 55^, since they can then 
dig as occasion requires, and cut away the débris from below with 
pickaxes. 

In this new trench I had first to break through a wall 10 ft. thick, 
consisting of large blocks of marble, most of which were drums of 
Corinthian columns cemented with lime; then I had to pierce the wall of 
Lysimachus, which was also 10 ft. thick, and built of large hewn stones, 
Besides this, we had to eut our way through two Trojan walls, the first 
51 ft. thick, and the second 10 ft.; both consisting of stones joined 
together with earth. While making this excavation I found a great 





7 See No. 4 to the left, and on Plan I. (of ^ and on Sectional Plan IV. the points z-z. 
Troy) the letters P P to the south of point c. 9 See ibid. 
® See on Plan І. (of Troy) the trench z-z 
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number of large earthen wine-jars (mií8o:), from 31 to 62 ft. high and 
from 2 to 4ft. wide, as well as numerous drums of Corinthian columns 












































































































































; as the excavations appeared in June 1873. At its beginning, 


to the right and left, is visible part of the great Outer Wall. 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































To the right, the Great Trench cut through the whole Hill 

















































































































































































































































































































No.4. Trojan Buildings on the north side. 




































































and other sculptured blocks of marble. All these marbles must have 
belonged to the Hellenic buildings, the southern wall of which I laid 
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bare to a distance of 2855 ft." At first this wall is composed of small 
stones joined with cement, and it rests upon well-hewn blocks of lime- 
stone; further on it consists solely of this latter masonry. The direction 
of the wall, and hence of the whole building, is east south-east. 

Three inscriptions, which I found among its ruins," and one of which 
states that it was set up in the ‘epov—that is to say, in thé temple— 
leave no doubt that this was the temple of the Шап Athené, the moe- 
odyos Oed, for it is only this sanetuary that could have been called 
simply rò (epóv on account of its size and importance, which surpassed 
that of all the other temples of Novum Ilium. 









































































































































































































































































































































No.5. The Excavations below the Temple.of Athené. From the East. 
As the excavations appeared in April 1873, 


Its foundations nowhere extended to a greater depth than 6} ft. The 
floor, which consisted of large slabs of limestone resting upon double 
layers of hewn blocks of the same material, was frequently covered with 
only a foot of vegetable soil, and never with more than 3} ft. of it. 
This explains the total absence of entire sculptures; for whatever sculp- 
tures there were in or upon the temple could not sink into the ground 
on the summit of the hill when the building was destroyed, and they 
therefore remained on the surface for many centuries, till they were 
broken up by religious zeal or out of sheer mischief. Hence we can 
easily explain the enormous mass of fragments of statues which cover 
the entire hill In order to bring Troy itself to light, I was forced to 
Sacrifice the ruins of this temple, of which I left standing only some 
parts of the north and south walls.! 





10 See Sectional Plan IV., line z-z, and Plan I. Greek Шит. 
. (of Troy) under the same letters. 1 See the woodcuts No. 5, No. 7, and Sectional 
№ They will be given in the chapter on the Plan IV., points z-z in the upper row, marked U, 
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Just below the south wall of the temple I brought to light the 
remains of a small round cellar, 33 ft. in diameter and about 24 ft. high, 
which stood beneath the foundations, and must therefore be older than the 
temple. It was built of chalk and stones, but the inner side had been 
daubed over with a kind of varnish or glaze, and had a glossy appearance. 
This small cellar was filled with fragments of Greek terra-cottas, among 
which, however, I found six small vases almost uninjured. 

Below the temple, at a depth of from 23 to 26 ft. beneath the surface, 
I discovered a house with eight or nine chambers:? its walls consist 
of small stones cemented with earth, from 192 to 25} in. thick. Several 
of these walls were 10 ft. high, and on some of them could be seen large 
patches of a plaster made of yellow or white clay. In most of the rooms 
the floors had been of wood; in one only I found a floor of unhewn 
slabs of limestone. 

By the side of the house, as “әй as in its larger apartments, I found 
a great quantity of human bones, but only two “skeletons, which must 
be those of warriors, for they were found at a depth of 23 ft., with 
fragments of helmets on or near their heads. Unfortunately the frag- 
ments are so small and corroded, that the helmets cannot be put together 
again; but their upper portions (¢aAov) were well preserved, and a draw- 
ing of one of them will be given in its place. My honoured friend, 
Professor Rudolf Virchow of Berlin, has kindly made exact drawings of 
these skulls, which will be given in the chapter on the Third, the burnt 
City, together with his dissertation on them. By the side of one of 
the skeletons, I found a large lance-head, of which I shall also give 
a drawing. 

The quantity of pottery found in and around this house was really 
enormous. It deserves particular mention that, when the Temple of 
Athené was built, the site on which it stood was artificially levelled, and 
a considerable portion of it was cut away. This is proved by the calcined 
ruins of the burnt city which are here found immediately below the 
foundations of the temple, whereas elsewhere two distinct strata of débris, 
16 ft. deep, intervene between the Hellenic city and the burnt city. 

On the east side of the house was a sacrificial altar of a very 
primitive description, which is turned to the N.W. by W., and consists 
of a slab of slate-granite about 51 ft. long and 54 ft. broad? The 
upper part of the stone is cut into the form of a crescent, probably 

to facilitate the slaughter of the animal which was intended for sacrifice. 
About 4 ft. below the sacrificial altar I found a channel made of slabs 
of green slate, which probably served to carry off the blood. The altar 
stood on a pedestal of bricks but very slightly burnt, and was surrounded 
by an enormous quantity of similar bricks and wood- ashes to а height of 
10 feet. Both the sacrificial stone and its pedestal were daubed over with 
a white crust of clay, which upon the pedestal was nearly an inch thick. 

Below the level of the altar and the pre-historic house already 
mentioned, I came upon walls of fortification* and very ancient houses,’ 





2 See the engraving No. 7. two places marked f, h. 
3 See the engraving No. 6. 5 See No. 7 to the left, just below the over- 
4 See Plan of Troy on the south side, in the hanging marble block. 
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the walls of which are still partially covered with a coating of clay and 
white colour, all bearing traces of a terrible conflagration, which had 
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No. 6. Great Altar for Sacrifices, found in the depths of the Temple of Athené. (1 : 25 actual size.) 
As the altar appeared in 1873. 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































so completely destroyed everything in the chambers, that we only occa- 
sionally found charred fragments of pottery among the red and yellow 
wood-ashes with which the spaces were filled. Curiously enough, other 
house-walls were again found below: these must be still older than those 
above; like them, they show indications of having been exposed to a 
great heat. 

In fact, this labyrinth of ancient house-walls, built one above another 
and discovered under the Temple of Athené erected by Lysimachus, is 
unique, and presents the archeologist. with the richest materials for 
investigation. The greatest difficulty connected with the discovery, 
however, is afforded by one of the above-mentioned walls of fortification, 
112 ft. high, which runs through the labyrinth from W.N.W. to E.S.E. 
This is likewise built of stones joined together with earth, and is 6 ft. 
broad at the top and 12 ft. broad at the foot. It does not stand directly 
upon the native rock, nor was it built till the rock had gradually become 
covered with a layer of earth 13 ft. in thickness. Running parallel 
with this wall of fortification, only 24 ft. from it and at the same depth, 
there is a wall 2 ft. high, which is likewise built of stones cemented 
with earth.® 

The chamber at the greatest depth to which I have excavated is 
10 ft. high and 11} ft. wide; but it may have been higher: its length 
I have not been able to ascertain. One of the compartments of the 





6 See Plan I. (of Troy), on the south side, in the places marked f, A. 
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uppermost houses, below the Temple of Athené and belonging to the 


third, the burnt city, appears to have been used as a magazine for storing 
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corn or wine, for there are in it nine enormous earthen jars (miĝot) of 


various forms, about 54 ft. high and 41 ft. across, their mouths being from 
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291 to 3511n. broad.” Each of them has four handles, 33 in. broad, and 
the clay of which they are made is as much as 2}in. thick. Upon the 
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No.8. The Magazine, with its Colossal Jars, in the depths of the Temple of Athené; as it 
appearcd in June 1873. ! 








south side of the jars I found a wall of fortification, 26 ft. long and 10 ft. 
high, built of sun-dried bricks, which, though thoroughly baked in the 
conflagration, were exceedingly fragile. 

In the middle of March I also commenced a large excavation close 
to my wooden house and to the west of the Great Tower? I found 
‘near the surface the ruins of a large house of the Greek period, which 
extended to a depth of 6} ft. It must have belonged to a great man, 
perhaps a high priest, for the floors of the rooms were made of large slabs 
of red stone excellently polished. Below this Greek house I found, as 
usual, a layer of débris with but few stones; then a number of house- 
walls composed of small stones joined together with earth; and beneath 
these again immense masses of burnt and partly-vitrified bricks. At last, 
at the depth of 30 ft. below the surface, I brought to light a street 171 ft. 
wide, paved with stone flags, from 4} to 5 ft. long and from 35 in. to 43 ft. 
broad, which runs down very abruptly in a south-westerly direction 
towards the Plain.? Тһе slope of the street is so great that, while on the 
north side, so far as it is there uncovered, it is only 30 ft. below the 
surface of the hill, at a distance of 33 ft. further to the south it already 
lies as low as 37 ft. under the ground. 

This well-paved street led me to conjecture that a large building must 
at one time have stood at the end of it, at a short distance on the north- 





7 In the view, No. 8, six of the jars are shown, 8 See No. 9 to the left. 
and a seventh (broken) 1з outside the trench to 9 See No. 10 and No. 13, and Plan I. (of 
the right. The two largest of all are out of view, Troy), a. 
on the other side of the wall of the magazine, 
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east side, and I therefore immediately set 100 men to dig through the 
ground lying in front of it in that direction. I found the street covered 
to a height of from 7 to 10 #6. with yellow, red, or black wood-ashes, 
















































































































































































































































































Plain of Troy and Hellespont 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































Dr. Schliemann’s Stone House, referred to on p. 26, 
‘The excavations as they appeared in May 1873. 









































No. 9. The Tower of Iliun, the Gate, and the Ruins of a large House; looking North along the cutting through the whole Hill. 


Dr. Schliemann's Wooden Fouse and Magazine. 





mixed with thoroughly-burnt and often partly-vitrified fragments of bricks 
and stones. Above this thick layer of débris I came upon the ruins of 
a large building composed of stones cemented with earth, of which I only 
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broke away as much as was necessary to clear the street with its 
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parapets.” Proceeding thus in a north-easterly direction, I brought to 
light two large gateways, standing 20 ft. apart, and in each of them a 
long copper bolt, which had no doubt served to fasten 
the wooden wings of the gates, and of which I give 
drawings. The first gateway is 121 ft. wide, and is 
formed by two projections of the side-wall, one of which 
stands out to a distance of 21 ft., the other to a distance 
of 23 ft.; both are 3} ft. high and 32 ft. broad. The 
pavement of large flags ends at the first gate, whence to 
the second gate—for a distance of 20 ft.—the street is 
very roughly paved with large unhewn stones! The 
pavement has probably become uneven through the fall 
of the walls of the great tower, which must once have 
crowned the Gates, and of whose existence the masses 
of calcined rubbish, from 7 to 10 ft. deep, which covered 
the passage, furnish the most evident proofs. It is clear 
that wood entered largely into the construction of these 
walls, not only from the large masses of wood-ashes, but 
also from the fact that the large red flags of the street, 
though they looked fresh and solid when first brought 
Mur ea nM to light, speedily crumbled away when exposed to the 
jolts; lound exactly 
in the middle (No.11) air; a circumstance which can only be explained by the 
ot thesenndGaes intense heat to which they had been subjected. 

Like the first gate, the second gate is also formed by 
two projections in the wall, which are 2 ft. high, more than З ft. broad, 
and project about 24 ft. 

I cleared the street as far as 5 ft. to the north-east of the second 
gate, but did not venture to proceed further, as this could not have 
been done without breaking down more of the walls of the large house 
erected upon the débris with which it is covered to the depth of from 
7 to 10 ft. This house is, of course, of later date than the double gate; 
but still I considered it of great interest to archeology, the more so as 
it covered the ruins of extensive and more ancient buildings to the right 
and left of the gate. These latter are on a level with the double gate, 
and, as that to the north-west seems to be the largest building of the 
burnt city, the third in succession from the virgin soil, I believed it to be 
the mansion of the last chief or king of the town. The correctness of 
this opinion appears to be corroborated by the large number of treasures 
I subsequently discovered in or close to it. The more recent house had 
been erected when the ruins of the more ancient houses were completely 
covered with ashes and burnt débris, as is obvious from the fact that the 
more recent walls run in all directions above the more ancient ones, never 
standing directly upon them, and frequently separated from them by a 
layer of calcined rubbish, from 7 to 10 ft. deep. The ruined walls of the 
lower as well as of the upper houses are built of stones joined together 
with earth: but the walls of the lower houses are much thicker and more 
solidly built than those of the upper one. It is plain that the more 


No, 11. 








10 See No. 10. 1 See No. 10 and No. 13, and the place marked a on Plan I. (of Troy). 
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recent house was not built till the street was covered up, to а depth of 
from 7 to 10 ft., by the ruins and débris of the fallen buildings. 

From these and other considerations, I wished to preserve as much 
as possible of both the ancient and the more recent buildings, the more 
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so as I feared my statements in regard to them might be disbelieved. 
Consequently, after clearing the double gate, I left the ruins of both 
buildings in situ, and removed the débris from those chambers only 
of the ancient houses which could be excavated without injury to the 
building above them. I found in them a vast quantity of pottery of the 
most interesting character, which will be made known to the reader in 
the proper place. 

The great cold did not last long, and we had afterwards splendid 
weather. The nights however were cold up to the middle of March, and 
the thermometer frequently fell to the freezing-point towards morning, 
whereas during the day the heat of the sun was already beginning to be 
troublesome, the thermometer often showing 18° Réaumur (721° Fahren- 
heit)in the shade at mid-day. From about the 1st of March we heard 
the perpetual croaking of millions of frogs in the surrounding marshes, 
and in the second week of March the storks returned. One of the many 
discomforts of our life in the wilderness we inhabited was the hideous 
shrieking of innumerable owls, which built their nests in the holes of 
my trenches; their shrieks had a weird and horrible sound, and were 
especially intolerable at night. 

Up to the beginning of May 1873, I had believed that the hill of 
Hissarlik, where I was excavating, marked the site of the Trojan 
citadel only ; and it certainly is the fact that Hissarlik was the Acropolis . 
of Novum Ilium. I therefore imagined that Troy was larger than the 
latter town, or at least as large; but I thought it important to dis- 
cover the precise limits of the Homeric city, and accordingly I sank 
twenty shafts as far down as the rock, on the west, south-west, south- 
south-east, and east of Hissarlik, directly at its foot or at some distance 
from it, on the plateau of the Ilium of the Greek colony. As I found 
in these shafts no trace of fragments either of pre-historic pottery or of 
pre-historic house-walls, and nothing but fragments of Hellenic pottery 
and Hellenic house-walls; and as, moreover, the hill of Hissarlik has a 
very steep slope towards the north, the north-east, and the north-west, 
facing the Hellespont, and is also very steep on the west side towards 
the Plain, the city could not possibly have extended in any one of these 
directions beyond the hill itself. It therefore appears certain that the 
ancient city cannot have extended on any side beyond the primeval 
plateau of Hissarlik, the circumference of which is indicated on the 
south and south-west by the Great Tower and the double gate; and on 
the north-west, north-east, and east, by the great boundary wall. 

The shafts which I sank beyond the hill are all indicated -by letters, 
A to v, on the Plan of the Hellenic Шит, on which it is also stated at 
what precise depth in each of them the rock was struck; and of the seven 
deepest shafts sections are given. I therefore call particular attention 
to this Plan? I also call particular attention to the tombs which I 
came upon in the shafts which are marked p, o, and m on the Plan of 








2 I reluctantly give the later Ilium the for perhaps 1400 years. All classical writers 
epithet Novum, because the city existed for at (except Strabo) call it simply Ilium. 
least 1000 years, and its site has been a desert 3 See Plan II. at the end of the volume. 
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Novum Ilium. Each of these three tombs was cut out of the rock and 
covered with flat slabs: each contained a corpse; but the corpses were 
all so much damaged, that the skulls crumbled to dust when exposed 
to the air. The tombs evidently belonged to persons of small means 
and of a late date, since what little pottery was found in them was of 
a very inferior description and evidently of the Roman period. But the 
fact that in three out of the twenty shafts, which I sank at random 
on the site of Novum Ilium, tombs were discovered, seems to denote 
with great probability that the inhabitants of that city buried their dead, 
or at least a large portion of them, within the precinets of the town. 
Cremation however was also in use with them, since in the first trench 
I opened, in April 1870, I struck upon an urn of the Roman period, filled 
with ashes of animal matter intermixed with remnants of caleined bones, 
which are evidently those of a human body. I did not find any other 
burnt bodies in the strata of Novum Ilium, but it must be.remembered 
that I only excavated in Hissarlik, which does not cover a twenty-fifth 
part of the later еу.“ Hissarlik moreover was the Acropolis of Novum 
Ilium and contained the principal temples, in consequence of which it is 
likely that it was considered sacred ground, in which no burials were 
allowed. Hence it is very probable that, if systematic excavations were 
made in the lower city, many sepulchres and funeral urns would be found. 

The inhabitants of the five pre-historic cities of Hissarlik seem gene- 
rally to have burnt the dead, as I found in 1872 two tripod-urns with 
calcined human remains on the virgin soil in the first city; and in 
1871, 1872, and 1873, a vast number of large funeral urns, contain- 
ing human ashes, iu the third and fourth cities. I found no bones 
however except a single tooth, and on one occasion among the ashes a 
human skull, which is well preserved, with the exception of the lower 
jaw, which is missing: as I found a brooch of bronze along with it, 
I suppose it may have belonged to a woman. I am also indebted to 
Prof. Virehow for drawings of this skull, which will be given, together 
with his dissertation on it and the other skulls, in the chapter on the 
Third, the burnt City. 
. Tt is true that nearly all the pottery found in the pre-historic ruins 
of Hissarlik is broken, and that there is hardly one large vessel out 
of twenty which is not in fragments; nay, in the first two cities the 
pottery has all been shattered by the weight and pressure of the stones 
with which the second city was built. But still, even if all the funeral 
urns with human ashes ever deposited in Hissarlik had been well 
preserved, yet, judging from the fragments of them—in spite of the 
abundance of these fragments—I can hardly think that I could have 
found even a thousand entire urns. It is, therefore, evident that the 
inhabitants of the five pre-historic cities of Hissarlik buried only a 
small part of their funeral urns in the city itself, and that we must 
look for their principal necropolis elsewhere. 

Whilst these important excavations were going on, I neglected the 
trenches on the north side, and only worked there when I had workmen to 





4 See Plan II. (of the Hellenic Ilium). 
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spare. But I brought to light here the prolongation of the great wall 
which I agree with Prof. Sayce in attributing to the second stone city.* 

Wishing to investigate the fortifications on the west and north-west 
sides of the ancient city, in the beginning of May 1873 I also com- 
menced making a trench, 33 ft. broad and 141 ft. long, on the north- 
west side of the hill, at the very point where I had made the first 
trench in April 1870.5 I broke first through an Hellenic circuit-wall, 
probably that which, according to Plutarch in his Life of Alexander, 
was built by Lysimachus, and found it to be 13 ft. high and 10 ft. 
thick, and to consist of large hewn blocks of limestone. Afterwards I 
broke through an older wall, 8$ ft. high and 6 ft. thick, composed of 
large blocks cemented with earth. This second wall is attached to the 
large wall which I brought to light in April 1870, and the two form 
two sides of a quadrangular Hellenic tower,’ a E wall of which I 
had to break through later on. 

This part of the hill was evidently much lower in ancient times, as 
seems to be proved not only by the wall of Lysimachus, which must at one 
time have risen to a considerable height above the surface of the hill, 
whereas it is now covered by 165 ft. of rubbish, but also by the remains 
of the Hellenic period, which are here found to a great depth. It appears, 
in fret, as if the rubbish and débris of habitations had been thrown down 
on this side for centuries, in order to increase the height of the place. 

In order to hasten the excavations on the north-west side of the hill, 
I cut a deep trench from the west side also,? in which, unfortunately, 
I struck obliquely the circuit-wall of Lysimachus, here 13 ft. high and 
10 ft. thick, and was consequently compelled to remove a double quantity 
of stones to force a way through it. But I again came upon the ruins of 
large buildings of the Hellenic and pre- -Hellenic periods, so that this 
excavation could only proceed slowly. Here at a distance of 69 ft. from 
the declivity of the hill, at a depth of 20 ft., I struck an ancient enclo- 
sure-wall, 5 ft. high, with a projecting battlement, which, on account of 
its comparatively modern structure and small height, must belong to a 
post-Trojan period. Behind it I found a level place, paved partly with 
large flags of stone, partly with stones more or less hewn; and after 
this а wall of fortification, 20 ft. high and 5 ft. thick, built of large stones ` 
and earth, which ran below my wooden house, but 63 ft. above the Trojan 
circuit-wall, which starts from the Gate.? 

While following up this cireuit-wall, and bringing more and more of 
it to light, close to the ancient building and north-west of the Gate, I 
struck upon a large copper article of the most remarkable form, which 
attracted my attention all the more, as I thought I saw gold behind it.” 
On the top of it was a layer of red and calcined ruins, from 42 to 5} ft. 
thick, as hard as stone, and glove ER 4 again the above- might ju wall of 








5 See the Sectional Plan I Iii. x, v. * See on the Plan I. (of Troy) the trench 
в "This trench is just in front of the reader in marked R to the west of the gate. 
the view No. 10, p. 85; it is also represented ? See this Trojan wall, marked b, to the north- 
on the Sectional Plan No. IV., Z^, West, and on west of the gate on Plan I. (of Troy). 
the Plan I. (of Troy) under the letter 2. 10 The precise spot of this important discovery 


т See No. 10 (р. 35) in the trench below the із marked A on Plan I. ( of Troy). 
standing man. 
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fortification (5 ft. broad and 20 ft. high), built of large stones and earth, 
which must have been erected shortly after the destruction of Troy. In 
order to secure the treasure from my workmen and save it for arche- 
ology, it was necessary to lose no time; so, although it was not yet the 
hour for breakfast, I immediately had paidos called. This is a word of 
uncertain derivation, which has passed over into Turkish, and is here 
employed in place of áváravows, or time for rest. While the men were 
eating and resting, I cut out the Treasure with a large knife. This 
required great exertion and involved great risk, since the wall of fortifica- 
tion, beneath which I had to dig, threatened every moment to fall down 
upon me. But the sight of so many objects, every one of which is of 
inestimable value to archwology, made me reckless, and I never thought 
of any danger. It would, however, have been impossible for me to have 
removed the treasure without the help of my dear wife, who stood at 
my side, ready to pack the things I eut out in her shawl, and to carry 
them away. All the different articles of which this Treasure was ёош- 
posed will be described at the proper place in the precise order in which 
they were taken out of the ruins. I here only give a general view of the 
whole (No. 14). 

As I found all these articles together, in the form of a rectangular 
mass, or packed into one another, it seems certain that they were placed 
on the city wall in a wooden chest. This supposition seems to be corro- 
borated by the fact that close by the side of these articles I found a 
copper key. It is therefore possible that some one packed the treasure in 
the chest, and carried it off, without having had time to pull out the key; 

_ when he reached the wall, however, the hand of an enemy, or the fire, 
overtook him, and he was obliged to abandon the chest, which was imme- 
diately covered, to a height of 5 ft., with the ashes and stones of the 
adjoining house." 

Perhaps the articles found a few days previously in a room of the 
chief's house, close to the place where the Treasure was discovered, 
belonged to this unfortunate person. These articles consisted of a helmet 
and a silver vase, with a cup of electrum, which will be described in the 
chapter on this Third City. 

On the thick layer of débris which covered the Treasure, the builders 
of the new city erected a fortification-wall already mentioned, composed 
of large hewn and unhewn stones and earth. This wall extended to 
within 31 ft. of the surface of the hill. 

That the Treasure was packed together at a moment of supreme 
peril appears to be proved, among other things, by the contents of the 
largest silver vase, consisting of nearly 9000 objects of gold, which will 
be described in the subsequent pages. The person who endeavoured to 
save the Treasure had, fortunately, the presence of mind to place the 
silver vase, with the valuable articles inside it, upright in the chest, so 
that nothing could fall out, and everything has been preserved uninjured. 





11 But as in 1878 and 1879 I found, at а dis- storey of the town-chief's house, I now rather 
tance of but a few yards from the spot where think that the same may have been the cese 
this treasure was discovered, four more treasures, with the large treasure. 
which must evidently have fallen from an upper 
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Hoping to find more treasures here, I pulled down the upper wall, 
and I also broke away the enormous block of débris which separated my 
western and north-western trenches? from the great massive walls which 
I used to call the “Tower.” But to do this I had to pull down the 
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No. 14. General View of the Treasure. (Depth, 28 ft.) a. Key of the Treasure Chest. b. The Golden Diadems, Fillet, 
Ear-rings, and small Jewels, c. Silver “Talents” and Vessels of Silver and Gold. d. Silver Vases and 
curious Plate of Copper. e. Weapons and Helmet-crests of Copper or Bronze. f. Copper Vessel. g. Copper 
Cauldron. №. Copper Shield. 


larger of my wooden houses, and to bridge over the Gates, so as to 
facilitate the removal of the débris. I found there many interesting 





1 See Plan I. (of Troy) ; also on Nos. 9 and 10 the block in front, and on No. 13 on the left side. 
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antiquities; more especially three silver dishes (¢vddav), 1 ft. 9 in. below 
the place where the Treasure was discovered : two of them were broken in 
pieces by the labourer's pickaxe, the third is entire. That the Treasure 
itself escaped injury from the pickaxes, was due to the large copper vessel, 
which projected in such a way that I could cut everything out of the 
hard débris with a knife. 

I now perceived that the trench which I had made in April 1870 
had exactly struck the right point for excavating,’ and that, if I had 
only continued it, I should, in a few weeks, have uncovered the most 
remarkable buildings in Troy; whereas, by abandoning it, I had to make 
colossal excavations from east to west, and from north to south, through 
the entire hill, in order to find them. 


We discontinued the excavations on the 17th of June, 1873. 


In December of the same year the Turkish authorities of Koum 
Kaleh seized many gold ornaments which two of my workmen had 
found in three different places in the preceding March, whilst working 
for me in the trenches of Hissarlik, at a depth of nearly 30 ft. below the 
surface of the hill. Most of these jewels were contained in a vase with 
an owl's head. Unfortunately one of the workmen had got his part of the 
booty melted down by a goldsmith at Ren Kioi, and made into orna- 
ments after the present Turkish fashion. All these gold ornaments, both 
genuine and re-made, are now in the Imperial Museum at Constantinople. 
The genuine ones will be represented and explained in the subsequent 
pages; and it will be seen that they are nearly all of the same type as 
those contained in the great treasure discovered by me, though similar 
types had never before been found elsewhere. 


In the beginning of 1874, Mr. F. A. Brockhaus of Leipzig published, 
in German, an account of my excavations and discoveries at Troy, under 
the title of T'roianische Alterthiimer, of which a translation in French by 
Mr. Alexander R. Rangabé, Ambassador of Greece at Berlin, appeared 
simultaneously. Both editions were accompanied by an Atlas containing 
218 photographs, representing nearly 4000 of the objects discovered in 
the excavations, together with a minute description of each of them. The 
English translation of the same work, made by Miss Dora Schmitz and 
edited by Mr. Philip Smith, was published by Mr. John Murray of London, 
in November 1874, under the title of Troy and its Remains. 


$ VI. INTERVAL IN THE Worx at Troy: Excavations AT MYcENAE: 
1874-1877. 

Having obtained from the Greek Government permission to excavate 
at Mycenae, I began operations there in February 1874, by sinking thirty- 
four shafts in its Acropolis; and I had just discovered the site of the 
ancient Royal Sepulchres mentioned by Pausanias, when I was interrupted 





? See No. 10, p. 35, the trench just in front, below the standing man. The same trench is 
marked 2' on Plan I. 
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in my explorations by the legal proceedings instituted against me at 
Athens by the Turkish Government, which claimed one-half of my collec- 
tion of Trojan antiquities. The lawsuit lasted for a year, when the Court 
decided that I should pay the Turkish Government an indemnity of £400 
in settlement of their claims. But instead of £400 I sent, in April 1875, 
£2000 to the Turkish Minister of Public Instruction, for the benefit of 
the Imperial Museum, expressing my great desire-always to remain on 
friendly terms with them, and explaining to them that they stood as much 
in need of a man like myself as I stood in need of them. My donation 
was so kindly received by H. H. Safvet Pasha, then Minister of Public 
Instruction, that I was emboldened to go to Constantinople at the end of 
December 1875, to solicit a new firman for the exploration of Troy. By 
the powerful assistance of my honoured friends, H. E. the United States 
Minister Resident Mr. Maynard, H. E. the Italian Ambassador Count 
Corti, H. H. Safvet Pasha, and particularly by the unremitting zeal and 
undaunted energy of H. E. the Great Logothete Aristarches Bey, I was 
on the point of obtaining my firman, when my request was suddenly 
rejected by the Council of State. | 

But Н. E. the Great Logothete Aristarches Bey having introduced 
me to Н. E. the late Rashid Pasha,’ then Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
a man of high culture, who had been for five years Governor of Syria, 
I had no diffieulty in inspiring him with a warm enthusiasm for Troy 
and its remains, so that he went himself to H. H. the Grand Vizier, 
Mahmoud-Nedim Pasha, spoke warmly in my favour, and obtained from 
him an order that the firman should be given me without delay. I 
received my firman accordingly at the end of April 1876, and at once 
proceeded to the Dardanelles to continue my excavations. But I there 
found the Governor-General, Ibrahim Pasha, totally averse to the 
continuation of the works, probably because ever since I had stopped 
them, in June 1873, he had been in the habit of himself giving a sort 
of firman to the numerous travellers who came to see my excavations, 
and this of course would have ceased had I resumed my operations, 
Having kept me therefore for nearly two months at the Dardanelles, under 
the pretence that he had not yet received the confirmation of my firman, 
he at last allowed me to recommence the excavations, but gave me as 
guardian a certain Izzet Effendi whose sole office it was to throw 
obstacles in my way. Seeing the utter impossibility of going on, I 
returned to Athens, and wrote a letter to the Times (published 24th of 
July, 1876), in which I denounced Ibrahim Pasha’s conduct before the 
tribunal of the civilized world. The article having been reproduced by 
the Constantinople papers, he was transferred in October 1876 to another 
Vilayet. 

I could then have recommenced the excavations at Troy; but at the 
end of July I had begun to excavate again at Mycenae, and could not 
give up my work there until I had thoroughly explored all the royal 





3 Rashid Pasha was murdered in June, 1876. account of gross embezzlement of government: 
* This Izzet Effendi has lately been exiled on monies, 
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tombs. The really wonderful success which attended my excavations, 
the immense and marvellous treasures with which I enriched the Greek 
nation, are well known ; for all ages to come travellers from all parts of 
the world will flock to the Greek capital to see here in the Mycenae 
Museum the result of my disinterested labours. The publication of my 
work on Mycenae in English and German occupied the whole of 1877 ; 
the French edition kept me busy until the summer of 1878, and it 
was only in July of that year that I was able to think of continuing 
the excavations at Troy. But my firman of April 1876 having been 
given for two years only, it had now expired, and a new firman had to 
be procured; many fresh difficulties, too, had arisen which I could 
never have overcome without the aid of my honoured friend Sir Austen 
Henry Layard, Ambassador of her Britannic Majesty at Constantinople, 
who smoothed away all my difficulties with the Turkish Government, 
obtained for me a more liberal firman than that which I had had before, 
and always cheerfully lent me his powerful assistance whenever I applied 
for it, which sometimes happened as often as twice a day during the 
progress of the excavations. I therefore fulfil a most agreeable duty 
in now thanking his Excellency publicly and most cordially for all the 
services he has rendered me, without which I could never have brought 
my work to a close. But my new firman not being ready till September 
1878, I had time to make a more thorough exploration of the island of 
Ithaca. 


$ VIL Exproration or IrHaca : 1878. 


I regret to say that systematic excavations for archzological purposes 
are altogether out of the question here. I began my researches in the 
valley called Polis, which is in the northern part of the island, and has 
generally been considered as the site of the Homeric capital of Ithaca: 
first, on account of its name, which is the Greek word for city ; second, on 
account of its splendid harbour, at a distance of only two miles from a 
small island now called Mathitarió, which, being the only one in the strait 
between Ithaca and Cephalonia, has naturally always been identified with 
the Homeric island of Asteris, behind which the suitors of Penelope lay 
in wait for Telemachus on his return from Pylos and Sparta? As a fourth 
reason for the identity of Polis with the site of the capital of Ithaca, I 
may mention an acropolis which a traveller fancies he can perceive on 
the very steep rock, at a height of about 400 ft., on the north side of 
the port. My first care was to climb up to it, and I found it to consist 
of a very irregular calcareous rock, which had evidently never been 
touched by the hands of man, and ean most certainly never have served as 
a work of defence. But as seen from below, this rock has the shape of a 
fortress. It is still at the present day called “ castron " here, and in like 
manner it must in remote antiquity have been called * Polis," the original 
meaning of this word having been “acropolis.” Thus there can be no 








5 Od. iv. 844-847: '"Aerepis, ob meydan: Ameves © ën vavdoxa 
tort бе Tis voos иёттү GA) тєтрїєтта, айтў 
пєсотүйѕ ?ЇӨактз тє Zápoió тє mavraAoéaans, aupldupor тӯ róvye uévov AoxówvTes "Axatol. 
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doubt that the name of this valley is derived—not, as has hitherto been 
thought, from a real city, but merely from an imaginary fortress. 

Besides, this valley is the most fertile spot in Ithaca, and it can 
therefore never have been used for the site of a city; in fact, no case 
has ever occurred in Greece where a city was built on fertile land, and 
least of all ean such have been the case on the rocky island of Ithaca, 
where arable land is so exceedingly rare and precious. If, therefore, 
there had been a city at Polis, it could only have been built on the 
surrounding rocky heights, the pointed or abrupt and always irregular 
shape of which precludes the idea that they can have ever been inhabited 
by men. Colonel Leake ê mentions an old ruin on the south side of the 
port; it still exists, but is nothing else than a Christian church of 
the Middle Ages. 

I visited and carefully measured the island of Mathitarió. Its length 
is 586 ft. ; its breadth varies between 108 ft. and 176 ft. On account of 
these small dimensions, it cannot possibly be identified with the Homeric 
Asteris, which, as the poet says, had two ports, each of them with two 
entrances. But stil I have no reason to question that the sight of 
Mathitarió may have given to Homer the idea of his imaginary Asteris. 
On the island are the ruins of a tower and three buildings, one of which 
is said to have been a school-house, which would explain the name Mathi- 
tarió. The ruins can hardly be more than a couple of centuries old. 

Though for all these reasons I was perfectly convinced that no city 
can ever have oceupied the fertile valley of Polis, yet I thought it in the 
interest of science to investigate the matter by actual excavations. With . 
the permission of the owner of the land, Mr. N. Metaxas Zannis, I sunk 
many shafts there; but in nearly all of them I struck the natural rock at 
a depth of 10 to 13 ft., except in the middle of the valley, which seems to 
have been hollowed out to a great depth by a mountain torrent. Frag- 
ments of rudely-made black or white Greek pottery and pieces of tiles 
were all I found. There were only a few fragments of archaic pottery, 
for which I could claim the date of the sixth century в.с. Tombs are 
sometimes found on the neighbouring heights, but, as is proved by the 
pottery and coins contained in them, they are of the third, fourth, or fifth 
century B.c. Of the same period are also the antiquities found in a 
cavern to the right of the port of Polis: for an inscription found there, I 
can with certainty claim the date of the sixth or even the seventh century 
в.с. Therefore, the supposition that Polis is the site of the Homeric 
capital of Ithaca must now be definitely abandoned. 

I afterwards carefully surveyed the remaining northern part of the 
island, but I nowhere found the site of an ancient town, except in the 
environs of the small building of cyclopean masonry, usually called 
the “School of Homer,” which the owner of the property, the priest Sp. 
Vretó, has, in his pious zeal, lately converted into a small church. But 
unfortunately he left in it the thick layer of débris it contained, which 
has now become the pavement of the church. Had he cleared it out and 





5 Travels in Northern Greece, 7 See my Mycenae, p. 78. 
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carefully collected the potsherds, we might probably at once have found 
in these the key to the date of the building. Не refused me permission 
to excavate in the church, but allowed me to do so in the adjoining 
fields, where a number of rock-hewn house-foundations and remnants of 
cyclopean walls testified to the existence of an ancient settlement. І dug 
there a great many holes, but always struck the native rock at less than 
9 ft., and sometimes even at a depth of less than 12 in.: thus there can be 
no doubt that a town existed here in classical times, and most probably it 
is the very town mentioned by Scylax, Per. 34, and Ptolemy, iii. 14. 13. 

I proceeded thence to Mount Aétos, situated on the narrow isthmus, 
hardly one mile wide, which joins Northern and Southern Ithaca. I 
believed the ancient city to have been at the northern foot of that 
mountain, and to have extended all over the small ridge which erosses the 
hollow between it and Mount Merovini to the south of it. But I dis- 
covered I had been mistaken, for I found everywhere the purest virgin 
soil, except on the very crest of the ridge, where, near the chapel of Hagios 
Georgios, I found a very small plain with an accumulation of artificial 
soil 10 ft. deep. I dug there two long trenches, in one of which I brought 
to light a terrace-wall 7 ft. high, consisting of huge polygonal blocks 
well fitted together; to compare this wall to the modern terrace-walls 
which surround it, is to compare a giant’s work to a work of dwarfs. Of 
pottery I found there nothing but a few fragments of black Greek vases. 
Having here also failed in my researches, I most carefully explored 
Mount Aétos, which rises to a height of 600 ft. from the sea, and has on 
its artificially but rudely levelled summit a platform of triangular form, 
with two large cisterns and a small one, and remnants of six or seven 
small cyclopean buildings, which were either separate houses or, more 
probably, chambers of the large cyclopean mansion which is said to have 
stood there, and is commonly called “the Castle of Ulysses.” There 
ean hardly be any doubt that in the same manner as the Acropolis of 
Athens was widened by Cimon,* who took in a large portion of its north- 
eastern slope and filled up the lower space with stones and débris, the 
level summit of Mount Aétos was extended to the north and south- 
west by a huge cyclopean wall still existing, the space between the top 
and the wall being filled up with stones and débris. Thus the summit 
formed a level quadrangular platform, 166 ft. 8 in. long by 127 ft. 4 in. 
broad, so that there was on the summit ample room for a large mansion 
and courtyard. То the north and south of the cireuit-wall are towers 
of cyclopean masonry, from each of which a huge wall of immense 
boulders runs down. But at a certain distance these two walls begin 
to form a curve, and ultimately join each other. Two more cyclopean 
walls run down from the top—the one in an easterly, the other in a 
south-easterly direction—and join the curve formed by the two first- 
named walls. Lastly, I have to mention a huge circuit-wall about 50 ft. 
below the upper circuit-wall. This wall has fallen on the west side, 
but is in a marvellous state of preservation on the other sides. To 





8 Pausanias, i. 28, § 3. 
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increase the strength of the place, the foot of the rock has been cut 
away so as to form a perpendicular wall of rock 20 ft. high. Three gates 
can be recognized in the walls. 

Between all these cyclopean walls there once stood a city, which may 
have contained 2000 houses, either cut out in the rock or built of cyclo- 
pean masonry. Of 190 of these houses I have been able to find the ruins 
more or less well preserved. I measured twelve of them, and found them 
between 21 ft. and 63 ft. long, and from 15 ft. to 20 ft. broad. The usual 
size of the rudely-cut stones is 5ft. in length, 4 ft. 8 in. in. breadth, and 
2ft. in thickness. The size of these stones by far exceeds that of the 
stones in the cyclopean houses I discovered at Mycenae and Tiryns. 
Some of the houses consisted of only one room ; others had four or even 
six chambers. From below not one of the houses is visible; and as the 
peasants of Ithaca thought them to be mere heaps of stones, they did not 
point them out to foreigners, who might ascend Mount Aétos a hundred 
times without noticing any one of them, for the slopes of Aétos ascend 
at an angle of 35°, and they are thus 7° steeper than the upper cone of 
Mount Vesuvius. It is therefore exceedingly difficult and fatiguing to 
ascend Mount Aétos, the more so as it is full of pointed rocks, and over- 
grown with thorny underwood and thistles. Besides, the path by which 
the peasants lead strangers to the top does not pass near any of the 
better-preserved cyclopean houses; it passes only a few foundations, in 
which even the best archeologist might fail to recognize remnants of 
houses unless he had seen the better-preserved buildings. For all these 
reasons even Colonel Leake only saw “some terrace walls and some 
foundations of buildings on the side of Aétos;” and from this remark of 
his no one could have expected to find here the ruins, more or less well 
preserved, of 190 houses of Ithaca’s most ancient capital, which had, 
however, long before Colonel Leake, been identified by William Gell.’ 
This eyelopean capital is unique in the world, and every admirer of 
Homer ought to come out to see it. Visitors ought to take as their guide 
the peasant Nieólaos Psarrós, whom I have repeatedly shown over thé 
ancient city. He lives at the foot of Mount Aétos, close to the chapel 
of Hagios Georgios. 

For two weeks I excavated with thirty workmen in those cyclopean 
buildings: but fragments of pottery, which has no resemblance to any of 
the Mycenean pottery, but is much like that from the two most ancient 
cities at Troy; fragments of most curious tiles with impressed ornaments ; 
also two with a sort of written characters for which I cannot claim a high 
antiquity; further, the fragments of a very ancient and most curious 
handmill—these were the only results of all my labour. But I must 
wonder that I have succeeded in finding even thus much, because on 
account of the steep slope no accumulation of débris was possible here, 
and the heavy winter rains have for ages swept all remnants of ancient 
industry into the sea. The heat on Mount Aétos is overwhelming, on 
account of the rocks and stones, which get hot in the sun. 
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I need hardly say that the drawing which Sir W. Gell gives in his 
Ithaca of the Palace of Ulysses is altogether imaginary. 

I also commenced excavating the stalactite grotto near the little port 
of Dexia, which is generally identified with the port of Phorkys, where 
Ulysses was landed by the Phaeacians, the grotto being rightly con- 
sidered to be identical with the Homeric Grotto of the Nymphs, in 
which Ulysses, assisted by Athené, hid his treasures. But having opened 
a trench just before the little altar, down to the rock, without even 
finding a potsherd, I abandoned this ungrateful excavation. The grotto 
is very spacious, and it exactly answers the description of Homer, who 
says "that it has two entrances, one on its north side for men, and 
one on its south side for the immortal gods, for no man can enter by the 
divine door."'" АП this is true; but by the entrance for the gods he 
means the artificially cut hole in the vault of the grotto, which must 
have served as a chimney to carry off the smoke of the sacrificial fires. 
From this chimney to the bottom of the grotto the depth is 56 ft., and, 
of course, no man can enter by this way. But for ages the proprietors 
of the field seem to have utilized this chimney to get rid of some of the 
stones which abound here, for the grotto is filled with small stones to 
the depth of 5 or 6 ft. From the vault of the grotto hang innumerable 
stalactites, which gave to Homer the idea of the stone urns and amphore, 
and the stone frames and looms on which the Nymphs wove purple- 
coloured mantles and veils.‘ I most carefully explored the whole southern 
portion of Itheca. The town of Vathy, the present capital of Ithaca, is 
not yet a hundred years old, and the complete absence of ancient potsherds 
on the flat soil seems to prove that there was no city or village on the site 
in ancient times. Before Vathy was founded, the city was on a rocky 
height about one mile further south. On the site of the old town I found 
but a very small accumulation of débris, and no trace of ancient pottery. 

Near the south-eastern extremity of the island, about 4L miles from 
Vathy, are a number of rooms like stables, averaging 25 ft. in length 
and 10ft. in breadth, partly rock-cut, partly formed by cyclopean walls 
of very huge rudely-wrought stones, which must have given to Homer 
the idea for the twelve pig-sties built by the divine swineherd Eumaeus.? 
To the east of these stables, and just in front of them, thousands of very 
common but most ancient potsherds indicate the existence of an ancient 
rustic habitation, which Homer appears to have described to us as the 
house and station of Eumaeus.* This is the more probable, as at a very 
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short distance to the south of this site, and near the sea, is a white cliff 
with a perpendicular descent of 100 ft., which to the present day is called 
Korax, “the Raven Rock,” to which Homer refers when he represents 
Ulysses as challenging Eumaeus “to precipitate him from the great rock” 
df he finds that he is telling lies! Below the Korax, in a recess, is a 
natural and always plentiful spring of pure water, which tradition identi- 
fies with Homer's fountain of Arethusa, where the swine of Eumaeus were 
watered. І excavated in the stables, as well as in front of them on the 
site of the rustic habitation; I found the stables filled with stones, but 
on the site of the house I struck the rock at a depth of 1 ft., and found 
there fragments of very interesting, most ancient, unpainted pottery, 
also of archaic pottery with red bands, and masses of broken tiles of a 
later period. 

I found in my excavations at the foot of Mount Aétos two coins of 
Ithaca, having on one side a cock with the legend IOAKON, and on the 
other side a head of Ulysses with a conical eap or pilidion; also two coins 
of Agathocles of Syracuse. These latter coins are here frequently found 
and abundantly offered for sale. Corinthian and Roman coins are also 
very frequent here. According to Aristotle? and Antigonus Carystius,’ no 
hare can live on Ithaca. But, on the contrary, hares are more abundant 
here than on any other Greek island, it being next to impossible to hunt 
them on the steep slopes of the huge mountains overgrown with thorny 
underwood. 

I may add that Ithaca is, like Utica, a Phoenician word, and means 
“colony.” According to Homer, Poseidon was the grandfather of Laertes, 
and Mr. Gladstone appears, therefore, to be right in holding that the 
descent from Poseidon always means “ descent from the Phoenicians.” 

I strongly recommend a visit to Ithaca, not only to all admirers of 
Homer, but also to all those who wish to see the ancient Greek type of 
men and great female beauty. Visitors should not omit when at Vathy, 
the capital of Ithaca, to call upon my friend Mr. Aristides Dendrinos, to 
whom and to whose amiable lady, Mrs. Praxidea Dendrinos, I here make 
my warmest acknowledgment for their bountiful hospitality. Mr. Den- 
drinos is the most wealthy man in Ithaca, and will at all times be happy 
to assist travellers with his advice. He has a son Telemachus and a 


daughter Penelope. 


$ ҮШ. Еосвтн Yzan's Work at Troy: 1878. 


I recommenced my excavations at Troy towards the end of September 
1878, with a large number of workmen and several horse-carts, having 
previously built felt-covered wooden barracks, with nine chambers for 
my own accommodation and that of my overseers, servants, and visitors. 
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Ialso built a wooden barrack, which served both as a storehouse for anti- 
quities and as a small dining-hall, together with a wooden magazine, in 
which the antiquities were preserved, which were to be divided between 
the Imperial Museum and myself, and of which the Turkish delegate 
had the key ; also à wooden magazine for my implements, wheelbarrows, 
hand-earts, and other machinery for excavating; besides a small stone 
house for the kitchen, a wooden house for my ten gensdarmes, and a stable 
for the horses. All these buildings were erected on the north-west 
slope of Hissarlik, which here descends at an angle of 75° to the plain. 
The site of my barracks is, according to M. Burnouf’s measurement, 
25:50 mètres = 84ft. above the level of the sea; consequently 23:88 m. 
= 78 ft. below the summit of Hissarlik. 

The ten gensdarmes, to whom I paid £20 10s. monthly, were all 
refugees from Roumelia, and were of great use to me, for they not 
only served as a guard against the brigands by whom the Troad was 
infested, but they also carefully watched my labourers whilst they were 
excavating, and thus forced them to be honest. 

How necessary the ten gensdarmes were to me could not have been 
better proved than by the fight which took place a short time after my 
departure in the village of Kalifatli, only twenty minutes' walk from 
Hissarlik, between the peasants and a large number of armed Circassians, 
who in the right attacked the house of a villager reputed to possess 
10,000 frs. The villager ascended the terrace of his house and cried 
for assistance, whereupon his neighbours hurried out with their rifles 
and killed two of the assailants, but unfortunately lost two of their own 
number—the brother-in-law and son-in-law of the demarch of Kalifatli. 

The wages of my three overseers were from £5 to £10 monthly ; those 
of the common workmen, 2 frs. or 20 pence daily; the three carpenters 
received 31 frs. or 2s. 7d. ; the wheelwright 5 frs. or 4s. a day. But the 
highest wages of all were paid to my servant, who thought he was 
indispensable, and therefore refused to serve for less than 300 frs. or £12 
monthly; but he made at least twice as much out of his wine and bread- 
store, of which his brother was the manager, for he cold to my labourers 
on credit, and, as he was my paymaster, he always got back his money 
easily and could never lose. 

My endeavours were now principally directed to the excavation of 
the large building to the west and north-west of the gate, and of the 
north-eastern prolongation of the gateway.® I had always identified the 
large building with the residence of the last chief or king of Troy, because 
in it, or close to it, had been found not only the large treasure I myself 
discovered, but also the treasure which had been concealed from me 
by my labourers and seized by the Turkish authorities, besides a vast 
quantity of Trojan pottery; but I now maintain that identity with more 
assurance than ever, having again discovered in it, or close to it, three 
small treasures and a large one of gold jewels. Of these the first was 
found and excavated on the 21st of October, in the presence of seven 





See the frontispiece, to the right. j 
* See on No. 10, p. 35, the whole block in front; also the block on which tne two houses stand. 
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officers of H.M.S. Monarch, in a chamber in the north-east part of the 
building, at a depth of 26 ft. 5in. below the surface of the mound. 
It was contained in a broken hand-made terra-cotta vessel, which lay in 
an oblique position about 3 ft. above the floor, and must have fallen from 
an upper storey. 

I give a drawing of the town-chief’s house in the chapter on the 
Third City. Its longest wall runs parallel with the great external wall 
of the city, and is 53 ft. 4in. long and 4ft. 4in. high; it consists of 
smaller and larger stones joined together with clay. Near the north- 
western extremity of this wall, and just З ft. above the ground, I found, 
in a layer of grey wood-ashes, two more small treasures, both contained 
in broken hand-made terra-cotta vases, of which the one lay in an 
oblique, the other in a horizontal position, from which circumstance I 
conclude that both had fallen from an upper part of the house; the 
orifices of the vases nearly touched each other. Only 3 ft. from this 
diseovery, but on the house-wall itself, and at a depth of 26 ft. below 
the surface of the ground, a larger treasure of bronze weapons and gold 
jewels was found. All the objects contained in these four treasures, 
as well as all the other antiquities discovered in these excavations, will 
be deseribed in the subsequent pages, as well as the gold ornaments 
found elsewhere. 

I also continued excavating on the site of my former platform, on the 
north side of the hill,” but, on account of the winter rains, was obliged 
to stop the works on the 26th of November. According to the stipu- 
lations of my firman, I had to give up two-thirds of all the objects I 
found to the Imperial Museum, and carried off only one-third myself. 


$IX. FirrH Years Worx aT Troy anp тне Неко TuwULI AND 
Ехріохлтомх or THE Troan: 1879. 


I went to Europe, and returned to the Dardanelles towards the end of 
February 1879. Having again procured the services of ten gensdarmes 
or zaptiehs and 150 workmen, I recommenced the excavations on the 156 
of March. Up to the middle of March I suffered cruelly frem the north 
wind, which was so icy cold that it was impossible to read or write in my 
wooden barracks, and it was only possible to keep oneself warm by active 
exercise in the trenches. To avoid taking cold, I went, as I had always 
done, very early every morning on horseback to the Hellespont to take 
my sea-bath, but I always returned to Hissarlik before sunrise and before 
the work commenced. Two of my gensdarmes always served me as a 
guard in the bathing excursions, or whenever I absented myself from 





1? See No. 4 to the left ; also Plan I. (of Troy) 
between the points X and C. 

! These rides in the dark were not without 
accidents. "Travellers to the Troad will see a 
large bloek missing from the northern edge of 
the bridge of Koum Kioi. Thisstone was broken 
out when once in the dark I rode too near the 
edge, and I was precipitated with my. horse 
into the bushes below. ‘The horse having fallen 


upon me, I could not extricate myself from 
beneath it; and my gensdarmes having gone 
ahead, could not hear my cries. A whole hour 
I was in this desperate position, till at last 
my gensdarmes, not seeing me coming to my 
usual bathing-place at Karanlik, returned and 
extricated me, Since that accident I always 
alight before passing а Turkish bridge, and lead 
my horse over by the bridle. 
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Hissarlik. But the cold weather did not last longer than a fortnight, 
and after that we had a succession of fine weather. The storks appeared 
in the beginning of March. 

At the end of March I was joined at Hissarlik by my honoured friends 
Professor Rudolf Virchow of Berlin, and M. Émile Burnouf of Paris, 
Honorary Director of the French Sehool at Athens; the latter having 
been sent to Troy on a scientifie mission by the French Government, 
at the initiative of M. Jules Ferry, the Minister of Publie Instruction. 
Both assisted me in my researches to the utmost of their ability. Pro- 
fessor Virchow studied the flora, fauna, and geological characteristics of 
the Plain of Troy, as well as the condition of the ruins and débris brought 
to light in the course of my excavations; and M. Burnouf, who is an 
excellent engineer and painter, made all the plans and maps, as well as 
many of the sketches contained in this book. He also studied the geology 
of the Plain of Troy, as well as the several layers of débris at Hissarlik. 

My endeavours were this time principally directed towards bringing 
to light the entire circuit of the walls, and I therefore excavated to the 
east and south-west of the gate? (which, according to M. Burnouf’s mea- 
surement, is 41:10 métres— 135 ft. 2 in. above the level of the sea, and 
8:33 m.= 27 ft. 5 in. below the surface of the hill), and to the north-west 
and north of the house of the chief, as well as to the east of my great 
northern trench.” It being especially important to preserve the houses 
of the burnt city, І gradually excavated the ruins of the three upper 
cities horizontally, layer by layer, until I reached the easily-recognizable 
calcined débris of the third or burnt city. Having brought down to 
one level the whole space I intended to explore, I began at the extremity 
of the area, excavating house by house, and gradually proceeding with 
this work in the direction of the northern slope, where the débris had to 
be shot. In this manner I was able to excavate all the houses of the 
third city without injuring their walls. But of course all that I could 
bring to light of them were the substructions, or first storeys, 3 to 10 ft. 
high, built of bricks or of stones cemented with earth. The great number 
of jars they eontain can hardly leave any doubt that these served as 
cellars; though at first sight it is difficult to explain the scarcity of 
doorways, of which visitors will see but few. But it appears that these 
lower parts of the houses were entered by wooden stairs or ladders from 
above; regular openings for the doors, however, exist in all the rooms and 
chambers of the large building to the west and north-west of the gate. 

Professor Virchow calls attention to the fact that, in an architectural 
point of view, the condition of this third city is the exact prototype of 
the kind of building which still characterizes the villages of the Troad. 
It was only when his medical practice* had introduced him into the 
interior of the present houses that he was able to understand the archi- 
tectural details of those of the ancient state. The characteristic of the 
architecture is, that in most cases the lower part of the houses has no 





2 See Plan I. (of Troy). interesting account of his medical practice in 
3 See Sectional Plan III., x, v. the Troad, 
* I give in Appendix V. Professor Virchow's 
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entrance, and is surrounded by a stone wall. The upper storey, which 
is built of quadrangular sun-dried bricks, sorves as the habitation for 
the family; the lower one, which is entered by stairs or ladders from 
above, serves as a storehouse. Whenever the ground-floor has a door, it 
is also very frequently used as a stable for the cattle. When, as often 
happens also at the present day, modern houses of this kind fall into 
ruin, the ruins present precisely the same aspect as those of ihe third 
or burnt city of Hissarlik. The stones of the walls of the first storey of 
the Trojan houses present no trace of having been wrought; they have 
come from the easily-obtainable natural strata of the tertiary fresh-water 
limestone of the neighbouring ridge. The rooms enclosed by these 
Trojan house-walls contain those gigantie terra-cotta jars which often 
stand in whole rows, representing a considerable fortune by their huge 
size, which is so great that a man can stand upright in each of them. 

Streets also were scarce; for besides the broad street of the gate, ` 
I brought to light only one street 4ft. broad, paved with large flags, 
which bear the marks of the intense heat to which they have been 
exposed. This street may be seen just above the ruins of the second 
city, on the east side of my great trench ;? there is, besides, a passage 
2 ft. broad, between the Trojan houses running off at right angles from 
the street d to the N.E. І further excavated to the east and south-east 
of the “ Great Tower," where I was forced to destroy a number of house- 
walls close to the magazine containing the nine great jars discovered in 
1873,9 in order to unearth the city wall and its connection with the two 
gigantic stone walls called by me “the Great Tower." All this has 
been accomplished. My excavations to the south, south-west, west, 
north-west, and north of the gates, have also enabled me to uncover the 
city wall in these directions; so that it is now disclosed in its entire 
cireuit, except where it has been cut through by my great trench. In 
the course of these researches I found, in the presence of Professor 
Virchow and M. Burnouf, on the slope of the north-western part of the 
wall another treasure, consisting of gold ornaments, which will be de- 
scribed hereafter. 

Outside the city wall on the east side, I discovered a great many 
house-walls, but scarcely any antiquities, which circumstance appears 
to prove that the suburb was inhabited by the poorer class. The south- 
east corner of the city presents no signs of the great conflagration. 

I dug about one-half of my great trench down to the limestone 
rock, and thus laid bare three parallel house-walls * of the first settlers on 
Hissarlik. I also dug a deep drain for the discharge of the rain-water. 

Although H.E. Munif Effendi, the Minister of Publie Instruction, had 
already in January 1879 consented to H.E. Sir Henry Layard's request 
that a firman should be granted me for the exploration of the Tumuli, 
the so-called heroic tombs of the Troad, I had the very greatest difficulty 
in obtaining it. Iwas however powerfully aided by Sir Henry Layard 
and my honoured friend Mr. Ed. Malet, Minister Plenipotentiary during 


5 This street is marked d on Plan I. (of 6 See No. 8, p. 33. 
Troy). 7 See Plan III. f, between M and N. 
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his absence, as well as by H.E. Count Hatzfeldt, the German Ambassador 
at Constantinople, who assisted me at the request of Professor Virchow, 
. and the firman at last arrived on the 17th of April I immediately 
started to explore the two largest tumuli of the Troad, the Besika Tepeh 
and the Ujek Tepeh, as well as four smaller ones. These excavations will 
be described at length in the chapter on the Tumuli. 

In company with Professor Virchow, I again visited the village of 
Bounarbashi, and the heights behind it, the Bali Dagh, which have had 
for nearly a hundred years the undeserved honour of being identified 
with the site of the Homeric Ilium. 

Professor Virchow fully agrees with me that the circuit-walls of the 
little Acropolis — which, according to M. Burnoufs measurement, is 
144:36 métres=472 ft. above the level of the sea, and in which so 
many great modern luminaries in archeology have seen the walls of 
Priam's Pergamus—have never deserved to be called ** Cyclopean." He 
was the first to observe, from the peculiar manner in which the stones of 
the walls have been wrought, that they have been slowly shaped (abge- 
splittert) with an iron pick-hammer, and must consequently belong to a 
comparatively late period. As above mentioned, these ruins probably 
mark the site of Gergis, where, according to Xenophon,? Queen Mania 
kept her treasures. I showed him that the average depth of the aceumu- 
lation of débris in the little Acropolis is only 1ft. 6 in., and that only 
Hellenie pottery is found there. He recognized the agora of the little 
town in a recess of amphitheatrical form, in which the ruins of four rows 
of stone seats may still be seen. It is strange that this agora never fell 
under the notice of any one before, and that it was reserved for the keen 
eye of Professor Virchow to discover it. 

We also visited the springs? of Bounarbashi,? which, according to 
M. Burnoufs measurement, are 27°77 métres— 91 ft. above the level of 
the sea, and in which the defenders of the Bounarbashi theory recognize 
two springs only—one lukewarm, the other icy cold—in order to force 
them into agreement with those described by Homer, near which Hector 
was killed by Achilles: “But they dashed forward by the watch-tower 
and the wind-beaten fig-tree always along the wall, on the chariot road, 
until they reached the two fair-flowing springs, where the twin sources 
of the eddying Scamander bubble up: for the one flows with lukewarm 
water, from which clouds of steam arise as from a burning fire; the other 
runs forth in summer like hail or cold snow, or as from frozen water." ™ 


5 Hist. Gr., iii. 1, $ 15: Tatra бё посах 
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* When he (Meidias) had done this, he took 
possession of the fortified cities of Scepsis and 
Gergis, where Mania chiefly kept her treasures." 

? As before mentioned, I counted here thirty- 
four springs; but as the spot where they rise 
is called Kirk-Giüs, or “ forty eyes," there are 
probably forty springs here. 

10 Bounarbashi means “head of the springs.” 
Clarke (i. p. 109) reminds us that in Wales 


there is a Pen tre fynnyn, which means “head 
of the three springs.” 
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Professor Virchow found in two of the springs a temperature of 
16^8 centigrade (62°-24 Fahrenheit), in a third 17° (62^6 Fahrenheit), in 
а fourth 17^4 (63°32 Fahrenheit). The last spring rises in a swamp, 
and, as Professor Virchow explains, is for this reason slightly warmer, 
the water being stagnant. On the other hand, the spring which shows 
17° runs at once into a little rivulet formed by other sources higher 
up, and it appears, therefore, to be a little colder; the two springs of 
16°°8 were tested as they bubbled forth from beneath the rock: and 
thus, Virchow says, it is quite intelligible that, the difference of tem- 
perature of the water in the swamp and of the running water in the 
rivulet being still more marked in winter than in spring or summer, 
vapour might be seen to rise from the former and not from the latter. 

I further visited, in company with the same friend, the vast ruins of 
Alexandria-Troas on the coast nearly opposite Tenedos.! We went from 
thence to the hot springs called Ligia Hammam, in a valley to the south- 
east; the height above the sea is 85 ft., according to Virchow. Тһе water 
is saline and ferruginous, and its temperature is 150° Fahrenheit, accord- 
ing to Barker Webb ; according to Clarke,* only 142° Fahrenheit. The 
numerous ancient ruins in the valley leave no doubt that the springs were 
very celebrated in antiquity. The baths are much frequented in summer 
for rheumatic and cutaneous affections. We passed the night in the 
prosperous Turkish village of Kestamboul, which commands a magnificent 
view of Mount Chigri (called in Turkish “ Chigri Dagh ”) and the Aegean 
Sea. Next we ascended Mount Chigri (its height above the sea is 1639 ft. 
according to Virchow), passing on our way the ancient quarries near the 
village of Koch-Ali-Ovassi. We saw there seven columns which had been 
cut whole out of the granite rock, each 38 ft. 6 in. long, the diameter at 
the top being 4 ft. 6 in., and 5ft. біп. at the base. They appear to have 
been destined for Alexandria-Troas, as they are exactly similar to the three 
which lie there on the beach. 

On the top of Mount Chigri we greatly admired the vast Hellenic 
ruins supposed by Mr. Calvert to mark the site of Neandria, whilst others 
identify them with Cenchreae. The fortress, which has the unusual length 
of 1900 paces, and is 520 paces broad, is considered to be very ancient, 





1 In opposition to the common belief, I think 
that this city was not founded by Antigonus, 
but that it was only enlarged by him, for Strabo 


capital uera£b Tppddos (Alexandria) xol тїз 
&pxaías "IAfov, according to Zosimus; èv Zvyaíg 
(sic), according to Zonaras. Under Hadrian, the 


(ziii. pp. 593, 604) expressly states that “its 
site was formerly called *Sigia, and that Anti- 
gonus, having colonized it with the inhabitants 
of Chrysa, Cebrene, Neandria, Scepsis, Larissa, 
Colonae, Hamaxitus, and other cities, named it 
Antigonia.” He further states that it was 
afterwards embellished by Lysimachus, who 
named it, in honour of Alexander the Great, 
* Alexandria-Troas." Julius Caesar was so much 
pleased with its site, that, according to Sueto- 
nius (Jul. Caes. 79), he intended to make it the 
capital of the Roman Empire. According to 
Zosimus (ii. 30) and Zonaras (xiii, 3), Con- 
stantine the Great had the same idea before he 
chose Byzantium: he intended to build his new 


celebrated orator Herodes Atticus was governor of 
the city. Several portions of the gigantic aque- 
duct which he built, and to the cost of which 
his father Atticus contributed three millions of 
drachmas of his own money, still exist. Alex- 
andria-Troas is also mentioned in Holy Scripture 
(by the name of Troas) as one of the cities 
which were visited by St. Paul (Acts xx. 5). 
Its extensive Byzantine ruins leave no doubt 
that it was inhabited till the end of the Middle 
Ages. It is now called * Eski-stambu]" (ùe. 
the Old City). 

? Topographie de la Troade, p. 131. 

3 Travels in various Countries of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, i. 148. 
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and parts of it are assigned to the same epoch as Tiryns and Mycenae. 
But we could not discover in it anything which might claim a high 
antiquity ; besides, pre-historic cities are always very small. The walls 
average 10 ft. in breadth, and consist of two parallel walls of regular 
horizontal courses of granite blocks cut into a wedge-like shape, with 
their broad end turned outside, the space between the two walls, as well 
as the interstices between the blocks, being filled up with small stones. 
To this sort of masonry, which can also be seen in the famous Acropolis 
of Assos, we did not think ourselves justified in attributing a greater 
antiquity than the Macedonian period, the more so as the stones have 
been worked with an iron piek-hammer. Some parts of the walls we 
saw were composed of polygonal stones well fitted together, but they 
equally failed to convey to us an idea of high antiquity. In fact, I could 
point out in Greece a number of walls formed of polygonal stones, which 
we know to have been erected in Macedonian times; as, for instance, 
the substructions of some of the tombs in the ancient cemetery of the 
Hagia Trias at Athens and the fortifications on Salamis. The walls of 
the fortress on Mount Chigri are for the most part well preserved, but 
in many places they are more or less destroyed. I attribute this to the 
roots of the trees which grow between the small stones and must have 
dislocated the large blocks. Professor Virchow does not think this 
explanation insufficient, but prefers to ascribe the destruction of the walls 
to earthquakes. It deserves to be noticed that the bare rock crops out in 
all parts of the fortress, and that there is no accumulation of débris; only 
here and there I saw a late Roman potsherd and some fragments of bricks 
of a late date. 

We next visited the small Turkish town of Iné, on the Scamander, 
304 ft. above the sea, the name of which is probably a corruption of 
Aenea However this may be, it appears evident that Iné occupies 
the site of an ancient town, perhaps of Scamandria, as Mr. Calvert 
thinks, for many fragments of ancient sculptures are to be seen there, 
and masses of fragmentary pottery peep out of the clay walls of the 
houses, a good many of the fragments being Hellenic. From Iné we 
went to the prettily-situated town of Beiramich, which stands on a 
plateau on the banks of the Scamander, 516 ft. above the sea according 
to Virchow, whence we proceeded to the neat village of Evjilar, situated 
864 ft. above the sea: the name Evjilar means “village of the hunters.” 
This also stands on the bank of the Scamander, whose width varies here 
from 40 to 66 ft., while the water is hardly a foot deep. We had with us 
three gensdarmes on horsebaek and two on foot, the country being unsafe. 

Thence we ascended the mountains of Ida, which are covered with 
а beautiful forest of oak and ріпе,° intermingled with chestnut-trees, 





^ There being silver-mines near Iné (see кил (see Groskurd, ii. pp. 480 and 580). Pliny, 
Chandler, i. 142; Pococke, iii. р. 160; and Ж. N. ii. 96, 97, v. 30. 30, and Steph. Byz. 
Lechevalier, Voyage dans la Troade, p. 128), it is р. 487, who mention Nea, seem to have taken 
highly probable that, instead of ў Néa кбит; (kai 16 from Strabo, р. 603. A. Pauly, Real Ency- 
&p'yópia), between Polichna and Palaescepsis, we — clopádie, s. v. ** Nea.” 
ought to read in. Strabo, xiii. p. 603, according 5 Il, хі. 494: 
to the parallel passage, хіі. p. 552, Afvea or "Evea TOAA&s бё Opis &(aAecs, тоААйз 5 тє тєїка$ 
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plane-trees, limes, and the like. The rain, which came down in torrents, 
prevented us from reaching the summit of Gargarus, which is 5750 ft. 
above the level of the sea. We could only get as far as the sources 
of the Scamander, which are 4056 ft. below the top of the mountain. 
The principal source, which according to Virchow’s measurement is 
1694 ft. above the level of the sea, dashes forth in a stream about 7 ft. 
broad from a natural cavern, in a nearly vertical rock wall, from 250 
to 300 ft. high, which is composed of a coarse crystalline marble. It falls 
at once almost vertically 60 to 70 ft. over projecting blocks of rock, and 
after a course of 200 ft. it is joined by a small stream, formed by the 
waters of three smaller but still abundant sources, and a number of very 
small ones rising out of crevices in the rock close to the large one, as well 
as by a large rivulet which is supplied from the melted snow, and has but 
very little water in summer. At about 200 ft. from the great cavern, five 
or six paces from the river-bed, is a small cavity, evidently the same as 
that of which P. Barker Webb ° speaks, and from which there once ran a 
copious source of warm water; but now, and probably for many years past, 
this cave is dry, the spring having bored another channel through the 
rock considerably below it, and close to the Scamander, into which it flows. 
This source had, according to Virchow’s observations, a temperature of 
60°44 Fahrenheit, the air being at 58°64; and the water of the Sca- 
mander, as it flows from the cavern, 47°12. Professor Virchow” observes : 
* Although in the Iliad? the Scamander is mentioned as one of the rivers 
which rise from the Ida range, yet a certain doubt has prevailed as to the 
exact place of its origin. It appears to me that this doubt is due to the 
statements of Demetrius of Scepsis, who, among the various peaks of the 
Ida, indieated the Cotylus as the place of the sources of the Seamander, 
while the presumptions of the Iliad essentially refer to Mount Gargarus. 
Here a grove and an altar were consecrated to Zeus;? and here he was 
wont to stay. And when the Scamander is indicated as the son of Zeus, 
where else could his source be, but on Mount Gargarus? Though, accord- 
ing to Hercher,' the repeated addition, б» абаратоѕ тёкєто Zevs,? may be 
rejected as a later interpolation, there remains the epithet дитєтёоѕ 
vrorajuoto, which occurs three times ;* and even if the beginning of the 
twelfth book of the Гай, where the Scamander is called dios,* should not 
be genuine, yet the divine character of the river-god is expressly testified 
in the Маут ттаралтотйшо$, Heré calling him à8ávarov 0cov,? and Achilles 
8:0трєфё. In the imagination of the poet the river and the river-god 
blend together into a single personality, and the origin of both is referred, 
as it were, to the great weather-god on Mount Gargarus." 

We returned to Evjilar, and proceeded thence, by way of Erenlü 
(780 ft. above the sea) Bujuk Bounarbashi, and Aiwadjik, to Behrahm, 
the ancient Assos, whence we returned in an open boat to the Plain of 





в Topographie de la Troade, p. 46. ! Phil. und histor. Abh. der №. Akad. d. Wis- 


* Beitrüge zur Landeskunde der Troas, p. 36. sensch, ; Berlin, 1875, p. 105. 
5 xii. 19-21. 2 Il. xiv. 434; xxi. 25 xxiv. 693. 
э Jl. viii. 48. з Jl. xvii, 263; xxi. 268, 326. 


10 Ji, xiv. 157, 158. Каша 5 xxi, 380. 6 xxi, 223, 
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Troy. According to Virchow’s measurement, Bujuk Bounarbashi is 907, 
Aiwadjik is 871, and the Acropolis of Assos 615 ft. above the level of the 
sea. I fully agree with Colonel Leake, that the ruins of Assos give the 
most perfect idea of a Greek city that we can now find anywhere. Its 
circuit-walls are better built, and are in a far better state of preservation, 
than those of any other Greek city now existing. They are, on an average, 
8 ft. 4in. thick, and consist of wrought stones, either square or wedge- 
shaped, which are put together precisely like those of the walls of the 
great fortress on Mount Chigri; the interior of the walls, as well as the 
interstices between the stones, being filled with small stones. Wherever 
the wall consists of square blocks, these are intersected at regular distances 
by long wedgelike blocks, which serve to consolidate them in their posi- 
tion. All the stones show the most evident marks of having been worked 
with an iron pick-hammer, and consequently cannot claim a very remote 
antiquity. Professor Virchow agrees with me in thinking that, although 
some parts of the walls may belong to the sixth century B.c., yet by far 
the larger part of them has been built in Macedonian times. 

In company with Professor Virchow and M. Burnouf, I also made an 
excursion through the Doumbrek valley to Mount Kara Your and Mount 
Oulou Dagh, the former of which is, according to M. Burnouf’s measure- 
ment, 209m. = 686 ft. above the level of the sea, and has hitherto had 
the honour of being identified with Mount Callicolone, mentioned twice 
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No.15. The Plain of the Simois, seen from the border of the Southern Swamp. To the left, the Heights between 
the Simois and the Hellespont; to the right, the Plateau between the Simois aud the Thymbrius; in the back- 
ground, the Oulou Dagh. 


by Homer. But, as the poet makes the war-god leap alternately from 
Ilium to Callicolone, and from Callicolone to Ilium, Professor Virchow 
considers it to be implied that Calicolone must be visible from Ilium; 
and Mount Kara Your not fulfilling this condition, he identifies Mount 
Oulou Dagh with the Homeric Callicolone, this being the only other great 
height in the neighbourhood of the Simois; besides, Hissarlik and nearly 
every point of the Plain of Troy can be seen from this mount, which is 
not the case with Mount Kara Your. Mount Oulou Dagh is, according to 
M. Burnouf's measurement, 429-80 m. — 1409 ft. above the level of the sea. 

We also visited the ruins of the ancient town of Ophrynium, now 





Uri хх. 52, 53: апа хх. 151: 
6) Kar’ axpordrys méAtos Tpderor кєлє 0? $ ётєросє káÜiCor ёт” dpptar Калмкоћлфёутѕг 
üAAoTe тёр Ziudevri @ёшу ёт} Kaddrucordyy- 
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Palaeo-Kastron, which stood between Cape Rhoeteum and the village 
of Ren Kioi, on a lofty height overhanging the Hellespont; hence its 
name (from óópós). Its Acropolis is about the same size as Hissarlik. 
Remnants of the wall are visible on three sides, with traces of two 
towers; there was probably no wall on the fourth side, this being pro- 
tected by the precipice. Within the Acropolis are remains of several 
buildings. The lower town appears to have extended to the valley on 
the south side of the Acropolis, where several heaps of stones appear to 
mark the sites of houses; but all the fragments of pottery I could gather 
there and in the Acropolis are of the Hellenie period. As to the identity 
of the place with Ophrynium, the coins found on the spot leave no doubt. 
The site of Ophrynium is erroneously marked on Admiral Spratt's map 
to the east of Ren Kioi, two miles distant from its real position. 

We also visited the rocky height opposite the Bali Dagh, on the east 
side of the Scamander. We found there on the north-west, north, north- 
east, east, and south-east sides of the summit large fragmentary walls, 
which, to judge from the huge heaps of stones on either side of them, 
appear to have had a height of 20 ft. or more; they consist of unwrought 
stones Joined together with small ones. The largest blocks contained in 
the walls are З Ё. long, and about 14 ft. in breadth and height; but in 
general the stones are much smaller. Within the walls may be traced 
some foundations of houses. Many more foundations can be detected on 
the plateau below the summit as well as down the whole slope, where the 
lower city appears to have extended. The hill runs in an almost vertical 
line on the south and west sides towards the Scamander. On account of 
the many inequalities of ground in the little Acropolis, as well as in the 
lower city, the rains have so completely swept away every vestige of 
artificial débris, that the bare rock everywhere protrudes, and no excava- 
tions are possible. In spite of the most careful examination, I could not 
find a single fragment of pottery either on the Acropolis or in the lower 
town. On the slope on the north side is a tumulus of loose stones, which 
has lost its conical shape The ruins of this ancient Acropolis and city 
are marked on Admiral Spratt’s map of 1840, but they had been indicated 
to him by Mr. Frank Calvert, who discovered them. 

I give here an extract from the speech which Professor Virchow made 
on his return to Berlin from his expedition to the Troad, before the 
Berlin Society for Anthropology, Ethnology, and Pre-historie Archeology, 
on the 20th of June, 1879 :— | 

“That part of the citadel-hill of Hissarlik in which the calcined ruins 
of the ‘burnt city’ were found had at the time of my departure from the 
Troad been cleared away, in a considerable number of places, down to the 
virgin soil. At one place we reached the rock itself, on which the most 
ancient city had been built: In the midst of the great trench Schliemann 
had left standing a mighty block, which, as long as it holds together, will 
indicate to visitors the original level of the surface. It forms a large 
quadrangular column, which rises between 8 and 9 metres (26 ft. 4 in, to 
29 ft. 7 in.) above the level of the ground on which the town-chief's house 
stands. But below this latter level one may dig 6, 8, nay 10 métres 
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No. 16. ‘Troy as seen from the Hellenic Theatre. The Swamp to the right has been formed by the waters of 
Novum Шиш, In the background to the right is the Plain of the Scamander. View 
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from the surface to the rock itself, amounts to nearly 20 metres (66 ft.). 
The whole of this depth consists of the remains of ancient habitations. 
There is nothing in or about it which could give the impression of having 
belonged to anything else. 

"Its situation is as follows: on the last spur of a tertiary mountain- 
ridge, which projects from the voleanie mountains on the east towards the 
Scamander, and rises perhaps 100 ft. above the plain, there has been 
heaped up a series of layers of débris, in which it is easy to recognize the 
stratification of the settlements which have succeeded each other. These 
masses of débris have indeed grown to an incredible height. But the very 
circumstance, that perhaps nowhere else in the world has an accumulation 
of this kind been hitherto discovered—an accumulation consisting of such 
a mass of débris of successive settlements—proves that an extraordinarily 
long time must have elapsed from the foundation of the first settlement to 
the destruetion of the last. Whatever opinion may be formed of the 
manner in which the successive buildings were constructed, for the masses 
of débris to have attained such a depth more time is undoubtedly needed 
than we are justified in accepting for the formation of the mounds of ruins 
at any other place whatever in the world. If one wishes to make a com- 
parison, at the best a certain parallel might be found in the Assyrian 
mounds, in which, owing to the great quantity of bricks that entered 
into their construction, the dissolving masses of clay have attained a 
very extraordinary bulk. A certain comparison is also presented by the 
excavations on the Palatine Mount at Коте. But the accumulations at 
Hissarlik are distinguished from all others by the fact, that there 
exists here а lurger series of successive heterogeneous stratifications than in 
any other known spot; and these, by their whole nature and condition, 
testify to repeated changes in the population. Their duration cannot, 
indeed, be calculated by definite numbers of years; but we nevertheless 
gain a chronological basis from the enclosed material, which exists in 
rich abundance. 

* How long the aforesaid block can resist the influences of the weather, 
I дате not say. At all events, it will for a long time to come give testi- 
mony, not only to the gigantic height of these masses of ruins, but also, 
аз I believe, to the incredible energy of the man, who has with his own 
private means succeeded in removing such enormous masses of earth. If 
you could see what mounds of earth (in the full sense of the word) had 
to be dug away and removed, in order to have a view of the lower 
layers, you would indeed scarcely believe that a single man in the 
course of a few years could have accomplished so great an under- 
taking. On this occasion I would stand up for Schliemann against 
a reproach which, though plausible in itself, falls to the ground on 
closer consideration —the reproach that he has not excavated from 
the surface, layer by layer, so as to obtain a complete plan for each suc- 
cessive period. 

“There is no doubt that the manner in which he has excavated, by 
making at once a large trench through the whole hill, has had, in the 
highest degree, a destructive effect on the upper layers. In those near the 
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surface were portions of temples of the Hellenic period, columns, triglyphs, 
and all kinds of marble fragments, thrown together péle-méle. Neverthe- 
less, with great care and attention, such as that with which the excava- 
tions at Olympia are carried on, it might perhaps have been possible to 
have reconstructed a temple, at least in part. But Schliemann felt no 
interest in a temple belonging to a period far too late for him. I may also 
say that, after having seen a considerable proportion of the fragments, I 
doubt whether, if all had been brought together, an essential gain would 
have been contributed to the history of art or to science. I allow that it 
has been a kind of sacrilege. Schliemann has cut the temple (of Athené) 
right in two; the building material has been thrown aside and partly 
again buried; it will not be easy for any one, even with the largest expen- 
diture, to collect it again. But, undoubtedly, if Schliemann had proceeded 
in such a way as to remove the ruins stratum by stratum from the surface, 
he would, owing to the vastness of the task, not even to-day have reached 














































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































No. 17. Troy seen from the South-east side. This point of view has been taken from the Plateau between 
the Simois and the Thymbrius, above the Th’ atre in Novum Ilium. View taken in 1879. 


the layers in which the principal objects were found. He only reached 
them by at once extracting the nucleus of the great hill. 

“The hill of Hissarlik has indeed increased, in the course of time, 
not only in height, but also in breadth and thickness, through the masses 
of débris removed and thrown aside by successive generations, in order 
to obtain a site on which they could build. Since the excavations in this 
direction have now been carried on systematically, chronological con- 
clusions may be drawn with the greatest precision from the accumulation 
of the débris, which show in the vertical trenches a series of stratifica- 
tions lying the one upon the other, and falling off obliquely. Such con- 
clusions could hardly have been arrived at, if the strata, which lie one 
upon the other, but do not always continue on the same level, had been 
simply taken off in succession. 

* Near the surface, we see in one place the foundations of the temple, 
in another the wall composed of regular layers of wrought stones of the 
Alexandrian time, the so-called wall of Lysimachus. Its situation is 
highly characteristic. In the vertical trenches made through the outer 
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circumference of the hill may be seen successive slanting layers of debris, 
from which it may easily be perceived that the débris had been thrown 
over the slope of the hill. On these accumulations the wall has been 
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Troy as it appeared after the Excavations of 1871-1973. The northern side, viewed from the bank of the ancient Scamander. 





















































































































































































































































































































































No. 18. 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































erected :* it does not stand upon the primitive rock, but on the material 
which has been thrown down sideways, and indeed in places where there 








в See the Section given in the chapter on the Greek Ilium. 
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is no rock at all below. It may thus be understood that the surface of 
the hill has manifestly increased in width from settlement to settlement. 
The circumference of the hill went on continually enlarging in the course 
of time. In this way it has increased to dimensions which, in height as well 
as in width, very far exceed those of the ‘burnt city.’ This latter forms, 
in the midst of the whole, a proportionately small central part. The 
successive cities became continually larger and larger, and extended their 
radius. Our attention was first called to this by our own work in order 
to bring to light the ‘burnt city.’ The débris was taken out from the 
midst, and carried to the side; but as the slope was here, it was carried 
through a trench, which had been cut radially through the hill, to the 
brink of the slope, and was there thrown over. Thus the mass of earth 
partly slid down the slope, and partly remained lying on it, while only 
the larger stones rolled down into the plain. By these means the hill 
visibly and continually increased, and, as seen from below, it appeared to 
be always growing larger and larger. It now looks, I believe, more stately 
than ever it did before. The various trenches and accumulations have 
given the hill the appearance of something which very much resembles a 
large fortress. The hill thus artificially excavated is now in the following 
condition. Apart from the single trenches, the exterior covering of the 
ancient hill still remains at its original height, whereas the interior is 
excavated. Standing on the eireuit-walls, one looks down into a sort 
of large cauldron, at the bottom of which lies the ‘burnt city,’ with 
its walls and foundations visible as on a plan. In this way the visitor 
is in a position to become acquainted with the peculiar nature of the 
constructions. 

“ This is in so far of great interest for those philologists who wish to 
investigate how far the indications of Homer agree with the existing con- 
ditions: for example, with reference to the course run three times round 
the city by Hector and Achilles. The question is no longer, as hitherto, 
about the whole hill of Hissarlik, but only about the central part of it, 
which really represents the ancient settlement. This latter is much 
smaller than the whole content and circumference of Hissarlik itself. I 
must, however, lay stress on the fact, that in comparison with the 
Acropolis on the Bali Dagh, even this smaller part would still represent a 
considerable town, which far exceeds the settlement on Bounarbashi.” 


As on my last journey to England and Germany I have heard it 
repeatedly stated that, carried away by ambition, I am ruining myself in 
my archeological explorations, to the prejudice of my children,’ who will 
be penniless after my death, I find it necessary to assure the reader that, 
although on account of my present scientific pursuits I am bound to keep 
aloof from all sorts of speculation and am compelled to content myself 
with a small interest on my capital, I still have a yearly income of £4000 
as the net proceeds of the rents of my four houses in Paris, and £6000 





° I have four children: a son, Sergius, born 1878, and daughter, Andromache, born in 1871, 
in 1855, and daughter, Nadeshda, born in 1861, Љу my second wife. 
by my first wife; and a son, Agamemnon, born in 
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interest on my funded property, making in all £10,000 ; whilst, inclusive 
of the large cost of my excavations, I do not spend more than £5000 a 
year, and am thus able to add £5000 annually to my capital. I trust, 
therefore, that on my death I shall leave to each of my children a fortune 
large enough to enable them to continue their father's scientific explora- 
tions without ever touching their capital. І avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to assure the reader that, as I love and worship science for its own 
sake, I shall never make a traffic of it. My large collections of Trojan 
antiquities have a value which cannot be calculated, but they shall never 
be sold. If I do not present them in my lifetime, they shall at all events 
pass, in virtue of my last will, to the Museum of the nation I love and 
esteem most. 

I cannot conclude this introduction without expressing my warmest 
thanks to my honoured friends Mr. Frank Calvert, Consul of the United 
States of America; Mr. Paul Venizelos, Consul of Greece; Mr. Emilio 
Vitali, Consul of Italy; and Mr. Nicolaos Didymos, first dragoman and 
political agent of the Turkish Government at the Dardanelles, for all 
the kindness they have shown and all the valuable services they have 
rendered me during the long period of my excavations at Hissarlik. 
І also warmly thank my friends, Doctor Е. Imhoof Blumer of Winterthur 
and Mr. Achilles Postolaccas, keeper of the National Collection of Coins 
at Athens: the former for the great kindness he has shown me in getting 
photographed for me all the different Шап coins he had at his disposal ; 
the latter for the great friendship he has shown me in superintending the 
drawing of these coins, as well as of all the Ilian coins contained in the 
collection under his charge; also for the learned dissertation he has 
written for me on the Ilian coins and medals, which will appear in 
the chapter on Novum Ilium. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE COUNTRY OF THE TROJANS (oi Tpdes). 


§ I. Tue Extent or тнк Trogan Lax». Tue Troan (7 Троа, sc. yñ). 


Ix interpreting the Homeric geography of the Troad, Strabo! rightly 
says: “The coast of the Propontis extends from the district of Cyzicus, 
and the neighbourhood of the Aesepus and the Granicus, to Abydus and 
Sestus; the land around Ilium, and Tenedos, and Alexandria-Troas from 
Abydus to Lectum:? but above all these lies the mountain-range of Ida, 
which extends to Lectum. But from Lectum to the river Caicus? and 
(the promontory of) Canae there follows the country around Assos,‘ 
and Adramyttium, and Atarneus,® and Ріёапе, and the Elaitic Gulf; 
opposite all of which stretches the island of the Lesbians: then follows 
immediately the district of Cyme, as far as the Hermus? and Phocaea, 
which forms the beginning of Ionia and the end of Aeolis. Such being 
the localities, the poet gives us to understand that, from the district of 
the Aesepus and the present province of Cyzicene to the river Caicus, 
the Trojan rule extended, divided into eight or even nine parts, according 
to the dominions; but the mass of auxiliary troops is counted among 
the confederates.” 

Thus the Homeric Troad comprised the north-western part of the later 
Mysia, between the rivers Aesepus and Caicus: this is fully confirmed by 
the poet, who makes Achilles mention in conversation with Priam that 
Priam’s dominion comprises all that is bounded to the north-west (dvw) 
by Lesbos and to the north-east (xa0vmep0cev) by Phrygia and the 
Hellespont. All the nations which inhabit this dominion are called 
Trojans (Tpôes) by Homer, although he sometimes appears to designate 


under this name more especially 
immediate environs. 


the inhabitants of Ilium and its 





! xiii. p. 581: "Awd бё rijs Ku(uenyris kal тёр 
тєр) Аїсттоу témwy ко) Tpdvikov, uéxpi ' ABUBov 
каї Snotovd, rjv тїз Протоутібоѕ mapaA(av elvat 
тун Baívei* amd 5e 'АЗйбоо uéxpi Аєктоў тй тері 
"IAtov, kal TéveBov, kal "AA c£dvpeiav Thy Tpwdda° 
Távrev h тойтшу úmépkeirat ў "105 Td Üpos, 
иёхр: MekroU kaÜjkovga* ard Aekrod 5% uéxpi 
Katkou morauob kai ov Kaváv Aeyouévov ётт\ rà 
тєрї “Астор, kal * ABpauirTi0y, kal ' Arapyéa, kal 
ILrávgv, kal thy "EAairikbv кёАтоу • ois müciv 
ёутітарікє: ў тё» Aeoßiwv vijcos* elÜ' 15 тй 
тєр} Kúunv, uéxpis "Epuov kal Фокоѓаѕ, тєр 
арх? u&v Tis "Iovías ёттї, wépas 8 THs AloAldos. 
Тоойтоу Bé тди тбтоу бутор, б utv топту 
mb тфу тєрї Alsnrov тдтшр, kal Tov тєрї Thy 
уйу KuQucgviy xdpay, ©тогуорейєї ийМметта тоўѕ 


Tpóas Gptar uéxpi тоў Kodkov morauoU Sinpynue- 
vous катй Suvacrelas eis бктф pepidas, ў kal 
évvéa: Tb be тёр ÜAAwv emikoipwy тА1бо$ Èv 
тоїѕ cunudxots ёіарібрєїтал. 

2 Td Лєктбу, now called Cape Baba ог Santa 
Maria. Here Heré, in company with Hypnos, 
first touches the Trojan land on her way to Ida 
(Il. xiv. 283, 284: "Inv 8' inéoOny . . . Aekróv, 
90. трфто> Avrérmv &Aa). 

3 Now Ak-Su, or Bochair, Bakir, Bacher. 

5 Now Behram or Bearahm. 

5 Now Dikeli Kioi. 

$ Now Sanderli. 

7 Now the Gulf of Sanderli or of Fokia. 

8 This river is now called Gedis or Ghiediz 
Tschai. 
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We shall follow Buchholz? in describing in the following order the 
eight or nine smaller dominions of which the Troad was composed :— 


І. Dominion of Pandarus.'? 
II. Dominion of Adrestus and Amphius.! 
III. Dominion of Asius.? 
IV. Dominion of Aeneas (Dardania).? 
V. Dominion of Hector (Troy in the more narrow sense). 


The following districts are further mentioned in Homer :— 


VI. Dominion of Altes (the Leleges).* 
VII. Dominion of the Cilicians, viz. : 
a. Dominion of Eétion.* 
b. Dominion of Mynes.’ 
с. Dominion of Eurypylus (the Ceteians). 


$ II. Морхтліхѕ or THE Troan. 


Movunt Ipa (7 "105? та [data др!) still retains its ancient name. 
Its Homeric epithets are indy (high '), zoAvz(óa£ (rich in fountains ?) ; 
and from its abundance of game it is also called the mother or 
nourisher of wild animals (uyrgp Onpav*). It extends through Western 
Mysia in many branches from south-west to north-east. On account of 
its manifold ramifications, it was compared by the ancients to a centipede 
(scolopendra).* One of its principal branches extends along the northern 
coast of the Gulf of Adramyttium, and runs out into the promontory of 
Lectum;? the other extends in a westerly direction along the river 
Aesepus, and terminates at the city of Zeleia:—“those who inhabited 
Zeleia at the lowest foot of Ida.”® In Ida rise the rivers Rhesus, 
Heptaporus, Caresus, Rhodius, Grenicus (Granieus), Aesepus, Scamander, 
and Simois:—' Then Poseidon and Apollo took counsel to destroy the 
wall, turning against it all the rivers that flow from the mountains of 
Ida into tne sea—Rhesus, Heptaporus, Caresus, Rhodius, Grenicus, and 
Aesepus, divine Seamander also and Simois.”’ As already stated, the 
highest summit of Ida is Mount Gargarus, now called Kaz Dagh, 5750 ft. 
above the level of the sea. On Gargarus was “a temenos sacred to Zeus, 





e 


трбтобаѕ ў "18у kat ckoAomevbpáüns o)ca 7d 
OXIMA 

5 Strabo, xiii. p. 605: 7р yàp йто той AerroU 
рахи avarelvovea mpos Thy "Ióqy бтєркето: THY 
трфтву TOU KÓNTOV MEPBV, . . . 

в J]. ii. 824, 825: 

of òè ZéAciav Evaiov brad móða veíarov "Ins, 

àdveiol, m(vovres йбер Хаи Аїтїтою,... 

7 П. xii. 17-22: 
5) тбтє илүтїбшрто Moceddwy kal ' AróAAcv 
тєїхўо$ ёнаАёйуш, тоташу pevos єісаүсүбитєѕ 


9 Homerische Kosmographie und Geographie, 
von Dr. E. Buchholz; Leipzig, 1871. 

10 1, ii, 824-827. 1 Jl. ii, 828 834. 

2 ПІ. її. 835-839. з Il. ii. 819-823. 

4 ГІ. ii. 816-818. 5 Il. xxi. 86, 87. 

6 Il, vi. 396, 397 ; ii. 692. 

7 TI. xix. 296. 8 0d, хі. 519-521. 

? Ji. viii. 207; xiii. 13. 

10 ГІ. viii. 170. 

1 Г. xiv. 293: "I5gs ОША. 

2 Il. viii. 47 ; xiv. 157, 283, 307; xv. 151; 


Boao ёт 


xx. 59, 218; xxiii. 117. 
5 7i. viii. 47: 
"]9q» ò Їкауєи morvmldana илтёра Onpav, . . . 
* Strabo, xiii. p. 583: oAAobs $ Éxovca 


"IBaíev dpéwy &Aade mpopéovaw, 
‘Pijods 0' ‘Exrdmopds re Kdpnoós тє ‘Podios тє 
Tphvikós тє kal Аїттүтоз dids тє Skdpavbpos 
кой Zyuders, 50: толлё Bodypia kal трифіЛеюи. 
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and a fragrant altar.” Mount Gargarus is further mentioned three 
times by Homer.’ 

According to P. Barker Webb,” the summit of Gargarus consists of 
actinolithie schist, nearly all the rest of the mountain being of mica- 
schist. This schist is accompanied by immense deposits of primitive 
white compact calcareous rock. Here are the sources of the Scamander, 
which, as I have related above, I visited in company with Professor 
Virchow. According to Webb, travellers have penetrated for a distance 
of 200 mètres (658 ft.) into the cavern, from which the principal source 
dashes forth, without reaching its fountain. Tchihatcheff’s measurements! 
make the sources 650 mètres (2138 ft.) above the level of the sea. The 
mica-schist of Gargarus has a somewhat greenish colour; it sometimes 
contains a little asbestus. In the lower part of the mountain this schist 
assumes a different aspect; and under its new form, which is that of the 
true mica-schist, it extends exclusively from the top of Gargarus as far 
as the village of Saliklar Kioi. This primitive rock extends to the plain 
on the north side of the river, where the hills have some elevation. 

Turning now to the South, we see a country very different from that 
we have just left. Alexandria-Troas is built on an ashy syenite, com- 
posed of the three usual elements, among which the felspar predomi- 
nates; it gives its colour to the whole mass, in spite of a quantity of 
erystals of blackish mica. The syenite extends through the whole 
country to the east of Alexandria-Troas, as far as Iné or Ené. The valley 
of Ligia Hammam is formed of schist surrounded on all sides by syenite. 
Between Kemalli and Iné are the silver mines already referred to. 
P. Barker Webb goes on to say: “Descending the hill about 200 métres, 

"we found ourselves on a volcanic tufa, which was succeeded at first by 
columns of phonolith, and then by trachyte, as far as Iné. At a distance 
of two hours from Iné the syenite meets a series of trap and basaltic 
rocks. Not far from Iné is the curious conical hill called Iné Tepeh, 
or Suran Tepeh, which has been thought by some to be an artificial 
tumulus; but in reality it is nothing else than an isolated mass of 
basalt, which rises abruptly in the midst of the plain. The valley of 
Beiramich, as well as the other valleys which converge there, are com- 
posed of the secondary limestone of the Troad. Several chains of hills 
penetrate into it towards the south; they consist entirely of basaltic or 
trap rock, and rise from the great centre of ancient volcanoes around 
Assos. The largest of the lateral valleys is that of Aiwadjik, already 
mentioned, three hours to the south-west of Beiramich. About halfway 





8 ГІ. viii. 48: (Heré quickly ascended Gargarus, the summit of 
Típyapov, Év0a vé of (2101) Téuevos Buds Te lofty Ida.) 
Bunes. xiv. 352: 


° Tl. xv. 152, 153: 
e3pov 8' єўрїота Kpovliny ava Гаруёре črpy 
ўиєроу. 
(They found the wide-thundering son of Kronos 
enthroned on the peak of Gargarus.) 

xiv. 292, 293: 
"Hom 82 критуёѕ mporeBijrero Tápyapor Ёкроу 
"1925 бутля - 


85 9 uèv ürpéuas ebbe татр ava Tapydpy &кре, 
. . . (So he the father slept quietly on the height 
of Gargarus.) 

10 Topographie de la Troade ancienne et mo- 
derne ; Paris, 1844, p. 129. 

1 Asie Mineure: Description physique, stati- 
stique, et archéologique de cette contrée ; Paris, 
1853-69, pt. i. 
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between the two towns rises a beautiful conical hill called Kara-Euli, 
which stands isolated in the plain. Its sides, which resemble walls, are 
formed of basaltic columns, presenting to the eye a thousand elegant 
shapes. Having passed the mountain, we had before and around us 
a thousand varieties of trachyte and other rocks of igneous origin, with 
volcanic agglomerations and tufa. Sometimes pretty large masses of 
hardened sehistose clay alternate, striated with variegated colours, in 
company with jasper and jaspoide thermantide. Aiwadjik is built on a 
height of volcanic rock, and its walls are composed of the same material. 
Among the stones of the walls we noticed a very strange white tufa, 
which was probably cut from a neighbouring quarry. Wherever we 
looked, the country appeared to have been overturned by the action 
of ancient voleanoes until we arrived at Assos. At Mantasha, distant 
an hour from Assos, on the road to Aiwadjik, the ruins of a castle may be 
seen on the top of a small hill, which has the appearance of an extinct 
volcano. We also noticed towards the sea a current of trachyte lava of 
considerable length. As tufas and conglomerates are found there, it is 
highly probable that it was a submarine volcano, whose scoriae, ashes, and 
pumice-stone have been carried away by the water. We nevertheless 
felt a great pleasure in still observing volcanic remains and erratic 
masses of obsidian strewn here and there on the surface of the current. 
The summit on which Assos is situated is a spur of that of Mantasha, 
though the former is much higher and occupies a much greater space. 
From the top, where we now see the ruins of the citadel of Assos, 
currents of trachyte extend in various directions, similar to those at 
Nemi, near Rome, principally in the direction of Adramyttium. This 
country also recals to mind, though on a larger scale, the volcanic 
hill of Radicofani in Tuscany; and the resemblance was increased by 
our finding in the rock the mineral which Thomson calls florite, and 
which by the German mineralogists is termed hyalite. Though the 
voleano is no longer active, we saw evident signs of internal subver- 
sions of the soil and of the frequent earthquakes which ravage this 
country."? 

“In the Troad there is no primordial volcanic formation; the principal 
part of the volcanic districts is situated in the south. We find there 
at every step thermal fountains and an abundance of salt-water springs, 
the intimate relation of which to the phenomena of voleanie eruptions 
has been so often observed by geologists; nay, these hot springs are 
so numerous, that the vapours produced by the hot water have made 
some authors say that they spread a thiek cloud as far as the extremity 
of the Gulf of Adramyttium."? “The lowlands, and that part which is 
properly called the Plain of Troy, are interrupted by frequent elevations, 
we might almost say by slight undulations of the ground, formed by 
the spurs of Mount Ida, which terminate imperceptibly on the sea-coast. 
Towards Dardania and Cebrenia, the mountainous ridges of Ida rise one 





2 Р, Barker Webb, Topogr. de la Troade ; Paris, 1844, pp. 195-137. 
| з Ibid., p. 129. 


§ IL] OULOU DAGH—CALLICOLONE. al 


above the other, covered with pine-trees. The basaltic rocks of the 
Bali Dagh attach these ridges to the syenite mountains behind Alex- 
andria-Troas, in the midst of which rise those conical masses which are 
visible to so great a distance at sea.” * 

Between the two aflluents of the Simois, which meet at the village of 
Doumbrek, there is, according to the investigations of Professor Virchow 
and M. Burnouf, an extensive mass of diluvium, composed of quartz, 
diorite, serpentine, trachyte, &c., more or less rounded. The vegetation 
consists principally of arbutus, andrachnés, and pines, which increase in 
size with the height of the mountain ridges. There is a group of tangled 
heights formed of quartzose mica-schist, where the pines are of noble 
dimensions. ‘There is a rivulet in every dale. The dales become more 
and more hollow, and it is difficult to advance owing to the shrubs which 
cover the slopes. The Oulow Dagh is now reached; it is a long ridge, 
belonging to a range of Ida, whose height is 429:80 m. = 1409 ft. 
The Oulou Dagh consists essentially of a somewhat laminated serpentine : 
on its roundish conical surface we see many steeply-raised enormous 
masses of snow-white quartz and brown ferruginous quartzite, which lie 
pretty accurately in the direction of north and south. The mountain- 
ridge maintains this character as far as the Kara Your; only from hence 
the ridge extending towards Chiblak and Hissarlik consists of tertiary 
limestone. 

From the Oulou Dagh may be seen to the west a large part of the 
Troad, Ida, Lesbos, the Kara Dagh, the islands of Tenedos, Imbros, and 
Samothrace, the Plain of Troy, Hissarlik, and the confluence of the 
Simois and Scamander. The descent is easy by the mountain ridge ; there 
is а good road through the pines, which form here and there beautiful 
tufts. These woods are now cultivated for sale js Turcomans, whose 
graves may be seen here and there. 

Following the ridge, the Kara Your is reached. This mountain, 
which is 209 mètres = 686ft. high, forms the eastern extremity of the 
plateau which separates the basin of the Simois from that of the Thym- 
brius. From the Kara Your we enjoy a fine view over the basin of the 
Thymbrius as far as the heights of Bounarbashi, with all its undulations ; 
but Hissarlik is not visible from hence. 

I may here remind the reader that Mount Kara Your has hitherto 
been held to be identical with the Homeric Callieolone; but that, as 
Troy is not visible from it, I have now, at the suggestion of Professor 
Virchow, and in aecordance with Burnouf's view, transferred that honour 
to the Culou Dagh, which fulfils this apparently indispensable condition. 
I must however remark that Strabo, on the authority of Demetrius of 
Scepsis, evidently believed in the identity of the Kara Your with the 
Homerie Callicolone, for he states it to be only 5 stadia from the Simois 
and 10 stadia from '"Duéev Кошар, which distances perfectly agree with 
the situation of the Kara Your, but not with that of the Oulou Dagh.? 





* P. Barker Webb, op. cit. p. 129. Adgos mis, map dv б ZXiuóeis fei, mevraa Tdbiov 
5 Strabo, xiii. p. 597: bwep бё тїз Лёши диху. 
runs éka crabios ёстіу ў KadAtkoAdvn, I remind the reader, once for all, that the 
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Professor Virchow, moreover, pointed out to me on the Kara Your the 
foundations of an ancient building, perhaps a temple, whereas there are 
no traces of buildings on the Oulou Dagh. 

The plateau between Kara Your and the village of Chiblak is desert, 
uneultivated, destitute of wood, and full of ravines. Here and there are 
some bushes on a sort of very meagre prairie. In proportion as you 
advance to the west the soil becomes limestone ; but the vegetation is the 
same, except the pines, which cease with the schist. 


Of Promontories, I have in the first place to mention Cape Lectum, 
opposite. Lesbos, which is the westernmost peak of Ida, and the extreme 
southern point of the Trojan dominion. In Strabo’s time the altar was 
still shown here, which, according to tradition, had been erected by 
Agamemnon to the twelve gods;* but this very mention of a definite 
number of the gods shows that its origin must belong to a later period. 
Here, as before stated, Heré, in company with Hypnos, on their way to 
Mount Gargarus, first reached the Trojan shore.’ It is also mentioned 
by Herodotus.* 

Next comes the famous Cape Sigewm, which forms the north-western 
point of all Asia, at the entrance of the Hellespont, opposite to the city of 
Eleusa on the southern extremity of the Thracian Chersonesus. It is now 
ealled Cape Yeni Shehr. According to M. Burnoufs measurement, the 
height of Cape Sigeum is 77:20 metres = 252 ft. above the level of the 
sea. On this cape (and not, as is erroneously shown on Admiral Spratt’s 
map, on the high plateau to the S.S.W. of it) was situated the ancient 
city of Sigeum : in the first. place because there is here an accumulation 
of ancient débris 6ft. deep, whereas there is none at all on the neigh- 
bouring plateau; and secondly because Sigeum had a port, which did in 
fact exist immediately to the east of the promontory, whilst there is none 
at the foot of the plateau. The city was destroyed by the Ilians soon after 
the overthrow of the Persian empire, and it no longer existed in Strabo’s 
time.’ Like the whole ridge of which it forms the north-eastern extremity, 
this promontory consists of limestone, and falls off very abruptly towards 
the sea. It is now crowned by the village of Yeni Shehr, which is 
inhabited exclusively by Christians, and stands on the débris and ruins 
of the ancient city of Sigeum. 

In a direct line to the east of Cape Sigeum is Cape Rhoetewm, now 
called In Tepeh, on the Hellespont. The distance between these two 
promontories is, according to Strabo,” 60 stadia ; but this is one of the 


stadium of 600 Greek feet was the ТО pat of 
the English geographical mile. In other words, 
10 stadia = 1 geog. mile = 1 minute of a degree 
at the Equator. 

6 Strabo, xiii. p. 605: ёт! 52 тб Лєкт@ Boubs 
тфу dédeKxa Вєду belkvurau, калос: 5 " Avyauéu- 
vovos їёрица^ 

7 Il. xiv. 283, 284: 

МООЛ Уе 
Лєктбу, 601 mp&rov Aurérqy BAG 
* ix. 114. 


? Mela, i; 18. 3; Plin. Н. N. v. 33; Serv. 
ad Aen. ii, 312; 7i Siyetov, Herod. v. 65, 91; 
Thucyd. viii. 101; Strabo, xiii. p. 595; Ptol 
v. 23; Steph. Byz. p. 597. Strabo, xiii. p. 603, 
calls it also ў Sryelas #кра. The town тд Siyetov 
is also called Slyn by Hecataeus, р. 208; Scylax, 
p. 96. 

10 xiii, p. 595: ётт бё Tb pikos тїз Tapa- 
Alas тайтлз &mb тоў "Poire(ov uéxpi Svyelov kal 
TOD’ AxuAAéws mv huatos eüÜvrmAooUvrwv ёёўкоута 
oTadiwy, 
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many proofs that the geographer never visited the Troad, the real distance 
being only 30 stadia, which is given by Pliny. On this cape formerly 
stood the town of Rhoeteum (rò '"Poírevov).^ It is not a promontory in the 
proper sense of the word, but an elevated rocky shore with several peaks, 
of which the highest, according to M. Burnouf’s measurement, is only 
168 ft. high. For this reason it is also called by Antipater Sidonius 
"Powrgíóes axtai.® It is spoken of as the “ Rhoetea litora" by Virgil. 
Rhoeteum is also mentioned by Livy? On a lower peak of this pro- 
montory is the tumulus attributed by tradition to Ajax, of which I shall 
treat hereafter. It deserves particular notice that the names of the two 
capes, Xíyeww and 'Poírewov, do not occur in Homer, and that he only 
once mentions them where we read that, although the sea-shore was 
broad, yet it could not contain all the ships, and the people were 
crowded; they had therefore drawn them up in rows, and had filled 
the long mouth of the whole shore as far as it was enclosed by the 
promontories.* 
$ ПІ. Rivers or тне Troan. 

(a) The Simois (ó X«uóew), now called Doumbrek Su, rises, according 
to Homer, on Mount Ida, but more precisely on the Cotylus. Virchow,” 
who investigated this river together with me, writes of this river as 
follows: “In its beginning it is a fresh mountain-brook. Its sources lie 
eastward of the wooded mountains of the Oulou Dagh. From numerous 
little watereourses, which partly bubble forth from the rock, and some of 
which form little torrents, two rivulets are at first formed. The larger 
and longer of them flows in a valley gap, between a prominent spur of the 
Oulou Dagh, separated from the prineipal mount by a deep, green meadow 
valley, and a spur of the tertiary mountain ridge, which descends from 
Ren Kioi towards Halil Eli, nearly parallel with the ridge of Rhoeteum. 
The shorter and more southerly rivulet gathers the water from the Kara 
Your and the mountain ridge which joins it to the Oulou Dagh. Both 
rivulets join not far above Doumbrek Kioi and form the Doumbrek Su 
(Simois), which is midway between a small river and a large rivulet. Its 
bed, which is deeply cut throughout, and proceeds now in shorter, now in 
longer windings, is at Doumbrek perhaps from 12 to 30 yards wide; but 
on the 11th of April the water covered only part of the bottom of this 
bed, and nowhere did its depth exceed 6 inches. We could wade through 
it without any difficulty. The current is rapid; the bottom is covered 
with small pebbles, now and then also with somewhat larger rounded 
stones from the Oulou Dagh.* The valley itself is small, but very fertile. 





1 П. N. v. 33: “fuit et Aeantium, a Rhodiis 
conditum, iu altero cornu, Ajace ibi sepulto, xxx. 
stad. intervallo a Sigeo.” 

2 Herodot. vii. 43; Scylax, p. 35; Steph. 
Byz. p. 577; Mela, i. 18. 5; Plin. H. N. v. 33; 
Thucyd. iv. 52, viii. 101. 

* Anthol. Gr. ii. p. 24, ed. Jacobs; i. p. 254, 
No. 146, ed. Tauchnitz. 

4 Aen. vi. 595, and Plin. H. N. v. 33. 

5 xxxvii. 37. 
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1 Beiträge zur Landeskuide der Troas, pp. 
92-96. 

8 In the celebrated passage where the Sca- 
mander summons the Simois to battle against 
Achilles, it is said (77. xxi. 311-314): 
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If we then pass the mountain ridge which crosses the valley below Doum- 
brek Kioi, and descend on its gradually sloping west side to the region of 
Halil El, which abounds with trees and fruit, we find the little river 
scarcely larger at this village. Here also we ride through it without the 
horses’ feet getting wet above the ankles. The clearness of the water 
permits us to see the bottom covered with small pebbles and gravel. At 
a short distance below the village, which is situated on its right bank, 
the little river divides into two arms. The right or northern arm, after 
having received the ‘ Rain-brook of Ren Kioi,—a very small and incon- 
siderable rivulet, which has only an intermittent flow of water,—forms 
a large swamp in which it disappears. On the other hand, the left or 
southern arm approaches more and more to the mountain ridge which ex- 
tends from Kara Your past Chiblak towards Hissarlik, and it flows pretty 
near the lower edge of its slope. At first, as long as it flows through the 
‘Plain,’ it has a somewhat deeper bed, whose banks are frequently under- 
mined and fall off every here and there 5 or 6 ft.; its breadth varies, but 
it hardly anywhere exceeds 20 ft. Here and there groups of willows and 
other bushes grow on the bank and on small islands in the river-bed; a 
rich vegetation of shrubs, especially of tamarisks and Vitex agnus-castus,? 
extends along its banks. But further on, in proportion as the little river 
approaches the foot of the mountain ridge, it divides into more and more 
arms, whose course, as one easily sees, must be very irregular. One after 
the other disappears in the large and deep swamp, which, connected at 
many points with the northern swamp, extends as far as the foot of His- 
sarlik, and occupies the larger part of the so-called Plain of the Simois. 
Whilst the ramification of by-rivulets and their disappearance in the great 
swamp causes a continual diminution of the volume of running water, 
there nevertheless still remains a ‘main arm,’ which continues its course 
along the ridge. We could still follow it up along the three springs of 
Troy, though it was there reduced to a little rivulet of 4 to 5 paces in 
breadth, and with an insignificant, though still rapid, current. Of these 
three springs, all of which are marked on our Map of the Troad, the first, 
which runs from a stone-enclosure and has a temperature of 14^6 Celsius 
=58°28 Fahr., is immediately below the ruins of the ancient city wall. 
The second, whose stone-enclosure is destroyed, and a third, with a 
well-preserved stone-enclosure and a double outlet, having a temperature 
of 14^3 to 15° Celsius = 57°74 to 59° Fahr. are within a quarter of a 
mile from the first spring. 

* At the west end of the great swamp formed by the waters of the 
Simois, a short stream gathers again, and pours into the Kalifatli Asmak. 
The spot where the gathering of the water takes place is pretty nearly in 
a straight line drawn from Hissarlik to the In Tepeh Asmak; that is to 
say, at the point on the western edge of the swamp which is farthest from 
Hissarlik. Apparently without any preparation, there is almost immedi- 
ately a large broad river-bed, with many windings, between steep banks 
from 6 to 8ft. high ; this river-bed is interrupted by numerous islands, 





9 &yvos = üyovos means sine semine (Theo- aris eÜrovov (Dioscorides). See Od. ix. 427; 
phrast. i. p. 264). In the Zliad (xi. 105) the х. 166. Hymn. ad Dionys. 13, ed. Miquel, 
shrub is called Айуоѕ. бй Tov Tec! тёз ÓdBBovs р. 37. 
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but every here and there it is pretty deep. After a course of scarcely 
10 minutes the stream empties into the eastern bend of the Kalifatli 
Asmak, a little above the place where an artificial ditch leads from the 
Kalifatli Asmak to the In Tepeh Asmak, above a stone bridge which here 
spans the Kalifatli Asmak in the direction of Koum Kioi. No water can 
flow through the ditch except during the inundations." 

The Simois is mentioned seven times in the //i«d. Thus the poet says : 
* But when they (Heré and Athené) approached Troy and the two flowing 
streams, where the Simois and Seamander mingle their currents, there 
Heré, the white-armed goddess, stopped the horses, releasing them from 
the chariot, and she poured a thick cloud around them, and the Simois 
sprouted ambrosia for their pasture." Again: “Simois also, where many 
ox-hide shields and crested helms fell down in the dust." Again: “ Black 
as a storm, Ares cried on the other side, now shouting shrilly to the 
Trojans from the citadel, now running along the Simois unto Calli- 
colone."? Again: * He (Scamander) grew yet more furious against 
the son of Peleus, and, lifting high the crested wave of (his) stream, 
shouted to the Simois.”* Again: “ Descending from Ida along the 
banks of the Simois."* Lastly: “The dread battle-shout of Trojans 
and Achaeans was left alone; and many times did the fight sway hither 
and thither over the plain, as they pointed against each other their 
brazen spears between Simois and the floods of Xanthus." ? The river 
is also mentioned by Aeschylus? Ptolemy,’ Stephanus Byzantinus,® 


Mela,? Pliny,” Horace, Propertius, and Virgil? 

The identity of this river with the Simois of Homer is confirmed by 
Strabo,* who states, on the authority of Demetrius of Scepsis : 

* From the mountains of Ida two ridges advance to the sea, the one 
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terminating in the promontory of Rhoeteum, the other in that of Sigeum ; 
they form with it a semicircle, but terminate in the Plain at the same 
distance from the sea as Novum Ilium. This city, therefore, lies between 
the two extremities of the ridges already named, but the ancient town 
between their starting-points ; but the inner space comprises as well the 
Plain of the Simois, through which the Simois flows, as the Plain of the 
Scamander, through which the Scamander flows. The latter is properly 
called the Trojan Plain, and the poet makes it the theatre of most of the 
battles; for it is broader, and here we see the places mentioned by the 
poet,—the fig hill, the tomb of Aesyetes, the Batieia, and the tumulus of 
Ilus. But the rivers Scamander and Simois, of which the one approaches 
Sigeum, the other Rhoeteum, join at a short distance below Ilium, and 
discharge near Sigeum, where they form the so-called Stomalimne. The 
two above-mentioned plains are separated by a long neck of land, which 
issues directly from the two ridges already named; beginning from the 
projection on which Novum Ilium is situated, and attaching itself to it 
(cvudvijs адтф), this neck of land advances (southward) to Join Cebrenia, 
thus forming with the two other chains the letter €." 

The description of Pliny? agrees with that of Strabo: “dein portus 
Achaeorum, in quem influit Xanthus Simoenti junctus: stagnumque prius 
faciens Palaescamander." 

The identity of this river with the Homerie Simois is further con- 
firmed by Virgil, who tells us that Andromache, after Hector’s death, 
had again married Helenus, another son of Priam, who became king 


of Chaonia: 
* Ante urbem in luco falsi Simoentis ad undam 
Libabat cineri Andromache, Manesque vocabat 
Hectoreum ad tumulum, viridi quem cespite inanem 
Et geminas causam lacrymis sacraverat aras." © 


Thus Hector's tomb was in a grove near the Simois; but, according to 
Strabo,’ Hector’s tomb was in a grove at Ophrynium, and this is also 
confirmed by Lyeophron in his Cassandra. But Ophrynium is in close 
proximity to the river of which we are now speaking, and which, from 
this and all other testimonies, can be none other than the Simois. 

As the present name of the Simois, Dowmbrek, is believed not to be a 
Turkish word, some take it for a corruption of the name 'l'hymbrius, and 
use it to prove that the river— which runs through the north-eastern 
valley of the Plain of Troy, and falls into the Kalifatli Asmak (the ancient 
bed of the Scamander) in front of Ilium—is the Thymbrius, and cannot 
possibly be the Simois. 

To this I reply, that there is no example of a Greek word ending in os 
being rendered in Turkish by a word ending in £ ; further that Doumbrek 


must certainly be a corruption of the two Turkish words р 25, 


Don barek. Don signifies “ice,” and barek “ possession” or “ habitation :” 
the two words therefore mean much the same thing as “ containing ice,” 





E H N ы) 6 Aeneid. iii. 302-305. 
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and the name might be explained by the fact, that the inundations caused 
by the Simois are frequently frozen over in winter, when the whole 
north-eastern plain forms a sheet of ice. 

But if in classical times this river was called Simois, there can be no 
doubt whatever of its identity with the Homeric Simois, because— as 
MacLaren ê justly observes—in all parts of the world rivers have preserved 
their names with wonderful persistency in the midst of linguistic change 
and political revolution. An ancient name may indeed be lost, but, if it 
still exists, it would be difficult to conceive how it could possibly be 
iransferred from one river to another. 

No ford of the Simois is mentioned in the Iliad, though the armies 
must have passed the river constantly in marching to or from the plain 
between this river and the Seamander, where all the battles were fought. 
But though the Simois may perhaps have had a slightly larger quantity 
of water in ancient times, before the invention of water-mills, it can 
never have been of much consequence. Therefore, there was no need to 
speak of a ford. 

(0) The Thymbrius, called о 8óu8pios by Strabo ° and Eustathius,” is 
a small river, whieh originates in the immediate vicinity of Mount Kara 
Your, and receives the drainage of ten or twelve valleys, pouring at а 
right angle into the Scamander opposite Bounarbashi. Its present name 
is Kemar Su, from the Greek word карара (vault), and the Turkish word 
“su” (water), the river being crossed, at about 3 miles above its con- 
fluence, by a Roman aqueduct. Homer does not mention this river at all, 
though he mentions the town of 'Thymbré.' 

The site of this ancient town corresponds with the farm at Akshi Kioi 
on the banks of the Thymbrius, the proprietor of which, Mr. Frank 
Calvert, has made excavations there, and has found inscriptions which can 
leave no doubt of its identity. The whole place is strewn with archaic 
Hellenic potsherds. The height of the site above the level of the sea, 
at the place where Mr. Calvert’s farmhouse stands, is, according to 
M. Burnouf’s measurements, 03:35 metres or 207 ft. Strabo states that 
close to the confluence of the Thymbrius and Scamander, and at a distance 
of 50 stadia from Novum Ilium, stood the famous temple of the Thymbrian 
Apollo,? which, as my friend Professor A. H. Sayce, who lately visited the 
Troad, remarks,’ must be identical with the almost entirely artificial mound 
of Hanai Tepeh, which I have excavated in company with Mr. Calvert, and 
of which I shall treat hereafter. According to M. Burnouf’s measurement, 
the height of the Hanai Tepeh is 87:75 mètres = 285 ft. above the level of 
the sea; the confluence of the Thymbrius and the Scamander being 24°5 
mètres =80 ft. 5 in. The distance given by Strabo is perfectly correct. 

M. Burnouf makes the following remarks upon the river :—‘ The 





8 Observations on the Topography of the Plain 
of Troy. See Barker Webb, Topographie de ta 
Troade, p. 47. : 
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Thymbrius flows in the hollow of a valley between the hills of Akshi 
Kioi and the heights to the south. It is about 30 ft. broad. Its banks 
are steep; it is perfectly limpid, and is overshadowed by large trees. Its 
banks, which are from 10 to 12 ft. high, show two very distinct layers: 
first, a modern alluvium, consisting of earth washed down by the rains 
from the hills; secondly, below this, a thick layer of plastic clay, 
analogous to that which forms the soil of the plain of the Scamander. 
The confluence of the Thymbrius and the Scamander is not difficult to 
determine,* since the banks are high. During the inundations, the 
great polygon formed by the Thymbrius, the Scamander, and the hills to 
the east, becomes covered with water, which runs with great impetuosity 
in an easterly direction ; inundates the swamp (now rendered salubrious) 
to the north of Akshi Kioi; pours into the large bed of the Kalifatli 
Asmak, which is identical with the ancient bed of the Scamander; and 
forms other streams, which flow in the same direction. On the 18th of 
May, 1879, we saw this whole plain covered with dead trees and branches, 
which had been earried away in the same direction, and caught by the 
bushes of the agnus-castus and tamarisk.” 

(c) The Scamander (6 Exápav8pos, as it was called in the language of 
men, according to Homer, but Xanthus, “the yellow stream,” as it was 
termed by the gods*) is the modern Mendere, a plain corruption of the 
name Scamander. 

The punning etymology of Eustathius® makes Z«áuavópos, exáppa 
avdpos (“Hpardéous) tov Бардор ёк vis mponyayev, since “the excavation 
of the man (Heracles) brought the Xanthus forth out of the earth.” This, 
of course, is mere trifling; but the termination of the name is one which 
we find in many of the river-names of Asia Minor, such as Maeander, 
Alander, and the like. It is possible that the title by which the river 
was known in the language of the gods—that is, of the Greek settlers— 
was a translation of its native name. 

As before mentioned,’ Homer makes the Seamander rise from two 
springs—one lukewarm, the other cold—close to the city wall; while 
in another passage, already quoted, he correctly makes it rise in Mount 
Ida. I have already described its sources from my own inspection of 
them.’ Strabo asserts, on the authority of Demetrius of Scepsis—who, 
as he says, was a native of the country—that the Scamander flows from a 
single source in Mount Cotylus, one of the peaks of Ida, about 120 stadia 
above Scepsis, and that the Granicus and Aesepus originate from the 
same mountain from several springs, in such close proximity to the 
source of the Scamander, that all are within a space of 20 stadia, the 
Scamander flowing in a westerly, the two others in a northerly direction, 
and the length of the Aesepus being о 500 stadia. Не confirms the 





4 This means that the banks of the river are 
not obliterated, and do not confound themselves 
with the plain. 
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fact that the Scamander and Simois meet, and says that the Scamander 
falls into the Hellespont near Sigeum: “But the rivers Scamander and 
Simois, of which the former approaches Sigeum, the latter Rhoeteum, 
join a little below Novum Ilium and fall into the sea at Sigeum, where 
they form the so-called Stomalimne ” 1° (ie. “lake at the mouth "). 

He further says that: “ А little beyond lies the village of the Ilians 
(Duéov Kou») where the ancient Ilium is believed to have formerly 
stood, 30 stadia distant from the present city."' And again: “There 
are neither hot springs in this place, nor is the source of the Scamander 
here, but in the mountains; and there are not two sources, but only one. 
It seems therefore that the hot springs have disappeared, but that the 
cold spring escapes from the Scamander by a subterranean channel, and 
rises again in this place (before 'Duéev Kop); or else that this water 
is merely called a source of the Scamander, because it is near to it: for 
several sources of one and the same river are so called.” ? 

The length of the Seamander from its sources to its mouth in the 
Hellespont close to Koum Kaleh is, according to G. von Eckenbrecher,? in 
a straight line 10 German miles* (= 47 English miles nearly); accord- 
ing to Tehihatcheff? 20 French leagues. The sources of the Scamander 
are 650 metres (2138 ft.) above the sea; the fall of the current is on an 
average 21 mètres (=69 ft.) to the league, which is equal to 30 ft. per 
mile But the fall varies with the locality: thus from the sources to 
the district of Iné (Enc), and even to Bounarbashi, the fall of the river is 
very rapid, but further on it is comparatively insignificant. 

M. Burnouf, who has studied the ancient and modern beds of the 
Scamander with great care, sends me the following note on the subject :— 
* At the time of inundation the Scamander bursts with great impetuosity 
through its narrow pass between the rocks of Bounarbashi, carrying 
with it sand and gravel, which it heaps up over pretty large spaces of 
ground, and which are sufficient to modify its course. Its course is 
therefore changeable: it takes a fixed direction only after its confluence 
with the Thymbrius, which, when I measured it at the end of May, was 
241 mètres (80 ft. 5 in.) above the sea. This elevation is highly impor- 
tant from all points of view, because it gives the slope of the Plain of 
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TG тбто єбріскєтои, о00 1 ToU Skapavopov тту? 
ёитайбо, GAN’ èv TG Open kul pla, GAA’ ov Bio. 
тё piv ойу Өєри& exAcAcipOat cikos, т be Puxpdy 


катӣ Siddvow brexpéoy ёк ToU Skapdvdpov Kara 
тойт”! àyaréAXew TO Xwpiov, ў Kal 8i& TH TARTLOV 
elvat. ToU. Skaudvdpov kal тодто vb VOwp Aéye- 
сдох ToU Skapdvdpov ттүйи' ойто yap Aéyovrat 
mAclous myyal той ойтой поташо?. 

3 Die Lage des Homerischen Troja, p. 4. 

4 The German mile, of 15 to the degree, is 
equal to 4 English geographical miles, or nearly 
42 statute miles. 

5 Asie Mineure: Description physique, stati- 
stique, archéologique, &c., р. 78. 

6 [n his calculation Tchihatcheff has no doubt 
taken into account all the windings of the 
Scamander, because, if the fall of the current 
were to be reckoned in a straight line from the 
sources, it would exceed 46 feet per mile. 
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Troy. In order to obtain the average slope in each mètre, it is sufficient 
io take on our Map the distance in a straight line from the confluence 
of the Thymbrius to the shore of the sea near the Stomalimne, and to 
divide this distance by 24 m. 50 cent. In this way we shall obtain the 
number of millimétres to each métre, representing the average slope of 
the plain. In order to obtain the fall of the river, it is necessary to 
follow all its sinuosities on the map. The number of mètres thus obtained 
will be greater; nevertheless, when divided by 24 m. 50 cent., the result 
gives a considerable average rapidity to the stream. During the inunda- 
tion this rapidity is much greater, because the elevation of 24 m. 50 cent. 
would be brought to at least 26 m. 50 cent., or 27 mètres, by the rise of 
the waters. During the inundation the Thymbrius carries a considerable 
quantity of water, because in spite of its high banks its bed is then full 
of water, which overflows into the plain. At its confluence, the Sca- 
mander has a breadth of about 150 metres = 492 ft. Its banks are not 
80 high as those of the Thymbrius, because there is no upper alluvial 
layer, as in the banks of the latter. Thus the lower part of the valley 
of the Thymbrius is elevated by about 2 mètres above the plain of the 
Scamander at the same place. The aititude of the plain of the Scamander 
at its confluence is 27 m. 29 cent. = 90 ft. 9 in. After its confluence, the 
present bed of the Scamander becomes more contracted; the river flows 
from thence between two steep banks of plastic clay. At the ferry near 
Kalifatli these banks are about 1 mètre = 3 ft. 4 in. high; the breadth of 
the river there is only about 30 m. = 98 ft. 5 in.; it is deep in its whole 
breadth. At the bridge of Koum Kaleh the bed of the Scamander has 
a breadth of 117 mètres = 384 ft., of which—in the middle season between 
the rising of the waters and the drought—about one-half is occupied 
by the water. 

“The ancient bed of the Scamander, which is identical with the 
Kalifatli Asmak, is characterized by fallen banks, want of level ground, 
and little hills of alluvial sand, while the new bed has steep banks, 
and no alluvial sandhills except at Koum Kaleh, near its mouth. The 
aceumulations of sand and gravel have nearly obliterated the ancient 
bed for some distance below the confluence of the Thymbrius. The 
westerly winds have extended these sands on the east side of the plain; 
their rotatory currents have heaped them up in the form of small hills 
along almost the whole length of the ancient bed. I have myself witnessed 
such a phenomenon. The last inundation had left a layer, a fraction of 
an inch deep, on the submerged lands; the sun had dried it, and the 
wind, which carried the sand away towards the east, formed of it small 
heaps round the bushes of the ancient bed of the Scamander, and brought 
the clay of the plain again to light. The translocation of the river-bed 
has been favoured by the ccnfiguration of the soil. The spurs of the 
heights on the east side of the Plain have in their lower part a projection, 
which slopes down to the river and forms there a steep bank, while the 
small plains between them terminate in a swamp. In front of Novum 
Ilium the ancient bed of the Seamander passes between a bank of this 
kind and a somewhat elevated hill of alluvial river-sand, after which the 
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bed again extends and has a breadth of not less than 200 m. = 656 ft. 
A little further down it encounters the slope which descends from 
Hissarlik towards the west, and which forces it to make a bend almost 
at a right angle; afterwards comes another bend, which brings it back 
to its first direction. In fact, 
in front of Troy, the plain rises 
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contains no marine deposits; it 

is composed of the detritus of the rocks which form the massive block of 
Mount Ida. The space comprised between the bridge in front of Hissarlik 
and the small hill, which we hold to be identical with the Tumulus 
of Ilus, presents most interesting features. About 500 m. = 1640 ft. 
below the bridge, there rises on the left bank of the ancient bed of the 
Scamander a large hill of river-sand, the western part of which is 
covered with ruins and débris, which mark the site of an ancient town ; 
remnants of the wall are still extant. Very probably this is Polium, 
which, according to Strabo, the Astypalaeans, who inhabited the city of 
Rhoeteum, built on the Simois; it was afterwards called Polisma. Not 
being built on a place fortified by nature, it was soon destroyed.’ 

“Tt is true that this site is not exactly on the Simois, but imme- 
diately in front of its mouth in the ancient bed of the Scamander. 
The site is now partly occupied by the miserable village of Koum Kioi 
(Village of Sand), which is not inhabited in summer on account of the 
pestilential air; on the eastern part of the site is a Turkish cemetery. 
Between this cemetery and the ancient Scamander is flat ground, a sort 
of lagoon, which extends to the river. On the east side of the ancient 
Scamander is the plain of the Simois, which runs out to the former river 
in a bank, 2 métres=6 ft. 7 in. higher than the left bank. Immediately 
below this is the confluence of the Simois with the ancient Scamander. 
As the latter bends suddenly at this spot to the west, its bed appears to 
be the continuation of the Simois, which flows from the east: this fact has 


7 Strabo, xiii. p. 601: mp@rot иё обу Actus — mpbs TQ Zipóevri TidAcov, Ò viv kaAeiroi TINO uO, 
тоћолеїз, of Tò ‘Poite karacXóvres, avvdkirav ойк èv єйєркєї тбтф' бф катєтт@тӨт raxéus. 
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caused the error of the topographers, who make the Simois run directly 
to the sea through the bed of the river In Tepeh Asmak. In this bend 
the bank of the ancient bed of the Scamander, on the side of Koum Kioi, 
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No. 20. The Dunes of the Ancient Scamander. 


The confluence of the Simois and the Ancient Scamander is between Troy and the hill to the north-east of Koum 
Kioi. The plain of the Simois is there 2 mètres higher than the plain of the Scamander. In front of 
this confluence is a large dune of sand, which has been cut through by the river between Koum Kioi and the 
Tomb of Hus; the depression between the plain (833 mètres) and the hill of the Kalyvia gave a passage 
to the river, which then discharged itself into the bed of the In Tepeh, Between the Tumulus of Ilus and this 
bed of the In Tepeh can be seen the sand which has filled up this depression. (The numbers indicate the 
altitudes in mètres.) 


is effaced and confounded with the plain; on the opposite side it has a 
high bank. The land which terminates in this steep bank rises gradually 
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towards the hills of In Tepeh, and opposes an insuperable barrier to the 
waters of the Simois. Afterwards comes the bridge of Koum Kioi, to the 
north of the alluvial hill of river-sand. А shaft sunk near the cemetery 
reached the plastic clay on a level with the plain, and proved that the hill 
of sand at Koum Kioi is really formed by fluvial deposits. 

“To the north of the bridge of Koum Kioi the bank is 10 metres 56 c. 
= 84 feet 8inches above the level of the sea, and the soil maintains 
this elevation for a distance of about 1000 métres — 3281 feet to the 
west. This plateau terminates in the remnant of a conical tumulus 
which, from its situation, must be identical with the Tomb of Ilus, 
repeatedly referred to in the Iliad. But the shaft sunk in it has given 
no proof of its claim to be a sepulchre; it rather appears to have been 
a mere hill of river-sand, which has been transformed by tradition into a 
tumulus. In its present ruined state this tumulus is only 1 m. —3 ft. 4 in. 
high; but the soil on which it stands consists of river-sand, and is more 
than 2 m.—6 ft. 7 in. above the mean height of the water. For a 
distance of more than 200 m. —656 ft. to the west of the Tomb of Ilus, 
the bank of the ancient Scamander consists of river-sand ; afterwards it 
assumes again its ordinary character of plastic clay. There is therefore 
on this spot a barrier of sand, through which the river has dug its 
bed. From the Tomb of Ilus this barrier extends to the north for a 
space of more than 500 m.— 1640 ft. in length, and of a great breadth. 
This space of ground is under cultivation, but the poverty and scantiness 
of its grain offer a striking contrast to the rich erops which are grown 
on the clay of the plain to the east and west. At а distance of 500 m.— ` 
1640 ft. 15 a well on the border of this field of sand; the altitude of this 
well is no more than 7 m. 23 cent.=23 ft. 9 in. above the sea—that is 
to say, it is lower than the level of the river, which at the Tomb of Ilus 
is 8 m. 30 cent. —27 ft. 3in. above the sea. It is therefore evident that, 
if this sand were removed, the surface of the clay below it would form 
a large channel, through which the river would flow off. This depression 
in the ground terminates in the bed of the In Tepeh Asmak. It may 
therefore be admitted, with very great probability, that at the time when 
the hillocks of river-sand at Koum Kioi and the Tomb of Ilus had not 
yet obstructed the ancient Scamander, its waters flowed to the north and 
poured through the present bed of the In Tepeh into the sea. This 
invasion of the sand has forced the river to bore its new bed to the west. 
This conclusion has the more probability, as the general level of the 
great plain, to the west of the In Tepeh Asmak, is higher than the surface 
of the sandy depression. 

“Tf, at the time of the Trojan war, the principal stream of the 
Seamander occupied the large river-bed, which still serves to carry its 
waters during the period of inundation, the change just described must 
have taken place a short time afterwards. This appears to be conclu- 
sively shown from the word Stomalimne (pool at the mouth) employed 
by Strabo, because this word shows that there was the mouth of a river 
in the Stomalimne at the time of this geographer, or at least at that 
of Demetrius of Scepsis (about 180 в.с.). 
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“ Below the Tomb of Ilus, the ancient Scamander flows between very 
high vertical banks, which indicate that the bed is relatively of recent 
formation. At the wooden bridge above the Stomalimne, the altitude of 
the plain is not more than 2 m. 77 с. —8 ft. 10 in.; the breadth of the 
ancient Scamander is there 45 m. — 147 ft. 8 in. 

“The Stomalimne is a pool about 800m.=2625 ft. long and 200 
to 300m.—656 to 984ft. broad on the average. Into this pool flow 
the waters of the Kalifatli Asmak, which is identical with the ancient 
Scamander. This pool communicates by a narrow channel with the 
Hellespont, and its water is brackish. Тһе clay of the plain extends 
on the right of the pool to the sea, and borders it with vertical banks. 
On the left of the pool—that is to say, on the west side-—the clay ceases 
about 300m. = 984ft. short of the sea-shore; the space which follows 
forms a triangular neck of land, which terminates at the channel of 
the Stomalimne. This neck of land is an undulating sandbank, the 
hollows or cavities of which are 50 centimétres —1 ft. 8 in. above the 
level of the sea, whilst its projections are from 1 to 2 metres —3 ft. 4 in. 
to 6 ft. 7 in. above the sea-level. І sank a shaft 1 metre=3 ft. 4 in. deep 
into one of these hollows, and thus penetrated below the level of the sea. 
The upper layer, which consisted of grey sand, is only 2 centimètres деер; 
after that comes a dark blue sand mixed with many roots of plants; 
below this I found pure dark blue sand, of older date and a marshy cha- 
racter. These layers are obviously produced by river silt; they contain 
no marine deposits, and no stones. The space occupied by this undu- 
lating sandbank is very small; the soil of it appears to be formed in the 
same manner as the alluvium of Koum Kaleh, but apparently it cannot 
extend further into the sea, because the current of the Hellespont tends 
to maintain it in its actual limits. The shaft, having been dug below the 
level of the sea, gradually filled with water up to that level: this water 
was at first turbid, but it soon became clear, and had a hardly percep- 
tible brackish taste; it therefore did not come from the sea, but from 
the Stomalimne.” 

Professor Virchow also affirms that he has found in the Plain of Troy 
nothing which tells in favour either of à marine formation of the soil, 
or of the growth and inerease of the plain towards the Hellespont. 
In a long and learned dissertation he* proves beyond any doubt that 
the hydrography of the Plain of Troy must have been at the time of 
Pliny and Strabo much the same as it is now, and that when, in following 
up the Trojan coast from south to north, Pliny? says,—“ Scamander 
amnis navigabilis, et in promontorio quondam Sigeum oppidum. Dein 
portus Achaeorum, in quem influit Xanthus Simoenti junctus: stag- 
numque prius faciens Palaescamander,"—he cannot mean by the ancient 
Scamander any other river but the In Tepeh Asmak; by the “Xanthus 
Simoenti junctus” the Kalifatli Asmak, into which in his time, as now, 
the Simois flowed ; and by “ Seamander " the great river near Sigeum. 

Professor Virchow says: “There can be no doubt whatever that the 


8 Landeskunde, &c., pp. 124—140. э Н. N. v. 33. 
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volume of water which once flowed in the bed of the Kalifatli Asmak was 
much larger than that which now flows in it, even at the period of the 
inundations. Its bed answers so well to a great and powerfully working 
stream, that the present river appears only as a residue of its former 
wealth. Where was formerly water, there are now broad edges of bank 
overgrown with bushes, and now and then showing deeply-indented 
borders. In places here and there are still deep bays, of whose origin 
the present current offers no explanation. In many places, especially on 
the left bank, are rows of sand-hills, which must once have been formed 
by alluvium; they are at present so high that even their foot is never 
reached by the water. The common sources of the Asmak in the Duden 
swamp, close to Akshi Kioi, are not copious enough to feed a large river. 
Now, in the region of the confluence of the Thymbrius and further 
down, broad and for the most part dry water-beds branch off from the 
Scamander, extending to the Kalifatli Asmak close to those sources, 
and even now, at the time of high water, receiving the overflowing water 
of the Scamander. But even these merely temporary affluents are not 
sufficient to make the Kalifatli Asmak so impetuous as it must once have 
been, judging by the testimony of its banks. This could only happen 
again, if the main volume of the Scamander were let into it. Has 
this ever taken place? А glance at Spratt's map shows in fact that 
the main ‘ winter-bed,’ which leads from the confluence of the Thymbrius 
to the Kalifatli Asmak, is the direct continuation of the Scamander, as 
this river is seen after having flowed around the Bali Dagh and entered 
the Plain. If the line of the river-course, the direction of which is 
here almost directly to the north, be prolonged, it comes in a straight 
line to the sources in the Duden. Nothing, therefore, is more probable 
than that the Scamander once took this course, and that the Kalifatli 
Asmak represents the further course of the Scamander at that time. 
Later on it may have displaced this bed by its own alluvial deposits, 
and may have pierced a new bed more to the west through the Plain.” 
Further on,” Professor Virchow thinks it perfectly certain that, 
immediately below Koum Kioi, the ancient Scamander (in the bed of the 
Kalifatli Asmak) turned eastward, and that it poured into the Hellespont, 
by the bed of the In Tepeh Asmak, on the east side of the Plain, 
close to the promontory of Rhoeteum. Не thinks that the deep sandy 
depression found by M. Burnouf below Koum Kioi, between the Kalifatli 
and the In Tepeh Asmak, marks the ancient bed of the Scamander. 
He holds such a communication to be the more probable, as the In 
Tepeh Asmak is far too broad and deeply eut for him to suppose that 
it could possibly have been formed by the northern arm of the Simois, 
which is a most insignificant rivulet. This rivulet may have flowed 
later into the In Tepeh Asmak, perhaps at a time when the communi- 
cation between the ancient Scamander (Kalifatli Asmak) and the In 
Tepeh Asmak had already been closed, but most certainly it was never 
strong enough to produce the bed of the latter. Professor Virchow 





10 Landeskunde, &c., рр. 136, 137, 170. 
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adds:'" “The Kalifatli, in that part of its course which extends from 
between Hissarlik and Kalifatli to the junction of the Simois, has a 
bed just so broad, that it is not inferior to the present bed of the 
Scamander itself, and no other river in the Troad approaches it even 
remotely, and this fact has been overlooked by nearly all critics.” Professor 
Virchow? further says: “Regarding the alluvial deposits in the Plain, 
Maclaren? has advanced an important argument. He proceeds from 
the soundings made by the English Admiralty in the Hellespont, which 
are indieated on their map. Following these, he has drawn along the 
coast of the Hellespont three curves, which connect together the depths 
of one, two, and three fathoms respectively. These lines are not parallel 
with the coast, but they nearly join at the mouth of the Scamander ; 
they recede from the coast before the Stomalimne, and stil more 
before the In Tepeh Asmak, and again approach each other, as well 
as the coast, at the neck of land before Rhoeteum. There is, besides, 
the difference produced in the form of the coast-line by the curves 
of one and two fathoms; that is to say, they are bent inward to 
the south, whereas the three fathoms’ line forms a curve which is 
on the north bent forward to the Hellespont, and projects far beyond 
the coast and the neck of land. Immediately behind it the depth of 
the water amounts to 10, 12, 16, and 19 fathoms. Maclaren concludes 
from this that the mass of alluvium, which has raised the bottom of 
the Hellespont, cannot have been produced by the present Scamander, 
but must be attributed to a time when this river flowed first through 
the In Tepeh Asmak, and later through the Stomalimne; that the 
Hellespont, whose eurrent has a velocity of two miles an hour, carries 
its own alluvial material and a large part of that of the Scamander into 
the Aegean Sea, but the counter-current along the Trojan coast, which 
sometimes, especially with west and south-west winds, is very strong, 
distributes a certain quantity of the material along the coast as far as 
Rhoeteum; and that, if the mouth of the Scamander had always been 
at the present place, the lines of depths would be parallel with the coast- 
line. То this it may be replied, that we cannot at once admit Maclaren's 
supposition, that the depth of the Hellespont once was nearly as great 
on the coast as in the midst of this channel, and that the present 
difference in depth has been produced solely by alluvial deposits. On 
the other hand, we have some safe indications, which show the fact of the 
alluvial deposits, as well as their direction. As such I consider three 
phenomena :—1. The bar of sand before the mouth of the In Tepeh 
Asmak,? which has exactly the direction of the Hellespont current, 
for it is joined on the east side to Rhoeteum, and proceeds thence 
for a long distance westward. 2. The sandbanks at the mouth of the 
Scamander. 3. The sandy plain which projects into the Hellespont, on 
which Koum Kaleh is situated, and which extends in a south-westerly 
direction to the foot of the tumulus of Achilles. It appears to me that 


№ ZandesSunde, &c., р. 138. ? Charles Maclaren, The Plain of Troy de- 
1 Ibid. p. 143 ff. scribed ; Edinburgh, 1863, p. 46. 
5 Virchow, Landeskunde, &c., p. 144. 
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these facts prove, not only that there exists a perceptible alluvium, but 
also that the easterly stream is the one which decides its formation. If 
it depended principally on the westerly or south-westerly counter- 
current, neither would exist the neck of land of Koum Kaleh, nor the 
sand-bar of the In Tepeh Asmak. Here comes in another circumstance 
which must not be underrated, namely, the direction and force of the 
wind. I may cite two observations which I consider to be sufficiently 
eertain. One is the motion of the sand at the citadel of Koum Kaleh, 
which proves the predominance of an easterly or north-easterly direc- 
tion of the wind, in accordance with the direction and current of the 
Hellespont. The other is the position of the trees on Rhoeteum and 
on the lower section of the Plain. The trunks of all these trees (Valonea 
oaks) are uniformly inclined towards the west-south-west. This is in 
accordance with Maclaren’s* statement that the wind formerly called 
Ventus Hellespontinus blows for at least ten months in the year down 
the Hellespont. This direction of the wind explains sufficiently why the 
sand is carried along the coast in a westerly direction, and why in the 
course of time it has accumulated more and more below and before 
Sigeum, so as to form there the neck of land of Koum Kaleh. The coast- 
marsh proper, therefore, remains protected against an accumulation of 
sand, unless—as in the Stomalimnc—the sea itself washes away part 
of the marshy soil. Indeed my investigations in the Stomalimne have 
proved that not only is there no alluvium, but rather a washing away 
of the marshy soil, which is partially replaced by sea-sand, but that 
there is no formation of dunes. This washing away takes place on the 
west side of the Stomalimne; it testifies to the ‘powerful agency of 
the water in the direction of the Hellespont current. I must, therefore, 
acknowledge that Maclaren's arguments must not be rated so low as 
might appear. If it is found that, notwithstanding the force of the 
easterly current of water and wind, the three fathoms' line before the 
In Tepeh Asmak extends in a convex curve far into the Hellespont, 
and indeed also far beyond the neck of land of Rhoeteum, this would 
tell decidedly for the view, that much alluvium has once been brought 
down by the In Tepeh Asmak, and perhaps also by the stream of the 
Stomalimne, provided of course the raising of the Hellespont bottom be 
due to sand and other alluvium. This has not been proved, but it is 
probable. In no ease can I admit that this raising could have been 
produced by deposits of the water of the Hellespont which comes down 
from the Propontis. While, therefore, I do not hesitate to admit the 
existence of sand accumulations at the coast as certain, and for some 
distance from the coast in the Hellespont itself as probable, still I can 
infer but little from this as to the formation of the coast-land. Strabo 
says, indeed, with much assurance :° ‘The Scamander and Simois, uniting 
in the plain, and bringing down a great quantity of mud, bank up the 
sea-coast, and form a blind mouth, salt-water lagoons, and marshes.’ 
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But nowhere on the coast can there be shown an increase of the soil by 
real mud (/Xós), except in the In Tepeh Asmak itself, namely in its 
upper part. The mud which reaches the Hellespont is soon cleared of 
its clayey ingredients; what remains is clean quicksand. This sand can 
change or fill up the mouths of the rivers, and can thereby cause the 
damming up of the water; but except at the neck of land of Koum Kaleh, 
it has exercised no immediate influence on the growth of the coast-land, 
at least not so long as the coast-marsh has existed. In order, therefore, 
to obtain a somewhat sure basis for the question of the alluvial forma- 
tions, it appeared to us necessary to investigate the soil of the Plain 
itself at various places.” 

Professor Virchow * commenced his investigations by digging a number 
of holes; the first to the right of the bridge which spans the Kalifatli 
Asmak near Hissarlik. То a depth of 1: 25 mètres, he found a very com- 
pact blackish soil, and below it coarse sand, among which small pieces 
of quartz, flakes of mica, blackish grains and coarser fragments of rock, 
were conspicuous. There were no remains of shells. He dug the second 
hole in the flat dune-like hill on the left bank of the Kalifatli Asmak 
near Koum Kioi, on which is a Turkish cemetery. He found there toa 
depth of 2 mètres nothing but coarse sand of a dark colour, consisting 
principally of angular grains of quartz mixed with mica, and some coarser 
but smoothed pebbles of rock ; no trace of shells. He dug the third hole 
in a place near the road to Koum Kaleh, where the zone of the Valonea 
oak-trees ceases, and where the coast-marsh proper begins. He found 
there to a depth of 1 métre very rich dark clay, of which the banks of the 
Kalifatli Asmak are also composed. He dug a fourth hole in the dry 
overgrown bed of the In Tepeh Asmak, close to the little neck of land 
at the south-west corner of Rhoeteum. Here he found the same compact 
clammy rich black earth, to a depth of 1 metre 10 centimetres; there 
were no stones in it, but a great number of rounded pieces of baked 
bricks. Не dug a fifth hole 1 mètre deep to the west of Kalifatli, in a 
filled-up channel of the Scamander. The soil consisted there of fine sand 
near the surface and of coarse sand below; the latter was mixed with a 
fine clayish sand, and small grains of quartz, partly rounded and partly 
angular, as well as with large mica-flakes and coarse small stones, for 
the most part angular, but rounded at the corners. In none of these 
holes was found any trace of a marine formation. Professor Virchow 
having taken samples of the sand from all these holes, and having had 
them analysed in Berlin, they were all found to consist of quartz-bearing 
syenite. This, in his opinion, solves the question as to the origin of 
the alluvial layers in the plain, for the Scamander flows above Evjilar 
through a broad zone of syenite which is in process of disintegration.’ 
A similar region, also drained by the Scamander, is situated on the 
north-east part of the Chigri Dagh. CONSEQUENTLY THE ALLUVIUM OF 
THE PLAIN or TROY IS ESSENTIALLY ТИЕ PRODUCT OF THE HIGHER MOUN- 
TAINS, ESPECIALLY OF Ipa. At the period of inundation the Scamander 
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carries away not only the primary products of the disintegrated syenite, 
but perhaps the larger part of the mud which the river brings to the 
lower plain originates in the older deposits of the upper plain between 
Iné and Beiramich. Here the Scamander and its numerous affluents 
are continually tearing and carrying away fresh parts of the banks. Its 
water, which is perfectly clear at its source, and which at Evjilar still 
shows no turbidity, appears in the lower plain turbid and yellowish, so 
that the name of Xanthus is here perfectly suitable. This change in 
its appearance, therefore, oceurs during the course of the river through 
the upper plain, and the suspended matter which causes the muddy 
appearance belongs for the most part to the freshly-dissolved masses of 
a very ancient alluvium, which was formed in the upper plain at a time 
when it was still a lake. Dy thus proving that the alluvial soil of the 
lower plain is essentially of a syenitic origin, every possibility at once 
disappears of attributing to the other rivers and rivulets any deter- 
mining part whatever in the conveyance of the alluvial deposits. Neither 
the Bounarbashi Su, nor the Kemar Su, nor the Kalifatli Asmak, can 
be taken into consideration, unless indeed they might occasionally again 
put in motion the alluvium already deposited by the Scamander. The 
fact is of very special importance, that the silt of all the Asmaks— 
of the Kalifatli Asmak, of the old Seamander-bed to the west of Kalifatli, 
and especially of the In Tepeh Asmak—is derived from the upper moun- 
tains. It is not the material of the Oulou Dagh, such as the Simois 
carries away, which ean possibly have filled up the In Tepeh Asmak; 
the syenitic admixtures of the clay, which I took from the ancient bed 
of this Asmak, now filled up, point distinctly to its having been covered 
by the mud of the Scamander. The Plain of the Kalifatli Asmak also 
consists, below a later layer of a fine clayish deposit, of the same coarse 
sand, which now, as before, the Scamander alone brings down from the 
high mountains. Nay, the quicksand of the Stomalimne, though of much 
finer grain, has nothing of maritime origin except an admixture of 
shells; and for the rest, this quicksand is just such a syenitic sand as 
that of the Plain,—river-sand, carried into the Hellespont, but thrown 
by it on the land.* 

Professor Virchow’ goes on to say: * However satisfactory this result 
is in itself, it is but of little use for the chronological question. Only in 
the In Tepeh Asmak I found fragments of bricks in the silt of the river- 
bed, which bore witness to the comparative lateness of this silting up, 
which must, therefore, have taken place when brick-baking men already 
had their habitations in the Plain. I observe here that these brick frag- 
ments occurred not only on the surface, but also below. On this side, 
therefore, there can exist no evidence against the opinion that the In 
Tepeh Asmak has ceased to be a real outlet only in a relatively modern time.” 

The result of the investigations of Virchow and Burnouf, that except 
in its hydrography the Plain of Troy has undergone hardly any material 
change since the Trojan war, is identical with that which Prof. P. W. 
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Forehhammer'" obtained by the explorations he made in 1839 in 
company with Lieutenant (now Admiral) T. A. B. Spratt: “ We reject,” 
he says, *as utterly erroneous the theories, that the lower plain may 
have been formed by a post-Homerie alluvium, and that the latter 
may have covered up a pretended port, which once extended for a long 
distance into the land. Both these theories are decidedly contradicted 
by the facts, and they are not in any way corroborated by the Homeric 
poems. It would be perfectly inexplicable how vertical banks, from 
6 to 10 ft. high, could have been built up by the alluvial soil on the 
sides of the rivers after their prolongation and at the eastern end of 
ihe strand, while the lagoons were not filled up by them, but were 
nevertheless separated from the Hellespont by a sandbank. Homer, who 
mentions the large lagoon, neither knows of a port in the neighbourhood 
of the Greek camp, nor alludes to its existence by a single word. On 
the contrary, many passages in the Тай! prove that the Greek сатр 
was on the actual shore of the sea or of the Hellespont. Scylax rightly 
states the distance from Novum Ilium to the sea to be 25 stadia. The 
plain in its present condition is, in all essential features, old Priam's 
ancient kingdom and the battle-field of Hector and Achilles." 

I may also cite here what I wrote on the same subject twelve years 
ago:? “І followed the seashore to the west towards the promontory of 
Sigeum, investigating most attentively the nature of the soil, in order to 
see whether it might be, as Strabo asserts, of an alluvial formation later 
than the Trojan war. "The gradual elevation of the heights of In Tepeh 
appeared to me at once to refute the supposition that a gulf could ever 
have existed there, and I became fully convinced of this on seeing the 
high vertical banks of the little rivers In Tepeh Asmak and Kalifatli 
Asmak near their mouths in a swampy soil. If the soil of the plain had 
been produced by the alluvium of the present rivers and rivulets, their 
banks could not have had a perpendicular height of from 6 to 10 ft., in 
places where the ground is marshy and loose. Besides, the large deep 
lagoons on the shore of the plain make it impossible that the Plain of 
Troy could have been formed, either entirely or partially, by alluvial 
Soil; because, if the rivers had deposited alluvial soil to the profit of 
the plain, these deep lagoons would have been filled up first. The great 
Stomalimne, or lagoon and swamp, of which Strabo? speaks, still exists, 
and doubtless it is now neither larger nor smaller than in the time of 
that geographer, because the water which evaporates from the lagoon 
is immediately replaced by infiltration from the sea. "The current of the 
Hellespont, moreover, which runs at the rate of two miles an hour, 
carries away the alluvial matter of the rivers, and deposits it on the 
shallow grounds to the left outside the Hellespont, at a distance of 
several kilométres from the Plain of Troy; and this same current must 
at all times have prevented the growth of the shore." 





10 Topographische und physiographische Be- 2 Ithaque, le Péloponnéscet Troie ; Paris, 1869, 
schreibung der Ebene von Troia, p. 28. p. 208. 
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In his learned dissertation* on The Asiatic Coast of the Hellespont, 
Mr. Frank Calvert, who has been for twenty years a resident on the 
Dardanelles, proves beyond any doubt the cessation of the growth of 
the land on the coast, and the gradual invasion of the sea upon the 
land. After having cited a number of instances where the waters of 
the Hellespont have washed away portions of land on the Asiatic coast 
above the Plain of Troy, he writes: “ Тһе present effect of the Hellespont 
on the alluvium of the rivers which discharge into it, may in its con- 
sequence be compared with the impetuous current of a large river at 
the mouth of an affluent. Since on the sea-front of Sultanieh Kaleh ê 
and Koum Kaleh, at the mouths of the rivers Rhodius and Scamander, 
no increase has taken place, it is thereby clearly proved that no growth 
of the coast has occurred since 1453 and 1659. If the hypothesis of 
the disappearance of a large part of the alluvial neck of land of Nagara 
(Abydus) since the time of Xerxes is admitted, then the proportion can, 
on the ground of historical testimonies, be dated back to a much earlier 
period; namely, to 480 в.с. The natural geological testimony presented 
by the crumbling sea-washed slopes of the coast, and the narrow strand 
close to the river-mouths and their deltas, especially near the pro- 
montories of Sigeum and Rhoeteum, proves that the destructive agency 
of the sea has been in activity long before the historical time, whilst the 
recession of the deltas would show that this is to be attributed to a 
change in the relative level of land and sea. The change is not limited 
to the Hellespont. An investigation of the whole northern coast of the 
Gulf of Volo in 1875 has proved that, in those comparatively quiet 
waters which have no eurrent, the sea has advanced on the land. If 
it is admitted that the alluvial coast between the promontories of Sigeum 
and Rhoeteum marks the site of the Greek camp and the Naustathmos, 
then in my opinion the testimony of geology proves that the coast-line 
was, at the time of the Trojan war, not different from what it is now." 

I may here still further mention that those, who assume from the 
Iliad the existence of a deep gulf in the plain at the time of Homer, 
do not, in my opinion, rightly interpret the passages they quote, where 
the poet states that “ еу marched in front of the deep shore,"* and 
again, that “they filled the long mouth of the whole shore, as much 
as the promontories enclosed."* Не evidently intends merely to describe 
the low shore of the Hellespont, shut in as it is by Capes Sigeum and 
Rhoeteum ; that is to say, by the heights of In Tepeh. Again, the words 
— But the eddying Scamander will carry you to the broad bosom of the 
sea"?— cannot make us think of a real gulf; besides, the word eùpús 
means in the Iliad “broad” and not “deep:” eùpùs xóXmos can there- 
fore mean nothing else but the broad or the vast expanse of the sea. 





* Frank Calvert, Ueber die asiatische Küste * П. і. 92: 
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I have myself always maintained, not only the identity of the Kalifatli 
Asmak with the ancient Scamander, but also that the latter once turned 
at Koum Kioi into the bed of the In Tepeh Asmak, through which it 
fell into the Hellespont close to the promontory of Rhoeteum.? That 
the ancient Scamander had this course and no other, appears evident from 
Homer; for, had it occupied its present bed at the time of the Trojan 
war, it would have flowed through the Greek camp, and Homer would have 
had abundant opportunity of speaking of so important a fact. As he 
never mentions a river in the camp, we must infer that he did not know 
that there was any there. But there are several passages in the Iliad 
which prove that in the poet's mind the Greek camp was to the left and 
not to the right of the Scamander, as would have been the case if the 
river had then had its present course. When, for instance, Priam on 
his visit to Achilles passes the Tomb of Ilus and immediately afterwards. 
reaches the ford of the Scamander, where he waters his horses and mules,! 
the Greek camp is necessarily to the left of the river, and this is clearly 
also the case when, on his return from the Greek camp, he again reaches 
the ford of the Scamander and drives his chariot to the city, while the 
cart drawn by mules follows with the corpse of Hector? I may further 
cite the passage where, Hector being wounded, his companions lift him in 
their arms and carry him from the battle-field, where his charioteer stands 
with the splendid chariot and the swift horses, which bring him back 
deeply groaning to the town. But when they reached the ford of the 
broad-flowing Xanthus born of Zeus, they lifted him from the chariot, laid 
him on the ground, and poured water over him? As W. Christ* justly 
remarks, this passage can leave no doubt that, on his way to Ilium, 
Hector had necessarily to pass the Scamander (or Xanthus), for it cannot 
possibly be admitted that the charioteer could have deviated from the 
shorter and more direct road to reach the river, in order to pour water 
over the dangerously wounded hero. 

That the Greek camp was to the left of the Scamander, and that this 
river flowed between the town and the camp, is further proved by the 
passage where, after Patroclus had cut off the foremost Trojan troops, 
he drove them back again to the ships, baffled their attempts to gain the 
town, and attacked and killed them between the ships, the river, and the 
high walls of Troy.* 

My theory that the Seamander, after its confluence with the Simois, 
flowed into the Hellespont to the east of the Greek camp, has been 
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warmly defended as far back as 1852 by the late gifted scholar Julius 
Braun, in his learned dissertation Homer und sein Zeitalter. W. Christ? 
nevertheless thinks that the Scamander must have flowed on the west 
side of the Greek camp, because all the principal battles are in the plain 
between the Scamander and Simois, where the armies alternately pursue 
each other to the town or to the ships, without any mention being made 
of their having to cross the rivers. But Homer is an epic poet, and no 
historian; he writes with poetical licence, not with the minute accuracy 
of a geographer, and we must be thankful to him for giving us the 
general outlines of the topography of the plain. From the passages 
quoted above, where the ford of the Seamander is mentioned, it is clear 
that this river had to be passed in order to reach the Greek camp, which 
lay to the left of it. The poet further alludes? to the confluence of 
the Simois and Seamander immediately in front of Troy ; he repeatedly 
and most distinctly describes the principal battles as taking place on the 
plain between the two rivers and the city ; but to demand from him also 
a description of the manner in which the armies passed the Scamander, 
is asking, I think, too much from an epic poet. The passage to which W. 
Christ refers? can only mean the plain between the Scamander, the Simois, 
and Troy. Ina passage already referred to!" the Greek ships are said 
to fill the whole shore between the two promontories of Sigeum and 
Rhoeteum. But this may well be said of а camp which extended from 
Cape Sigeum eastward, and was only separated from the opposite cape by 
the breadth of the river. 

The Homeric epithets of the Scamander are 3015,1! which signifies 
high-banked, from iv, used in Homer only of the sea-shore; єйррооѕ,! 
fair-flowing ; Gunjew,? eddying; péyas rorauós Вадидӣлѕ,° the great deep- 
eddying river; Ba@ippoos apyvpodivns,* deep-flowing with silvery eddies ; 
`ёёрроо$ apyupodivns,’ fair-flowing with silvery eddies; Sios, divine. Its 
banks were steep and high ;’ and live bulls and hard-hoofed horses were 
sacrificed to it. The Scamander was said to have been born of Zeus,’ 
and had its priest in Troy, who was venerated by the people as a god," 
which leads us to suppose that the river-deity had a temple or at least 
an altar in the town. Не was called Xanthus by the gods, and assisted 
at the assembly of the gods on Olympus;" he took part in the battle 
of the gods before Troy;' he made great inundations;? and, as at 
the present day, his banks were abundantly covered with elms, willows, 
tamarisks, lotus, bulrushes, and cyprus-grass.? 
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I may add, that nothing seems to me better to show the great 
importance which the Trojans attached to this river, and the veneration 
which they had for it, than the fact that Hector, the most powerful 
champion of Ilium, compares himself to the Seamander, and gives to his 
son Astyanax the name of “Scamandrius,” or the Scamandrian.* 

Herodotus says that when the army of Xerxes reached the Sca- 
mander, it was the first stream they had crossed since leaving Sardis, 
the water of which failed them, and did not suffice to satisfy the thirst 
of the men and cattle, and that the Persian monarch afterwards ascended 
into the Pergamus of Priam,? in order to see it. This account of Hero- 
dotus appears to be no exaggeration; for, although the Scamander has 
a large volume of water in winter and spring, it is in the dry season 
generally reduced to a very slender and shallow brook. I have seen it 
several times, and the last time in September and October 1878, so dried 
up that there was no stream at all in the Plain of Troy, nothing in fact 
but a series of pools of stagnant water. This is by no means a rare 
oecurrence; nay, the villagers of Kalifatli, Yeni Shehr, and Yeni Kioi 
assured me that in dry summers, and on an average once in three years, 
there is in August and September no flowing water whatever in the river 
in the Plain of Troy. They also asserted that this always occurs in the 
late summer or autumn, if in April and May there have been in the 
mountains of Ida abundant rains, which melt away the snow, and these 
have been followed by a long-protracted drought. If the army of Xerxes 
reached the Seamander when in such a condition, it is no wonder that 
its water did not suffice for the men and animals. This condition of 
ihe Seamander is deseribed with some exaggeration by Lucan, who says 
that Caesar had unconsciously passed the winding Xanthus on a surface 
of dry sand, and had safely put his foot among the deep grass. 

In the time also of Pomponius Mela, the Roman geographer, who 
flourished during the reign of the Emperor Claudius (41-54 a.p.), the 
Scamander and Simois were considered to possess no other importance 
than that of the reminiscences attached to them; for he observes, in 
speaking of them, “Fama quam natura majora flumina."* This very 
just observation stands in striking contrast with the statement of Pliny; 
who, twenty-five or thirty years later, mentioning the objects he saw from 
his ship when passing the coast of the Troad, speaks of the Scamander as 
* amnis navigabilis." Now, to call the Scamander a “navigable river" is 
simply a bad joke, because even in winter it is not navigable for small 
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boats, on account of its strong current and many sandbanks. The Roman 
naturalist commits also an obvious error in making the Xanthus and the 
Seamander two distinct rivers, and mentioning besides a Palaescamander. 
It has been repeatedly asserted by scholars who never visited the Troad, 
that, as Pliny mentions the navigable Scamander before the promontory 
of Sigeum, he cannot possibly mean anything else than the artificial 
channel by which part of the waters of the rivulet called the Bounar- 
bashi Su run into the Bay of Besika. This channel, however, is only 
from 13 to 20 ft. broad, and its depth is from 1 to 4 ft.; but it is 
much less still at its mouth. It would therefore be a ridiculous parody 
to call it an * amnis navigabilis.” Hence I perfectly agree with Professor 
Virchow that Pliny cannot mean by his Scamander any other river than 
the present Scamander; by the * Xanthus Simoenti junctus," the Kali- 
fatli Asmak, into which the Simois still flows, and the bed of which, as we 
have before explained, is identical with that of the ancient Scamander; 
lastly, by Palaescamander, the In Tepeh Asmak, by which the ancient 
Scamander once fell into the Hellespont close to Cape Sigeum.? 

(d) The In Tepeh Asmak “ runs along the eastern border of the plain 
in a parallel line with the Rhoeteum ridge, and falls into the Hellespont 
at a distance of about 600 ft. to the north of In Tepeh, the tumulus attri- 
buted to Ajax. According to Akerblad! and Forchhammer,? the mouth of 
the In Tepeh Asmak is called by the inhabitants Karanlik-Limani (Port 
of Karanlik, which word means ‘darkness’). But this is an error, for 
by this name is designated, not the mouth of the In Tepeh Asmak, 
but a small bay or creek immediately to the east of the projecting neck of 
land of Rhoeteum; it is encompassed by a rampart-like border of the 
tertiary ridge, and is thus pretty well concealed: hence its name. Here, 
as I have said, I always took my morning bath in the dark. Maclaren® 
holds the mouth of the In Tepeh Asmak to be identical with the Portus 
Achaeorum mentioned by several ancient writers. This mouth is 
separated from the Hellespont by a vast, flat sandbank, which Pro- 
fessor Virchow estimates to be 230 paces long, and which is connected 
on the east side with the projecting neck of land of Rhoeteum. From 
its mouth to the bridge,* which is 72 paces long, the In Tepeh Asmak 
becomes a river of importance. It preserves its breadth for some 
distance, but its banks and borders are covered with a richer vegetation; 
the rushes, which are very hard and pointed, become higher and 
thicker; here and there the wild vine (Vitis vinifera) slings its long 
branches among them; tall shrubs of Asphodel and an odoriferous Arte- 
misia occupy the higher and dry places. At some fifty paces above the 
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present Scamander the Xanthus Scamander, and 2 Forchhammer, Topogr. und physiogr. Be- 
the Kalifatli Asmak the Palaeseamander. E. schreibung der Ebene von Troia, p. 12. 

Brentano, Alt-Ilion im Dumbrekthal, p. 8, pro- 3 Maclaren, op. cit., p. 41. 


pones to read the passage in Pliny: “Xanthus 4 As e.g. by Pliny, H. N., v. 33. 
Simoenti junctus stagnumque prius faciens, Pa- 5 See the Map of the Troad. 
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bridge the open water-current in the river-bed becomes narrow, and it 
soon disappears under a rich vegetation of reeds, rushes, and Typha. 
It appears again here and there, but covers itself with a thick veil of 
water-ranuneulus. Still further on may be seen in the river-current 
solid islands, of greater or less length, partly covered with vegetation, as 
well as masses of ground projecting into the river from the banks which 
are here higher, so that the width of the river-bed becomes quite out 
of proportion to the breadth of the water-current. About ten minutes’ 
walk above the first bridge is a second stone bridge, but it is short and 
low. Soon afterwards the watercourse appears only as a small ditch; 
finally it becomes altogether dammed up by rushes and harder soil. 
This is the case somewhat below the high ground which projects from 
the south-west corner of Rhoeteum, and which can easily be recognized 
by a couple of sheep-folds which stand on it, and which belong to 
Koum Kioi. Here the ancient river-bed, which is easily recognized 
by its sloping banks, is still 42 paces broad, but is entirely dry, except 
on its right border a diteh-like watercourse 4 to 5 ft. broad, which has 
no current. It is still cut like a trough, but the surface is unequal, 
being here and there slightly hilly, and in general somewhat higher 
in the middle than on the sides. It is covered with grass interspersed 
with clover (отд) and numerous blue flowers of the Gynandriris; there 
are still here and there thick beds of rushes. A short distance farther 
upwards the trough is still more filled up, and on the further side of the 
above-mentioned high ground the old river-bed can no longer be dis- 
tinctly recognized.” Professor Virchow goes on to say: “J have described 
the nature of the In Tepeh Asmak thus fully, in order to put an end to 
the uncertainty regarding the extent, the character, and the connection 
of that river. It will be seen from this description that at present this 
Asmak is a dead, stagnant watercourse, whose upper bed is more and more 
overgrown, and whose lower part is only kept open by the flowing in of 
the Hellespont. Tt is no longer an outflowing, but rather an inflowing 
stream (inlet Inwike). What water it receives, except at the time of the 
inundations, can only be rain-water.” 

(e) The Bounarbashi Su.—The principal part of the water which com- 
poses this rivulet comes from the 34 or, more probably, 40 springs at 
the foot of the heights of Bounarbashi, which I visited and explored in 
company with Professor Virchow. The first three of them are in close 
proximity; a little further north are two more, and the others rise 
within a distance of about 1700ft. Their waters form a rivulet from 
3 to 6ft. deep and 13 to 20 ft. broad. It is joined at once by a very 
small affluent, which comes from the valleys to the east of the Bali Dagh. 
“In its further course,” says Professor Virchow,” “it forms a series of 
large swamps, which have been most accurately described by M. Forch- 
hammer? The rivulet of Bounarbashi," he adds, “notwithstanding its 
turning off by the artificial channel, provides, during its short course, 





6 See p. 55, * Р, W. Forchhammer, Topogr. und physiogr. 
* Beiträge zur Landeskunde der Troas, pp. Beschr. der Ebene von Troia, р. 15; compare 
114-119. Maclaren, p. 123. 
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four large basins with a lasting supply of water even during the summer. 
Apart from the infiltration through the compact soil at the sources 
themselves, we find to the east of Ujek Tepeh a large tank, which is 
deep in the middle and overgrown with reeds and rushes; even in the 
height of summer it is navigated by fishing boats. Further down, at 
Yerkassi Kioi, is a smaller swamp with abundance of water. There is 
a similar swamp in the valley through which the canal is cut. In the 
rainy season, the same rivulet (the Bounarbashi Su), by means of the 
winter-stream of the original bed, the so-called Lisgar, fills also a vast 
swamp in a sinuosity of the promontory of Yeni Shehr below Hagios 
Demetrios Tepeh. This swamp dries up in summer, and it was in August 
overgrown with high dry reeds. 

“The winter-stream (just mentioned) of the ‘rivulet, as Forchhammer 
calls the Bounarbashi Su in a very significant manner, is in his opinion? 
identical with the original bed, which existed before the artificial channel 
to the Aegean Sea was cut. That ancient bed is partly cut deep in the 
clayey soil, and partly it spreads over the flat surface with undefined 
borders. But even in these flat places its limits do not change from year 
to year. While the stream prefers in winter the already existing bed to 
any other course over higher ground, in summer it all the more pre- 
serves the course impressed on the clayey soil, the clay becoming by the 
heat almost as hard as stone. In the hard clayey soil of the level 
parts of this winter-bed small artificial channels were visible, whose 
age may perhaps be considerable. This winter stream of the Bounar- 
bashi Su discharges in two places into the Seamander above Yeni Shehr, 
and pours with it into the Hellespont. 

* From this description it is apparent that the whole west side of 
the Plain along the Ujek and Sigeum ridges is full of the swamps of 
the Bounarbashi Su, and this is still more evident from Spratt’s map. 
These swamps occupy all the sinuosities of the coast-line and eneroach 
to a great extent on the Plain, so that they leave only in its southern 
part a small portion of land for tillage; and even this is also exposed 
to the inundations of the Scamander. One can best view all this by 
folowing up the road which leads from Kalifatli to Yerkassi Kioi and 
Ujek Kioi. On the 22nd of April it was in the following condition :— 
Having passed a field still very wet from the last inundation, and 
covered in places where it had dried up with a rich crumbling crust, 
I first came to two small arms of the Bounarbashi Su, which are close 
together, and in which there was open, but scarcely flowing, dirty 
water ; a half-ruined bridge leads over them. To the right (north) these 
arms were lost in a vast swamp thickly overgrown with luxuriant 
water-plants. To the left, where the swamp was not less extensive, old 
reeds still stood, double a man’s height. Through this swamp a long 
winding road leads over a ruined stone dyke. On the west side we 
reach another small stone bridge, spanning with a single short arch 
the excavated canal below. Somewhat turbid but still transparent water 





9 Topogr. und physiogr. Beschr. der Ebene von Troia, р. 14, 
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flows through it in a rapid current. Immediately beyond it, on the 
western bank, firm soil is reached." 

Considering the series of swamps and partieularly the ancient water- 
beds of the Bounarbashi Su further down, Professor Virchow!’ thinks 
the construction of the artificial canal to the Aegean Sea cannot claim a 
high antiquity. In fact, various conjectures have been made as to its age. 
lt was first spoken of by Wood,’ who supposed it to have been excavated 
by a Turkish governor. Hunt,? who travelled in the Troad in 1801, 
says he heard from the peasants, that eighty years before (that is, in 
1720) the canal had been made by a Sultana of the Serail, who was at 
that time proprietor of the estate, and that it had been afterwards 
restored by Hassan Pasha. The Turks of Yerkassi Kioi assured Le- 
chevalier? that the Kapudan Pasha Hassan had built a mill and baths 
in the neighbouring valley, and they had themselves been employed 
in the excavation of the new canal. Lechevalier thinks that the water 
of the Bounarbashi Su had formerly been led off to Alexandria-Troas 
by the aqueduct of Herodes Atticus. Barker Webb* also says that 
Hassan Pasha el Ghazi led the water of the Bounarbashi Su through 
an old canal which he restored and which moves a mill Mauduit’ 
is of opinion that the canal has been restored at different periods, 
but that it already existed at the time of Xerxes, and that at the time 
of Demetrius of Scepsis it led off all the water of the Bounarbashi Su 
(called by him Seamander) into the Aegean Sea. Forchhammer® shares 
the opinion that the canal is very ancient. Colonel Leake’ did not 
venture to decide whether it was a work of the ancients or of the 
Turks. But I think we find the best answer to the question in the 
alluvium deposited by this channel, which covers a space about one 
mile and a half long and broad, and has thus already filled up by far the 
larger portion of the Bay of Besika. That a small rivulet like this 
channel should form such immense alluvial deposits in a hundred years 
is out of the question; in my opinion, a long number of centuries is 
required. This canal is, as before mentioned, from 13 to 20 ft. broad, and 
from 1 to 4 ft. deep. It is cut for a long distance in the rock. 

Virchow? says: “ As M. Forchhammer rightly observes in the passage 
quoted above, the ancient water-beds of the Bounarbashi Su are partly 
very deeply impressed; and, I might add, they are impressed so deeply 
that we cannot well suppose them to have been preserved so for 
thousands of years. This can best be seen by following the road from 
Yeni Kioi down to the ferry of the Scamander. А long turning is first 
made to the north round the Lisgar; then the road leads round a spur 
of the ridge towards a couple of bridges on which we cross two such 
watercourses. When I first came there, I thong especially at the 





10 Beiträge zur Landeskunde der Troas, p. 118. * Barker Webb, at other places, p. 34, notes. 

! Essay on the Original Genius and Writings of 5 А, Е. Mauduit, Découvertes dans la Troade 5 
Homer ; London, 1775, p. 326. Paris et Londres, 1840, pp. 132, 215. 

? Walpole, Memoirs relating to European and * Forchhammer, op. cit. p. 26. 
Asiatic Turkey ; London, 1817, p. 135. 7 Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, p. 293. 


3 Lechevalier, Voyage de la Troade en 1785, 8 Landeskunde, &c., p. 118. 
1786. ii. р. 198. 
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eastern bridge, that I saw a stately river before me. As far as I could see 
on both sides there was before us a broad bed, with but slight windings, 
filled with open water and sharply-cut banks, presenting on a small 
scale the image of the Scamander which is close by. but a further 
investigation showed that this bed had no continuity; even at the time 
of high water it was connected with the Bounarbashi Su only by the 
swamps and the inundating water. This water, however, had not been 
brought down by the Bounarbashi Su, but by the Scamander, which 
inundates its left bank in certain fixed places. The three principal places 
where this occurs are accurately marked on Spratt's map, just as I found 
them to be. The first is not far below Bounarbashi, where, after its 
entry into the Plain, the Scamander makes its first great bend to the 
west and forms the islands. The second is opposite the Ujek Tepeh, and 
indeed in a distinetly-marked connection with the great reedy swamp of 
the Bounarbashi Su. The third is much farther down, opposite Yeni Kioi ; 
it fills the swamps of the Lisgar district and the adjoining low ground. 

“ Properly speaking, the proportion of the Bounarbashi Su to the 
Scamander is very similar to that of the Kalifatli Asmak. Both of them 
are indebted for their existence, in a large degree, to the powerful 
‘brother.’ If it were not for the artificial canal to Besika Bay, the 
water of the Bounarbashi Su would also pour entirely into the Plain, 
and it would fill the watercourses further down which are now dry, just 
as the water of the Duden sources fills the bed of the Kalifatli Asmak. 
There should, therefore, be also a name ‘Bounarbashi Asmak.’ The 
name Su is only suitable if the artificial canal with its flowing water 
is referred to.” 

Another canal, which has evidently required even greater labour, has, 
at an unknown period, been cut across the promontory of Sigeum between 
Yeni Kioi and Hagios Demetrios Tepeh. According to Forchhammer,’ 
the length of this canal is 3000 ft., its depth more than 100 ft., and its 
upper width about 100 ft. At present it is filled up 10 to 15 ft. deep 
with earth, so that it is of no use whatever. It had evidently been 
made to drain the waters of the Lisgar and the winter inundation of 
the Bounarbashi Su.” 

Before the artificial canal was cut, and before the Seamander had its 
present course, the Bounarbashi Su ran along the heights of Sigeum and 
fell into the Hellespont. As in this position, and also on account of its 
insignificance, it in no way interfered with the movement of the armies, 
it is not mentioned by Homer. 

(f) Of the Kalifatli Asmak — which, with Virchow, Burnouf, and Calvert, 
I hold to be identieal with the ancient bed of the Scamander—I have 
already spoken at some length. It is enough to add here, that one arm 
of it rises in the Duden swamp! on Mr. Calvert’s farm of Akshi Kioi, 
while another arm starts from the point where the Seamander and 





? Forchhammer, op. cit. p. 20. dried up and converted into most valuable 
1 This swamp, which formerly covered an land; the three springs which produced it still 
area of about 250 acres, has by the exertions of exist 
Mr. Calvert and his engineer, Mr. Stoney, been 
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Thymbrius meet. The latter arm, which is broad and deep, brings at 
the timo of the floods an immense volume of water from the Scamander, 
and joins the former arm at a short distance to the north of the Duden 
swamp. There can hardly be any doubt that this is the ancient bed of 
the Seamander. At а short distance to the north of the confluence of the 
Scamander and Thymbrius there is a second channel, and a little further 
on a third, through which the Scamander now sends its surplus waters 
into the Kalifatli Asmak. In all three channels, but particularly in 
the last one, may be seen countless trunks of uprooted trees, which have 
been carried down the stream by the force of the current. The Kalifatli 
Asmak has scarcely any eurrent except in the winter months; in the 
dry season it consists of a long series of pools of stagnant water. 

(7) The river Rhesus (ó "Picos? was called Rhoites (‘Posirns) in 
the time of Strabo, who says, however, on the authority of Demetrius 
of Scepsis, that possibly the river which flows into the Granicus might 
be identical with the Rhesus of Homer.’ 

(h.) The river Heptaporus (ó ‘Exramopos”), according to Strabo,? flowed 
180 stadia to the north of Adramyttium. 

(4) The river Caresus (о Kapnoos*) originated at Maloiis, between 
Palaescepsis and Achaeum, on the coast opposite Tenedos, and fell 
into the Aesepus.* 

(j.) The river Rhodius (ó ‘Podios®) is, in all probability, the small river 
which falls into the Hellespont at the Dardanelles.’ According to Strabo, 
it fell into the Hellespont between Abydus and Dardanus; opposite its 
mouth, on the Thracian Chersonesus, was the Dog's-tumulus (Cynossema, 
Kuvos ejua or Kuveoonua), the pretended tomb of Hecuba. Strabo 
further states that, according to others, the Rhodius fell into the Aesepus.* 
Elsewhere Strabo says that the Rhodius fell into the Aenius; he remarks 
at the same time that it came from Cleandria and Gordus.? 

(k.) The Granicus (б Vprvwos'?) rises in Mount Cotylus, one of the 
peaks of Ida.! It flows to the north-east through the district of Adrasteia, 
and falls into the Propontis opposite the island of Ophiusa (now Afzia)." 
On the banks of this river Alexander the Great defeated the army of 
Darius (334 в.с.) | 

(L) The Aesepus (ó Аїсэутоѕ?) rises also in Mount Cotylus,* receives 
ihe Caresus, as before stated, passes to the north-east of Zeleia, and 
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falls into the Propontis opposite the island of Halone, the present 
Aloni.* 

(m.) The Selleis (6 XeXXxjeis?) flowed in the neighbourhood of Arisbe. 
Strabo says: “Of the rivers the poet makes the Selleis flow near Arisbe, 
if indeed Asius came from Arisbe and the river Selleis.”? 

(n.) The Practius (0 Практіоѕ*) flowed between Abydus and Lamp- 
sacus. Strabo says: * The Practius is also a river, but a city (of this 
name), as some have thought, is not to be found. This river flows also 
between Abydus and шй апы.” | 

(o.) The Satniois (o Xarwóes), to which the pn gives the epithet 
dUfpeírgs (with a fair current 19), is now called Tuzlatchai, that is to say, 
* Salt river:" it rises in Ida, flows in a westerly direction through the 
southernmost part of the Troad, and falls into the Aegean Sea between 
Larissa and Hamasitus.' 


$ ІҮ. Тнк Отлмлтогову or THE Troan. 


If we consider the Homerie Troad to extend from the coast of the 
Propontis and the district of Cyzicus to the Caicus, it would lie between 
40° 30' and 39° N. latitude; Novum Ilium being in latitude 39° 53': 
its climate therefore must be almost identical with that of Constanti- 
nople, which lies only 1° 7’ further to the north. According to Tchiha- 
tcheff,? the mean temperature of Constantinople is 14^27 Celsius=57°70 
Fahrenheit; while that of Rome, which lies in the same latitude, is 15^04 
= 59730 Fahrenheit, that of Barcelona 17° = 62^60 Fahrenheit. 


TABLE OF THE MEAN NUMBER OF Days OF THE Four CARDINAL WINDS; OF FINE Days; oF 
RAINY Days; AND OF MORE OR LESS CLOUDY Days IN THE YEARS 1847, 1848, AND 1854,3 


















































Months. North. | East. | South. | West. n» ed | E d 
January . . .| 20 2 6 - 6 |12 14 
February. . . 11 1 12 1 4 21 21 
March. . e „| 19 1 6 2 8 84 15 
Ати 9 1 14 4 17 |10 9 
Ма. 6 19 1 9 2 13 41 12 
June бао c 15 1 9 - 16 | 3 10 
Uy Л. d 1 4 1 14 3 13 
AEE о 4 4 - 21 3 8 
September . . | 22 - 6 1 9 8 15 
October o . «4 21 4 T 1 11 41 13 
Novenber. . . 19 -= 7 2 6 ! 103 14 
December. . . 18 1 F 1 5 | 162 14 
= ЕЕЕ = 
Total numbers. | 217 17 91 15 |130 | 862 | 158 
| 
5 E. Buchholz, Homer. Kosmogr. und Geogr. ә xiii. p. 590: 6 52 Практіюѕ moTaubs џёу 
p. 911. ort, móAis © оўу eúpidreran bs tives évójugav* 
в П. ii, 838, 839: pet 52 кой обтоѕ џєтаёо "ABUdov Kai Лашубкор. 
“Actos “Үртокібтз, bv ’AplaBnbev $épov Trot, 10 Г], vi. 34: Zarwióevros éUppeírao, See also 
atdwves, ueydàoi, тотацой ёт) XeAAMfjevros. xiv. 445 and xxi. 87. 
* Strabo, xiii. p. 590: ray 5& morauóv Tbv 1 E, Buchholz, Humer. Kosmogr. und Geogr. 
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It will be seen from this table that the north wind predominates very 
decidedly, except in February and April Thus in January it is on an 
average nearly three times more frequent than all the other winds taken 
together; in March it is à quarter more frequent than the rest; in May, 
November, and December, almost twice as frequent; in July, more than 
three times as frequent ; and in August, twice as frequent. 

These north winds blow nearly always with great violence, and they 
caused us much suffering during the whole period of our excavations 
at Troy. 

The rainy season here is in December, January, and February. From 
the beginning of April to the end of October it hardly ever rains, and in 
the many summers I passed in the Troad I experienced hardly any rain 
except in the shape of an occasional thunderstorm. 

The winters are seldom very severe in the Troad; the cold generally 
does not set in before January. It is seldom so cold that the rivers freeze. 
I have seen the Kalifatli Asmak frozen over in the winter of 1873, but 
never the Scamander or Simois. But it appears that even the Hellespont 
has sometimes been frozen over, since the straits were frozen in 739* and 
758? a.D., while in 755 А.р. both the Bosphorus and the Hellespont are 
reported to have been covered with ісе. "Tehihatcheff from whom I 
take this information, mentions further two occasions when the Bosphorus 
was frozen during the reign of the Emperor Romanus (919-944 ap.), 
опе in 1011 and one in 1068; also one in 1620 А.р. 

No traveller has studied the climate of the Troad with more attention 
and accuracy than P. Darker Webb, who expresses himself in the following 
terms :5—*' The Troad being placed in the delicious temperature of Northern 
Asia, its winters are tempered by the south winds which blow from the 
Mediterranean ; the summer heat is also modified by the regular return 
of the Etesian winds, which are poetically described by Homer under the 
image of Boreas traversing the Thracian Sea. The fertility of the fields 
and valleys, continually irrigated by the waters which descend from 
Mount Ida, so rich in springs; the variety of the soil, now flat, now 
mountainous; the abundance of the rivers; the neighbourhood of the 
sea; the charming and picturesque landscape, which Nature alone has 
had the care of forming, without Art having any share in it, —all pleases 
the eye and strikes the imagination: in one word, the situation of 
this country, considered as a whole, is such that Nature leaves nothing 
to desire. In faet, if this country had a more enlightened government, 
if it were under a less barbarous rule, few countries in the world could be 
compared with it, whether for the richness and variety of its products, or 
for the abundance of all that is necessary for human life. We may say 
the same of the whole of Asia Minor, which was celebrated for the luxury 
and the riches of its ancient inhabitants; but Phrygia in particular 
appears to have been in a high degree favoured by Heaven. Its forests 





t Von Hammer-Purgstall,' Gesch. des Osm. 7 Asie Min. : Descr. phys. p. TO. 


Reichs, 2nd ed, vol, ii. p. 784. 8 Topographie de la Troade ancienne et moderne, 
5 Glycas, ed. Bon., p. 493. pp. 110, 111. 


© "Theophanes, ed. Bon., vol. i. pp. 540 anc 670. 






ISLAND OF IMBROS. Mount Saoce of Samothrace. 
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Mounds of Achilles and Patroclus. 4 
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No.214. VIEW OF THE NORTHERN PART OF 
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No. 21в. VIEW OF THE SOUTH-EASTERN PART 0 


PENINSULA OF GALLIPOLI. 
Aegean Sea. * Koum Kaleh, Lighthouse. 
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and pasture-lands are greener than those of the neighbouring countries 
of Europe, and the fertility of its soil is by no means inferior to that of 
the rest of Asia: add to this that it has neither the rigorous winters of 
the former nor the scorching heat of the latter. What is missing here 
is man. Desunt manus poscentibus arvis! The want of population has 
changed these very blessings into as many misfortunes; nay, this want 
of men is the cause of those pestilential miasmata which have rendered 
endemic in this country the sickness represented by Homer under the 
image of the arrows cast by the wrath of Apollo. The aspect of the 
country is in the highest degree picturesque: sometimes it reminds an 
Englishman of the landscapes of his own country. This resemblance is 
due as much to the form of the fields enclosed by verdant hedges, as to 
the trees which are scattered here and there without symmetry, now 
isolated, now in detached groups; and this gives to the whole the appear- 
ance of a park, or of a large space of ground destined to please the eye of 
the traveller by its variety. There are but few vineyards here; what is 
chiefly cultivated is grain." 


$ V. Panoramic View or THE РгАтх or Troy. 


Imight add, that the Plain of Troy itself is even more favoured than 
the surrounding country in the exuberant fertility of its soil and the 
glorious beauty of its landscape. І beg the reader to accompany me at 
sunset in spring to the summit of Hissarlik, in order that he may 
convinee himself how greatly the Trojans were favoured above other men 
in the beautiful situation of their city? Immediately before us extends 
the plain bordered by the Simois and the Kalifatli Asmak, the ancient 
Scamander, which was the theatre of the principal battles of the Iliad 
and the scene of so many heroic actions. It is covered with grain and 
innumerable yellow or red flowers. It ends at the confluence of the two 
rivers, a mile distant, close to the village of Koum Kioi, whose small 
terraced houses much resemble the mud hovels of the Egyptian fellahs. 
The ridge to the right of this village, clothed with Valonea oaks, runs 
out on the north-east into the promontory of Rhoeteum, on a lower 
height of which, to the left, our eyes discern the tumulus which tradition 
attributes to Ajax; its summit is, according to Burnouf’s measurement, 
40:22 metres = 181 ft. above the sea. To the north of this tumulus lies 
the site of an ancient city, 8m.=26 ft. 8in. above the level of the sea, 
according to Burnouf's measurement. It is strewn with fragments of 
ancient pottery and sculptured splinters of white marble. Near the sea- 
shore rises a small mound, which, according to Pausanias," must be the 
tumulus to which tradition pointed as the original tomb of Ajax. I shall 
revert to it in the description of the Heroie tumuli." Close to this 
tumulus lies a mutilated marble statue of a warrior, draped and of 
colossal size. In all probability the spot marks the site of the ancient 
city of Aeanteum, which is not mentioned by Strabo, but is alluded to 
by Pliny, who says that it no longer existed in his time. 





9? See the View, No. 214. 104113535. 11 See Chapter ХП, (on the Tumuli). U Ну. сг, 
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On the promontory of Rhoeteum, 250 m. =820 ft. to the east of the 
great tumulus of Ajax, are numerous traces of an ancient city, probably 
Rhoeteum, which is repeatedly mentioned by Strabo,? and still existed in 
the time of Pliny? A little further to the east and north-east are four 
more small artificial tumuli, on the height which descends to a miniature 
port now called “ Karanlik” (darkness). Fragments of marble columns and 
pottery abound here. І agree with Mr. Calvert that the above-mentioned 
city of Aeanteum must have extended as far as this, and that Karanlik 
marks its port, and perhaps at the same time the port of Rhoeteum. 

Close to the height of Rhoeteum, and parallel with it, is the deep bed 
of the In Tepeh Asmak, into which the Scamander once flowed a little to 
the north-east of Koum Kioi. We cannot discern from hence the tumulus 
of Ilus, where the Scamander formerly bent to the north-east or east, as 
itis.too low. The eye follows for some distance to the north-west the 
present bed of the Kalifatli Asmak, until we lose sight of it among the 
oaks with which the plain is covered; but we can distinctly trace its 
course to the north as far as its mouth by the two rows of trees with 
which the banks of the Scamander are lined. To the left of its mouth 
we see the little town of Koum Kaleh, with its two white minarets and its 
citadel surrounded with high walls, which can now be easily scaled, the 
wind haying accumulated immense masses of sand on its eastern side. 
Koum Kaleh was a thriving and flourishing city before the town of the 
Dardanelles was built, which cannot be much more than a hundred years 
ago; indeed, the masses of marble which have been lavished on its 
mosques and its fountains, now dried up, testify to its former opulence. 
Fragments of ancient marbles, as well as stone tombs, which are some- 
times dug up in Koum Kaleh or its neighbourhood, lead me to think that 
it marks the site of the ancient city of Achilleum (rò ’AxiAXevov), which, 
according to Herodotus,* was built by the Mytilenaeans. It is mentioned 
by Strabo as having been destroyed by the Ilians,® and by Pliny,® who 
says that it no longer existed in his time. M. Burnouf observes to me: 
“The current of the Hellespont does not prevent the accumulation of 
alluvial soil at Koum Kaleh, because (1) the fort is almost buried under the 
sand which the north and north-east winds heap up there: (2) the current 
of the Scamander forms before Koum Kaleh horizontal mounds of sand, 
"where the swamp changes little by little, by the effect of the vegetation, 
into vegetable earth: (8) there are deposits of sand at the mouth of the 
Scamander, which are on a level with the surface of the sea; though it 
appears that they cannot grow higher, since the wind carries away their 
crest when it emerges and becomes dry: (4) behind Koum Kaleh, on the 
side of the Aegean, is a lagoon of salt water, which tends to fill up and 
appears to have once been connected with the sea. In short, the whole 
neck of land of Koum Kaleh seems to be of recent formation; the sea 
must once have washed the foot of Cape Sigeum. But probably this neck 
of land, in its present condition, already existed in the Trojan time, for 
such a formation requires ages.” 





2 xiii. pp. 595, 597, 601, 602. * Ш. N. v.33 * у. 9. * xiii. pp. 600,604. — * H. N. v. 33. 
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To the south-west of Koum Kaleh we see Cape Sigeum, crowned with 
the Christian village of Yeni Shehr, 252 ft. above the sea, and its many 
windmills; and immediately to the east of it two tumuli, one of which is 
attributed to Achilles, the other to Patroclus. Looking further on, we 
see the beautiful blue Hellespont, bordered on the north by the Thracian 
Chersonesus, which runs out to a point, crowned by a lighthouse, the 
site probably of the ancient Elaeus ('ExXatot«) mentioned by Thucydides.’ 
Further to the north-west, we see in the Aegean Sea, and at a distance 
of about 23 miles from Cape Sigeum, the island of Imbros. It is about 
23 miles in circumference, and in ancient times had on its east side a 
city of the same name. Above Imbros rises the high mountain of the 
island of Samothrace, on the top of which Poseidon sat, and gazed with 
wonder at the battles before Troy: from thence he overlooked the Greek 
fleet, the city of Troy, and Mount Ida. According to the Scholiast (on 
this passage) and Pliny? this mountain was called Yaw«n: it is 5000 ft. 
high. Pliny adds, with absurd exaggeration, which seems a copyist’s 
error: “Samothrace attollitur monte Saoce x. mill. passuum altitudinis." 
A little more to the west we discern, at a distance of 119 miles, the 
beautiful cone of Mount Athos, called "A@ows by Homer,” "А боѕ and "Abav 
by other classic writers? (now Monte Santo), the highest and most 
eastern ridge by which the Macedonian peninsula of Chalcidice penetrates 
into the Aegean Sea. Pliny! states that it extends for 75 Roman miles 
into the sea, and that its circumference is 150 miles. Strabo? compares 
its form to a woman’s breast. 

A severe critic of mine has declared that Mount Athos is only visible 
from Hissarlik at sunset in early autumn ;? but I can assure the reader 
that this is an utter mistake, as the mountain is visible from Hissarlik 
all the year round at sunset, whenever the weather is clear. 

According to Herodotus, Xerxes, during his expedition to Greece, 
dug a canal through the neck of land which joins Athos to the Chalcidic 
peninsula. The promontory was also called Acte? Mount Athos is now 
celebrated for its monasteries, of which there are said to be 34 (32 Greek 
and 2 Russian), and for the ancient MSS. preserved in their libraries. 

ieturning to the Plain of ‘Troy and turning our eyes to the north- 
west, west, and south-west, we see immediately before us the broad bed of 
the ancient Scamander (now the Kalifatli Asmak); then the Christian 
village of Kalifatli, with its wooden church steeple; further on, the lines 
of trees which flank the course of the present bed of the Scamander ; 
then fields of grain, followed by vast swamps, which are impassable 
except in the very driest season of the year, and even then only in a few 
places. There are, however, three bridges in these swamps, by which 





7 viii. 102, 107. 1 H. N. iv. 10, 17. Pliny exaggerates the 
ВЕТ. 11—14: length of Athos, which is actually about 40 
kal yap > Bavudlwy ђсто TTÓAeuóv тє u&xnv Te English miles. 

bod ёт” &кротатт}з kopvois Sauov tAneoons 3 vii. p. 331. 

Opnixins? удеу yàp épalvero таса uv "15m, 3 B. Stark, Jenaer Literatur Zeitung, 1874, 
$aívero 8ё Пр@доо тбл kal ves `A xarir. No. 23. 

EET. N. iv. 12. 23. 10 J]. xiv. 229, 4 vii. 23. See also Diodor. xi. 1, and Plin. 


11 See Tzschucke, and Mela, ii. 2, 10. Н. N. iv. 10, 17. 5 Thucydides, iv. 109. 
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they may always be crossed, except during the period of inundation and 
for some time afterwards. "These large sheets of stagnant water, helped 
by the decomposition of the animal and vegetable matter contained in 
them, produce pestilential miasmata, which engender much sickness and 
especially intermittent fevers. 

We learn from ancient authors that swamps existed in the Plain 
of Troy throughout antiquity, even at a time when the population was 
numerous and powerful. There was even а swamp immediately below 
the walls of Troy itself, for Ulysses says to Eumaeus:? “But when we 
reached the city and the high wall, we lay down in full armour around 
the citadel, in the midst of the thick shrubs, among the rushes and 
the swamp.” But the swamps must have largely increased since the 
disappearance of the industrious population which formerly inhabited 
the Troad. Renewed prosperity and cultivation can alone remove the 
majority of the endemic diseases which are due to them. 

The Trojan plain, which is about two hours’ ride in breadth, is 
bounded on the west by the shores of the Aegean Sea, which are, on an 
average, 131 ft. high, and upon which we see first a conical hill, not 
unlike a tumulus in appearance. ‘This is called Hagios Demetrios Tepeh, 
“the hill of Saint Demetrius,” on account of an open chapel dedicated 
to that saint, which has been built at the foot of the hill, fragments of 
sculptured white marble having been used for the purpose. Many other 
sculptured marble blocks lie close by, and evidently mark the site of an 
ancient Greek temple, which, as Mr. Sayce justly observes,’ must in all 
probability have been dedicated to Demeter, who—-like nearly all other 
Greek deities—has been metamorphosed into a saint of no real existence, 
or absurdly confounded with a real one. But here people have not 
even gone to the trouble of changing the name more than was necessary 
in order to alter the feminine gender into the masculine (Anuytnp into 
Anunrptos). I explored the tumulus and shall revert to it later on. 

A little further to the south-west lies the large Christian village of 
Yeni Kioi, in a splendid situation on the cliff, 203 ft. high, and over- 
hanging the sea. But in spite of its high situation, it is, owing to its 
close neighbourhood to the swamps, more infested by fever than any 
other place in the Troad; it even sometimes happens that all the inha- 


bitants of Yeni Kioi are fever-stricken at the same time.? 


6 Odys. xiv. 472-475 : 
GAN’ bre Sh p ікбиєсда тот) mTÓNw сїтї тє 
TELX0S, 
hueîs wey тєрї doru катӣ фотїїо токуй, 
йу dévaxas kal €Aos, ӧто тєўҳєсі TemTNaTES 
KelueÜa, vit © dp ётїАӨє как) Bopéao 
TEGOVTOS. 

т Atheneum, Oct. 4th, 1879. 

ë Thus, for example, Saint Nicholas has taken 
the place and functions of Poseidon. Many of 
the chapels or churches dedicated to him occupy 
the site where a sanctuary or temple of the 
Greek god once stood ; and just as in old times 
the sailors invoked the assistance of Poseidon to 
grant them a fair wind or to save them from 


danger, so the Greek sailors of our own time 
invoke Saint Nicholas to the same effect. 

? Without possessing the slightest knowledge 
of medicine, I became celebrated in the Troad as 
a physieian, owing to the quantity of quinine 
and tincture of arnica I had brought with me 
and dispensed liberally. In all the villages of 
the Troad, the priest is the parish doctor; and 
as he himself possesses no medicines, and is 
ignorant of their properties, besides having 
an innate dislike to cold water and all species 
of washing, he never uses any other means than 
bleeding, which of course never cures, and often 
kills the poor creatures he takes in charge. 
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To the south-east of this village is the military farm of Yerkassi, 
with its ruined mosque and minaret; and further south, on the heights, 
the lofty tumulus called Ujek Tepeh, which is 83 ft. high, and thus by 
far the highest of all the tumuli in the Troad. Those who would place 
Troy at Bounarbashi erroneously identify it with the tomb of Aesyetes. 
I have thoroughly explored it, and shall describe it in detail in the 
following pages. 

To the north-west of Ujek Tepeh, we see high up on the shore the 
tumulus called Besika Tepeh, which I also explored, and of which I shall 
speak hereafter. Of this tumulus, however, we can merely catch the top, 
as it is screened from our view by the intervening hills and tall oaks. 
Immediately to the west of Besika Tepeh is a small promontory, which 
has the shape of a castle, and is for this reason called “ Palaeocastron." 
I visited it in company with Professor Virchow. We found there the 
foundations of one or two modern buildings, but no accumulation of débris 
and no fragments of pottery,—those everlasting and indestructible wit- 
nesses of ancient settlements. Here begins the far-stretching Bay of 
Besika, in front of which lies the island of Tenedos, still called by its 
ancient name, but by the Turks Bogdsha-Adassi. It is distant about 
40 stadia from the mainland." Pliny! gives its distance from Lesbos 
as 56 Roman miles, and from Sigeum as 121 miles. 

This island appears to have been celebrated in ancient times, together 
with Chryse ? and Cilla,’ for its worship of the Sminthian Apollo: * Hear 
me, O God of the silver bow, thou that guardest Chryse and most holy 
Cilla, and rulest Tenedos with might, Sminthean Apollo; if ever I roofed 
for thee an acceptable shrine, or if ever I burnt for thee fat thighs of 
bulls or goats, fulfil for me this wish."* 

Tenedos is now celebrated for its excellent wine, which is not 
mentioned in Homer. 

Returning again to the Plain of Troy, our eyes wander in a southerly 
direetion,? for the distance of a two hours’ ride, as far as the Turkish 
village of Bounarbashi and the heights to the right and left of it; this 
village rises up with its white minaret, and behind it, at a great distance, 
Mount Chigri, which I have mentioned before, To the north-east of 
Bounarbashi we again recognize the Scamander by the masses of trees 
with which its banks are lined; here to the south of its confluence with 
the Thymbrius is its best ford. As I have said before, from the temple 





10 Strabo, xiii. p. 604. . - — BStrabo's time. 
UM Nar ӘЛ ЧӨ: 3 Cilla was in the valley of Thebe in the 
2 Chryse was a city on the coast of the Troad, Troad, on the river Cillaeus, at the foot of 
situated ona hill near Thebe,intheneighbourhood ^ Mount Cillaeus (part of the range of Ida): 
of Adramyttium, with a temple of the Sminthian Strabo, xiii. pp. 612, 618; Pliny, H. N. v. 30; 
Apollo in a sacred grove. It was the home of Herodotus, i. 149; Ovid, Metam. xiii. 174. 
Chryseis: Ziad, i. 390, 452; Ovid, Metam. xiii. * Ili. 27-41: 
174; Strabo, xiii. pp. 605, 611. Pliny, Н. N.v. Adi uev, àpyvpóroE', bs Xpóanv àydiBéBnias 
32, says, “ fuit et Polymedia civitas, et Chrysa ^— K(AAav тє (абёт, Tevéboió тє lu йуйттє1$, 
et Larissa alia Smintheum templum durat;" шибе. є тот ro: xaplevt’ ёт) уф» Ёрєш, 
but ће can of course only mean the later Chryse, Й ei 84 тотё то: kar míova. unp? črna 
which was near Hamaxitus (Strabo, xiii. p. 612),  tavpwv 45 aiyGv, Tóðe por крітроу ééABup* 
the ancient city having utterly disappeared in 5 See the View, No. 218, opposite p. 103, 
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of the Thymbrian Apollo, at the confluence, to Novum Ilium is, according 
to Strabo, 50 stadia. At а mile's distance in a north-westerly direction 
lies the beautiful estate belonging to my friend Mr. Calvert, the old name 
of which—Akshi Kioi or Batak (which latter means “swamp ")—has 
now been changed into Thymbra. It deserves the change of name, for 
not only is it bounded by the river Thymbrius, but it stands, as before 
stated, on the site of the ancient Thymbra. It also comprises the site 
of an early settlement, on a small hill to the north of Mr. Calvert’s farm- 
house. This site is covered with fragments of ordinary Greek pottery, 
and in regard to position, distance, &c., corresponds so closely with the 
statements of Strabo, that it must certainly be his '"Duéev Кош, where, 
on the authority of Demetrius of Scepsis, he places the Homeric Troy. 
At the foot of the hill are, curiously enough, the three springs of water 
already described, which produced the Duden swamp, now dried up, of 
which I have spoken before. The temperature of these springs is, 
according to Professor Virchow’s measurement, 68°-71°60 Fahr. 

I have explored the site of 'Duéev Корт, but found it to consist 
simply of coarse gravel sand; there is no accumulation of débris ; and the 
scanty potsherds lie on. the surface of the ground. Demetrius of Scepsis 
may have been deceived by the appearance of the soil; he may have 
supposed the Trojan walls to be hidden under a small natural rampart, 
which projects to some distance and encloses the site in some places; 
but it really consists of nothing but gravel and sand. Mr. Calvert has 
excavated a number of tombs close to this site. If we may judge from 
the contents of the tombs, they would belong to poor villagers. Another 
curiosity of the estate is the tumulus of Hanai Tepeh, of which I shall 
treat hereafter. 

Between the estate and Hissarlik are small heights covered with 
oaks, low shrubs, and bushes. At a short distance to the south rises a 
tumulus called Pasha Tepeh, which has been excavated by Mrs. Schlie- 
mann, and which I shall describe hereafter. To the north-east of it 
is the Turkish village of Chiblak or Tchiplak (a word which means 
“naked”), with its minaret lately built with the stones I excavated 
at Hissarlik. This tumulus is situated on a neck of land which projects 
thence in a westerly direction for half a mile further into the Plain of 
Troy, and whose last spur dominates the swamp of the Kalifatli Asmak. 
On this sort of promontory Webb* places ancient Troy. But his map 
isin confusion, for he says that this promontory is to the east of Ilium 
and to the south-east of Chiblak, whereas it is to the south of the former 
and to the west of the latter. ^ Webb? supposes that there were two 
springs at the foot of the site, which formed a swamp. But there are 
no springs; there are only low lands which are inundated at the period 
of the high waters. He commits a further error in making the Kalifatli 
Asmak come from Chiblak, and in identifying the tumulus of Aesyetes 
with Besika Tepeh. The facts are, as M. Burnouf writes to me, that 





в xiii. p. 598. * P. Barker Webb, Topographie de la Troade, p. 55. 
7 See Chapter ХИ. 9 104. p. 55. 
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the little promontory consists of a horizontal limestone rock 290 metres 
= 951 ft. long by 16 to 90 metres = 52 to 295 ft. broad; the two lower 
spurs, b and c, advance from it to the north-west and south-west. (See 
the Plan, No. 22.) On the hill a’ are to be found only a few fragments 
of red modern pottery. Advancing towards a, the quantity of vase- 
fragments increases, but the pottery is the same, wheel-made, and dull 
red. There is no fragment of 
hand-polished pottery, no frag- 
ment of a saddle-quern, or of 
other ancient objects. The 
accumulation of débris here 
and there hardly amounts to 
1 inch ; below it is the naked 
rock. But there are frag- 
ments of white or coloured 
marble, some of which are 
sculptured. 

The hill is crossed by the footpath which leads from Kalifatli by Pasha 
Tepeh to Chiblak. In the dale at the southern foot of the hill is the little 
rivulet of Chiblak, which is hardly 3 ft. wide, and generally dry; it passes 
in front of the little promontory a’, feeds the reeds in the plain, and dis- 
charges into the Kalifatli Asmak at about 300 metres=984 ft. below the 
village of this name. То the south-east of Chiblak Mount Gargarus, now 
called Kaz Dagh, lifts up its head in the far distance. Immediately to 
the south-west, south, and east, is the site of Novum Ilium, the walls of 
which may still be traced in a number of places. Its extent would imply 
that it may have had from 40,000 to 50,000 inhabitants. The accumula- 
tion of débris on its site is generally from 6 to 16 ft. deep. The surface 
is covered with Hellenic and Roman potsherds, as well as with fragments 
of marble sculptures and columns, which testify to the ancient magnifi- 
cence of the town. 

As before explained, the hill of Hissarlik is the spur of a continuous 
ridge, which Strabo well describes by the words cuveyys pays," because 
it runs for 12 miles in an easterly direction. It is partly covered with 
oaks, and apparently terminates in Mount Oulou Dagh, which I have tried 
to identify with the Homeric Callicolone. Between this ridge and the 
heights of Rhoeteum is the beautiful plain called Halil Ovasi, from 1 to 
14 mile in breadth and 4 miles in length, which is traversed by the 
Simois, and extends to the foot of the hill upon which are the ruins 
of Ophrynium: in this valley, which forms part of the great Plain of 
Troy, at a distance of 24 miles, lies the Turkish village of Halil Eli. 
Another branch of the same valley extends from this village along the 
Simois to beyond the pretty Turkish village of Doumbrek, which is at 
a distance of 8 miles from Hissarlik. This second valley is of wonderful 
fertility ; its orchards are full of peach-trees, almond-trees, pear-trees, 
and the like 

In the steep rocky slope close to Hissarlik a large theatre has been 





No. 22. The Hill which extends from Pasha Tepeh, in the 
form of a small promontory, to the Plain. 





10 Strabo. xiii. p. 599. 
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excavated, with a stage 197 ft. broad, and apparently capable of contain- 
ing 5000 persons. То judge from the fragments of sculptured marble I 
have dug up there, it appears to belong to the Macedonian time. It was 
probably built by Lysimachus, and was one of the favours he conferred 
upon Novum Ilium." 

Immediately to the east of this theatre, directly below the ruins of 
the town-wall of Novum Ilium, and exactly 365 mètres or 399 yds. from 
Hissarlik, is the spring, whose water has, as before mentioned, a tempera- 
ture of 14^6 Celsius (58°28 Fahrenheit) It is enclosed to a height of 
G4 ft. by a wall of large stones joined with cement, 91 ft. in breadth, and 
in front of it there are two stone troughs for watering cattle. A second 
spring, which is likewise still below the ruins of the ancient town- 
wall, is exactly 725 mètres (793 yds.) distant from Hissarlik. It had a 
similar enclosure of large stones, 7 ft. high and 5ft. broad, and has the 
same temperature. But it is out of repair: all'the stones of the enclosure 
have been taken away by the villagers for building purposes, and the 
water no longer runs through the stone pipe, but along the ground 
before it reaches the pipe. After these two springs, exactly 945 métres 
or 1033 yds. from Hissarlik, is a third spring. It is copious and runs 
out through two stone pipes placed side by side in an enclosure com- 
posed of large stones joined with earth, which rises to a height of 7 ft. 
and is 23 ft. broad. The temperature of the spring is from 14°3 to 15° 
Celsius (57°74 to 59° Fahr.. In front of the spring are six stone 
troughs, placed so that the superfluous water runs from the first through 
all the others. All these enclosures and troughs are of Turkish masonry 
and manufacture. These three springs were of course insufficient for the 
vast population of Novum Jlium; a large quantity of water was conse- 
quently brought also from the Upper Thymbrius by the great aqueduct 
already mentioned, which still spans the lower course of that river. 


$ VI. Zoorocx or THE Troan. 


Barker Webb writes:! “The zone of forests with which the Gargarus 
is surrounded is probably in the same state of wild nature in which it 
was at the time of the Trojan war; even at a much more advanced 
stage of civilization it preserved the same aspect, for Libanius informs 
us that the mountains of Ida were inhabited by a peculiarly wild species 
of bear;? nay, Cresconius Corippus, at a later period, describes the same 
wild scene as existed at the time of Homer and as still exists to-day.? 
These forests are peopled by bears, wolves, and a race of animals, probably 
jackals, which, we hear, pursue their prey in bands. Mount Ida is still 
the шојтур Onpev (mother of wild beasts), and, if we believe the in- 
habitants of the country, even tigers are sometimes seen there." 

I will here make some extracts from Tchihatcheff* on the Zoology 
of the Troad: “ Jackal (Chacal) is a Persian word. The wolf, described 
by Aristotle and Pliny under the name of Ows, is identical with the jackal. 





11 Strabo, xiii. p. 593. з Flavii Стеѕсоп. Coripp. Johannidos. 
1 Topojraphie de la Troade, р. 113. 4 Asie Mineure : Descr. phys. p. 592 ff 
2 Libanius, Epist. 146. 
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The lion, so well known to Homer, in the time of Herodotus* still inha- 
bited the country between the rivers Nestus? and Achelous’ (between the 
present Missolonghi and Salonica), so that he calls it infested by lions. 
Aristotle ê reproduces the delimitation of the country inhabited by lions 
as drawn by Herodotus. Parthenius, who lived about 50 r.c., says that 
the hunter Euanippus hunted lions and boars in Thessaly. Aelian," who 
flourished in the beginning of the third century of our era, mentions lions 
and bears on Mount Pangaeus in Thrace. An Homeric hymn" mentions 
lions, panthers, bears, and wolves on Mount Ida. According to Aclian,! 
there were lions in Armenia. According to Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus, lions existed in Cappadocia. The medals of Tarsus represent a 
lion devouring a bull. It appears that the lion had already in the time 
of Hadrian (117-138 a.p.) left the districts which it had inhabited in 
Europe. Lions were still seen in Asia Minor in the sixteenth century 
of our era; but they have now completely deserted the peninsula. We 
learn from the Bible,” that lions were very common in Palestine and 
Syria. That they were bold enough to attack, not only flocks guarded by 
shepherds, but wayfarers on the roads, is shown by the lions killed by 
Samson (Judg. xiv. 5, 6) and by David (1 Sam. xvi. 34), and by the 
lion that slew the disobedient prophet (1 Kings xii. 24). Тһе lion is 
a constant image of strength and courage, violence and oppression, in 
innumerable passages, especially of Job, the Psalms, the Proverbs, and 
the Prophets; and he is the symbol of the tribe of Judah, and of the 
Messiah himself (Gen. xlix. 9; Rev. v. 5). The retrograde movement of 
the lion seems at first sight the more difficult to explain, as the countries 
which it inhabited underwent an immense decrease of population. But 
the cause is to be found in this very decrease of population and domestie 
animals. Panthers are no longer found in the Troad, but they are 
still seen in the environs of Smyrna. Boars are very frequent in all 
the mountains of Phrygia and in those of the Troad, which appear to 
have been one of the most ancient residences of this pachyderm. But 
it must be distinctly understood that our domestic pig does not descend 
from the Sus scropha, or boar, but from the wild pig of India. 

* Horses are very numerous in the Troad. We know from the testi- 
mony of Homer that Asia Minor and Thrace were celebrated for their 
horses. According to the Bible,‘ Solomon (1000 в.с.) had 12,000 horse- 
men; Isaiah (700 в.с.) speaks of the cavalry of the Israelites, and 
mentions the horse as serving for agricultural purposes. Asses, mules, 
oxen, goats, camels, and sheep, are equally plentiful. The wool of 
Phrygia and of Miletus was very celebrated in antiquity, for Aristophanes 
thrice ° mentions that the Athenians imported their wool for the manu- 
facture of cloth from Phrygia and Miletus. Herodotus? represents 





5 Herodotus, vii. 126. п Hymn. in Venerem, vv. 69, 199. 
$ The present Karasu or Maisto, to the east 1 Hist. Animal. xvii. 31. 
of Salonica. 2 D: Themat., i. Them. Armeniacum. 
* Probably the Aspropotamus, in Livada, 3 Jeremiah v. 6; xlix. 19; Solomon's Song, 
8 Hist. Animal. viii. 28. у. 8, 4 2 Chronicles, i. 14. 
э Ed. Passau; Leipzig, 1824. . 5 [n Av., verse 493; in Lysist., verse 730; 


10 Hist. Animal. iii. 13. and in Lan., verse 549, 8 v. 49, 
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Phrygia as the richest country in the world for flocks. Appian informs 
us that on the shores of the Pontus the abundance of cattle was so 
great that, when Lucullus besieged Amisus (Samsoun), the price of an ox 
was 1 drachma (about 1 frane), and that of other animals in proportion. 

“Of the eight different species of oxen only the ox (Bos taurus) and 
the buffalo (Bos bubalus) are found in Asia Minor. Independently of the 
little advanced state of industry and agriculture, the development of the 
bovine race finds in this country rather unfavourable conditions, owing 
to its mountainous formation and the nature of its pasture-grounds. 
These are generally composed of an herbage more or less short, which 
is excellent for sheep, goats, and even horses, but not good for oxen, 
Milk, cheese, and meat, being furnished here almost exclusively by sheep 
and goats, the use of the ox is limited to the needs of agriculture; and 
as this is here but very little developed, the number of oxen and buffaloes 
is naturally inconsiderable. Varro’ mentions very wild bulls (perferi 
boves) in Dardania (the Troad), as well as in Thrace and Media; but 
these certainly do not remind us of the present bulls of Asia Minor, 
whieh are so quiet and inoffensive. 

* Aelian? informs us that the laws of Phrygia condemned to death 
any one who killed an ox destined for the plough. This proves either 
the great scarcity of this animal, or the great development of agri- 
culture. Varro,’ Pliny, Valerius Maximus,’ and Columella,” also inform 
us that the ancients had such a respect for the ox, as indispensable for 
agriculture, that they decreed death to any one who killed one. 

“The buffalo is very common, and frequently serves instead of oxen 
for the labours of agriculture. Of camels, the only species found here is 
the Camelus Buctrianus. That this species was known in Assyria, which 
has close relations with Asia Minor, is proved by the appearance of the 
two-humped camel among the tributes brought to king Shalmaneser III. 
(в.с. 840), on the famous black obelisk in the British Museum. This 
animal seems to have been unknown in Asia Minor and Greece in high 
antiquity, for Herodotus? attributes the victory of Cyrus over Croesus at 
Sardis to the presence of camels in the Persian army, which were 
unknown until then, and the sight of which frightened the Lydian 
cavalry. 

“The stag (Cervus elaphus) is rare, whereas the deer (Cervus dama) 
and the roebuck (Cervus capriolus) are very abundant. Of gazelles, the 
Antilope Dorcas is the most frequent. 

“The ornithological Fauna is very rich, but little known. Crows, 
ravens, partridges (both red and grey), quails, as well as storks, are 
very abundant. The part which the stork plays in the physiognomy 
of the landscape is particularly due to the respect shown to him: this 
respect is such that he is everywhere inviolable, and his presence is 
regarded as а good omen. According to Rosenmiiller, the word Chasidah, 
by which the stork is named in the Bible, signifies ‘pious.’” 





7 De Re Rust. ii. 11 8 Hist, Animal. xii. 54, э De Re Lust. ii. 5. 
10 Н. N. viii. 70. 4. ! viii. 8. ? De Re Rust, vi. Sh ONSO: 
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I must mention, however, that the storks build their nests only on 
the houses of Turks, or on walls and trees, never on the houses of the 
Christians; for while the former have a sort of veneration for the stork, 
the latter call it the sacred bird of the Turks, and do not suffer it to 
build nests on their houses. The Turks, on the contrary, can never have 
too many storks’ nests on their houses. There are houses in Bounarbashi 
with four, six, eight, ten, and even twelve storks’ nests on one and the 
same flat roof. 

Cranes do not remain in the Troad during the summer, but migrate 
northward in immense swarms in March, and return in August to 
more congenial climes. As Homer never mentions storks, though they 
must have been at all times plentiful in the Troad, I am inclined to think 
that he includes under the word yépavor both storks and cranes. Nothing 
can be more beautiful than his description of the passage of these birds: 
“The Trojans went with clanging and noise like birds; as when the 
clanging of the cranes rises in the face of heaven, who, after having 
escaped the winter and the tremendous rain, fly with loud cries over the 
streams of Ocean, bearing murder and destruction to the Pygmaean 
race.” 4 

There are various species of vultures in the Plain of Troy, but only 
one species of eagle. This has a very dark plumage, nearly black, in 
consequence of which M. Burnouf holds it to be identical with the 
Homeric sepkvós, of which the poet says: “Zeus, the counsellor, heard 
him (Priam), and forthwith sent an eagle, the king of birds, a dark. bird 
of chase, which men also call perenos." ? 

There is also a small bird in the plain with a beautiful plumage, 
which M. Burnouf holds to be identical with the Homeric Cymindis, 
called Chaleis by the gods. The reader will remember that Sleep, in 
the shape of this bird, sat hidden in the foliage among the boughs of 
a pine-tree.^ Owls are here even still more plentiful than in Athens. 
Some species of them have a beautiful plumage; they used to make 





4 71 ui. 2-6: 
Tpôes èv KAayyh т’ €vcmij T Yoav, üpvibes ds, 
ўйтє тєр к^ауу? yepdvev тєлє obpavóOt mpd, 
at T- émel обу xeiuüva piyov kal @йбётфатоу 

ёрВроу, 

kàayyh ral ye тётоутси ёт’ ^ Qiceayoto podwy, 
àybpáci Tivyualoirri фдуоу kal кӯра фёроусои. 

5 ТІ. xxiv. 314-316: 
Gs par’ eùxduevos, той $ ExAve pytiera Zevs. 
айтіка $ аієтоу ўкє, TeAeiórarov TETENVOY, 
шёрфуоу Өтртт?р’, dv ral mepkvòv kaXéovcuv. 

There can be no doubt that шорфубѕ means 
dark-coloured (uéAas); according to Hesychius, 
it is related to ёрфут, which appears to be con- 
firmed by the word meprvós (also mépros in 
Aristotle), because the verb mepxa¢ew, which 
has the same root, is used for grapes which are 
beginning to turn black. 

$ ТІ. xiv. 289-291 : 
200 ўст” bow тєтикасшёуоѕ eiAarivownv, 
дри, Ayup évaAtykios, jv T’ ёр ёрєстш 
хоЛкіба KixrAhonover Geol, avdpes 8 küpuvDiv. 


The Scholiast of Venice, interpreting the name 
Халкіѕ, says (ad Iliad. xiv. 291): “Some people 
say that Халкіѕ is the mother of the Cory- 
bantes” (oí бё Thy untépa tev Kopvfávrwev 
Халкіба pasiv). Не adds that, according to the 
traditions, this bird was nothing else but a 
metamorphosed heroine, and that its name was 
derived either from its copper-coloured plumage, 
or from the circumstance that, during her life- 
time, the heroine dwelt at Chalcis in Euboea. 
As we shall see in ‘the subsequent pages, the 
Corybantes were celebrated metallurgists in the 
service of Rhea and practised divination on the 
island of Samothrace. Professor Sayce observes 
to me, that, “if кўшиб in the language . of 
men—that is, in the language of the natives— 
had the same meaning as the Greek XaAxís or 
*bronze-coloured, we might compare it with 
скішарџдроѕ, the Greek equivalent of which was 
iav0ós, and derive them both from a root or 
stem stamand, signifying * yellow. ” 
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their nests in the holes of my trenches, and annoyed us a great deal, 
particularly at night, by their doleful and hideous eries. 

Snakes are very frequent in the Troad ; in fact, so much so that, were 
it not for the storks which eat them, the Plain would abound with them. 
There are a great many different species of snakes, and among them many 
are very poisonous; but, as before mentioned, the most poisonous of all is 
said to be a small adder, not larger than a worm, which is called атмо» 
by the present Trojans, probably because they fancy that a person bitten 
by it can only live till sunset. The pools of the Plain of Troy abound 
with water-snakes, some of which are said to be venomous. As tortoises 
are not eaten, both land and water tortoises are very abundant; in faet, it 
would not be difficult to catch some hundreds of them in a day. 

All the water-pools in the Plain of Troy are also very rich in 
annelids of the sucker class, particularly in medicinal leeches and horse- 
leeches; the former, indeed, are so plentiful that an оке= 21 lbs. troy is 
sold for 10 francs=8s. sterling, so that a pound of leeches would cost 
only 3s. 2d. 

The devouring locusts (Grillus migratorius) are very common. They 
sometimes make their devastating visits for several years in succession. 
Very common also is the Kermes (Coccus ilicis), which inhabits the 
evergreen oak (Quercus (ley) and the Quercus coccifera. 

I am indebted to Professor Virchow for the following report on the 
Conchylia which he has brought from the Troad. He collected them 
partly in his exeursions in the Troad, partly in my excavations. The 
report was read on the 17th of June, 1879, by Herr von Martens, at the 
session of the Gesellschaft naturforschender Freunde at Berlin. 

“1, Lanp Swarts.— Hyalina hydatina (Rossm.), found at Koum Kaleh, 
at the mouth of the Scamander. Helix vermiculata (Müll. Helix Taurica 
(Kryneki ; radiosa, Ziegler; Rossmiissler, fig. 456), from the Ida moun- 
tains. Helix figulina (Parr). Helix variabilis (Drap). Another Helix 
of the group of the Xerophils. Helix Cantiana (Montague), near Koum 
Kaleh. Buliminus tuberculatus (Turton), also from Koum Kaleh. Buli- 
minus Niso (Risso; seductilis, Ziegler): this species was hitherto sup- 
posed not to be found in Asia Minor. Stenogyra decollata (L.). 

“9. Fresawater CoxcuyLIa.— Limnaea curicularia (L.), from the 
Scamander. Melanopsis praerosa (L.), var. Ferussaci (Roth.); numerous 
in the Bounarbashi Su. Melanopsis costata (Oliv.), found on the strand 
of the Hellespont near Rhoeteum. Neritina Syriaca, var. Trojana (Char- 
pentier); found in the Bounarbashi Su, together with M. praerosa. 

“8. Maree СохснүІлл. (Н., on the shore of the Hellespont near 
Rhoeteum. A., collected alive in the Gulf of Adramyttium, at Assos.)—H. 
Conus Mediterraneus (Hwass). Н. Columbella rustica (L.). Н. А. Nassa 
neritea (L.). Н. Cerithium vulgatum, var. pulchellum (Phil). Н. Cerithium 
Mediterraneum (Desh.). Н. Cerithium scabrum (Olivi). Н. A. Trochus 
articulatus (Lamarck as Monodonta) A. Trochus divaricatus (L.). 
H. Trochus albidus (Gmelin ; Biasolettii, Phil). Н. Trochus Adriatieus 
(Phil) Н. Patella Tarentina (Salis; Lam.). Н. Dentalium Tarentinum 
(Lam.) Н. Anomia cepa (L.). Pecten glaber (L., from the Dardanelles). 
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Н. A. Mytilus edulis (L.). Н. Mytilus minimus (Poli). A. Cardita sul- 
cata (Brug.). Н. Cardium edule (L.), var. rusticum (Lam.). Н. Lucina 
leucoma (Turt.; lactea, auct.). Н. Cytherea Chione (L.). Н. Venus ver- 
rucosa (L.) Venus gallina (L.) in the sand of the serail at Con- 
stantinople. H. Tupes decussatus (L.). Tapes awreus (Maton). H. Mactra 
stultorum (L.). Н. Попав trunculus (L.). Н. Tellina tenuis Dacosta, 
mouth of the Scamander. H. Tellina fragilis (L.). 

“In the excavations at Troy were found :— 

* Murex trunculus (L.). Purpura haemastoma (L.). Columbella rus- 
tica. Cerithium vulgatum, var. spinosum (Philippi). Cypraea lurida (L.). 
Trochus articulatus (Lam.). Patella caerulea (L.). Ostrea lamellosa 
(Brocchi). Spondylus gaederopus (L.). Pecten glaber (L.). Pecten glaber, 
var. sulcatus (Born). Pectunculus pilosus (L.). Pectunculus violascens 
(Lam.). Mytilus edulis (L.), var. Galloprovincialis (Lam.) ; very numerous. 
Cardium edule (L.), var. rusticum (Lam.); very numerous. Venus ver- 
rucosa (L.). Tapes decussatus (L.). Solen marginatus (Pulteney ; vagina, 
auct.). 

“ Murex trunculus and Purpura haemastoma have probably served 
for the manufacture of purple. This is the more likely, as precisely 
these two occur in peculiarly sharp angular fragments, such as are not 
found at present either on the seashore or in kitchen-middens. But, 
as Aristotle and Pliny expressiy state, the purple-fish were violently 
broken for the manufacture of purple. Murex trunculus is the very 
kind which was already found in 1811 by Lord Valentia, and later by 
Dr. Wilde (1839-1840), in the ruins of Tyre, and was recognized as 
the purple-fish ; it was found also in the Morea by Bory St. Vincent. 
Purpura haemastoma serves the fishermen of Minorca at the present day 
for marking their shirts. It was used by Lacaze-Duthiers for his well- 
known researches on purple; but as far as we know, no specimen of 
it, preserved from antiquity, had hitherto been known. This Trojan 
specimen is therefore of capital interest. We may conclude from the 
statement of Aristotle’ that the industry of purple-dyeing flourished on 
the coast of the Troad, as well as that a large species of purple-fish was 
found near Sigeum. The knowledge of purple among the Greeks goes 
back to a very remote period, as is proved by numerous passages in the 
Homeric poems, which mention purple, sometimes in its proper sense 
for dyeing garments, sometimes in certain well-known passages, as the 
colour of very heterogeneous objects. 

“Most of the other cochleae and conchylia found in the excavations 
have doubtless served the Trojans or llians as food. Cerithium, Trochus, 
Patella, Ostrea, Spondylus, Pecten, Cardium, Venus, Tapes, and Solen, 
are precisely the kinds which the inhabitants of the Mediterranean 
coasts are still fond of using for food; as well as the inhabitants of the 
islands in the Aegean Sea,* of Dalmatia, of the eastern coast of Italy, 
and of Southern France. In some parts of the Upper Adriatic, even the 
ancient Greek names of these cochleae and conchylia are preserved. 





? Hist. Animal. v. 15. * See Tournefort's Travels into the Levant, Lond. 1718 
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Thus Cerithium vulgatum is called strombolo in the fish-market of Spalatro. 
By the strombos of the ancient Greeks we are to understand this peculiar 
species, and not the general conception of a cochlea with spiral con- 
volutions. It is therefore of interest to find the Cerithiwm among the 
antiquities of Troy. The ancient authors took their statements on sea- 
animals essentially from the mouths of fishermen and lovers of delieacies ; 
but such only know and name what is of practical interest to them. 
How important the cochleae and conchylia were as food to the ancient 
Greeks we see from the comedies, as well as from the Deipnosophistae of 
Athenaeus. On the other hand, it appears strange that we find no 
mention made of them in the l//ad and Odyssey. A passage in the 
Wiad which compares the mortally-wounded Hebriones, precipitated 
from his chariot, to a diver who searches for тубєа, has indeed been 
referred to oysters; but as this word does not occur again in Homer, 
whereas the very similar 750vov means in Aristotle and others merely 
ascidia (acu(óia, acephalous molluscs), which still serve on the Mediter- 
ranean coast as food for men, that interpretation is at least doubtful. 
The Homeric poems describe chiefly the royal festive meals of sacrificial 
meats, not the daily food of the common people. We hesitate to regard 
as remains of food only the Colwmbella, on account of its smallness; 
the Trochus articulatus, on account of its good preservation; and the 
Pectunculus, on account of its perforation, which may perhaps be artificial. 
These species may have been used as ornaments or toys." 


$ ҮП. Tur Frora or тне Тколр.2° 


“Most of the plains and hills of the Troad abound with trees, par- 
ticularly with that kind of oak which yields the valonea (from dAavos, 
‘acorn’), called Quercus aegilops. The road from Bounarbashi to Alex- 
andria-Troas leads through an almost uninterrupted forest of these oaks, 
mixed here and there with some nettle-trees (Celtis Tournefortit). If left 
io its natural development, this oak grows majestically ; but as the oaks 
are annually beaten with poles in order to knock off the acorns, they 
are often much deformed. The acorns are gathered a little before 
maturity; they are thrown into heaps, and after a slight fermentation 
the acorn detaches itself from the cup. Only this latter is used. It 
is exposed to the air, and as soon as it is completely dry it can be used 
for tanning. This is the most important produce of the Troad, and is 
largely exported to England. There is another variety of oak, the leaves 
of which have both surfaces of an identical green colour, and scarcely at 
all villous (Quereus trojana, Nob.) On all the low and barren hills 
flourish two other kinds of oak, the infectoria and the coccifera, or rather 
Quercus pseudo-coceifera, which rarely exceed the size of a shrub. The 
former of these shrubs produces the gall-nut or oak-apple of commerce, 





9 xvi. 746, 747: Jearned dissertation. which the accomplished 
єї 57 aov kal móvrq èv іҳдибєуті "уёуо1то, botanist P. Barker Webb gives on the flora of 
Todos by корётєієу àvhp 08e тїбєа Dupav. the Troad: Topographie de (a Troade ancienne ct 


10 Not being a botanist myself, think I cannot moderne, pp. 115-123. 
do better than quote here a translation of the 
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which is nothing else than an excrescence in the form of a walnut, 
produced by the sting of an insect; the latter yields the small red grains 
of the dyers, produced by a similar cause: but in the Troad none of 
these objects are used, or even gathered. 

* Homer is an admirable painter of the beauties of physical nature, 
One of his characteristic qualities is to sketch by a few masterly strokes 
the most simple objects and the distinet qualities of each object. He 
describes to us the Plain of the Scamander, where the Greek army was 
drawn up in battle array—‘ they stood on Scamander’s flowery meadow.'! 
He tells us that it was covered with flowers, just as we see it now. When 
the soldiers return to their tents, they give their horses the Lotus and 
Apium, with which the swamps are covered? When Hephaestus, yield- 
ing to the prayers of Heré, kindles a great fire on the banks of the 
Scamander, ‘the elms, the willows, and the tamarisk-shrubs burned; 
and the lotus burned too, and the reeds, and the gallingale, which grew 
abundantly about the fair streams of the river?” In another passage * 
we find also mentioned the pupixas and the dcvaxes (Tamarix Gallica and 
Arundo donazx), which grew near the river. See besides in the Iliad 
(vi. 899;° xxi. 18? 242°); Odyssey (xiv. 474°), and the description of the 
nuptials of Zeus and Heré in the I//ad.? All the plants named there by 
the poet still exist. 

* The єродгаг of Homer are now called pododadvn, but more frequently 
тікродафут in modern Greek (Nerium Oleander, Lin.) They are found 
everywhere on the banks of rivers or in dry river-beds, side by side with 
the Platanus orientalis, the Vitex Agnus-castus, and the aforesaid Tamarix 
Gallica, called pvpixn by the poet.” 

Webb says: “Though the year was on its decline, we still saw in 
flower, on the top of Gargarus, a dianthus, sp. n., and a centaurea with 
yellow flowers. These two plants flourished on the top of Gargarus, where 
the long duration of the snow stops even the vegetation of the pines. 
Near them was an exceedingly beautiful purple-coloured garlic, and several 
other interesting vegetables, which were no longer in flower. A little 
farther down we found the ground covered with the autumn crocus, Col- 
chicum autumnale et variegatum, and Ophrys spiralis, but less abundantly. 

“In some places the ground was entirely covered with these plants, 
and presented to our eyes the flowery couch on which the nuptials of 





1 71. ii, 467: 
ёстау $ èv AeiuQvi Zicauavbüpio avOcudevTt.. . 
2 [| ii, 775-777 : 
Irro: 96 тар” Gpuaciv oii ёкатто$, 
AcTby épemróuevot éAeó0pemróv TE aéAwov 
ёстасау. 
3 Il. xxi. 350-352. 
Kaloyro mreAcat тє Kal irea NSE шурїка\, 
каїєто è Awrds тє ide Өрќоу 152 kvmeipov, 
тё тєрї колё peebpa GAts тотарного тєфїкє. 
4 Tl. x, 466, 467: 
Ohrev ava ширікти" ӧєеЛоу 8 em aud т” Éünkev, 
Tunpapwas bóvakas wupikns T’ epOnr€as ü(ovs, . . . 
5 uvpíim, tamarisk. 


$ ттєЛёт, elm. 7 Sdvak, reed. 


8 П. xiv. 346-351: 
^H fa, kal ёукёѕ Zuapmre Kpdvov mais hv тара- 
кои». 
тот! 8 órd xOdx Sia púev veotAéa тозу, 
AwTóv 0' épohevra ide kpókov 75° бакідор 
токуду kal uaXakór, ds ard xOovds boa’ ёєруєу. 
7@ ёи ekdaOnv, ёт) Se vedéAnv ёссарто 
Kadhy xpucelny: oriAmval ò атётеттох écpaat. 
“The son of Cronus clasped his consort in 
his arms; and under them divine earth put 
forth the new-blown grass, and dewy lotus, and 
crocus and hyacinth thick-spread and soft, 
which shut them off aloft from the ground. 
Thereon they lay veiled in a beautiful golden 
cloud, and glistering dewdrops fell from it.” 
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Jove were accomplished? The Homeric descriptions are always founded 
on reality, and show that Homer was a most accurate observer as well as 
an inimitable poet. His verses describe admirably the cloud of dew 
which enveloped’ the mountain; they are likewise the result of observa- 
tion and truth." We are indeed at a loss which to admire most, the 
beauty of the allegory or the fidelity of the description. 

“In the second zone of forests, the only plant which we saw in flower 
as far as Evjilar, in the shade of the pine-trees, was the Adenocarpus 
divaricatus, which 1s not found at a lesser elevation. We found there the 
Quereus erinita, which did not reappear after Kuchunlu Tepeh, and 
around the Bali Dagh an almond-tree, which Jaubert and Spach have 
called Amygdalus Webbii. 

“ We have already mentioned one of the most important productions 
of the rural economy in this plain; that is to say, the valonea, or fruit 
of the Quercus aegilops. In the fields we see the women working the 
soil with their families, and at every step on the roads we encounter their 
little carts, which have the shape of the ancient chariots, agd quietly 
return laden with the produce of the soil. Around the Greek villages is 
gathered a certain quantity of excellent wine, and especially at Giaur 
Kioi and Yeni Kioi. If the red wine of Tenedos were carefully made, it 
would not be inferior to that grown in France. It must also be said that 
they have not in this country the bad habit, which prevails nearly every- 
where in the Morea, of mixing rosin or pitch with the wine to preserve it. 
From these ingredients the wine gets a taste which is highly disagreeable 
to any one not accustomed to it. Nevertheless this habit must date from 
a very remote antiquity, for we know from the most ancient monuments 
that the fruit of the pine has at all times been sacred to Dionysus. 

* On the banks of the Simois, and partieularly in the village of 
Doumbrek, the Turks themselves cultivate the vine; they make of the 
grapes either a sort of syrup, called petmez, or a kind of preserve. They 
also dry the grapes in the sun, and thus preserve them as provision for 
the winter. Grapes, water-melons, and several other fruits, form a large 
part of their food in summer. They cultivate the Solanum Melongena 
and the Sesamum orientale, from which they know how to prepare an 
excellent oil. They spread on their bread the grains of this plant, 
mixed with those of the Nigella damascena. Homer mentions this habit 
in the Batrachomyomachia. They also cultivate the Hibiscus esculentus, 
which they vulgarly call Bamia, as well as chick-pease, kidney-beans, 
lentils, and various other leguminous plants. The cultivation of cotton, 
wheat, and Indian corn is the most profitable. According to Sibthorpe, 
the yellow variety of Indian corn is the commonest. They also gather 
here cocoons of silk, which they work rudely enough. We observed 
that, as regards the cultivation of the fig-tree, they always employ the 
ancient method of caprification. The pomegranate attains a great de- 
velopment, and almost all trees appear to thrive in this climate.” 

I may here add that Homer mentions a field of wheat under the very 
walls of Troy.' -— —— 

9 See the preceding note ®. 10 Л. xiv. 347-351. 1 7], xxi, 602: mediov тирофорор. 
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ETHNOGRAPHY OF THE TROJANS: THEIR SEVERAL DOMINIONS 
IN THE TROAD: TOPOGRAPHY OF TROY. 


§ I. ETHNOGRAPHY or THE TROJANS. 


Wz have the testimony of Herodotus! that the Trojans were 
Teucrians, This is confirmed by the tradition preserved by Apollo- 
dorus, that from Electra, the daughter of Atlas, were born by Zeus 
lasion and Dardanus. Now Iasion, having fallen in love with Demeter 
and intending to violate the Боры, was killed by а thunderbolt. Dar- 
danus, grieving for his brother's death, left the island of Samothrace, 
and pie to the opposite continent. Неге reigned Teucer (Tedxpos), 
son of the river Scamander and a Nymph of Ida, from whom the 
inhabitants of the country were called Teucrians. Having been adopted 
by the king, he married his daughter Bateia, received part of the land, 
built the city of Dardanus, and, after Teucer’s death, named the whole 
country Dardania.? 

In the time of Herodotus, the inhabitants of the city of Gergis? 
were stil considered a remnant of the ancient Teucrians,* who, in 
company with the Mysians, had crossed the Bosphorus into Europe 
before the time of the Trojan war, and, after conquering all Thrace, 
had pressed forward till they came to the Ionian Sea (the modern 
Adriatic), while southward they reached as far as the river Peneus.° 
According to some writers, these Mysians appear to have been Thracians, 
who had come into Asia from Europe. Others, and among them 
Herodotus, seem to have looked upon the Mysians as a genuine Asiatic 
race, closely akin to the Lydians, whose language the Mysian tongue 
greatly resembled. According to Xanthus,* the Mysian dialect was akin 
both to the Lydian and the Phrygian (ysEoAvdvos Kai prEoppdytos).? By 
the Roman poets the names Teucrians and Trojans are employed as 





1 ii, 118; v. 13, 

2 Apoll. iii. 12, $ 1: °Нлёктраѕ ёё ris "AT- 
Aavros ко} Aibslaciwy Kal Aapdavos ёубуоуто. 
"Iacíev méev оду, ёрасдє\ѕ Ahuntpos kai Аюу 
KaToicXUVai THY Gedy, kepavvoUrai, Adpbavos 
бё ёт) тё Ünváre той àbeAdoD Avmo)pevos, Za- 
Lo0pákmv ёлоћтФу eis Thy üvrímepa iyreipor 

| $A0c. Тайтт 8 éBacíAcve Тєдкроѕ тотаџоб 
Zkaudávbpov kai vúupns alas» ad ой kal of riv 
Xópav veuóuevot Teükpoi mpoowyopevovro. Tro- 
dexOels Se бт) той BaciAéws kal AaBüv деро$ 
Tis yis kal Thy ékelvov Ov'yarépa Báreiav, Adp- 
Savoy ёктісе тбл, TeAevríjmavros $ Тєйкроо 
Thy xópav йтасау AapBavíav ékdAece. 


3 [n all probability the small city on the 
Bali Dagh behind Bounarbashi. 

* Herod. v. 122 and vii. 43. 

5 Herod. vii. 20: pre rbv Muody Te kal 
Tevkpüv, rbv mpd Tüv Tpwikay "yevóuevov, ot 
diaBdyres és thy Еўрӧтти катй Вдӧттороу, robs 
тє Gphixas karerpéjavro mavtas Kal ёт) тфу 
буюу mévrov karéBmgav uéxp. тє Tlgveiob 
moTajLoU Tb mpos pecauBplns TjXacav. 

6 Strabo, iii. pp. 295, 303; viii p. 572- cf. 
Xanth. Lyd. Frag. 8. 

7 Herod. i. 171. 3 Frag. 8. 

э Rawlinson's History of Herodotus, iv. р 23, 
note 5 
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equivalents:'^ on the other hand, the Roman prose-writers generally use 
the word Trojani.’ 

It is curious that, whilst Herodotus always calls the old Trojans 
of epic poetry Teucrians, the Attic tragedians and the Roman poets 
call them Phrygians, although the Trojans and Phrygians are repre- 
sented as completely distinct in the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodité, where 
this goddess says to Anchises: “Otreus is my sire, famous of name, if 
anywhere thou hearest it, who reigns over all well-fortified Phrygia; and 
both your language and mine I know well, for a Trojan nurse nourished 
me in the palace; she nurtured me, taking me as a little baby from my 
mother: thus I know indeed your language well"? The name Hector is 
Phrygian;? so also are Paris and Scamandrius, for the Greek Alexandros 
and Astyanax seem to be Phrygian appellations.! Moreover, the Phrygians 
are merely mentioned in the Iliad as allies of the Trojans from distant 
Ascania,? and there is little indication of any more intimate relationship. 
Hecuba, however, was a Phrygian princess, and her brother lived in 
Phrygia on the banks of the Sangarius. According to Strabo? and 
Stephanus Byzantinus, the Phrygians were Thracians. Herodotus reports 
that the Macedonians preserved a tradition, according to which the 
Phrygians had once been their neighbours, but that they had afterwards 
emigrated to Asia Minor? The Lydian Xanthus!* asserts that this 
emigration did not occur till after the Trojan war; but Conon! makes it 
take place as early as ninety years before this war, under King Midas. 
On the other hand, several testimonies have been preserved to us as to 
the affinity existing between the Phrygians and the Armenians. In the 
expedition of Xerxes, both these nations appear under one commander- 
in-chief and with the same armament; nay, Herodotus? adds that the 
Armenians were descendants of the Phrygians. Eudoxus? confirms this, 
and mentions, in addition, the similarity of the two languages. So too 
we find subterranean dwellings in use among both the Phrygians and the 
Armenians.* Finally, both nations were actually considered as identical,* 
the Armenians being said to have come from Western Phrygia. 

But the Assyrian inseriptions make it clear that no Aryans were 
settled eastward of the Halys before the eighth century в.с. Armenia 
was inhabited by a non-Aryan race, which has left behind it many still 
undeciphered inscriptions at Van and its neighbourhood, until the close 
of the Assyrian monarchy, and there are no traces of Aryan inha- 





10 Virgil, Aen. i. 172; v. 265; xii. 137. 4 Jl. vi. 402 ; Strabo, xiv. pp. 680, 681 
Horace, 00. iv. 6, 15. Ovid. Met. xii. 66. 5 Ti. ii. 863. SPL vil Sue. 

! Cic. Div. ii. 39; Livy, i. 1. т ДШ. xvi Т: 

? "үруоѕ eis "Афродіти, 111-116: 8 Strabo, vii. p. 295, and x. p. 471. 
"Отрейѕ ё ёсті татўр буора kAvrós, eimov ? Herodotus, vii. 73. 


йкойє15, 10 Strabo, xiv. p. 680. 
bs máons 9pvylas eireuxfiroio àvácaci. 1 Ap. Photium, p. 130, Bekk. 
yAGccav 9 óuerépny kal nuetépny сафа olda, 2 Herod, vii, 73. 
Tpwas yàp p.eyápe ue rpopbs rpéder ` h 8ё 5ютрд з Ap. Steph. Byz. s. v. 'Apuevía ; and Eustath. 
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éAoca. 4 Vitruv. ii. 1,5; Xenoph. Anab. iv. 5, 25; 
às 8 то: yadoody ye kal buerépnv єй оїба. Diod. xiv. 28. 


2 Hesychius, s. v. Aapetos. 5 Cramer, Anecd. Graec. ; Oxon. iv. p. 257. 
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bitants in Armenia until a much later period. Even the Aryan Medes 
did not occupy the country to the south of the Caspian until the eighth 
century в.о. The Assyrians first became acquainted with them in the 
reign of Shalmaneser III. (в.с. 840), when they lived far to the cast, the 
non-Aryan Parsuas or Parthians intervening between them and Assyria. 
It is not till the age of Rimmon-nirari, about 790 r.c. that they had 
advanced into the country known to the classical geographers as Media 
Rhagiana. All the proper names mentioned on the Assyrian monu- 
ments as belonging to the natives of the districts east of the Halys 
continue to be non-Aryan up to the last, and the language of the modern 
Tron or Ossetes in the Caucasus is, like the Kurdish, a member of the 
Iranie or Persian stock. An examination of the Phrygian words pre- 
served in classical writers and inscriptions, which has been made by 
Fick,’ has shown that, while the language was related to Thracian and 
Lydian, it was so closely allied to Greek as to be fitly termed its sister, 
both Greek and Phrygian presupposing a common parent-language. 
Professor E. Curtius in his History of Greece had already pointed out a 
close connection between the Greeks and the Phrygians upon other 
grounds, while Plato? long ago recognized the affinity between the 
languages of the two nations. The Pies legends of Midas and 
Gordius formed part of Greek mythology, and dis royal house of the 
Pelopids was made to come with all its wealth from the golden sands of 
the Paetolus.? The Armenian language, on the other hand, stands apart 
by itself, and belongs rather to the Asiatie branch of the Aryan family of 
speech than to the European. 

It deserves particular attention that the Teucrian name is nowhere 
connected in Homer with Troy or its people. But as they had a city 
Gergis, Gergithus, or Gergetha, in the Troad, we may perhaps connect 
the name with that of the Homeric Gargarus'? as well as with Gor- 
gythion, who, with Cebriones, is mentioned by Homer as a natural son of 
Priam.' The poet thus gives, as Grote? remarks, a sort of epical re- 
cognition to both Gergis and Cebren. It must, however, be remarked 
that Teucer (Teucros), the celebrated archer, was according to legend the 
son of the Trojan princess Hesioné, whom she bore to Talana? 

According to a tradition which we find in Strabo, the Teucrians 
immigrated from Crete into the Troad. An oracle had bidden them 
settle down in the place where they should be assailed by the earth- 
born. This is said to have happened near Hamaxitus, where an immense 
host of field-mice came forth from the ground, and gnawed away all the 
leather of their arms and utensils. There consequently they established 
themselves, and called the range of Ida after the mountain of that name 
in Crete. Strabo adds that this tradition had been first related by the 





€ Sayce, Principles of Comparative Philology, 1 ГІ. viii. 302. 


2nd edit. p. 391. ? History of Greece, i. p. 307. I observe 
7 Die ehemalige Spracheinheit Europa’s, 1873. here that for all quotations from Grote's History 
$ Cratylus, 410 A. of Greece I use the 4th edition, London, 1872. 
® A. H. Sayce, Contemporary Review, December з Diod. iv. 32-49; compare the Venet. Schol. 
1878, ad Iliad. viii. 284. 
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elegiac poet Callinus (about 660 B.c.), and after him by many others.‘ So, 
e.g., by Ovid.* 

It appears from this legend that the Teucrians were credited with 
having introduced into the Troad the worship of the Sminthian Apollo, 
who had a celebrated temple at Chrysa near Itamaxitus. Strabo distinctly 
says that Chrysa was said to be the spot where the newly-arrived Teu- 
crians were attacked by the field-mice. (ZyivOos, it may be added, is said 
by the Venetian Scholiast on the Iliad to have meant a field-mouse, both 
in the Cretan and in the Aeolian dialects.*) Others, however, denied the 
legend, maintaining that Teucer, the primitive ancestor of the Teucrians, 
had immigrated from Attica." 

I may mention here that the name of the Tekkri, believed to be 
identical with that of the Teucrians, figures in the mural paintings of 
Medinet-Abou among the confederate nations, which in the thirteenth 
century в.с. invaded Egypt during the reign of Ramses IIL* 

The connection of the Teucrians with Crete seems to be confirmed by 
the similarity of certain geographical names, such as those of Mount Ida 
and the city named Pergamus.’ 

Grote says: “From the Teucrian region of Gergis and from the 
Gergithes near Kyme sprang the original Sibylline prophecies, and the 
legendary Sibyl, who plays so important a part in the tale of Aeneas. 
Тһе myth of the Sibyl, whose prophecies are supposed to be heard in 
the hollow blast bursting from obscure caverns and apertures in the 
rocks, was indigenous among the Gergithian Teucrians, and passed from 
the Kymaeans in Aeolis, along with the other circumstances of the tale 
of Aeneas, to their brethren the inhabitants of Kumae in Italy. The date 
of the Gergithian Sibyl, or rather the circulation of her supposed pro- 
phecies, is placed under the reign of Croesus, a period when Gergis was 
thoroughly Teucrian. Her prophecies, though embodied in Greek verses, 
had their root in a Teucrian soil and feelings; and the promises of future 
empire, whieh they so liberally make to the fugitive hero escaping from 
the flames of Troy into Italy, become interesting from the remark- 
able way in which they were realized by Rome. The date of this Ger- 
githian Sibyl, or of the prophecies passing under her name, is stated 
by Heracleides of Pontus, and there seems no reason for calling it 
in question." !! 

According to Herodotus, the Paconians prided themselves upon being 
Teucrian colonists from Troy. The descent of the Paeonians from the 
Teucrians is confirmed by Strabo,” whilst others held them to have been 
descended from the Phrygians? It is important to notice that in Homer 
we find Paeonians from the Axius fighting on the same side as their 


* Strabo, xiii. p. 604. 10 Virgil, Æneid. vi. 43-45: 

5 Metamorph. xiii. 705. “ Exeisum Euboicae latus ingens rupis in antrum, 

5 Grohmann, Apollo Smintheus und die Bedeu- Quo latı ducunt aditus centum, ostia centum : 
tung der Müuse in der Mythologie ; Prag. 1862. Unde ruunt totidem voces, responsa Sibyllae." 


7 Strabo, xiii. p. 604. 1 Grote's History of Greece, i. 310, 311. 
8 Francois Lenormant, Les Antiquités de la ! Herodot, v. 13. 
Troade , Paris, 1876, p. 75. ? Fragm. Palat. Vatic. 37, ed. Tafel. 
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Trojan kinsmen.* Their expedition to Perinthus on the Propontis, 
according to the statement of Herodotus, must have taken place at a 
very early epoch. To the east of the Axius, Crestonia and Bisaltia were 
once Paeonian possessions; to the west Emathia was formerly called 
Paeonia;? while Pieria and Pelagonia had originally a Paeonian popula- 
iion) In Pieria was a city named Pergamus.? Pliny” calls the Eordians 
a Paeonian nation; and it is evident from Lycophron! that they were of 
Phrygian race. They are doubtless the Mysians, whom Hellanicus? calls 
neighbours of the Macedonians. To these Hordians the name of the river 
Eordaicus? the present Deval or Devol, doubtless belongs; it is near 
the lake of Lychnidus, where we also find traces of the Phrygians.* 

Homer has no knowledge of Dardanus having immigrated from Samo- 
thrace, Arcadia, or Italy; he only knows him as a son of Zeus, and as 
having his origin in Dardania. Не conceived the Troad to be inhabited 
by a non-Hellenie population,—Trojans, Dardanians, Cilicians, Lelegians, 
and Pelasgians. Of these, the Dardani or Dandani (Dardanians) of Iluna 
(Ilion) are mentioned, together with the Leka (possibly the Lycians) and 
the peoples of Pedasa (Pedasus), the Masu (Mysians), and the Akerit 
(perhaps the Carians), in the poem of Pentaur in the “ Sallier ” hieratic 
papyrus, preserved in the British Museum, among the confederates who 
came to the help of the Hittites (or Khita) under the walls of Kadesh, on 
the Orontes, in the fifth year of Ramses II. (cir. 1333-1300 в.с.). There 
was therefore at that period a kingdom of the Dardanians, one of whose 
principal towns was Ilion, a kingdom which ranked among the most 
powerful of Asia Minor, and sent its warriors into Syria to do battle with 
the Egyptian troops for the defence of Asia. This agrees admirably with 
what Greek tradition says of the power of Troy. This poem of Pentaur 
is also to be seen engraved on the walls of the temples of Luxor and 
Karnak at Thebes. It deserves particular attention that in the mural 
paintings and inscriptions in the temple of Medinet-Abou at Thebes, 
among the confederates against Ramses IIL, about 1200 B.c., instead of 
the Dardanians, who do not appear at all, only the Teucrians (Tekkri) 
are mentioned.® 

According to Forbiger, the Trojans were a Thracian race, who had 
immigrated at a remote period into the Troad and had there intermarried 
with the Phrygians, who until then inhabited the region." This appears 
to be confirmed by Strabo, who mentions at a distance of only 40 stadia 
from Lampsacus a temple of great sanctity dedicated to the Mother of 
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8 Strabo, Fragm. 40. 
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5 Francois Lenormant, in the Academy of 
21st and 28th March, 1874. Professor Sayce 
writes to me: “ Brugsch-Bey, however, has 
proposed different identifications for these names. 
He makes the Tekkri the Zygritae of the 
Caucasus, the Leka the Ligyes, the Dardani the 
Dardanians of Kurdistan (Her:dot. i. 189), the 
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the Gods, surnamed the sanctuary of Rhea.’ In another passage he says: 
“The Berecynthians, a Phrygian race, and the Phrygians generally, as 
well as those of the Trojans who live in the district of Ida, worship 
Rhea, and celebrate orgies in her honour, calling her the Mother of the 
Gods, and Agdistis, and the great Phrygian goddess, adding, according to 
the localities, the epithets Idaean, Dindymene, Sipylene, Pessinuntis, 
and Cybele (Cybebe)."? Не further states that the country near the 
junction of the Hellespont and the Propontis was originally inhabited by 
the Bebrycians,? who had immigrated from ‘Thrace ;! also that a great 
many Thracian names existed in the Troad. “Оп Lesbos (he says) was 
a city Arisba, whose lands are now possessed by the Methymnaeans, and 
there is in Thrace a river Arisbus, on which live the Thracian Cebrenians,? 
There are indeed many similar names common to the Thracians and the 
Trojans: for instance, the Scaeans, a certain Thracian race, the river 
Scaeus, the Scaean wall, and the Seaean gate; the Xanthians in Thrace, 
and the river Xanthus at Troy; Rhesus, a river at Troy, and Rhesus, 
king of the Thracians. The poet also mentions another person of 
identical name with the Asius,? who was an uncle of Hector the tamer of 
horses, Hecuba’s full brother, and son of Dymas, who resided in Phrygia 
on the river Sangarius.”* 

I may here add that, according to Stephanus Byzantinus,? there was a 
city Ilium in Thrace ; further, that Strymo was the daughter of the river 
Scamander, wife of Laomedon and mother of Priam,* whilst Strymon 
was a great river in Thrace;' further, that the name of the powerful 
Trojan provinee Dardania also existed in Thrace, the island of Samo- 
thrace having originally borne this name.* . 

In Ње Iliad the Thracians are allies of the Trojans? According to 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus,” the Trojans were Greeks. The Dardanians 
play an important part in the Iliad ; to the descendants of their prince 
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Aeneas is predicted the future dominion over Troy: “But now the 
mighty Aeneas shall reign over the Trojans, and his sons' sons, who 
shall be born hereafter."! The genealogy of the royal house of Dardania 
presents, as Aldenhoven? observes, some strange names, which make 
him think that they are of Phrygian origin. 

I think it not out of place to cite here the following words of Grote:? 
* According to the Trojan legend, it was under proud Laomedon, son 
of Ilus, that Poseidon and Apollo underwent, by command of Zeus, a 
temporary servitude; the former building the walls of the town, the 
latter tending the flocks and herds. When their task was completed, 
they claimed the stipulated reward; but Laomedon angrily repudiated 
their demand, and even threatened to cut off their ears, to tie them hand 
and foot, and to sell them in some distant island as slaves. He was 
punished for this treachery by a sea-monster, whom Poseidon sent to 
ravage his fields and to destroy his subjects. Laomedon publicly offered 
the immortal horses given by Zeus to his father Tros, as a reward to 
any one who would destroy the monster. But an oracle declared that a 
virgin of noble blood must be surrendered to the monster, and the lot fell 
upon Hesioné, daughter of Laomedon himself. Herakles, arriving at this 
critical moment, killed the monster by the aid of a fort built for him by 
Athené and the Trojans? so as to rescue both the exposed maiden and 
the people; but Laomedon, by a second act of perfidy, gave him mortal 
horses in place of the matchless animals which had been promised. Thus 
defrauded of his due, Herakles equipped six ships, attacked and captured 
Troy, and killed Laomedon,® giving Hesioné to his friend and auxiliary 
Telamon, to whom she bore the celebrated archer Teucros. A painful 
sense of this expedition was preserved among the inhabitants of the 
historical town of Ilium, who offered no worship to Herakles.” * 

Ihave cited all this in order to show that a link of connection seems 
to have existed between Troy and Phoenicia, for, as Mr. Gladstone has 
ingeniously endeavoured to show, a connection with Poseidon frequently 
denotes Phoenician associations; and further, as Müllenhof has proved, 
in his Deutsche Alterthumskwnde,^ Herakles is the representative of the 
Phoenicians. This has also been pointed out by Professor Sayce, who 
says: “The whole cycle of myths grouped about the name of Herakles 
points as clearly to а Semitic source as does the myth of Aphrodité and 
Adonis." ! 

The Homeric Cilieians (KiAcxes) of the Troad inhabited the plain of 
Ње Hypoplakian Thebes, and appear, according to Strabo,? to have been 
of the same race as the inhabitants of the later Cilicia. 





1 П. xx. 307, 308: 7 Diodorus, iv. 32-49. Compare Schol. Venet. 
убу бе б Aiveiao Bin Tpwecow avater ad Iliad, viii, 284. 
Kal malðwy maides, Tol kev иєтбтіс дє "yévavra. 8 Strabo, xiii. p. 596. 

2 Ueber das neuentdeckte Troia. 9 See his Preface to my Л/усепае, pp. viii. and 

3 History of Greece, i. p. 264. xxiv. 

4 П. vii, 452, 453; xxi. 451-456; Hesiod. ар. 10 W, Christ, Die Topographie der Troian. 
Schol. Lycophr. 393. : Ebene, р. 225. У " 

5 Л. xx. 145 ; Dionys. i. 52. 1 Contemporary Review, December 1878, 
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The Leleges (AéAeyes) are often brought into connection with the 
Carians. In fact, according to Herodotus,’ the former was merely the 
ancient name of the latter; Homer, however, mentions the Leleges and 
Carians as two distinct peoples. But we also find the Leleges in Greece, 
as a very ancient and wide-spread race, dating from a pre-Hellenic time. 
They are mentioned by Homer side by side with the Pelasgians.t The 
little troop of Leleges, of whom the Iliad speaks, occupied the district 
to the east of Cape Lectum.® 

Regarding the Pelasgians, I think I cannot do better than give 
here ап extiact from a letter of Professor Sayce published in the 
Academy of the 25th of January, 1879: “І do not intend to dispute 
the existence of tribes called by the Greeks Pelasgians. But to turn 
these into a particular race or people is quite a different matter. It is 
true that Greek writers, from Homer and Hesiod downward, mention 
Pelasgians, but if we examine their statements we find that the term is 
used 1n two (or perhaps three) senses: firstly, as denoting a certain Greek 
tribe whieh inhabited Thessaly during the heroie age; and secondly, as 
equivalent to our own term ‘pre-historic.’ In the first sense it is used 
twice in the [ай (и. 681 and xvi. 233). In two other Homeric 
passages of later date (Il. x. 429; Od. xix. 177), the name has passed 
into the region of mythology, and a way has accordingly been prepared 
for the use of it by later writers to denote those populations of Greece 
and its neighbourhood which we should now call pre-historic, or whose 
origin and relationship were unknown. (For this employment of the 
word, see Herodotus, 1. 146; i. 56; п. 56; уш. 44; vii. 94; ii. 51; v. 26; 
vi. 138.). The name is more especially applied to the natives of Thrace, 
who seem to have belonged to the Illyrian stock (see Herodotus, i. 56 ; 
Thucydides, iv. 109). It is probable, therefore, that there were tribes on 
the coastland of Thrace who were known as Pelasgians ; and, since the 
same name is also found in Mysia (JI. ii. 840-3), it is probable that it was 
a word of general meaning, like so many of the names of early Greek 
ethnology, and accordingly applied to tribes of different origin and race. 
Hence Pischel's etymology, which makes IleXaevyyós a compound of the 
roots we have in srépav and eiui (ya), and so meaning ‘the further- 
goers’ or ‘emigrants,’ becomes very probable. 

“We now know enough of the languages of Italy, Greece, Albania, 
and Asia Minor, to be able to lay down that, although all probably 
belonging to the Indo-European stock, they are as distinct from one 
another as Latin and Greek. Indeed, it is still doubted by some philo- 
logists whether Albanian should be classed as an Aryan language at all. 
However this may be, I am quite willing to allow that it is very probably 
a descendant of the ancient Illyrian or Thracian, and I will not quarrel 
with any one who wishes to call the latter Pelasgian. But it must be 
remembered that we know nothing about the Pelasgian language or . 
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languages; and that, if the ancient Thraco-Illyrian is to be called 
Pelasgian, the latter term must be closely defined. In the oldest passages 
of Homer where it occurs, it is applied to Achaean Greeks, not to 
barbarous Thracians; in later Greek literature, it is merely synonymous 
with ‘ pre-historic ;’* while in modern times it has served as the watch- 
word of all kinds of obsolete theories and pre-scientific fancies.” 

Strabo informs us that after the Trojan war the whole Troad, from 
Cyzicus to the Caicus, was Aeolized ; that is to say, it was occupied 
by colonies formed by Peloponnesian Achaeans and Aeolian Boeotians, 
who had been driven from their homes by the Dorian invasion. As 
Mr. Gladstone judiciously observes, Homer was not aware of the existence 
of Aeolians, only of Aeolids. But in the later Greek tradition we have 
numerous notices of Aeolians as settled in various parts of Greece. In 
Homer a variety of persons and families, holding the highest stations 
and playing important parts in the early history, are descended from 
or connected with Aeolus, a mythical eponymist, but of an Aeolian tribe 
he is ignorant.* 

According to Thucydides,’ the Dorian invasion of the Peloponnesus 
took place 80 years, according to Strabo? 60 years—that is, two gene- 
rations—after the Trojan war; aecording to Pausanias, in the time of 
Orestes. Pausanias seems probably to be in the right, for the dynasty 
of the Pelopids appears to have ceased at Mycenae with the death of 
Aegisthus, which occurred in the eighth year after the murder of Agamem- 
non," and thus about eight years after the Trojan war; in fact, tradition 
says that Agamemnon's son Orestes reigned in Arcadia and Sparta, but 
not that he succeeded his father. Only a fearful political revolution and 
catastrophe, such as the Dorian Invasion, could have prevented Orestes 
from becoming king in Mycenae, which was the richest and most powerful 
State of Greece, and belonged to him as the only son of the glorious 
and universally lamented Agamemnon. Strabo" says that Orestes began 
the emigration, that he died in Arcadia, and that his son Penthilus came 
as far as Thrace; whilst his other son, Archelaus, brought the Aeolian 
colony into the district of Cyzicus, in the neighbourhood of Dascylium. 
But Gras, the youngest son of Archelaus, penetrated as far as the river 
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Granicus, led the larger part of his troops over to Lesbos, and occupied 
this island.  Penthilus then brought his expedition over from Thrace 
to the Troad, and was followed by other descendants of Agamemnon. 
The Roman geographer further says that, the Aeolians having spread over 
the whole country called Trojan by the poet, the whole was by some later 
writers called Aeolis, whilst others call only part of it by this name. 

Strabo informs us that Abydos was first occupied by Milesian colonists 
in the reign and by the permission of the Lydian king Gyges (cir. 698-660 
в.с.), to whom the whole Troad and the neighbouring territory belonged. 
A promontory near Dardanus was called after him, бугаз! Neither 
Strabo nor any other classieal author tells us when this Lydian dominion 
in the Troad commenced. But, as I shall describe at length in the 
subsequent pages, I found in my excavations at Hissarlik, at an average 
depth of from 6 to 7 ft. below the surface of the ground, and just between 
the ruins of Novum Ilium and the débris of the latest pre-historic 
city, a mass of pottery which, both in shape and fabrie, has the very 
greatest resemblance to the most ancient Etruscan pottery, whilst it 
has no similarity whatever either to any of the pre-historie pottery or 
to that of Novum Ilium. Professor Sayce calls my attention to the 
fact, that two terra-cotta cones, inscribed with the Cypriote character 
mo and found at а depth of З mètres, exactly correspond in size, shape, 
and material with a cone found by the late Mr. George Smith under the 
floor of Assur-bani-pal's palace at Kouyunjik. This cone must have been 
brought by an embassy sent to Nineveh by Gyges about в.с. 665, when, 
according to the inscriptions, the Assyrians heard the name of Lydia 
for the first time, and became acquainted with the distriets westward of 
the Halys. | 

Now we read in Herodotus:? *In the reign of Atys, son of Manes, 
there was a great famine throughout all Lydia. The Lydians bore the 
calamity patiently for some time, but, seeing that it did not stop, they set 
to work to devise remedies for the evil. Various expedients were dis- 
covered by various persons; dice and huckle-bones and ball, and all such 
games, were invented, with the exception of tables, the invention of which 
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they do not claim as theirs. The device adopted against the lamine was 
to give up one day so entirely to playing as not to feel any want of food, 
and the next day to eat and to stop the games. In this manner they 
continued for eighteen years. As the affliction lasted and even became 
more grievous, the king divided the nation in half, and made the two 
portions draw lots, the one to stay, the other to emigrate from the 
country; he would remain king of those whose lot it should be to remain 
behind, whilst his son Tyrsenus should be the leader of the emigrants. 
When they had drawn lots, those who had to emigrate went down to 
Smyrna and built themselves vessels, in which they put all needful 
stores; after that they sailed away in search of land and sustenance. 
After having sailed past many countries, they reached Umbria, where 
they built cities for themselves and fixed their residence. Instead of 
Lydians they called themselves after the name of the king's son, who led 
the colony, Tyrsenians." 

In these Tyrsenians the general voice of antiquity saw the Etruscans, 
though Dionysius of Halicarnassus, the contemporary of Strabo, main- 
iained that neither in language, religion, laws, nor eustoms was there 
any similarity between the Lydians and Etruscans. But so firmly 
convinced of the relationship were most of the ancients that, according 
to Tacitus? in the time of Tiberius deputies from Sardis recited before 
the Roman Senate a decree of the Etruscans, declaring their consan- 
guinity, on the ground of the early colonization of Etruria by the 
Lydians. Mommsen,* Corssen, and other authorities, however, now agree 
with Dionysius. The fact that the great cities of Etruria were inland 
and not maritime shows that they could not have been founded by 
& people who came by sea; and the native name of the Etruscans, 
the Rasena, is evidently identical with the Rhaeti of the Rhaetian 
Alps, whose language, according to Livy (v. 33), was similar to that of 
the Etruscans. Now, Etruscan inscriptions have been found as far 
north as Botzen, the phonology of which belongs to an earlier period 
in the history of the Etruscan language than the phonology of the 
inscriptions found in Etruria proper. Moreover, no relationship can be 
discovered between the Etruscan language, which is agglutinative, and 
the remains of the Lydian language, which are Aryan. If, nevertheless, 
the connection between Etruria and Lydia is still maintained,’ con- 
sidering the striking resemblance of the curious pottery found at 
Hissarlik immediately below the ruins of Novum Ilium, with the most 
ancient pottery found in the cemeteries of Felsina,® Villanova,’ and 
Volterra, I think it possible that there may have been a Lydian settle- 
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ment on Mount Hissarlik contemporary with the colonization of Etruria 
by the Lydians (1044 в.с.), and that the Lydian dominion may have 
been established over the whole Troad at the same epoch. 

Of other nations which may have sojourned for a short time in the 
Troad, I may name the Trerians, whom Strabo mentions once as neigh- 
bours of the Thracians.? They invaded the north coast of Asia Minor 
in the seventh century в.о. in company with the Cimmerians,” and even 
took Sardis, which had been already taken by the Cimmerians.’ But 
in another passage Strabo states that the Trerians were a Cimmerian 
people ;* and again in another he says that the Trerians were also called 
Cimmerians, or a tribe of them.? According to Aristotle, the Cimmerians 
settled in Antandros on the Gulf of Adramyttium, at the foot of Ida, 
and remained there a hundred years. This appears to be confirmed by 
Pliny* and Stephanus Byzantinus,? according to whom the town was 
formerly called Cimmeris and Edonis. Alcaeus® calls it a city of the 
Leleges ; Herodotus’ and Conon? call it a Pelasgian city. 

How fearfully the Troad must have been devastated by these inva- 
sions, we may conclude from the statement of a Greek historian, that 
the district of Lampsacus had formerly been called Bebrycia, but that 
the Bebrycians had disappeared through the frequent wars.° 

I have further to mention the Gauls or Galatians, who, in 279 в.с., 
passed over into Asia Minor, partly by the Hellespont, partly by the 
Thracian Bosporus,’ and spread such terror by their devastations that, 
according to Livy,’ “the coast of the Hellespont was given up to the 
Trocmi, the Tolistoboji obtained Aeolis and Ionia, the Tectosagi the inland 
parts of Asia, and they exacted tribute from all Asia within Taurus, while 
they chose their own abode about the river Halys,—so that at last even 
the kings of Syria did not refuse to give them tribute.” But these 
Galatians seem not to have stopped for any length of time in the Troad, 
for otherwise Strabo would have known the fact through Demetrius of 
Scepsis, who flourished but a hundred years after the invasion of the 
Gauls. But as Strabo is silent on the subject, and only mentions the 
Gauls as living quietly in the country on the Halys, south of Paphlagonia, 
we may consider it as certain that they did not stay in the Troad. 
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who sent two of their chiefs in chains to Assur- 
bani-pal, the Sardanapalus of the Greeks (about 
B.C, 665). Subsequently Gyges assisted Psam- 
metichus of Egypt in shaking off the Assyrian 
yoke, in consequence of which, says Assur-bani- 
pal, the gods punished him by causing him to 
be defeated and beheaded in battle by the Cim- 
merians. His son and successor, Ardys, again 
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I shall not speak in this place of the passage of the Persians, 
Macedonians, Romans, &e., through the Troad; I have enumerated only 
those nations of whose sojourn or devastation in this country tradition or 
history has preserved some record. It will be seen in the following pages 
that the ruins at Hissarlik bear testimony to the settlements of at least 
five different nations, which have succeeded each other on the site in 
remote pre-historic ages. In fact the passage of nations to and fro on 
this spot could not have been better described than by Mr. Gladstone :?— 
“Tt appears as if the Hellespont and the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Bosphorus had formed a sort of hinge, upon which turned the fortunes 
and movements of mankind from a very remote period. Consequently 
I am not surprised when I see how some powerful cause has determined 
the course of events actually exhibited in historical times. I am not at 
all surprised to find at Hissarlik the marks of an extraordinary interest 
attaching to that neighbourhood, and of a great number of successive 
races, beginning with the earliest recorded periods of civilized settlement, 
endeavouring to lodge themselves upon this particular spot. To me it 
involves no paradox, because I think it greatly supported and confirmed 
by what we have seen since in respect to the desirableness of that spot, 
and its importance in connection with the movements of races. Тһе very 
circumstances of climate and soil may, I apprehend, be considered as 
rendering it a very eligible site, and therefore there is nothing strange 
to me in finding that a number of different peoples should have planted 
themselves upon the hill of Hissarlik within the course of a certain 
number of centuries.” 

I also cite here what Mr. Philip Smith? has written on the subject : 

* Apart even from its traditional claim to be the Ilium of Homer, 
Hissarlik lay in the track of the primitive migrations of the Indo- 
European race from their cradle in the East to their settlement in the 
West; and not of one migration only, but of their passage to and fro 
between the shores of Asia and of Europe; as well as upon the path 
of their commerce and military expeditions, after they were settled in 
their homes. For, lest we be misled by the arbitrary distinction between 
the continents, which is stereotyped in the names of Asia and Europe 
—that is, East and West—it must be borne in mind that the Hellespont 
and Bosporus (as the latter name expresses) were ferries rather than 
sundering seas, and the islands of the Aegean were stepping-stones. 
The close affinities of the early settlers on both shores had long since 
been proved; and, in partieular, the presence of the great Pelasgo- 
Hellenic or Graeco-Italic family had been traced on both. The very 
ancient habitation of the north-western parts of Asia Minor by the 
Tonians—the Oriental name of the whole Hellenic race—long before 
their traditional colonization from the peninsula of Hellas—had been 
maintained by Ernst Curtius twenty years ago,* and more fully esta- 





? At the Royal Institute of British Architects, 3 See my Troy and its ..emains, р. 364. 
30th April, 1877; see Sessional Papers, 1876— 4 Curtius, Die Jonier vor der Wanderung; 
1877, No. 12. Berlin, 1855. 
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blished by recent Egyptologers *—thus confirming the most ancient 
ethnic record, that the Isles of the Gentiles were divided among the 
families of the Sons of Javan.” * 


$ П. Tue sgzvEnAL Dominions or THE Troan.’ 


1. The Dominion of Pandarus.—This possession of the Lycians 
extended along the Aesepus to Zeleia; its inhabitants are called wealthy 
(advevol). Their leader i is Pandarus, son of Lycaon, the excellent archer.” 

Cities —The only city mentioned by the poet is Zeleia, situated on the 
Aesepus at the last spur of Ida. According to Strabo, it was at a 
distance of 80 stadia from the nearest sea (the Propontis) into which the 
Aesepus falls, and 190 stadia from (the post-Homeric) Cyzicus. 

2. The Dominion of Adrestus and Amphius, sons of Merops.— This 
dominion bordered on the preceding, as is shown by Homer," as well 
as by Strabo: “ Below Zeleia, on the sea, on this side of the Aesepus, 
was situated the plain of Adresteia.”* The leaders of the Adresteans 
are Adrestus and Amphius, sons of Merops, though elsewhere Amphius 


is ealled the son of Selagus. 


Cities—Three are mentioned by the poet :— 
a. Adresteia (ù ' A6prjo rea) was situated between Priapus and Parium.? 
b. Apaesus (7) °Атаисо),? also called Paesos (h Tarsos), was situated 


between Lampsaeus and Parium on the river Paesus. 


Strabo says that 


the city was destroyed and that its inhabitants had settled in Lamp- 
sacus,° because they were Milesians, like the Lampsacenes, which is 


confirmed by Anaximenes.* 


e. Pityeia (ý lleróea)? was situated in Pityüs, a district of the 
territory of Parium, at the foot of a mountain overgrown with pines, 


between Priapus and Parium, close 


to the town of Linum on the sea, 





5 Chabas, Etudes sur l'Antiquité historique; 
Paris, 1872, p. 190. 

6 “Genesis x. 4, 5. The essential letters of the 
Hebrew name }\ are identical with the Greek 
ION (Ion), and both are equivalent to the 
Yavanas, the ‘younger race’ of the old Aryan 
traditions, who migrated to the West, while the 
elder branch remained in the East. See the 
Student's Ancient History of the East, Chapter xx., 
on the Nations of Asia Minor, which contains a 
discussion of the Hellenic affinities of the Phry- 
gians and Trojans in particular.” 

7 In the geography of the several dominions 
of the Troad I have adopted the order followed 
by E. Buchholz in his excellent work, Homerische 
Kosmographie und Geographie, and 1 have to a 
large extent profited by his details; but as re- 
gards Ilium, I have not used his work at all. 
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where the Linusian cochleae were fished up, which were considered the 
best of all sorts of cochleae.* But others maintained that Pityeia was 
only the ancient name of Lampsacus.’ 

3. The Dominion of Asius.—This dominion extended along the coast 
of the Troad, from Pereoté to Abydos. — Asius, son of Hyrtacus,? was the 
ruler of this district; under his command was the contingent of the 
Thracian city of Sestos on the Hellespont.’ 

Of Cities Homer mentions three in this dominion :— 

a. Percoté (ù Tlepxortn), of which its present name, Borgas or Bergas, 
may be a corruption. Its ancient name was also Percopé.? 

b. Abydos (ù "Aj8v8os), at the narrowest part of the Hellespont, 
which, according to Herodotus, was there only 7 stadia broad; but in 
reality the breadth of the strait is here 10 stadia. Abydos was situated 
opposite to Sestos, though slightly to the south-east. А little to the 
north of the city Xerxes passed the Hellespont on a bridge of boats, in 
480 s.c. Of Abydos no ruins are extant; only fragments of pottery 
or marble mark its site. It is at a distance of З miles from the present 
town of Dardanelles. On the site of Abydos are two nearly conical 
natural hills, both of which may have once been fortified, but the opinion 
of some travellers,’ that they are composed of débris, is altogether erro- 
neous; they consist of purely natural soil. 

e. Arisbé (т) `Аріс Вл), not far from the Selleïs, was the residence of 
Asius, and has in the poems the epithets “divine” (ta)? and “ well- 
built? (éiriuévg).? 

4. The Dominion of Aeneas (Dardania).—Strabo defines Dardania as 
follows :—“ On the further side of Abydos come the districts around Ilium, 
the sea-shore as far as Lectum, the land of the Trojan Plain, and the 
district at the side of Mount Ida subject to Aeneas." Again: “The 
mountain-border (of the Trojan Plain) is narrow; on one side it extends 
in a southerly direction to the district around Scepsis, on the other side to 
the north as far as the Lycians of the district of Zeleia: this plain the 
poet puts under the dominion of Aeneas and the Antenorids, and calls 
it Dardania."! This dominion was therefore long and narrow; it ex- 
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dictum." This is also implied in the story told 
in Herodotus, vi. 37, the point of which is 
missed by the historian, who does not seem to 
have heard that Pityeia or Pityusa was reputed 
to have been the ancient name of Lampsacus. 
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tended between Priam's dominion and that of the Meropids, being bor- 
dered on one side by the Hellespont, on the other by the Leleges and 
Cilicians. Its inhabitants, called Dardanians (Дардамог? or Aapóavo);? 
were a race kindred with the Trojans, and are sometimes confounded 
with them: thus, for instance, Euphorbus, son of Panthoüs, a Trojan, is 
called a Dardanian.* 

Of Cilies we can only mention Dardania, built by Dardanus at the 
foot of Ida before sacred Ilium was founded in the plain In the time 
of Strabo it had utterly disappeared.5 It has of course nothing in 
common with the later Dardanus, which—as excavations lately made 
there at my request by the military governor of the Dardanelles have 
shown—has left a layer of débris hardly 25 ft. deep, in which nothing 
but fragments of Greek potsherds are found. It therefore appears certain 
that it was built by the Aeolian Greeks. It lies on the shore of the 
Hellespont, as Strabo’ rightly remarks, at a distance of 70 stadia from 
Abydos, and, according to Pliny,’ 70 stadia from Rhoeteum. 

5. The Dominion of Altes..—We find also in Homer that a troop of 
Leleges had settled in the Troad, on the river Satniois near Cape Lectum : 
thus they seem to have dwelt between the dominion of the Cilicians and 
that of the Dardanians.? Their king was Altes, father of Laothoé, who 
bore Lycaon, and father-in-law to Ргіаш.! 

Of Cities I can only mention Pedasus (7 Ilyóacos) on the Satniois, 
with the epithets “lofty” (aimyjecca),? ''high-towered" or “high- 
walled” (aizew:j). ‚1% was destroyed by Achilles,* and is supposed, as 
I have before observed, to be mentioned on the Egyptian monuments 
under the name of Pidasa. 

6. The Dominion of the Cilicians.— 

а. The Dominion of Eétion (the Theban Cilicia)? extends between the 
district of Lyrnessus occupied by the Cilicians and the Leleges. The 
description given by Homer of Thebé* has led to the general belief 
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that there was а mountain called Plakos, at the foot of which the city 
was situated. But Strabo knows no such mountain; he says: “ But in 
the interior, 50 stadia further on, is the now deserted Thebé, which the 
poet puts below the * wooded Plakos, but there is here neither a Plakos 
nor а Plax, nor is there a forest above it though it adjoins Ida." * 

Cities. (а) Thebé (7 Ө) was situated 60 stadia to the north-west 
of Adramyttium,* between the latter and Cariné? It was the capital 
of Eétion; hence its epithet “sacred city of Eétion.”' It is called 
“flourishing " (ebvareraeca) and “ high-gated” (inpirvdos), and was 
destroyed by Achilles.” It was a fortified place, for Homer speaks of 
its walls.’ 

Mr. Gladstone? has sought to show that under Thothmes III., whose 
reign is computed to have extended over the first half of the sixteenth 
century в.с. (or 1600-1550), when the power of the great Egyptian 
Empire reached its climax, it embraced most of the populations of Greece, 
where Thothmes put his own sons as governors in the places he had 
conquered. Не calls attention to the fact, that the Thébe of Eétion is 
connected in the J//ad with special excellence of horses; that it is the 
sacred city of Еёйоп; and that lastly it has lofty gates (dyimundos).? 1% 
is surely remarkable, he adds, that we find all these three characteristies 
reproduced in the Cadmean Thebes of Boeotia. It is sacred (fepa трос 
teixea ӨВ). It is most closely associated with the horse; for to the 
Cadmeans alone, besides the Trojans, does Homer give the designation 
Kévropes immov.” It is also remarkable for its gates, being the seven- 
gated Thebes. Both cities, too, were rich. The Thébe of Eétion is 
evvatetaovoa, or “a flourishing city;" while the Cadmean Thebes is 
єйктірєроу ттоМєӨрор, “a well-built fortress," * and eùpúyopos, “ an exten- 
sive (?) city."* These three pointed characteristics, as well as the fourth, 
all belonged to the mighty city of Thebes in Egypt. This had a hundred 
gates; this horsed 20,000 chariots ; and was eminently a sacred city, for 
she was the centre of the worship of Amun.’ 

Recent researches, however, seem to show that the identifications with 
Greek tribes proposed for geographical names occurring in the Egyptian 
inscriptions are untenable. The chief support for Mr. Gladstone's views 
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the form of the name, we may add, that whilst 
the city of Eétien is always called Thebé in the 
singular, this was also the proper form for the 
Egyptian city, whose original name (namely, 
the name of its sacred quarter, to the east or the 
Nile) was T-APE. The Greeks assimilated the 
name to that of Thebes (678a) in Boeotia; but 
this city, as we sce in Homer, is also called Thebé 
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consequently falls to the ground. Since the Cadmeans of Boeotian Thebes 
were a Phoenician colony, it is probable that the origin of the name of 
the city must be sought in the Semitie languages. On the other hand, 
Egyptian Thebes derived its name from the Egyptian fa-apiw, the plural 
of ta-ap, “ the little house," a title originally given to one only of the 
quarters of the city. According to Varro (de Re Rust. iii. 1, 16), “the 
Aeolian Boeotians" and the Sabines called hills tebae or thebae. 

(8) Chrysé (ù Христ), already desolate in Strabo's time, was situated 
close to Thebé, and belonged to the possessions of Eétion, as is evident 
from the fact that Chryseis was captured by Achilles when he destroyed 
Theb: It had a temple of Apollo Smintheus, of which the father of 
Chryseis was the priest.! It was situated on the sea, and had a port in 
which Ulysses landed when he brought Chryseis back to her father with 
a hecatomb for the god. As Strabo remarks, it is to be distinguished 
from the later Chrysa, near Hamaxitus, which had also a temple of the 
Sminthian Apollo, but no port? The temple of this god, which Pliny ? 
mentions here, can consequently refer only to the later place. à! 

(y) Cillé (KO), situated also in the Theban plain on the small river 
Cillaeus, at the foot of Mount Cillaeus and in the neighbourhood of 
Antandros, was founded by Pelops, son of Tantalus, and had a celebrated 
temple of the Cillaean Apollo, which still existed in Strabo's time.* 

b. The Dominion of Mynes appears to have been limited to the city 
of Lyrnessus (Avprvmocós), called also the city of Mynes by Homer,’ 
destroyed by Achilles, who here captured Briseis. Hither Aeneas fled, 
pursued by Achilles.’ It was situated in the Plain of Thebé, 88 stadia 
from Adramyttium, and is described by Strabo as fortified by nature, 
but deserted.5 Fellowes? believed he had found iis ruins four miles 
from Karavaren. 

е. The Dominion of Eurypylus is difficult to define. Не was leader of 
а troop of Keteioi (oi Кутєгог), whose identity with the Hittites of the 
Old "Testament, the Kheta of the Egyptian monuments and the Khattai 
of the Assyrian inscriptions, has been most ingeniously maintained by 
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Mr. Gladstone. His arguments lead to the conclusion that the Keteioi 
“come from outside the circle of the earlier Trojan alliances, and 
therefore from Lycia, and the countries of the Mysoi and Kilikes.”? 
Strabo says:? “Just as the land of the Cilicians is twofold, the Theban 
and the Lyrnessian, to which may also be reckoned the domain of 
Eurypylus, coming next to the territory of Lyrnessus.” And again :? 
“According to Homer, Eurypylus reigned in the country on the 
Caicus, so that perhaps a part of the Cilicians also was subject to him." 
And further:* “ But it can only be a question of probabilities if any 
one endeavours to determine from the poet the exact frontier to which 
the Cilieians and Pelasgians extended, as well as the Keteioi between 
them who were under Eurypylus. As to the Cilicians and the subjects 
of Eurypylus, we have already stated the probability; and how they 
were bounded, especially by the districts on the Caicus.” 

It is on account of Strabo’s first statement, which makes the 
Keteioi under Eurypylus border upon Lyrnessus, that their territory 
has been noticed here. 

т. The Dominion of the Homeric Arimi (oi “Apipor)—The Arimi 
seem to be a mythic people, who have been searched for in various 
regions. They are only once mentioned by Homer: “The earth 
groaned under their feet, as when the god of thunder, Zeus, in wrath 
strikes the land of the Arimi around Typhéeus, where the bed of 
Typhóeus is said to be.” According to Strabo, this land of the Arimi 
was identical with the Catakekaumené (or “ burnt land") possessed by 
the Mysians and Lydians? In another passage he states that by some 
the burnt land is believed to be in Lydia in the environs of Sardis; 
by others in Cilicia or in Syria, by some on the Pithecussae (monkey- 
islands), who said, at the same time, that monkeys were called Arimi by 
the Tyrrhenians. I may here mention that the present Island of Ischia, 
in the Gulf of Naples, was once called Pithecusa, Aenaria or Inarimé, 
Strabo also cites the opinion of Posidonius, according to which “the Arimi 
are not the inhabitants of a certain district of Syria, of Cilicia, or of any 
other country, but the inhabitants of all Syria, who are called Aramaei. 
But perhaps they were called Arimaei or Arimi by the Greeks.” * 





10 Homeric S'mchronism, pp. 121, 127, 171, 5 Jl. ii. 781-783 : 


174, 177, 180, 184. 
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8. The Dominion of the Pelasgians (oi Ylexacvyot).—I finally men- 
tion here the dominion of the Asiatic Pelasgians, who were under the 
command of Hippothoüs and Pylaeus, sons of Lethus,? and occupied 
the distriet of the Aeolian coast from the river Caieus up to the 
Ionian frontier. Their chief city was Larissa (j Adpicca, Adpica), 
which Strabo places in the neighbourhood of Cyme, for he says:'? 
“But the Pelasgians we have reason to place next to them (the 
Cilieians) and the subjeets of Eurypylus, as well from the indications 
of Homer as from other information. For the poet says: * Hippothoüs 
led the tribes of the spear-practised Pelasgians, who dwelt on the 
fertile soil of Larissa—these were led by Hippothoüs and Pylaeus, 
the offspring of Ares, both sons of the Pelasgian Lethus, the son of 
Teutamus.  Hereby he indicates a considerable multitude of Pelasgians, 
because he speaks, not of *a tribe, but *of tribes, and puts their seat 
in Larissa. Now there are many Larissas, but we must assume one 
in the neighbourhood; and we should be most right in supposing the 
one near Cyme. For there are three, but the one near Hamaxitus 
lies directly in sight of Ilium, and very near it, about 200 stadia dis- 
tant, so that it could not have been rightly said that Hippothoüs fell 
in the fight over Patroclus ‘far from Larissa;’ but this would rather 
have been rightly said of the Larissa near Cyme, because there are about 
1000 stadia between that Larissa and Ilium." 

9. The Dominion of Priam, Ilium, and the Country belonging to it.— 
For the extent of this dominion we have Strabo's statement: * Below 
it (Aeneas's dominion of Dardania), and nearly parallel with it, is Ce- 
brenia, consisting for the most part of table-land. But there was once 
a city Cebrené. Demetrius supposes that here was the limit of the 
country about Ilium subject to Hector, which thus extended from the 
naustathmus to Cebrenia." ! 

Of Cities belonging to this dominion, we know from the poems 
only Ilios (7 "Duos) and Thymbré (7 O£upy). The latter is only once 
mentioned by the poet: “But towards Thymbré encamped the Lycians 
and the haughty Mysians, and the Phrygians, tamers of horses, and 
the Maeonians with their horsehair crests."? Strabo erroneously sup- 
posed that Homer spoke here, not of the city of Thymbra, but of the 
plain of Thymbra, for he says: “But near to it (Ilium) is the plain 





9 Л. ii, 840—843. 
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of Thymbra and the river Thymbrius, which flows through it and falis 
into the Seamander close to the temple of the Thymbrian Apollo, at 
a distance of 50 stadia from Novum llium."? Stephanus Byzantinus* 
and Pliny? understood the poet rightly, for they mention Thymbra as 
a town. 

'The other eity of Priam's dominion, whose fame and fate gave birth 
to Homer's immortal poems, demands a separate notice. 


ПІ. Tue Crry or Ius, Inrom, ов Troy. 


Irruw, or Troy, the residence of Priam, the city besieged by the 
Greek army under Agamemnon, is called "Duos and Трой by the poet, 
who frequently uses the latter name both for the city and the land 
belonging to it, calling it ёр 8ФАаё (“fat and fertile"). "Duos, on the 
other hand, is only used for the city; but the oldest form was evidently 
Fos, with the Vau or Digamma.* The neuter, "Iov, occurs only once 
in Homer, in consequence of which Aristarchus considers the passage 
as a later interpolation. But the tragic poets? having adopted it, it 
was also used commonly by the prose-writers.? The Latin writers use 
the corresponding forms, Лит and Troja, the latter being preferred by 
the poets, for the reason that Ilium could not fit into an hexameter verse. 
Morritt thinks that "Dvjie» is derived from "Ix, turma, and that the 
mediov "Ijiov was the Campus Martius of Troy, which he believes to 
have been in the open plain about Arablar.! 

The city has in Homer the following epithets: єйришуша,? “with 
broad streets;" ébwr(uevov (vToMe0pov),? and єйбилүто$,+ “well built;" 
cùvaróuevov (rroMicOpov), * well inhabited” or “flourishing ;” épatewwn,° 
* pleasant" or “elegant;” єйлтоћоѕ,! “rich in foals;" péya (Фоти), 
* great;" evtetyeos,’ “ enclosed by good walls;” офриоєсоа,!" “ beetling ;” 
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10 Herod. ii. 117, 118; Scylax, 35; Plato, Legg. 
iii. 682, and others. 

11 Apud Robert Walpole, Memoirs relating to 
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script journals ; London, 1817, p. 578. 

1 R. Virchow, Beiträge zur Landeskunde der 
Troas, p. 46. 
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and aizrew7,” 


> 


aimi! “steep” or “lofty;” Zveuóecca, “exposed to the 
уша; ipj,* “sacred.” It had an Acropolis called the Pergamos (7 [lép- 
yapos), which was in a more elevated position than the town, and had the 
epithets iep}, “sacred,” and dxpy,° “highest point." Here was Priam's 
beautiful habitation, built of polished stone, with fifty chambers in which 
his sons slept with their wedded wives; while opposite, within the court, 
on an upper floor, were twelve chambers, likewise of polished stone, 
and close to each other, in which Priam’s sons-in-law slept with their 
chaste wives.’ Before the doors of this palace was the Agora.* Неге was 
also the well-built dwelling of Hector,? as well as the beautiful dwelling of 
Paris, which he had himself built, aided by the best builders of the fertile 
realm of Troy :— They made him a chamber, а hall, and a court, close to 
the residences of Priam and Hector in the Acropolis." Here, moreover, 
was the Temple of Pallas Athené, the tutelar deity of Troy,’ with a statue 
of the goddess, probably of wood, in a sitting posture; for unless it had 
been sitting, the priestess Theano could not have deposited Hecuba’s 
peplos on its knees? Here was also a temple of Apollo,” from which the 
god is represented as looking down.* It further appears that Zeus had a 
temple or at least an altar here, on which Hector sacrificed the thighs of 


oxen.? 


In the poet's imagination the hill of the Pergamos appears to 
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have formed a slope; for Cassandra—probably on leaving Priam's house, 
which was itself in the Acropolis—still ascends the Pergamos.° 

Шат was surrounded by a strong wall (as is shown by its epithet 
edtetyeos), which was built by Poseidon and Apollo; for the former says, 
“They will forget the wall which I and Phoebus Apollo built with much 
pain for the hero Laomedon."* But according to another passage it was 
built by Poseidon alone, for he says to Apollo: ** Do you not remember all 
the wrong we two suffered for Ilium, alone of all the gods, when for a 
year we served proud Laomedon by Jove's command, for a fixed hire, and 
he assigned our labours? І indeed built for the Trojans round about the 
city a wall broad and very fair, that the town might be impregnable, 
whilst thou, Phoebus, didst tend the oxen with twisted horns and crooked 
gait in the glens of woody Ida, with its many dales.” $ 

These walls were provided with parapets? and towers, for a watch- 
tower (oxozrín)" is mentioned; also another tower different from that of 
the Scaean Gate. On one side of the city, close to the wall, was the 
Erineos, or wild fig-tree; but the word was understood by Strabo to 
mean a rugged stony place (probably a small hill) covered with wild fig- 
irees;? so that he thinks Andromache was right in saying to Hector, 
“Array the troops by the erineos, for there the city can most easily 
be scaled, and the assault on the wall is the most practicable.” * 
Andromache adds: * For three times have the most valiant chiefs come 
and assailed this point, those with the two Ajaxes and famous Idomeneus, 
as well as those with the Atreidae and the mighty son of Tydeus."^ But 
this being the only passage where Homer mentions the wall as of easiest 
access on this side, or that a fight had occurred here, some commentators 
have assigned the event to a time before the Trojan war. The Cypria 
of Stasinus describes it as having taken place when the embassy of the 
Greeks had been unsuccessful. But it appears very likely that the poet 
had this very same weak place in view, when he makes Patroclus thrice 
endeavour to scale a corner or buttress of the wall, whence he is as 
many times repulsed by Apollo, who stood on a tower? The Erineos 
is further mentioned when Achilles and Hector. pass it in their course 
round the city;* and here also it appears to be close to the walls. 
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But in a third passage we see the Trojans rushing near the tomb of 
llus, through the middle plain, past the Erineos, longing to reach the 
town. Here therefore this hill is described as lying on the usual line 
of march of both armies.’ 

There was no impediment to running all round the city wall, for 
Achilles pursued Hector three times with flying speed about the су. 
It has often been contended that the preposition тєрї (around) has in 
this passage the signification of тара (near); and that, consequently, the 
course of the two heroes was along the wall of Troy, between the two 
springs and the Scamander. But this interpretation is inadmissible, for 
Homer represents the course of the two heroes as beyond the two springs.? 
That this meaning and no other must be attributed to the poet, is clearly 
proved by the passage in which he describes Achilles as dragging the 
body of Hector three times тері (around) the sepulchre of Patroclus.'? 
Besides, throughout antiquity the passage was understood to mean that 
the race had been all round the city, as Virgil proves by saying: 


“Ter circum Iliacos raptaverat Hectora muros."! 


Strabo, again, in speaking of Novum Ilium, says that the flight of Hector 
round the city is improbable, for no one could run round that town on 
account of the adjoining ridge, but one could have run freely round 
the ancient city? I may further mention that my friend Dr. б. von 
Eckenbrecher calls attention to Aristotle? “who cites the pursuit of 
Hector as an example of how the poet had judiciously taken advan- 
tage of the impossible, to excite greater astonishment. He must 
therefore have understood the poet as intending to describe that the 
heroes ran three times round the city, for otherwise there would not 
have been a trace of impossibility in the pursuit of Hector. It has 
been maintained very improperly that Virgil, in the 12th Aeneid, very 
accurately imitates Hector’s flight ; that he consequently must have 
understood Homer to describe a course before and not round Troy, 
because he makes Aeneas and Turnus run, not round Laurentum, but in 
five circles before the city. It is evident that Virgil here imitates Homer, 
but it is just as evident that he endeavours to distinguish himself from 
him, in order not to serve up to the readers of Homer what they were 
acquainted with ; nay, he intended to furnish something new, and he has 
done this with extraordinary art. Thus, although he might understand 
Homer just as all other ancients did, he could very well change the race 
round the town into а race before it. But it ought to be well understood 
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that, with him, Aeneas was embarrassed in his running by a wound he had 
received shortly before; whilst, in Homer, Achilles is the pursuer in his 
full strength, which makes him superior in swiftness to all other heroes. 
Thus, with Virgil, a repeated circular run on a level ground without 
impediment is possible, but this would have been impossible in the case of 
Achilles and Hector." * 

I may add here that the run round Hissarlik is very easy, and may be 
accomplished without any diminution of speed. Тһе only steep place is 
near the theatre, but here—as is seen in the Frontispiece and the view 
No. 16—the footpath ascends obliquely with a gentle slope. In this respect 
therefore, as in all others, the Homeric text is well adapted to Hissarlik. 

Of Gates the poet only mentions that one which faces the plain, and 
which he alternately calls the Dardanian and Scaean Gate (Z«aral Hóras). 
It has always been believed that the latter name is due to the position of 
the gate to the left hand of the augur, who turned his face towards 
midnight, that is the north, and consequently had the evening or west 
side to his left. But the celebrated Orientalist, the late Professor Martin 
Haug of Munich, who read in the Trojan inscriptions the name of a god 
or hero Sigo or Siko, maintained * that the name of the Trojan Gate 
is by no means the adjective oxaidés, but contains the name of the same 
god or hero, which he also finds in the name Scamander, as well as 
in the Trojan promontory, Sigeum ; in Sigia, the original name of the 
site of Alexandria-Troas; in Sichaeus, the husband of Dido, who was 
visited by the Trojan Aeneas; and in Sigon, a eity of Phoenieia men- 
tioned by Arrian.” 

Dr. Franz Eyssenhardt sends me an interesting dissertation on the 
subject of the Trojan Gate,’ of which I here give the translation: 

“The ancient critics (Schol. A V on Iliad. viii. 58) have rightly 
observed that, in mentioning the Gates (Пула) of the city, Homer 
employs the word differently from the later classical writers; for he 
means by the plural the two wings of the gate, and, consequently, but 
one gate. When Priam looks on the battle from the wall, he orders 
the watchmen to keep ‘the gates’ open, in order that the fugitives 
might escape into the city. Antenor alone, leaning against the beech- 
tree, awaits Achilles;'? and Hector also waits close to it at the Scaean 
Gate. Hence it is evident that ‘the gates’ can be no other than the 
Scaean Gate, But this gate again, as has already been observed by 
the ancients (Schol. ad Iliad. v. 789; ix. 354), is identical with the 
Dardanian Gate; for where this latter is mentioned, it is also close to 
the frequently-mentioned beech-tree, which is close to the city wall. 
If, therefore, having regard to these passages, it cannot be doubted 
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that Homer gives only one gate to the sacred Ilios, there is a still 
more evident proof of this in the account of the last combat of Hector 
with Achilles. Hector is pursued by Achilles round the city; but 
whenever he approaches the Dardanian Gate, he is prevented by Achilles 
from escaping beneath the wall or into the city. It is self-evident 
that this could only be said if Troy had but one gate.” 

This Scaean Gate had over it a tower, often mentioned in the Iliad, 
where it is called the great tower of Ilium? and the divine tower ;? but this 
latter epithet may perhaps refer to its divine origin, as having been built 
by Poseidon, or by Apollo and Poseidon. It deserves to be mentioned 
that, when Homer does not use the plural of туруоѕ figuratively, he 
generally means by it the walls of defence. 

There is also mentioned, close to the city wall, a chariot-road 
(&uaEvrós,* вс. 6605), which appears to have led from the Scaean Gate to 
the two sources of the Scamander. These sources were at a short distance 
from the Scaean Gate and the Erineos, probably on the other side of the 
road: one of them had lukewarm water, from which smoke rose as if from 
burning fire; the water of the other was in summer as “cold as hail 
or as winter-snow, or as water frozen to ice." Close to the two sources 
were beautiful stone washing-troughs, in which the Trojan women for- 
merly, in the time of peace, before the arrival of the Greek army, had 
used to wash their clothes. Close to the city wall, and probably close to 
the two springs, was a swamp overgrown with thick shrubs, bushes, and 
reeds. I may remark here that swamps appear to be further indicated 
in the lower plain, near the Greek camp, by the reeds which Ulysses 
broke, and with which he made a mark on a tamarisk,’ as well as by 
the heron (a bird which lives in swamps), whose cries Ulysses and 
Diomedes hear on leaving the camp.* 

I have further to mention the tree (dwyós), which stood before the 
Seaean Gate, and which is mentioned seven times in the Iliad. It was a 
high tree and sacred to Zeus ;? it is also called the very beautiful dnyos of 
the aegis-bearing Zeus." On this $wyós sat Athené and Apollo, in the 
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shape of vultures (Vultur barbatus), to enjoy the sight of the battle.’ 
Under this фуубѕ the wounded Sarpedon is deposited by his companions.? 
Here also Hector and Agamemnon awaited each other? Leaning on this 
фтубѕ, Apollo, enveloped in fog, encourages Agenor to fight against 
Achilles. Buchholz? mentions that, according to Miquel, $wyós is not 
a beech, as has been generally understood, but an oak (Quercus eseulus), 
whilst Euchholz recognizes in it а chestnut-tree (Magus castanea), and 
Braun? a valonea-oak. 

Professor Virchow,? in a learned dissertation on the Trojan фтубѕ, 
seems rather to incline to the opinion that the tree meant is the 
Carpinus Betulus, L., which in Germany is vulgarly called Buche (beech). 
“I found it," he says, “everywhere in the Troad; in the plain as well 
as in the mountains. In opposition to the real or red beech, it is called 
white beech or small beech (Weiss-Hage-, or Hain-buche), which even in 
Germany reaches a height of 70ft. In ancient times the opinion seems 
to have been prevalent that the фэудѕ of the Iliad was an oak-tree. In 
favour of this are the accounts of the existence of very ancient gyyoi 
before Ilium. Theophrastus’? mentions ‘the ¢yyoi at Ilium on the 
tomb of Ilus, among the trees which were known for their great age, 
being already spoken of by the ‘mythologists.’ In manifest connection 
with this remark of Theophrastus, Pliny’ expresses himself in the 
following manner in a passage in which he treats of very ancient 
trees: *Juxta urbem (Ilium) quercus, in Ili tumulo tune satae dicuntur, 
cum coepit Ilium vocari, Here apparently $wyoís has been rendered by 
quercus. But, whatever value may be attributed to the statement or to 
the translation, at all events the question is here of a number of trees, 
and we cannot derive from it a decision as to the one фэуоѕ before 
Ilium." 

Behind Ilium extended a plateau called the Шар or Пеїап Plain (ILe&(ov 
"Dojiov),^ whence the heights of Ida, overgrown with shrubs, could easily 
be reached? From these heights flowed а river, probably the Seamander, 
in which Agenor thought to bathe if he could escape from Achilles.* 

Below the wall in the plain was a wheat-field, of which I have spoken 
before. At a distance from Troy, near the Simois, was the hill called 
Callieolone. Ares, like a black storm, commands the Trojans, shouting 
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now from the Acropolis of Troy, now from Callicolone.’ The Trojans, 
thus excited to battle by Ares, stood on the Opwspòs тєдіого, which is 
generally translated .by “hill in the plain." But this translation is, in 
my opinion, altogether wrong: first, because there is no separate ele- 
vation in the Plain of Troy; secondly, because philologically the words 
can only mean “rising of the plain;” and, thirdly, because the sense of 
the three Homeric passages in which these words occur does not admit 
of such a translation. We read in the Iliad: ° * Awake, О son of Tydeus; 
why dost thou indulge in sleep all night?  Hearest thou not how the 
Trojans are encamped éri pecu тедіого, near the ships, and that now 
but a small space keeps them off?" In another passage’ we read: 
“The Trojans drew up èri Өроси® тєдіого, around great Hector and 
blameless Polydamas.” In both these passages the бросшоѕ medioo is 
the site of the Trojan camp, on the right bank of the Scamander, already 
referred to in the Eighth Book (vv. 489-492), where we read as follows : 
* Illustrious Hector then called an assembly of the Trojans, having con- 
dueted them apart from the ships on (the bank of) the eddying river, in 
a clear space where the ground was free from corpses; and, alighting 
from their horses, they listened to his speech.”* In these verses no 
suggestion is made that the site of the Trojan camp, on the bank of the 
Scamander, was higher than the plain. We find the words @pwopes 
meòloro a third time in the Iliad : “Thus, О son of Peleus, around thee, 
insatiable of battle, stood the Achaeans armed, beside their eurved ships, 
and the Trojans, on the other hand, єтї @pwopue veO(ow."? Here also 
the words indicate the site of the Trojan camp, which has been previously 
described in ЇЇ. xviii. 256: “In the plain near the ships, for we are far 
away from the wall "—showing that the site of the camp was in the level 
plain near the ships. I call particular attention to the fact that, in these 
three cases, the poet mentions the site of the Trojan camp in opposition 
to the site of the Greek camp, which latter was situated on the shore 
of the Hellespont. Consequently the only possible translation of the 
Opwcpos tediovo would be “the Upper Plain," which rises a little, but 
has no elevations in the shape of hills. 

Before the city, but a little sideways from the Plain of Troy, there 
stood in a free space a high tumulus, called by men Batieia, whilst the 
gods called it the sepulchre of the swift Myriné; here the Trojans and 
their auxiliaries arrayed their troops. ? Myriné, aecording to Strabo. was 
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held, from her epithet rodvoxapOpos (“racer "), to be one of the Amazons; 
this epithet being given to horses from their swiftness, and Myriné was 
so called from her swiftness in driving the chariot.!' But Professor 
Sayce tells me that he fancies Myriné to be identical with the Amazon 
Smyrna, that is, a name of Artemis-Cybele, the Amazons having been in 
the first instance the priestesses of this Asiatic goddess. Myriné was the 
name of a town in Lemnos, as well as of another on the coast of Mysia, 
40 stadia to the south of Grynion, and Smyrna or Samorna was an old 
appellation of Ephesus, whose foundation was ascribed to the Amazons. 
Myrrha, a name of the Oriental Aphrodité, is but a form of Smyrna, n 
being assimilated to the preceding r. 

Homer further mentions the tumulus of Aesyetes, from the top of 
which Polites, son of Priam, trusting to the rapidity of his feet, sat 
waiting until the Achaeans should rush forward from the ships. This 
tumulus must therefore necessarily be sought between Ilium and the 
Greek camp. The son of Aesyetes, Alcathoüs, was married to the daughter 
of Anchises, Hippodameia.? 

At a certain distance before Ilium was, as already stated, the con- 
fluence of the Seamander and the Simois, as well as the ford of the 
Scamander; and near them was the tumulus of Пиз, crowned with a 
pillar, against which Paris leant when he shot an arrow at Diomedes 
and wounded him.* This position of the monument is also proved by 
the agora which Hector held far from the ships, on the bank of the 
Seamander,? and close by the tumulus of Ilus. It was between the 
Greek camp and the Scamander, for the thousand watch-fires of the 
Trojan camp were seen between the ships and the river But it must 
be distinctly understood that, as the tumulus of Пиз was situated 
between the Greek camp and the Scamander, it was of necessity on or 
near its left bank, which is an important circumstance in determining 
the topography of the Plain of Troy. There is, however, another passage 
which appears to contradiet this again; for Priam, on his way to visit 
Achilles, first passes the tumulus of Ilus, and then reaches the ford of 
the Scamander, where he waters his mules and horses It appears 
further to be contradieted by the passage where it is stated that Hector, 
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отӯтау йр? ўшброоѕ тє kal Їїттои$, dppa Toiv, 
èv поташ. 
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who was fighting on the left of the battle on the bank of the Sca- 
mander, knew nothing of the slaughter? which was going on near the 
tumulus of Ilus, where, according to Il. хі. 369-379, Diomedes had been 
wounded by Paris. 

From all the indications of the Тай we see that the station of the 
ships (Naustathmos) and the camp of the Greek army extended along the 
low shore of the Hellespont, between Cape Sigeum and Cape Rhoeteum. 
The distance between these two heights is erroneously stated by Strabo !^ 
to be 60 stadia, whilst Pliny! gives it rightly as 30 stadia. Аз before 
explained, the Seamander must have fallen into the Hellespont through 
ihe bed of the present In Tepeh Asmak, close to Cape Rhoeteum. 
The 1186 Greek ships were drawn up on the beach, but the available 
space being too narrow, they were placed in several lines, one behind the 
other, and used partly as the camp and fortifications, the sterns being 
turned towards the land. To prevent the ships’ keels becoming rotten, 
they were put on stone supports (čyuara); but nevertheless, after nine 
years, the wood and the ropes of the ships began to rot. The troops 
of each tribe lay with their commander behind their ships, which served 
them as a protection. The ships which had first come to land were 
drawn furthest up the shore and formed the first line; the later comers 
were arranged in the second or third linet At the two extremities of 
the first rank were the ships and camps of Achilles and Ajax; the former 
to the right, at the foot of Cape Sigeum, the latter on the opposite side. 
To the right of Ajax would have been the Athenians, if the verse in 
Jl. i. 558 had been genuine, where it is stated that Ajax placed his 
. Ships where the Athenian phalanxes stood. But this verse was already 
in ancient times considered to have been interpolated by Solon or 
Pisistratus on political grounds. The Athenian fleet under Menestheus 
appears to have been further on in this line towards the centre, for 
they defended that part of the rampart which was attacked by Hector 
and Sarpedon; that is to say, at the middle gate? ^ Further on in the 
same line appear to have also been the ships of the Boeotians,? to the 
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9 Il. хі. 497-499: 

2. 005 то “Ектор 

тєйбєт'. ётєі фа paxns èr’ àpigTepà ийруато 
TÅCNS, 

ӧхдаѕ тёр тотајџо?о Zrkaudvõpov. 

10 xiii, p. 595: ѓот: бё Tò uiros THs mapaA(as 
Taúrns amd ToU “Ротєіоо uéxpi Zryelov kal той 
"AXIAAEws pvhuaros єйўбитАоойут@у  éLükovra 
oradiwy. 

2 H. N. v. 33: “ fuit. et Aeantium, a Rhodiis 
conditum, in altero cornu, Ajace ibi sepulto, 
xxx. stad. intervallo a Sigeo, et ipso statione 
classis suae.” 

E 5o see dU 

es e TÉ a толла, Jodwy ёҳрата vyv. 

3 ГІ. ii. 134, 135: 
€yvéa 5 BeBdacr Aids peyydAov éviavrol, 
kal 5} одра тётзттє vewv kal amápra AéAvvrai. 

2 Il. xiv. 30-34 : 
m0AAbv "yap $’ ёлдуєибє uáxms eipiero vies 


07” ëp’ GAds Tos Tas "yàp mpdras wedlovde 
elpvoay, аўтар тєїҳоѕ ёт! mpiuvynow ёдєщшау. 
obdE yàp 008’ eùpús тєр ёйу ёдиуўсото mácas 
aiyiadds vijas xabéew, атєіуоуто 8€ Aaoí. 
5 Il. xi. 6-9: 
ý р èv pecodtw ёске yeywvéuev àdorépoce, 
huey èr’ Alavros kAigías TeAapwriddao, 
HS em’ " AxiAA Tos, Tol p’ ётхата vias ёїсаѕ 
etpvcav, ўрорё) míovvoi ко) кӣртєї ҳєр@у. 
в П. іі. 558: 
orice ð усу iv’ 'Aüqvaiev їстауто QáAayyes. 
т IL хи. 881, 532; 
ToUs 82 ib рупа" vids Tlere@o МєўєтӨбєй+* 
той yàp Öh трӧѕ mipyov toay какбттүта dépovres. 
8 [I xiii. 685-689 : 
0a 8& Boiwrol kal "Idoves éAkexíraves, 
Aokpol kal pOor al фолдіџбєутєѕ "Evetoí 
cr0v0f) ётаїссоута veay ёҳоу, odd’ ёбйуоуто 
Goat àrd opelwy prov elkeAor “Ектора Sior ` 
ot u£v "AOnvaiwy mpoAeAeyuévo. 
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left of whom stood the Phoceans. Thus the Athenians were succeeded 
by the Phoceans, and further on to the right followed the Boeotians ; 
the last in this line to the right being the Myrmidons under Achilles. 

It is difficult to determine the order of the ships in the second 
rank, the indications contained in the Iliad being too slight. Lenz?’ 
supposed that in this line were the Locrians under Ajax, the son of 
Oileus, the Dulichians, Epeians, and so forth; for, according to the 
passage already quoted,’ they were near the foremost row, whilst, accord- 
ing to another passage, they were near the rear line. Agamemnon, 
Ulysses, and Diomedes are stated to have drawn their ships on shore far 
from the battle :* they must therefore have been in the last line, which, 
as Lenz supposes, they filled up by themselves. In the middle of this line 
was the little fleet of Ulysses. Before this last was the Agora, which 
served as the place for the public assemblies, the council, the military 
tribunal, and the sacrifices :* here were the altars of the gods,? especially 
that of Zeus Panomphaeos, on which, when in great distress, Aga- 
memnon sacrifices a fawn.’ This Agora must have extended into the 
second line of ships, for the whole Greek army is frequently called 
hither to an assembly., As the people sat in the Agora, there must have 
been seats of stones or turf?  Nestor's ships and tents must have been 
in the hindmost line, as it is expressly stated that his tent was on the 
shore. It appears very probable that Menelaus was encamped close to his 
brother, Agamemnon. According to іће'Воеоћа (or Catalogue of Ships), 
Menelaus came with the sixty ships of the Lacedaemonians, who arrayed 
themselves separately (åmárepðe) ; that is to say, they were not mixed up 
with Agamemnon's troops, but formed a band by themselves. Between 
the ships were many lanes and roads, of which, as Lenz suggests, the 
chief ones may probably have extended between the three lines of ships, 
while a great number of lanes run crosswise between the ships. 

There were, writes Lenz, no tents such as are now in use; but all 
the troops had huts,” which were probably of wood and earth with a thatch 





? TI, ii. 595, 526: 
of nev Фоку отіҳаѕ їттатоу ёџфіётоутє, 
Bowr&v 8' ёштАт> ёт” ёриттєр& Өорӯссоуто. 

10 C. G. Lenz, Die Ebene von Troia; Neu Strelitz, 
1798, p. 193. 1 Ti, xiii. 685—689. 

2 Tl, x. 110-113: 
75 (éyelpouev) Atavra таҳђу kal *buAéos @Акгцор 

vióv. 


оісёто és uécamv ёүорӯу, iva wavres `Аҳоої 
ó0aAuoicty wr, où 8€ ppeot chow lavis. 

6 ГІ. xi. 808: 

. тӯ 8) Kal axi Gedy ётєтєйҳато Boot. 

7 TI. viii. 249, 250 : 
map 8€ Ards Bod TepikaA Xét каВВалє veBpóv, 
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8 JI. ii. 86-99. 


GA’ ef Tis kal Tobsde цєтогҳбиєуоѕ KaAEoELEY, 
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3 Л. xiv. 29-31: | 
Tudetdns 'Об8итєй< тє kai *Atpeldns ' Ayauéuvav. 
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ЄЛ. viii. 292-296 ; 
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heey ёт” Afavros kAicías TeAauwriddao, 
HW ex’ "Axirdfjos: то! p’ ётхато vijas etras 
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5 Tl, xix. 172-174: 
* 2. THe Sapa уа dvdpav ’Ayaneuvav 


9 Il. хі. 618-622: 
oi 8 öre 87 KALoinv NnAniadew &ikovro, 
2. . то} 8' (Мёттер kal Maxáov) idp@ &reió- 
xovro xiTóvov, 
aTáyre тот) туо тарй Biv’ adds. 
Дх 661: 
Todal yàp ava стратбу eisi кє^єџВол. 
1 C, G. Lenz, Die Ebene топ Troia, рр. 200— 
203. 
- 2 Jl. xvi. 155, 156: 
Моршёбуаѕ $ Ёр" éroixópevos Odpntev ' AXiAAeUs, 


‘mdyras àyà kirlas съу TeUxeaw- 


and Л. xxiii. 111, 112: 
ovpiids T’ &rpuve kal àyépas üEéuev ÜAqv 
mdytobev ёк KALoL@r. 
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of rushes. The chief had probably his tent in the foremost line of his 
troops: this is certain as regards the tent of Ulysses, in front of which a 
lane passed, and the Agora commenced. All the tents or huts of the 
chiefs must have been more or less like that of Achilles, which is described 
in the 24th book of the Iliad. It was surrounded by an enclosure of 
posts, and had a gate which shut with a bar. Inside, around the hut, 
was a court, in the midst of which stood an altar, for here Achilles 
prayed to Zeus and poured out libations of wine.! The hut proper, called 
oikos and uéXa0pov, but usually &Awín, was surrounded by an open 
vestibule, which rested on posts, and was called wpédouos* and aifovca,* 

from йө the hall’ was entered by an opening called zpó6vpov'* or @dpa.} 

The hall was probably decorated with trinkets won as booty. In this 
sense we may probably explain the glittering walls in the tent of Idomeneus.? 
Behind the hall were chambers, which served partly for storing the 
treasures, partly as a habitation for the female slaves and concubines ; 
here also Achilles and Patroclus had their separate chambers. The 
huts had a thatch of woolly rushes. There must, besides, have been 
in the court sheds for chariots and stables for the horses, of which 
Achilles possessed a whole stud; also stables for oxen, sheep, goats, 
and swine, as for meat-eaters like the Greeks a considerable stock of 
cattle was indispensable. 

Near the ships of Ulysses, and along the shore as far as those of 
Agamemnon, there must have been a considerable space; for the races 
with horses and chariots, as well as the other funeral games to the 
memory of Patroclus, were held there. Here also was an elevated seat 





3 JI. xxiv. 452-456 : 
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5 Jl, xxiv. 471, 472: 
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6 Ti. ix. 639, 640: 
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7 ГІ. xxiv. 673, 674: 
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2 ГІ, xxiii. 558-561: 
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(тєрттї)! as in Nestor's tent, from the top of which Idomeneus looked 
on at the games. Here on the projecting shore were raised the tumulus 
of Patroclus and аё а later period that of Achilles. There was also an 
ancient sepulchral monument, or goal of a hippodrome, consisting of the 
trunk of a tree with two white stones on either side,? and near it a road 
hollowed out by the winter rain.’ 

For nine years the ships of the Greeks appear to have been their 
sole fortification, but then, after the first battle of the lad, by the 
advice of Nestor, a common tumulus was ereeted in front of the ships 
over the ashes of all the dead, to which was joined a high wall with 
towers, and before it was dug a deep moat. The wall was built of 
earth, into which were rammed trunks of trees and stones to give it 
greater solidity.^ It had wooden towers, and in or close to them were 
gates. On the wall and the towers were breastworks (émáX£ew), which 
projected from the wall like steps (xpdccar); also buttresses (ттўАш, 
mwpoBAires), serving to protect and consolidate the wall.’ There seem 
to have been only three gates. Between the wall and the moat was 
а path,5 in front of which a stockade or thick row of palisades was stuck 
into the edge of the moat, in order to render the approach still more 
difficult to the enemy.’ 

I have further to mention the wall of Herakles (reîyos dudiyutov 
“Нракћ\оѕ),‚* called also exom, a sort of rampart which the Trojans 
and Pallas Athené had erected for the protection of Herakles, lest the 
sea-monster which threatened Hesioné with destruction should pursue 
him from the beach to the plain. It therefore appears to have been near 
the shore. 





7 ГП. xxiii. 451: 
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CHAPTER Ш. 
THE HISTORY OF TROY. 


As Mr. Gladstone! rightly remarks, the Dardanian name in the Iliad 
is the oldest of all those namés, found in the Poems, which are linked by 
a distinct genealogy with the epoch of the Trojan war. As already stated, 
Dardanus was called the son of Zeus by Electra, daughter of Atlas, and 
was further said to have come from Samothrace, or from Arcadia, or 
from Italy ;? but Homer mentions nothing of this. Dardanus founded 
Dardania in a lofty position on the slope of Mount Ida; for he was 
not yet powerful enough to form a settlement in the plain. He 
married Bateia; an Idaean nymph,’ daughter of "Teucer, son of the river 
Seamander, and begat Ilus and Erichthonius, who became the richest 
of all mortal men. He had in his pastures three thousand mares, the 
offspring of some of whom,.by Boreas, produced twelve colts of super- 
natural swiftness. Having married Astyoche, daughter of the river 
Simois, he had by her a son called Tros? This latter, who became 
the eponym of the Trojans, had by. his wife Calirrhoé, daughter of 
the Scamander, three sons, called Ilus, Assaracus, and Ganymedes, and 
a daughter, called Cleopatra. Ganymedes having become the most 
beautiful of mankind was carried away by the gods, and made the cup- 





1 Homeric Synchronism, p. 122. 

? Hellanicus, Fragm. 129, ed. Didot; Dionys. 
Hal. i. 50-61; Apollodor. iii. 12. 1; Schol. 
Jiad., xviii. 486 ; Varro, ap. Servium ad Virgil. 
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Byz. s. v. ’ApioBn. 
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5 Apollodorus, iii. 12. 2: otros (Tpós) mapa- 
AaBàv Thv BaciAe(av, Thy èv xdpav ap’ éavroü 
Tpoíav ékdAege. Kal yfiuas KaMippómv thy 
ZkaudpyDpov, yevvg Üvyarépa uiv KAeomdrpav, 
matdas 6€ "IAor kal `Ассаракоу kal l'avvyijonv. 

ГІ. xx. 231, 282% 

Tpwos 8 ab rpeis maibes ёрўцоуєѕ éeyévovro, 
*IAds 7' "Acodpakds Te kal àvr(0cos Tavuundns 
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bearer of Zeus,’ who gave to Tros, as the price of the youth, a team of 
immortal horses. From llus and Assaracus the Trojan and Dardanian 
lines diverge: the former proceeding from llus to Laomedon, Priam and 
Hector; the latter from Assaracus to Capys, Anchises and Aeneas.? 

Паз went to Phrygia, where he arrived during the games instituted 
by the king, in which he took part, and, having conquered in wrestling, 
received from the king, as his prize of victory, fifty youths and fifty 
maidens. The king also gave him, in accordance with an oracle, a cow 
of many colours, directing him to build a city in the place where the 
animal should ite down. llus therefore followed the cow, which lay 
down on the hill of the Phrygian Até, where he built Ilium. Having 
prayed to Zeus to give him a favourable sign, on the following day 
he saw lying before his tent the Palladium, which had fallen from 
heaven (dvizerés). It was three cubits (4Lft.) long, its feet were 
joined; in its right hand it held an uplifted lance, in its left a distaff 
and spindle.'^ 

In Homer Até is represented as the personified power of infatuation 
and delusion, and is the pernicious eldest daughter of Zeus.' She is 
strong and swift;! Hesiod mentions her among the children of Eris ;? 
she walks with her light soft feet over the heads of men? Аё the 
birth of Herakles she caused even her own father, Zeus, to swear an 
over-hasty oath, in consequence of which he seized her by the hair in 
his wrath and cast her out of Olympus, swearing a mighty oath that 


7 ГІ. хх. 233-235 : 

bs (Tavupnins) 6 каАлитто$ Уво vnràv 
ёибрбтоу * 

тфу kal éynpeljarro ео) Ait oivoxoevew, 

KdAAeos elveka olo, Ww á&avdroiw peTein. 

Apollodorus, iii. 12. 2: тойто> џёу ody 810 
KdAAos àvapmácas ZeUs 8” derud, Gedy oivoxóov 
èv obpavQ котєёсттаєу. 

At first Ganymedes is mentioned as cup-bearer 
of the gods, and particularly of Zeus, in the place 
of Hebe (see Virgil, Aeneid. i. 28); afterwards, 
especially since Pindar, he is said to have been 
beloved by Zeus, kdAAeos єїрєка. In the same 
way,in Odys. v. 121, Orion, in Odys. xv. 251, 
Kleitos, and in Apollod. iii. 2, 4 (see //. xi. 1) 
Tithonus, is carried off by Eos on account of 
his beauty. 

5 Hellanicus, Fragm. 146. Apollodorus, 
ii. 5, 9: Taórqv ('Heióvgv) 1580р ékkeiévqv 
*HpakA 2s, bmréa xero odcew abríjv, ei Tas trmous 
mapa Aaouébovros AnweTa, 5 б Zevs тоў THS 
Tavvufbovs aprayis ёдокє. 

Il. v. 265-267 : 

Tis yap то! yevens, hs Трої тєр єйўрїота Zevs 
56x’ vios mou Tavuphdeos + over’ йртто: 
trrwy, doco. €aciw от HÔ т' TéXióv тє. 

° ГІ. xx. 236-240: 

"Idos 8 аў текє@' vibv à àuúpova дао Уа; 

Ааонебшу 8” apa TiOwvdv тёкєто Tipíauéy TÉ, 

Adurov тє KAvríoy 0' "Ikerdová т? б "Apos * 

*Agodpaxos 82 Kdmup: b 8 йр 'Ayxtemv тЄкє 
Taiba 


LL 


айтар ёш °Ауҳістѕ, Пріашоѕ 8 érex" “Ектора 
otov. 

1? Apollodorus, iii. 2, 3: "IAos è eis épvyíav 
&$ikópevos, kal karaħaßàv йт) ToU BaciAéws 
abTÓ0. TeÜciuévoy àyGva, vik& TáAw * Kal AaBaY 
&0Aov mevríkovra Kovpous kal kópas Tas icas, 
ӧбутоѕ aùr ToU Bacikéws kara xpnoudv kal 
Boüv coikiA7v, kal pácavros, èv rep by abri) 
KADR Tóm, толу KTiCew, «тєто TH Bot. ‘H dé 
афікоџёт emt Toy Aeyóuevov Tis $pvylas “ATS 
Aódor, kAÍverai* ёрда méAw ктїта$ "IAos, тайтту 
Mev Inoy ékdAege. TG ёё Ait onuciov ebtá- 
pevos aùT® тї фауђруол, peb’ Tjuépay TÒ ёйтєтёѕ 
IlaAAdBiov mpd тўѕ oKnvijs keipevov ёдєйсото. 


?Ну 86€ тф ueyé8e: тріттҳо, Tois 82 moot cvp- 


BeBnkós, kai Tfj иёу бєйё bópu ӧтриёуоу Ëxov, 
тӯ бё érépa HAaKaTHY Kal трактор. 

и Jj, xix. 91-93: 
прёсВа Ards Ouyarnp” Arn, ў тїутаѕ dara, 
obAouévm, Tis mev 0' &maAol wddes* ob yap ёт” 


ober 
трата, àAA' ёра frye kar’ àvbpàv краста, 
Baivet. 


2 Tl. ix. 505-507: 
ў 8 "Arm сӨєуарӣ тє kal &áprimos * обуєка тата$ 
mohAbv trenmpobéer, plavei DÉ тє Tacay ёт’ alay 
BAdrTova avOpdmous. 

2 Theogonia, 230 : 

Avavoulqv, "Атти Te, cvv7beas GAAHANSLW. 

3 Jl. xix. 91-93, just cited. See also Rhianus 
ap. Stob. Mor, iv. p. 54. 
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she should not return thither; 
of men.‘ 

The tradition cited above from Apollodorus is confirmed by Lyco- 
phron? as well as by Eustathius, Hesychius,” and Stephanus Byzan- 
tinus? From all these authorities my friend Professor Otto Keller? 
has concluded with certainty “the existence of a Phrygian goddess 
Até, her worship on the hill of Hissarlik as well as on a second hill 
on the river Rhyndacus, and her idol which fell from heaven." The 
Шап Athené, who originated from this Até, appears on a medal as 
an especially Phrygian goddess, wearing the Phrygian cap. She is 
distinguished from the common Greek Até or infatuation, who is a 
mere abstraction, by the epithet 7 Ppuyia. Probably she was related 
to the Phrygian god Atis (Attis or Atys). Owing to the similarity in the 
sound of their names, after the conquest of the land by the Greeks, Até 
and Athené were combined, and thus originated the peculiar Athené Ilias 
with the Phrygian cap, spear, torch, and owl. The non-Hellenie torch 
was replaced by the distaff and spindle. In the Ephesian Artemis we see. 
before us a very non-Hellenic, but genuine Asiatic goddess, confounded 
with an Hellenic goddess; nay, a goddess overloaded with symbols of 
maternity confounded with a virgin goddess. We have examples of the 
remoulding of the names of Asiatic deities in a Greek form, amongst 
others, in Eileithyia-Yoledeth, Moledeth, Mylitta ; or in Apollo Ismenius, 
who is the Phoenician Eshmun; for the common etymology from the 
Indo-European ‘sh, ‘desire,’ is not satisfactory. Even the Zeus Meili- 


and she quickly fell on the works 





* 71. хіх. 126-131: 
айтіка б eth’ "Атти kepadijs Мтаротлокӣцого, 
xwdpuevos ppecly jot, kal dore картєрду Üpkoy 
ш тот? és OŬAvuróv тє kai obpavüv ёстєрдєута 
abTis ёАєйтєтӨш!”Атту, $ TávTas ààTat. 
ds eimóv eppupev àm’ obpavoU ёстєрдєртоѕ 
Xeipl mepiarpéas · Taxa $ ikcro ёрү ёудрётоу. 
5 Alexandra, 28-30: 
7 ò’ &v0cov a xácaca Вакҳеєїоу отда, 

“Arns an’ ükpov BovrAavokriarov Adpwr, 
тоу 8 an’ apxis px’ “AAcEdvipa Aóyev. 
See Schol. Vindobon. I. ap. Bachmann, p. 15: 
Adpos тру ToU ékaAeiro kai “Anos (probably 
instead of "Arios); and Tzetzes: йттз fryouy 
BAGBns, À дош üpovs, Adpov ürns Kal BovrAa- 
ибктістоу Thy Tpolay Aéyer. . . . Adpbavos бё 
катаклотцод *yeyovóros ёк Хаџобріктѕ eis Thy 
üvrvrépa үй» тєролойтол kal Thy voy Tpolav 
fueAAe krí(e . Xpnouds 82 тотоу keAbe кт(- 
(ev тфу Adpoy ToUrov eimóv BAdBmv yevéobar 
тодтоу тоїѕ abTbv KaTouKhoaow. èv Т1рїйт бё 
euavrevoato. čxpnoe 82 aùr б Tpinraios 
"AmdAAwy uù KTICew Toy Adpov тодтор, &TNS "yàp 
abrir ёфт. бф kal AápBavos keAvÜOcls айтфу ойк 
ёктітєр, &AAà Thy bd Thy “19%и Aapõaviav, трб- 
тєроу ZkaudvdpovaAdHoy kadoupevny, Ват1\єйоуто$ 
Tóre Tüv Tpwik&v pepay Tevkpov той Xkaudybpov 
kai "IOaías иифтѕ. oF Skaudvdpov Tijv Üv'yarépa, 
Ватєау AaBoy ó Adpdavos, hy kal 6 Аукбфрш> 
Apia Bay A€vyei yevvĝ “Irov kal "Epix0óriov * àv 


"IAos dmats reAevrü, 'Epix0óvios бё ef 'Aarvóxns 
Tis Siuóevros yery Tp@a. Tpwds kal KaAAup- 
pons тїз Skaudvbpou “los (sic) kal ётєро. "Os 
"IAos eis dpwylav bày kal &yüva órd ToU 
BaciXées тєдешёуоу єйрфу vine maAnv, kal 
AaB&v ёк ToU BaciAées GOAov v кбраѕ kal v 
kópovs, ёк хрттшой єїтєто Bol mAavm0clay ёк 
Мисіаѕ, ўтіѕ apixouevn ёт) Toy Aeyóuevov Tis 
Ppvylas “Arns Aó$ov karakA(vera, ёуда тд» 
ктісаѕ б "IXos "IAtov ékdAeae. 

в Eustath. ad Л. xix. 136: gaol 8ё eis “Iov 
kaTevnvexOcu pipetoay Thv “Атти, бф kal "Ans 
Adpos ékei, оў б Avkójpwv uéuvmrat. ToUTo бё 
йттєїш< тётАаттош did Tas ueydAas üras, йѕ ёк 
Aids oi Tp@es ётабоу. Schol. in Tl. i. 591: 
Adpos “Arns èv Tpola тарй Avkódpovi, čvða bm 
Aids éxelym épplim, ós каї èv rois "Amíevos 
kal ‘Hpodépov dyAovrat. > 

T 8. v. *АтфАофо$ * obras Tb “Inoy ("IAcop 
cod.) ёкаћєїто прётоу. 

8 “Тор тбліѕ Tpwddos dad "IAov, їр of Tpões 
”Атти (кти in the MS.) éxáAour kal “Arns 
Aópov- Bevrépa (аўтйз Adpor úo in the MS.) 
èv тӯ Протортід: mapa ‘Puvõdkw тотай. 

? Die Entdeckung Ilion's zu Hissarlik ; Frei- 
burg, 1875. 

10 Schol. ad Г. i. 591: €v0a órd Aids ёкєірт 
èppipn ; also Apollodorus, iii. 12, and Diodorus, 
Fragm. 14, p. 640; Wessel. a Giimerés. 
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chios, with his soft name, is only the Hellenie mask of the terrible 
Moloch, greedy of human sacrifices. 

* Now with regard to the cow of many colours, this animal is quite 
in its place in the tradition of the foundation of the temple of the 
Ilian Athené. Nay, it may serve as an authentic proof of the genuine- 
ness and antiquity of the legend, which is told us by Apollodorus, and 
was certainly not invented by him. The legend of which we speak is 
common Indo-European property. Horses, stags, bears, and bulls 
designate the place where’ churches and monasteries are to be built; 
these animals direct also the building of castles, cities, and colonies, 
A god-sent animal is wont to show the wandering army their place of 
settlement. Sacred cows indicate by standing still the place for 
church building? We find similar legends in Friedreich? То this 
class belong, the legend of the Opicians who were guided by a bull, 
and the peculiar rite of drawing the furrows with a plough whereby 
Roman cities were consecrated. A cow also showed Cadmus, when he 
came from Asia, the site where Thebes was to be erected: this cow 
had on each side a white mark in the form of the full moont A cow, 
probably likewise a symbol of the mon goddess, was the symbol on the 
coins of the Cilician cities of Tarsus, Mallus, and Soloi, likewise of 
Side? We also see the cow on the medals of the neighbouring 
Cyzicus. Marquardt’ refers this to Persephone. We think we are 
not mistaken in understanding the cow of many colours, which indi- 
cated the site of Troy, as the sacred symbol of Athené or Até, the 
goddess of Night or the Moon. The fifty boys and fifty girls who 
follow the moon-cow are nothing else than the fifty weeks of the year.’ 
From the Ilian coins, on which is represented the sacrifice of a cow 
before the statue of Athené Шав, we infer that the cow was chosen as 
the sacrificial animal of that goddess, which seems also to be proved 
from Homer." Thus for every one who does not wilfully shut his eyes 
we have furnished the proof that the legend of the foundation of Ilium 
is by no means a frivolous or childish invention of Apollodorus, but an 
ancient legend of primitive growth, which is devised with beautiful sym- 
bolism, and relates to the peculiarities of the worship of the Ilian Athené. 
Nay, this legend also contains a very interesting topographical notice 
concerning the hill of Até, a notice which has not been understood 
either by the narrators themselves, or till now by the commentators. 





1 бее Н. B. Schindler, Aberglaube des Mittel- 
alters, p. 265. 

? Vernaleken, Apensagen, 316. 

3 Symbolik und Mythologie der Natur, р. 498. 

4 Pausanias, ix. 12, $ 1: Aéyerai 8$ ка] 60e 
бт? abrüv Adyos, ús ётибиті ёк Aedpav Каби® 
THY ёт} daxéwy Bods "yévovro ўуєифу THs Topelas, 
Thy бё Body тойтту mapa BovkóAev elvai Tav 
TleAd-yovros aynrhy: émi 8ё éxarépa tis Bods 
тАєир@ aueiov émeivai Aevkóv, eikaa uévov KUKAw 
THs ceAfjvms, ómóre ely wApys: ёе 06 ёра 
Kdouov ка) Tbv civ aùr otpatdy evraida 
оїкйтал катё ToU Oeod Thy uavrelav, ёудо, ў BoUs 


#шєААє кацойса ÓókNdgeiw * àmopalvovow обу kal 
ToUTo TÒ Xwplor. 

5 Brandis, Münzwescn in Vorderasien, p. 354. 

$ Mionnet, Nos. 168, 308, 410 ; see also Sestini, 
Descr. d. Stateri Ant. p. 54. 

7 Cyzicus und sein Gebiet, р. 134. 

8 See E. Gerhard, Prodromus, p. 167. 

э Müller, Wieseler, and Oesterley, D. А. K. ii. 
21, 992; Sestini, Descr. Num. vii. 3, p. 396; 
Pellerin, R. et V. ii. 31. 3. 

10 Ji, vi. 93, 94: 

кої of бтосҳёсӣои SvoKaldera Bods evi vn 

divis T)kéo ras, iepevaépev, et к? eAchon. 
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To this the medieval legends of the saints offer hundreds of parallels, 
which German science has only lately understood in the sense in 
which, as I have shown, it must be understood in the legend of the 
hill of Até." 

Thus, according to the tradition, saered llios was built by Ilus, who 
married Eurydice, daughter of Adrastus. His son Laomedon married, as 
some said, Strymo, daughter of the Scamander, according to others 
Plakia, daughter of Atreus or of Leucippos; his sons were Tithonus, 
Lampon, Clytius, Hicetaon, Podarces; his daughters, Hesione, Cilla, and 
Astyoche. As already stated, it was under Laomedon that the walls of 
Troy were built by Poseidon alone,? or by him and Apollo? and also that 
the city was attacked and captured by Herakles, who killed the king and 
all his sons except Podarces. Herakles having allowed Hesioné to choose 
from among them whomsoever she wished, she chose Podarces; but 
Herakles demanded that he should first be sold as a slave, allowing 
her to buy him afterwards with whatever she pleased. He was there- 
fore sold, and Hesioné bought him back with her veil, in consequence 
of which he was called Priam (IIpíauos, from mplac@a, “to purchase.” 
particip. mptapevos).* 

Grote? says: “ As Dardanus, Trós, and Ilos are respectively epo- 
nyms of Dardania, Troy, and Ilium, so Priam is eponym of the Acropolis 
Pergamum. Прѓашоѕ is in the Aeolic dialect Ilégpauos (Hesychius): 
upon which Ahrens remarks, ‘caeterum ex hac Aeolica nominis forma 
apparet, Priamum non minus arcis llepyáuov eponymum esse, quam 
Ilum urbis, Troém populi; llépyaua enim a llepíaua natum est, v in y 
mutato.’ "5 

I may here remind the reader that there were several cities of a 
similar name; first the celebrated Pergamon in the Mysian province 
of Teuthrania, and then Pergamus in Crete, considered by Cramer? to 
be identieal with the present Perama on the north side of the island. 
According to Virgil? this latter city was founded by Aeneas. 

Priam married the Phrygian princess Hecabé (Lat. Hecuba), daughter 
of Cisseus, who is a very distinguished character in the Iliad. By 


1 Apollodorus, iii. 2, 3: "IAos бё yhuas Eùpv- 
$1кти thy `Адраістоу, Aaouébovra ёүёуутсєу · bs 
yauc? Srpuuw thy ZkaudvyBpov: Kara Bé Tiwas, 
Плакіау тђи 'ATpéws, кат” éviovs бє, Aevkimrmov* 
kal Texvot maidas pev Т:Өоубу, Adumwva, KAbriov, 
"Ikerdova, YloBápkqv * Ouyarépas 0€, 'Hoióvgv, 
kai Kiar ко} "Aavóxqv. 

2 ГІ. xxi. 442-449: 
péuvnat, boa $) má8ouev kakà “Irov ёнф1$ 
родро: vài Pedy, Or’ ayhvopi AaouéBovri 
тёр Aids erOdyres Өптєйсацєу eis éviavróv 
p100@ Eri bur Ò 52 onualvwy éméreAAev. 

ў то: èyù Tpweoot wédAw тёр: тєїҗоз Edema, 
ep) тє kal udda kaXdv, iv’ üppmkros móAis etn- 
oiBe, av 8 eiA(mobas €Atkas Bobs BovkoAéeakes 
"Ins ёр kvnuoiot moAUTTUXOU ÝANÉTONS. 

3 П. vii. 449—453: 
тєїҗо$ ereixyicoayro veðv тєр, aud) 8e тафро/ 


diAacav, ой5ё бєоїтї Sdcav к^етйѕ ExaTouBas ; 
той 8 ў то. kAéos Ёттол oov T ёт) klõvarar hós 
тод 8” emiAnoovra, vb ёуй каї oiBos "AmÓAXev 
ро AaouéBovri oAlacauev @0А1саитєѕ. 

4 Apollodorus, ii. 6. 4: ка} тайтп ('Hoióvn) 
cvyxepet r&y aixpardrwy, by JjüeXev йуєсдси. 
Ths 82 aípovuévgs тфу adeApdv Побаркту, ёфт 
deity трӧтоу aùrdv BoüNov "yevéa8at, Kal Tóre, ті 
mote boUcav avr’ ойто, AaBeiv aùróv. 'H бе, 
тітраскоцёуоо, Thy KaAUMTpaY abedouern тїз 
кєфаАўз avrédwxev- ü0ev Toddpxns Tipíauos 
kA 0n. 

5 History of Greece, i. p. 265. 

* Ahrens, De Dialecto Aeolica, 8. 7, p. 56; 
compare ibid. 28. 8, p. 150, терр’ amddw. 

7 Cramer, Desc. of Anc. Greece, iii. p. 383. 

8 Aen. iii. 133. 
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her and other women he had fifty sons and twelve daughters? 
Among the sons were Hector," Paris, Deiphobus, Helenus, Troilus, 
Polites, Polydorus; among the daughters, Laodice, Creüsa, Polyxena, 
and Cassandra, were the most distinguished. Тһе birth of Paris was 
preceded by formidable presages; for Hecuba dreamed that she was 
delivered of a firebrand, and Priam, on consulting the soothsayers, was 
informed that the son about to be born would cause the destruction 
of Troy. Accordingly he was exposed on Mount Ida, was brought up 
by shepherds, and was finally recognized and adopted by his parents.! 
He was distinguished for beauty and strength, and was a courageous 
defender of the flocks and shepherds, for which reason he was called 
Alexandros (defender of men)? Ву his wife Oenone, daughter of the 
river Cebren, he had a son Corythus? To Paris came the three god- 
desses, Heré, Aphrodité, and Athené, that he might decide the dispute 
which had arisen among them at the nuptials of Thetis and Peleus, 
as to which of them was the most beautiful -Paris awarded the prize 
to Aphrodité, who had promised him the most beautiful of women for 
his wife; in consequence of which Heré and Athené became the bitter 
enemies of Troy. Paris then built ships and went on a visit to 
Sparta, where he was hospitably received by Menelaus, whose wife Helen 
he carried off, together with large treasures, under the protection of 
Aphrodité? and returned by way of Egypt and Phoenicia to Troy.‘ 
Menelaus found universal sympathy among the Greek chiefs. Ten 
years were spent in equipping the expedition destined to avenge the 
outrage. By the united efforts of all the Greek chiefs a force was at 
length assembled at Aulis in Boeotia, consisting of 1186 ships and more 
than 100,000 men, under the command of the dva& avdpav, Agamemnon, 
king of Mycenae. This force outnumbered by more than ten to one 
any that the Trojans conld oppose to it, and was superior to the defenders 
of Troy even with all her allies included." 





? Tl. vi. 242-250: “Extopes). A prince belonging to the regal 
GAN’ re 05 Пріїйцою Sdmov vepikaAA E Tkaver, family of Chios, anterior to the Ionian settle- 
Ёєстӯѕ аїбойттт! rervyuévovy—avTàp èv alte ment, as mentioned by the Chian poet lón 
тєўтїкорт” evecav Ө4Лошог Ёєстого AlBo.0, (Pausanias, vii. 3. 3), was so called.” 
mAnaío: GAAHAwY Sedunuevor- evOa $ maies 1 Apollodorus, iii. 11.5; Hyg. Fab. 91; Ovid, 


кош@уто Тїр@доо mapa mynoTis алб ҳос. 
koupawy 5 ётерюдєу ёуаутіог &vbo0ev aUA1s 
8шбєк” ёсау Téyeor Өа\оџо $єттоїо Albor, 
TAnGio GAAHAwY Bebunuévoi* ёдо 5 yauBpol 
koiuóvro Пріїрого тар aibolns GAdxo.w. 

10 Grote, History of Greece, vol. i. p. 265, те- 
marks: * Hector was affirmed, both by Stesichorus 
and Ibykus, to be the son of Apollo (Stesichorus, 
ар. Schol. Ven. ad Iliad. xxiv. 259; Ibyci Fragm. 
xiv. ed. Schneidewin): both Euphorion (Fr. 125, 
Meincke) and Alexander Aetolus follow the same 
idea. Stesichorus further stated, that after the 
siege Apollo had carried Hekabé away into 
Lykia to rescue her from captivity (Pausanias, 
x. 27. 1). According to Euripides, Apollo had 
promised that she should die in Troy (Troad. 
421). By Sappho, Hector was given as a sur- 
name of Zeus, Zebs “Extwp (Hesychius, s. v. 


Her. xvi. 45, and 359; Homer, Z7. iii. 325, xii. 
93; Serv. ad Virg. Aen. v. 370. 

2 Apollodorus, iii. 12. 5; Schol. Hom. Z7. iii. 
325. 

3 Tzetz. ad Lycophr. 57; Conon, Narr, 22; 
Parthen. Erot. 34. 

t Serv, ad Virg. Aen. i. 27; Il. xxiv. 25; 
Tzetz. ad Lycophr. 93. 

5 Hom. Jl. iii. 46-49, 144; vii. 350-363; 
Apollodorus, iii. 12. 6. See also Paus. iii. 22. 
2; also in the argument of the Cyprian Poem 
(comp. Aesehyl., Agamemnon, 534). 

5 Hom. Od. iv. 228; Il. vi. 291; Herod, й. 
113. 

7 Jl.ii.128. As Grote remarks, Uschold makes 
the total as great as 135,000 men (Geschichte 
des Troianischen Krieges, p. 9; Stuttgart, 1836). 
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After many hindrances, the fleet at last reached the shore of the Plain 
of Troy. The Trojans had gathered troops from all the districts of their 
own country between the Aesepus and the Caieus, as well as allies from 
various parts of Asia Minor and Thrace: Carians, Mysians, Lycians under 
Sarpedon, Maeonians, Phrygians, Thracians, Paeonians, and Alizonians.* 
But the Trojans in vain opposed the landing; they were routed and 
driven within their walls. After this, the war was carried on with little 
vigour for nine years, during which the Greeks seem to have occupied 
their time principally in attacks on neighbouring cities. Thus Achilles 
stormed Thebé, Lyrnessus, Pedasus, Lesbos, and other places, twelve 
towns on the coast and eleven in the interior. * Ten years was,” as 
Grote? remarks, *the fixed epical duration of the siege of Troy, just as 
five years was the duration of the siege of Kamikus by the Kretan arma- 
ment, which came to avenge the death of Minos." Ten years of prepa- 
ration, ten years of siege, and ten years of wandering for Odysseus, were 
periods suited to the rough chronological dashes of the ancient epic, and 
suggesting no doubts nor difficulties with the original hearers. But it 
was otherwise when the same events came to be contemplated by the 
historieising Greeks, who could not be satisfied without either finding 
or inventing satisfactory bonds of coherence between the separate events. 
Thucydides tells us that the Greeks were less numerous than the poets 
have represented, and that, being moreover very poor, they were unable 
to procure adequate and constant provisions: hence they were compelled 
io disperse their army, and to employ a part of it in cultivating the 
Chersonese, a part in marauding expeditions over the neighbourhood. 
Could the whole army have been employed at once against Troy (he says), 
the siege would have been much more speedily and easily concluded.! 
If the great historian could permit himself thus to amend the legend in 
so many points, we might have imagined that a simpler course would 
have been to include the duration of the siege among the list of poetical 
exaggerations, and to affirm that the real siege had lasted only one year 
instead of ten. But it seems that the ten years’ duration was so capital 
a feature in the ancient tale, that no critic ventured to meddle with it." 

The Iliad describes the events of the war in the tenth year during a 
period of fifty-one days. It begins with the wrath of Achilles, of which 





8 See the Catalogue of the Trojans, Z7. ii. 815- 
877. 

9 History of Greece, i. p. 274. 

10 Herodotus, vii, 170. Ten years is a proper 
mythical period for a great war to last. The 
war between the Olympic gods and the Titan 
gods lasts ten years (Hesiod, Theogon. 636): 
compare dexdr@ éviavrd (Hom. Od. xvi, 17). 

l Thucyd. і. 11: Afri & jv ой ў óAvyav- 
Opwria тосойтоу, Ücov n &xpmuaTía* THs "yàp 
трофїз йторіа тфу тє cTparby doso Ñyayov, 
ко} ücov Amilov abróBev толєрдойута Bioreórew, 
ereidh re ёфикбшєроі uáxm éxpárnaar (^ov Bé - 
vb yàp ёриџа TQ cTpaTomébe ойк tw ётеҳі- 
cavo), pulvovra 8 o0)" évravda mácy тў биуй- 
pet xpyoduevor, GAAG mpb; *yewpylav тїз Xep- 


covícov тратбиєуо: Kol Anorelay тїз трофӯѕ 
Gropla* ў kal maAdov of 'Трёєѕ айту дієстор- 
pévwv Tà Séxa ётт àvreixov Bla тої del ўхо- 
Acimouévois @утЇїтаА\о: bytes mepiovaíav SE ei 
Або» Éxovres трофїз, Kal bvres @Өрдо: üvev 
Anatelas kal yewpylas tvvex@s Tbv móňepov 
Diépepov, babies kv udxmn kparoSvres eiXov, оїүє 
kal ойк @0рбо, àAAà pépet TH Gel mapóvri 
&vreiXov* modtopkia $ àv mpooradeCouevor èv 
éAdacovi тє xpóve Kal amovmrepoy Thy Tpolay 
єЇХоў* ёла 5 ёухртиатіау Ta тє mpd тоўтор 
dobevi iv, kal айта ye $) тайта дуоџастбтота 
Tüw "plv yevdueva Snrovra тоїѕ Epyos бтодє- 
éorepa бита THs phuns Kal ToU viv тєрї abTGy 
bid ovs motàs Adyor котєтҳлкбтоѕ. 
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Apollo was the originating cause, from eagerness to avenge the injury 
which his priest Chryses had suffered from Agamemnon. Under the 
influence of his anger, Achilles refuses to put on his armour, and keeps 
his Myrmidons in the camp. The other Greek chiefs vainly strove to 
make amends for this hero's absence. The humiliation which they 
underwent was severe; they were many times defeated by Hector and the 
Trojans, and driven to their ships. At last the fearful distress of the 
Greeks aroused the anxious and sympathising Patroclus, who extorted a 
reluctant consent from Achilles to allow him and the Myrmidons to avert 
the last extremity of ruin. Patroclus was killed by Hector, when 
Achilles, forgetting his anger, drove the Trojans with great slaughter 
within their walls, and killed Hector, with whose funeral the Iliad ends. 

Then—to follow the story from the allusions in Homer, and from 
later epic poets and mythologists—there came from Thrace to the relief 
of the Trojans the beautiful warlike queen of the Amazons, Penthesileia, 
with a band of her countrywomen; but she too was slain by the invincible 
arm of Achilles. 

The dismayed Trojans were again animated with hope by the arrival 
of Memnon,? son of Tithonus and Eós, the most stately of living men, 
with a troop of Aethiopians, who at first made great havoe among the 
Greeks, and killed even the hero Antilochus, son of Nestor; but at last 
Memnon himself was slain by Achilles in single combat. After proving, 
by a series of most ingenious arguments, that in all probability Memnon 
was the leader of the Keteioi or Hittites, Mr. Gladstone? adds: “ Now, if 
Memnon were leader of the Keteioi, it may be observed, in the first place, 
that this country lay far eastward in the same parallel of latitude as 
Southern Greece; and he might therefore, with ample consistency, be 
called by the poet, son of the Morning. And most certainly the Homeric 
statement, that Memnon was the famous son of the Morning, would be in 
thorough accordance both with the poet's geographical idea of the East 
and sunrise, which the Odyssey by no means carries far towards the 
south, and with the fame to which the Khita (Keteioi), as the resolute and 
somewhat successful opponents of the vast Egyptian power, may well 
have attained." Memnon's tomb was shown on a hill near the mouth of 
the Aesepus in the Propontis.* 

Soon after Memnon's death, Achilles himself was slain near the Seaean 
Gate by an arrow from the quiver of Paris According to Dictys 
Cretensis (ii. 29), the murder took place in the temple of Apollo at 
Thymbra, whither Achilles had gone to marry Polyxena.® 





2 Odyss. xi. 522: 

ketvov 5 кай\Аиттоу Yov uerà Méuvova diov. 
See also Od. iv. 187; Pindar, Pyth, vi. 31. 
Aeschylus (ap. Strab. xv. p. 728) conceives 
Memnon as a Persian, who had come from Susa. 

According to Ctesias, the expedition under 
Memnon was sent by the king of Assyria to the 
relief of his vassal, Priam of Troy. Ctesias pre- 
tended to have got this information from the 
royal archives, According to Diodorus (ii. 22 
and iv. 77), the Egyptians asserted that Memnon 


had come from Egypt. 

3 Homeric S,nchronism, p. 178. 

4 Strabo, xiii. p. 587: ómép 8ё Tis ёкВолӯѕ 
TOU Aicíjmov axeBóv тї... . стадіоиѕ колоудѕ 
ёст, ёр $ тафоѕ deixvuTat Mépvovos ToU 
TiOwvod. 

5 Il, xxii. 860; Soph. Philoct. 834; Virgil, 
Aen. vi. 56. 
` 6 See Philostratus, Her. 19. 11; Hyginus, 
Fab. 107, 110; Q. Smyrneus, iii. 50; Tzetzes, 
ad Lycophr. 307. 
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The Greeks learned from Helenus, son of Priam, whom Ulysses had 
captured in ambuscade,’ that Troy could not be taken unless both 
Philoctetes and Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, joined the besiegers. 
The former had been left on Lemnos at the beginning of the campaign, 
having been stung in the foot by a serpent, and having become intolerable 
to the Greeks from the stench of the wound. But he had still the 
peerless bow and arrows of Herakles, which were said to be essential to 
the capture of Troy. He was brought by Diomedes to the Greek camp, 
and healed by Machaon;* he fought bravely against the Trojans, 
and killed Paris in single combat with one of the arrows of Herakles. 
Ulysses fetched Neoptolemus from Scyros, whilst the Trojans were 
reinforced by Eurypylus, king of the Keteioi (or Khita) on the 
Caieus, who was son of Telephus and Astyoché, sister of Priam. He 
came with a large band and killed Machaon, but was himself slain by 
Neoptolemus.? This son of Achilles drove the Trojans back with 
great slaughter within their walls, from whence they never again came 
forth to give battle.’ 

But nevertheless Troy was to remain impregnable so long as it 
retained the Palladium, which—as we have before said—had been given 
by Zeus to the founder of the city, Ilus. Ulysses, however, having 
disguised his person with miserable clothes and self-inflicted wounds, 
introduced himself into the city, and found means to carry away the 
Palladium by stealth. He was recognized only by Helen, who concerted 
with him means for the capture of the town.’ A final stratagem was 
resorted to. At the suggestion of Athené, Epeius and Panopeus con- 
structed a hollow wooden horse, capacious enough to contain a hundred 
men, In this horse the most eminent of the Greek heroes concealed 
themselves, whilst the whole Greek army, having burnt their tents and 
pretended to give up the siege, sailed away with their ships, which they 
anchored behind Tenedos. Overjoyed to see themselves finally relieved, 
the Trojans issued from the city and wondered at the stupendous horse, 
on which was written, that it was dedicated to Athené by the departing 
Greeks. They were long at a loss what to do with it; and the anxious 
heroes from within heard their consultations, as well as the voice of 
Helen, when she pronounced the name of each hero, counterfeiting the 
accent of his wife's voice. Some desired to bring it into the city and 
io -dedicate it to the gods; others advised distrust of the enemy’s 
legacy. Laocoón, the priest of Poseidon, came with his two sons, and, 
in his indignation, thrust his spear against the horse. The sound 
revealed that the horse was hollow; but at the same moment Laocoón 


* Soph. Philoct. 604. 

8 Sophocles (Philoct. 1437, 1438) makes Hera- 
kles send Asklepius to the Greek camp to heal 
the wound. 

9 Pausanias, iii. 26, § 7. 

10 Odyss. xi. 510-520 ; Quint. Smyrn. vii. 533- 
544, viii. 201. 

1 Arctinus, ap. Dionys. Halic. i. 69; Hom. 
Od. iv. 244-264 ; Virg. Aen. ii. 161-167 ; Quint. 


Smyrn. x. 351-360, With this legend about 
the Palladium may be compared, as Grote sug- 
gests, the Roman legend respecting the Ancilia 
(Ovid, Fasti, iii. 381). 

? Odyss, iv. 275-289; Aen. ii. 13-20.  Stesi- 
chorus gave, as Grote states, in his "IA(ov 
Ilépsis, the number of heroes in the wooden 
horse as 100. (Stesichor. Fragm. 26, ed. Kleine; 
compare Athenaeus, xiii, p. 610.) 
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and one of his sons perished miserably, two monstrous serpents having 
been sent by Heré out of the sea to destroy them. The Trojans, 
terrified by this spectacle, and persuaded by the perfidious counsels 
of the traitor Sinon—who had been expressly left behind by the Greeks 
to give them false information—were induced to drag the fatal fabric 
into their city; and, as the gate was not broad enough to admit it, 
they even made a breach in their own wall. Thus the horse was 
introduced into the Acropolis, and placed in the Agora before Priam’s 
palace. But even now opinions were divided; many demanding that 
the horse Should be cut in pieces, others advising that it should be 
dragged to the highest point of the Acropolis, and thrown thence 
on the rocks below. The strongest party, however, insisted on its being 
dedicated to the gods, as a token of gratitude for their deliverance.? 

After sunset the Greek fleet returned to the shore of the Plain of 
Troy, and awaited the preconcerted signal. Whilst the Trojans indulged 
in riotous festivities, Sinon kindled the fire-signal and assisted the con- 
cealed heroes to open the secret door in the horse’s belly, out. of which 
they descended. Тһе city was now assailed from within and without, and 
was completely sacked and destroyed, nearly the whole population being 
slain. Priam, who had vainly sought refuge at the altar of Zeus Herkeios, 
was killed by Neoptolemus. His son Deiphobus, who, after the death of 
his brother Paris, had become the husband of Helen, was attacked by 
Ulysses and Menelaus: he defended his house desperately, but was finally 


overcome and slain. 


Thus Menelaus at length won back his wife.* 





3 Odys. viii. 492, xi. 523; the Argument of 
the "IAíov Mépors of Arctinus, р. 21; Bacchylides 
and Euphorion, ap. Servium, ad Aen. ii. 201. 

Grote, History of Greece, i. 280, says: “ Both 
Sinon and Laocoén originally came from the old 
epic poem of Arctinus, though Virgil may per- 
haps have immediately borrowed both them, and 
other matters in his second book, from a poem 
passing under the name of Pisander. (Macrob. 
Saturn. v. 2; Heyne, Excurs. 1 ad Aen. ii.; 
Welcker, Der epische Cyclus, p. 97.) In Quintus 
Smyrnaeus (xii. 366), the Trojans torture and 
mutilate Sinon to extort from him the truth; his 
endurance, sustained by the inspiration of Heré, 
is proof against the extremity of suffering, and 
he adheres to his false tale. This is probably 
an incident of the old epic, though the delicate 

` taste of Virgil, and his sympathy with the 
Trojans, induced him to omit it.  Euphorion 
ascribed the proceedings of Sinon to Ulysses; 
he also gave a different cause for the death 
of Laocoón. (Fragm. 35, 36, p. 55, ed. Düntz, 
in the Fragments of Epic Poets after Alex- 
ander the Great.) Sinon is éraipos °Обисоєоѕ 
in Pausanias, x. 27. 1.” 

4 Odys. viii. 492-520: 

BAN’ йує òh peta yO, kai їттоу kómuov üewrov, 
Dovparéov, Toy "Emeios èrolnoev avv 'A0fvn, 

бу тот” és ёкрбтоМму DóAov ğyaye ios *Oducceds, 
avdpav eumdhoas, o1" IAtov é£xAdmratav. 

ой kev Öh MOL тайт karà Molpay катаАеёп5, 


avtixa kal maow шибўсоиои avOpdmooww, 
Ós йра ro, mpdppwy Oebs ётатє Ücamw боту. 

4s Pal’, ò 8° ópum9els Өєод Ñpxero, aive 9 

aodhv, 
evOev éAív ws of деу eVooeApwy ёт} уф» 
Bávres üménAeiov, тӯр èv ràiwinor BaddyTes, 
*Аруєїо:, Tol ё 78y ayaxduToy aup °"Одис?а 
clar él Tedwy a-yoph KexaAvumevor imme * 
ойто! yap ши Tp@es és ёкрдтоћи épócavro. 
Ós 8 uev ёттїкє!, ToL $ ükpvra TIAN’ дгудрєџор, 
шеро: dup avróv* тріҳа 8€ aquo {уборе Bovan, 
йе біолтА Ёол коїАоу Sopu vadi холк, 
i) kata merpáwv BaXéew épbzavras ёт йкрт, 
NE у меү' üyarua єди @єАкт®рио> elvai, 
Th тєр 8) kal ётєта TeAcUTHTETHaL EUEAAEY * 
айта yap у àmoréoba ётђи móAis àupuca sim 
Dovpárcov uéyav immoy, 60 caro mávres üpwroi 
"Apryelev Трфєсті фдуоу kai кўра, oépovres. 
Heidev 5° ås йсти дієтрабоу vies “Axaay 
їттдбєу éixruevoi, KoiAov Aóxov ёктроћітбитеѕ. 
аллоу 8” BAAD üciBe тбл кераї(ёџєу aimív, 
ajràp 'OBvca ja прот) déuata Атіфо Boro 
Bhuevot, бт’ "Арта, сох ёут:060 MeveAde. 
keib Ò) alvórarov móAeuov фіто тохилтаут@ 
vikoa kal ётета did иеуйбоушоу "AOfvmv. 

But the story of Helen and of the Trojan 
war was differently told by the priests of Mem- 
phis to Herodotus, who gives us the following 
account of it (Herodotus, translated by Rawlin- 
son, ii. 113-121): “The priests, in answer to my 
enquiries on the subject of Helen, informed me 
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Thus Troy was destroyed, as Aeschylus says: the altars, the temples, 





of the following particulars." [Here Rawlinson 
(p. 184) justly observes that the fact of Homer 
having believed that Helen went to Egypt only 
proves that the story was not invented in the 
time of Herodotus, but was current long before,] 
* When Alexander had carried off Helen from 
Sparta, he took ship and sailed homewards. .On 
his way across the Aegean, a gale arose, which 
drove him from his course and took him down 
to the sea of Egypt. Hence, as the wind did 
not abate, he was carried on to the coast, when 
he went ashore, landing at the Salt-pans, in that 
mouth of the Nile which is now called the 
Canobic. At this place there stood upon the 
shore a temple, which still exists, dedicated to 
Hercules. If a slave runs away from his 
master, and taking sanctuary at this shrine 
gives himself up to the god, and receives cer- 
tain sacred marks upon his person, whosoever 
his master may be, he cannot lay hand on him. 
This law still remained unchanged to my time. 
Hearing, therefore, of the custom of the place, 
the attendants of Alexander deserted him and 
fled to the temple, where they sat as suppliants. 
While there, wishing to damage their master, 
they accused him to the Egyptians, narrating all 
the circumstances of the rape of Helen and the 
wrong done to Menelaus. These charges they 
brought, not only before the priests, but also 
before the warden of that mouth of the river, 
whose name was Thonis. As soon as he re- 
ceived the intelligence, Thónis sent a message to 
Proteus, who was at Memphis, to this effect: 
*Astranger is arrived from Greece; he is by 
race a Teucrian, and has done a wicked deed in 
the country from which he is come, Having 
beguiled the wife of the man whose guest he 
was, he carried her away with him, and much 
treasure also. Compelled by stress of weather, 
he has now put in here. Are we to let him 
depart as he came, or shall we seize what he 
has brought?’ Proteus replied, ‘Seize the man, 
be he who he may, that has dealt thus wickedly 
with his friend, and bring him before me, that I 
may hear what he will say for himself.’ Thonis, 
on receiving these orders, arrested Alexander, 
and stopped the departure of his ships; then, 
taking with him Alexander, Helen, the treasures, 
and also the fugitive slaves, he went up to Mem- 
phis. When all were arrived, Proteus asked 
Alexander, *who he was, and whence he had 
come. Alexander replied by giving his de- 
scent, the name of his country, and a true 
account of his late voyage. "Then Proteus ques- 
tioned him as to how he got possession of Helen. 
In his reply Alexander became confused, and 
diverged from the truth, whereon the slaves 
interposed, confuted his statements, and told 
the whole history of the crime. Finally, 
Proteus delivered judgment as follows: * Did I 
not regard it as a matter of the utmost con- 
sequence, that no stranger driven to my country 


by adverse winds should ever be put to death, 
I would certainly have avenged the Greek by 
slaying thee. Thou basest of men,—after accept- 
ing hospitality, to do so wicked a deed! First, 
thou didst seduce the wife of thy own host; 
then, not content therewith, thou must violently 
excite her mind and steal her away trom her 
husband. Nay, even then thou wert not satis- 
fied, but, on leaving, thou must plunder the 
house in which thou hadst been a guest. Now 
then, as I think it of the greatest importance to 
put no stranger to death, I suffer thee to depart ; 
but the woman and the treasures I shall not 
permit to be carried away. Here they must 
stay till the Greek stranger comes in person and 
takes them back with him. For thyself and 
thy companions, 1 command thee to be gone 
from my land within the space of three days: 
and I warn you that, otherwise, at the end of 
that time you will be treated as enemies? Such 
was the tale told me by the priests concerning 
the arrival of Helen at the court of Proteus. It 
seems to me that Homer was acquainted with 
this story ; and, while discarding it, because he 
thought it less adapted for epic poetry than the 
version which he followed, showed that it was 
not unknown to him. This is evident from the 
travels whieh he assigns to Alexander in the 
Jliad—and let it be borne in mind that he has 
nowhere else contradicted himself—making him 
to be carried out of his course on his return with 
Helen, and after diverse wanderings come at last 
to Sidon in Phoenicia. The passage is in the 
Bravery of Diomed (liad, vi. 289-292), and the 
words are as follows :— 


‘There were the robes, many coloured, the work 
of Sidonian women ; 

They from Sidon had come, what time god- 
shaped Alexander 

Over the broad sea brought, that way, the high- 
born Helen.’ 


ëv? écav of wémAo1 тартоікіХоі, epya "yvvaucüy 
ZXiBoviey, Tas avTds `Алеѓаџдроѕ дєоє:д1)5 
diyarye Xibovim8ev, émimrAds eùpéa móvrov, 
Tiv ddby hv “Ekevny тєр àvíryaryey evmarépeuav. 


“In the Odyssey also the same fact is alluded 
to, in these words (Odyss. iv. 227—230) : — 
‘Such, so wisely prepared, were the drugs that 
her stores afforded, 

Excellent gift which once Polydamna, partner of 
'l'hónis, 

Gave her in Egypt, where many the simples that 
grow in the meadows, 

Potent to cure in part, in part as potent to in- 
jure.’ 

тоїа Aids Ouyarnp exe фіриака unTióevTa 

éc0Ad, тё of MoAvdauva mópev, OGvos тарікоітіѕ, 

Аїуоттіт, Th wAciaTa pépet Çelðwpos üpovpa 

$ápuaka, TOAAG mey EGOAG pemrymeva wOAAG бё 
Мура. 
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and the population perished.’ 
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Antenor—having rejected with indigna- 





Menelaus, too, in the same poem, thus addresses 

Telemachus (Odyss. iv. 351, 352) :— 

* Much did I long to return, but the gods still 
kept me in Egypt-— 

Angry because I had failed to pay them their 
hecatombs duly.’ 


Atybat@ w ri 8єдро Өєо) џеџадта vécaüa: 
ёт xov, ёте) ой тфу &peta тєАлёттоз ékarój Bas. 
*[n these places Homer shows himself ac- 
quainted with the voyage of Alexander to Egypt, 
for Syria borders on Egypt, and the Phoenicians, to 
whom Sidon belongs, dwell in Syria. From these 
various passages, and from that about Sidon 
especially, it is clear that Homer did not write 
the Cypria: for there it is said that Alexander 
arrived at Ilium with Helen on the third day 
after he left Sparta, the wind having been 
favourable, and the sea smooth; whereas in the 
Iliad, the poet makes him wander before he 
brings her home. Enough, however, for the 
present of Homer and the Cypria. I made 
enquiry of the priests, whether the story 
which the Greeks tell about Ilium is a fable, 
ог по. In reply they related the following par- 
ticulars, of which they declared that Menelaus 
had himself informed them. After the rape of 
Helen, a vast army of Greeks, wishing to render 
help to Menelaus, set sail for the Teucrian ter- 
ritory ; on their arrival they disembarked, and 
formed their camp, after which thev sent am- 
bassadors to llium, of whom Menelaus was one. 
The embassy was received within the walls, and 
demanded the restoration of Helen, with the 
treasures which Alexander had carried off, and 
likewise required satisfaction for the wrong 
done. The Teucrians gave at once the answer, 
in which they persisted ever afterwards, backing 
their assertions sometimes even with oaths, to 
wit, that neither Helen nor the treasures claimed 
were in their possession; both the one and the 
other had remained, they said, in Egypt; and it 
was not just to come upon them for what 
Proteus, king of Egypt, was detaining. The 
Greeks, imagining that the Teucrians were 
merely laughing at them, laid siege to the 
town, and never rested until they finally took 
it. As, however, no Helen was found, and they 
were still told the same story, they at length 
believed in its truth, and despatched Menelaus 
to the court of Proteus. So Menclaus travelled 
to Egypt, and on his arrival sailed up the river 
as far as Memphis, and related all that had 
happened. He met with the utmost hospitality, 
received Helen back unharmed, and recovered 
all his treasures, After this friendly treatment, 
Menelaus, they said, behaved most unjustly 
towards the Egyptians; for as it happened that 
at the time when he wanted to take his depar- 
ture he was detained by the wind being contrary, 
and as he found this obstruction continue, he had 
recourse to a most wicked expedient. He seized, 


they said, two children of the people of the 
country, and offered them up in sacrifice. When 
this became known, the indignation of the people 
was stirred, and they went in pursuit of Mene- 
laus, who, however, escaped with his ships to 
Libya, after which the Egyptians could not say 
whither he went. Тһе rest they knew full well, 
partly by the enquiries which they had made, 
and partly from the circumstances having taken 
place in their own land, and therefore not ad- 
mitting of doubt. Such is the account given by 
the Egyptian priests, and I am myself inclined 
to regard as true all thcy say of Helen from the 
following considerations :—If Helen had been at 
Troy, the inhabitants would, I think, have given 
her up to the Greeks, whether Alexander con- 
sented to it or no. For surely neither Priam 
nor his family could have been so infatuated as 
to endanger their own persons, their children, 
and their city, merely that Alexander might 
possess Helen. At any rate, if they determined 
to refuse at first, yet afterwards, when so many 
of the Trojans fell in every encounter with the 
Greeks, and Priam, too, in each battle lost a son, 
or sometimes two or three, or even more, if we 
may credit the epic poets, [ do not believe that 
even if Priam himself had been married to her 
he would have declined to deliver her up, with 
the view of bringing the series of calamities to 
a close. Nor was it as if Alexander had been 
heir to the crown, in which case he might have 
had the chief management of aflairs, since Priam 
was already old. Hector, who was his elder 
brother, and a far braver man, stood before him, 
and was the heir to the kingdom on the death of 
their father Priam. And it could not be Hector's 
interest to uphold his brother in his wrong, when 
it brought such dire calamities upon himself and 
the other Trojans. But the fact was that they 
had no Helen to deliver, and so they told tho 
Greeks, but the Greeks would not believe what 
they said ; Divine Providence, as I think, so will- 
ing, that, by their utter destruction, it might be 
made evident to all men that when great wrongs 
are done the gods will surely visit them with 
great punishments. Such, at least, is my view 
of the matter. When Proteus died, Rhamp- 
sinitus, the priests informed me, succeeded to 
the throne.” Rawlinson (p. 190) thinks this 
is evidently the name of a king Ramses of 
the 19th dynasty, and probably of Ramses HI. 
This supposition is confirmed by Brugsch (Hist. 
of Egypt) who shows that Ramses Ill. was 
called Ramessu pa Nuter, i.e. “ Ramses the god ” 
—a name at once convertible into Rhamp- 
sinitus, and also that the robbing of the trea- 
sury is quite consistent with events in this. 
king’s reign related in an Egyptian papyrus. 
5 Aeschyl. Agamemnon, 527, 528: 
Bwuol $ aioro kai Peay iSpimara, 
kal стёрио maons eLamdAAvTat xOovds. 
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tion the suggestion of some Trojans to slay Ulysses and Menelaus, when, 
previous to the war, they had come as ambassadors to Troy and were 
his guests, and having moreover publicly defended them— was always 
regarded favourably {б the Greeks; and he as well as Aeneas were 
allowed to escape with their families, But there is a version, according 
to whieh they had betrayed the eity to the Greeks, and a panther's alein 
hung out of Antenor’s door was the signal to the besiegers to spare 
the house. Hector’s son, Astyanax, was cast from the top of the wall 
and killed. Priam's daughter, Polyxena, was immolated by Neoptolemus 
on the tomb of Achilles. According to the tradition, Achilles had fallen 
inlove with her; the Trojans had promised to give her to him on the 
condition that he should make peace, but, when he came to negociate 
it, he was treacherously wounded by Paris. When dying, therefore, he 
had demanded that, after the capture of Troy, Polyxena should be 
sacrificed on his sepulchre, which was done by his son.” According to 
another version, Polyxena had fled to the Greek camp after the death 
of Achilles, and had immolated herself with a sword on the tomb of her 
lover. Her sister, Cassandra, had sought refuge in the temple and at 
the altar of the Ilian Athené, whose statue she embraced. Here Ajas, 
son of Oileus, made an attempt to violate her, and he seized her so that 
the idol fell. This sacrilegious deed caused universal indignation among 
the Greeks, who could hardly be restrained from stoning Ajax to death ; 
he only saved himself by escaping to the altar of the goddess? But 
he had drawn both on himself and his country the grievous wrath of 
Athené. Whilst he himself miserably perished on his homeward voyage, 
& terrible pestilence broke out in Locris. The oracle of Apollo having been 
consulted, the god said that the wrath of Athené could only be appeased 
if the Locrians sent annually two noble virgins to Ilium, to do menial 
service in the temple of the goddess. This the Locrians scrupulously 
performed until shortly before the time of Plutarch.’ 

Neoptolemus received as his prize both Andromache and Helenus. 
After his death, Helenus became king of Chaonia, and married Andromache, 
whom the Molossian kings considered as their heroic mother. Antenor 
went by sea with a body of Eneti or Veneti from Paphlagonia, who 
were allies of Troy, into the inner part of the Adriatic Gulf, where he 
vanquished the neighbouring barbarians, and founded Patavium, the 
M Padua. The е (founders of Venice) were said to owe 
their origin to this immigration.’ 


As to the fate of Aeneas, the traditions were manifold. We hear of 


6 Grote (History of Greece, i. р. 281) 1 remarks 
that this symbol of treachery ts figured in the 
picture of Polygnotus, but that a different story 
appears in Schol. ad Гаа. iii. 206. 

7 Serv. ad Virg. Aen. iii. 322. 

8 Philostr. Her. хіх. 11: see also Vit. Apollon. 
iv. 16; Tzetz. ad Lycophr. 323. 

® Arctinus, "IAfov Tiépois in the Excerpta of 
Proclos; see Welcker, Ep. Cycl. ii. pp. 185 and 
522. See also the representation on the chest 
of Crpselus, in Pausanias, v. 19. 1; Euripides, 


Troad. 69. 

10 Timaeus Siculus, ap. Tzetz. Гусорїт. 1145; 
Callimachus, ap. Schol. ad ГІ. xiii. 66 ; Welcker, 
Griech. Frag. і. p. 1645 Plutarch, Ser. Numin. 
Vindict. p. 557, with the citation from Euphorion 
or Callimachus; Düntzer, Zpicc. Vett. p. 118. 

! Virg. Aen. iii. 294-490; Pausanias, i. 11. 
1, ii. 23.6 ; Lesches, Fragm. 7 (ed. Diintzer), ap 
Schol. Lycophr. 12635 see also Schol. ad 1232. 

2 Strabo, v. 212; Ovid, Fasti, iv. 75; Liv. i. 1, 
xxxix. 22; Servius, ad Aeneid. i. 242. 
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him, as Grote? observes, “at Aenus in Thrace, in Pallene, at Aeneia in 
the Thermaic Gulf, in Delos, at Orchomenus and Mantineia in Arcadia ; 
in the islands of Cythera and Zacynthus; in Leucas and Ambracia, at 
Buthrotum in Epirus, on the Solentine peninsula and various other 
places in the southern region of Italy; at Drepana and Segesta in Sicily, 
ай Carthage, at Cape Palinurus, Cumae, Misenum, Caieta, and finally 
in Latium, where he lays the first humble foundation of the mighty 
Rome and her empire But Aeneas was, like Hector, worshipped as a 
god? in Novum Шиш; and we have the remarkable statement of the 
Lesbian Menecrates, that Aeneas, ‘having been wronged by Paris, and 
stripped of the sacred privileges which belonged to him, avenged himself 
by betraying the city, and then became one of the Greeks.* Опе 
tale among many respecting Aeneas, and that too the most ancient of all, 
thus preserved among the natives of the Troad, who worshipped Aeneas 
as their heroie ancestor, was that, after the capture of Troy, he continued 
in the country as king of the remaining Trojans, on friendly terms with 
the Greeks." 

This tale appears to he fully confirmed by Homer, who informs us, in 
the first place, that Aeneas always bore a grudge against Priam, because 
he did not appreciate him, though he was one of the most valiant of his 
men ;' in the second place, that Aeneas and his descendants should reign 
over the Trojans. He gives us this latter information in the prophetic 
words which he puts into the mouth of Poseidon, a god who is always 
favourable to the Greeks, and even fights for them, but who here saves 
the Trojan or rather Dardanian Aeneas from certain death ; nay, even the 
implacable Trojan-hating goddess Heré assents to the proceeding : “ Well, 
let us snatch him (Aeneas) from death, lest Jove be wroth if Achilles 
slays him. It is destined to him to escape, that the race of Dardanus 
should not perish without descendants and be forgotten,—of Dardanus 
whom the son of Kronos loved most of all the children whom he begat by 
mortal women. For the race of Priam has now become odious to the 
son of Kronos; now, therefore, shall the power of Aeneas rule over the 
Trojans, and his sons’ sons, who shall hereafter be born.” ° 





3 History of Greece, i. p. 292. 
1 Dionys. Halic. Ant. Hom. i. 48-54; Heyne, 
Excurs. 1 ad Aeneid. iii. De Aeneae Erroribus, and 


Excurs. 1 ad Aeneit. v.; Conon, Narr. 46; Livy,” 


xi. 4; Steph. Byz. s. v. Aea. The inhabitants 
of Aeneia on the Thermaic Gulf worshipped him 
with great solemnity as their heroic founder 
(Pausan. iii. 22. 4; viii. 12. 4). The tomb of 
Anchises was shown on the confines of the Arca- 
dian Orchomenus and Mantineia (compare Steph. 
Byz. s. v. Кафоаг), under the mountain called 
Anchisia, near the temple of Aphrodité. On the 
discrepancies respecting the death of Anchises, 
see Heyne, Excurs. 17 ad Aem. iii. Segesta in 
Sicily claimed to be founded by Aeneas (Cicero. 
Verr. iv. 33). | 
? Lycophron, 1208, and Schol.; Athenagoras, 
Legat. 1; Inscription in Clarke's Travels, vol. ii. 
p. 80: Oi 'IAieis tov mdmpiov beòv Aivelay. 


Lucian. Deorum Concil. c. 19, i. 111, p. 534, 
ed. Hemst. 

5 Menecrat. ap. Dionys. Hal. i. 48: ’Axatovs 
V) avin elxe (after the burial of Paris) xal 
ébókeov тїз стратиї]ѕ Thy кефал amnpax dat 
“Ouws бё Tapoy aùr Daícavres, éroAéueov "уў 
тйтп kxpis “Iros édàw, Aivelew évhóvros. Ail- 
veins yàp ётітоѕ ёби xd 'AAetávüpov kal amd 
yepéwv iepàv ékeipyduevos, àvérpeye Ilpíagov, 
épyaccuevos 8 abra, cis "Axaiàv évyeyóvei. 

7 Ti, xiii. 460, 461: 

[Aiveías] aiel yap Mpiduw ётєнїє lo 
Over ёр? ётӨАф> éóvra uer! Gvdpdow ой ті Tl- 
ea ev. 

8 ГІ. xx. 300-308: 

GAN’ ёує®, hueTs mép шу бтёк Üavdrov ayd-ywuev, 

uh mws kal Kpovidns kexoAdaerau, єї kev 'AxiA- 
Aevs 

тфу бє karakTelvn* uópiuoy é ot ёст’ &Aéarða, 


[opp 
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Again, Poseidon tells Aeneas that he has nothing to dread from any 
other Greek than Achilles? I here call particular attention to another 
passage in the Miad, ® in which Achilles taunts Aeneas with being a 
candidate for the throne of Troy after the death of Priam. 

Strabo, who rejects all other traditions regarding Aeneas, infers from 
this clear Homerie statement that Aeneas remained at Troy, that he 
reigned there after the extinction of Priam's dynasty, and that his sons 
and their descendants reigned after him.’ If, therefore, we accept it as 
an historical truth, that Troy was rebuilt after its destruction, and that 
Aeneas and his descendants reigned over it, we find nothing extraordinary 
in the fact that the Locrian maidens were periodically sent to Ilium, and 
that this custom should have been continued for such a long number of 
centuries. Mr. Gladstone? holds that “ Poseidon’s prophecy has every 
sign of being founded on what actually occurred immediately after the 
Troica; and for this reason, that it was a tradition most unlikely to be 
invented. The part taken by Aeneas in the war was not one of high 
distinetion; and his character, cold and timid, was one very far removed 
from the sympathies of the poet and his countrymen; he appears as the 
representative of the Dardanian branch, with a sidelong jealous eye 
towards the predominating Ilian house of Priam. It is a statement by no 
means congenial to the general purpose of the poem, which next after 
Achilles glorifies the Achaians, and, after the Achaians, the house of Priam. 
But, on the other hand, nothing could be more probable or more natural 
than that, after the Greeks had withdrawn, some social or political order 
should be established in Troas, and that its establishment should be effected, 
after the ruin of the house of Priam, under the surviving representative 
of the family which probably was a senior branch, and which manifestly 
stood next in influence and power. We are nowhere told that Dardanié 
was, like so many other cities, destroyed in the war. The friendship of 
Poseidon possibly indicates its possession of some foreign alliance or 
sympathy, not enjoyed by the Trojans proper, whom Poseidon hated; and 
if it be replied that such a sovereignty was more likely to be in Dardanié 
than in a rebuilt Ilion, I answer that this is just what the text seems to 
contemplate, for it says that the might of Aeneas shall reign, not in 
Troy, but over the Trojans (Troessin anaxe?) and the Troés are the 
people of the Troad (see eg. Г. ii. 824-826).” 

Grote? says that these “ passages regarding Aeneas have been con- 
strued by various able critics to refer to a family of philo-Hellenic 





Sppa ph ёттєрио$ yere) ral üápavros GAnTa 
Aapbávov, бу Kpovlins wep) тйутшу фіЛато таї- 
Ov, 


€Arduevoy Tpóeccw àvdteiw {тто3@ио чу 
Tips THs Tpitmov ; 
! Strabo, xiii. p. 608: “Ounpos uévroi ovvn- 


of €Üev é£evyévovro vyvvaukGv тє Виртаоу. 

ijdn yap Прійџоу yevehy Hx 9npe Kporiwv * 

viv ёё 5) Aivelao Bin Tpwecoww àvátet 

kul maidwy таїбез, Tol kev uerómi0e yevarTc.. 
3 Tloxx. 989: 

ой uv "ydp tls o? &АЛоз " Axai&v eLevaplter 
10 Г], хх. 178-181: 

Aivela, ті ob тбссоу óuíAov moAAby émcA0dv 

ёттл$; ў ac ye Oupds èpol наҳёсасда avadryer 


yopety ovderepors ёокєу, ovde ois тєрї Tay 
Gpxmyeràv Tis Бкӯүєоѕ AexGeiow~ eudalver 
yàp peuevqkóra tov Aivelav èv тӯ Троіа каї 
diadedeyuevoy Thy ёрҳђу kal mapadedwKdra тот 
Taíbev тђи diadoxyy abT2s, pavicuevov ToU 
Tov Приду yévous. 

2 Homeric Synchronism, р. 34. 

3 History of Greece, i. p. 291. 
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or semi-Hellenie Aeneadae, known even in the time of the early singers 
of the Iliad as masters of some territory in or near the Troad, and 
professing to be descended from, as well as worshipping, Aeneas." The 
Seepsian critic Demetrius, a contemporary of Crates and Aristarchus 
(about 180 в.с.),* who wrote a Commentary in thirty books on the Homeric 
catalogue of the Trojans, and whose arguments are in nearly every point 
adopted by Strabo, who did not visit the Troad himself—this Demetrius 
informs us that Scamandrius, the son of Hector, and Ascanius, the son 
of Aeneas, were founders of his native town, which had been originally 
situated above the city of Cebren, on one of the highest ranges of Ida, 
near Polichne, and was subsequently transferred by them 60 stadia lower 
down, to the site where it stood in his time: these two families are said 
by Demetrius to have reigned there for a long time. Demetrius believed 
that the ancient town (Palaescepsis) had been the royal residence of 
Aeneas, as ib was situated midway between his dominion and Lyrnessus, 
whither he had fled when pursued by Achilles. But, as has been said 
before, this conjecture of Demetrius is not admitted by Strabo, who 
believed that Aeneas and his descendants reigned in Troy. According to 
one passage in Strabo, Novum Ilium and the Temple of Athené were 
built during the dominion of the Lydian kings, and therefore at some 
period later than 720 в.о. ; but, according to another passage in the same 
author,?it was only built under Croesus (560-546 s.c. But we shall 
be able to show in the subsequent pages that this chronology is 
altogether erroneous, because the pottery found in my trenches at 
Hissarlik proves that the site has continued to be inhabited. 

Novum Шиш was situated on a low height in the plain; that is to 
say, nearly in its centre, because the ridge whose western spur it occupies 
extends almost to the middle of the plain. This western spur is sur- 
rounded on three sides by the plain, into which it slopes gradually on 
the west and south sides, whereas to the north and north-east it falls 
off at an angle of 45°; it is, according to M. Burnouf’s measurement, 
49:43 metres = 162 ft. above the level of the sea. 

The distance from Novum Ilium in a straight line to the Hellespont 
is, according to ‘Scylax,’ 25 stadia, but in reality it is rather more 
than 3 miles, and to Cape Sigeum 4 miles. 

It was inhabited by Aeolic Greeks, and remained a town of incon- 
siderable power, until after the time of Alexander the Great, and even 
until the period of the Roman dominion, as we see from the fact that 
Rhoeteum, Sigeum, and Achileum, though situated at distances of 
between З and 4 miles from it, were all independent of Ilium.’ But, 
nevertheless, it was raised into importance by the legendary reverence 





4 Strabo, xiii. p. 609. 
5 Strabo, xiii. p. 603. 


95 95: "Evre(0cv 52 Tpoàs &pxerat, kal móAeis 
*EAAqví8es eiclv èv айтӣ obe: Adpdavos, ‘Pol- 


$ Strabo, xiii. p. 607 ; Homer, Zliad. хх. 188- 
191; Nicolaus ap. Steph. Byz. s. v. *Ackavia. 

* xiii. p. 601. 

$ xiii. p. 593; according to the reading of 
кот& Kpoigov, restored by Kramer (from two 
MSS.) for the катё xpnoudy of the MSS. 


тєгу, “Iov (&réxei 6€ ànd THs 0nAdTTQS oTddta 
кё) kal èv aùr moraubs Sxduavdpos. 

10 Herodotus, v. 94, 95. See his account of the 
war between the Athenians and Mitylenaeans 
about Sigeum and Achilleum, 
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attached to it, as being the only place which ever bore the sacred name 
immortalized by Homer. Athené had her temple in the Pergamus of 
Novum Ilium, and was worshipped as the tutelary deity of the city, just 
as she had been worshipped in the Pergamus of the Homeric Ilium. 
The Ilians maintained that at its capture by the Achaean troops their 
city had not been entirely destroyed, but that it had always remained 
inhabited, and had never ceased to exist.' The proofs produced by the 
Ilians for the identity of their city with the ancient one, were, as Grote ? 
remarks, testimonies which few persons in those ages were inclined to 
question, when combined with the identity of name and general locality, 
nor does it seem that any one did question them, except Demetrius of 
Scepsis and Hestiaea of Alexandria-Troas, who from mere jealousy and 
envy contested the universally acknowledged identity, and of whom I 
shall presently have occasion to speak. 

Polemon was a native of Novum Ilium, and wrote a description 
(mepojymo:s) of the city. He flourished at the end of the third and 
beginning of the second centuries в.с., and was therefore earlier than 
Demetrius of Scepsis. He noticed in Novum Ilium the identical altar 
of Zeus Herkeios on which Priam had been slain, as well as the 
identieal stone upon which Palamedes had taught the Greeks to play 
at dice?  Hellanieus, who was born on the day of the naval battle 
of Salamis (480 3.c.), and was therefore a contemporary of Herodotus, 
wrote a special work on Troy (called Троѓка), in which he testified to 
the identity of Novum Ilium with the Homeric Ilium, for which asser- 
tion Strabo (or rather Demetrius followed by Strabo) gratuitously attri- 
butes to him an undue partiality for the Ilians.* 

Herodotus says that Xerxes, in his expedition to Greece, ascended 
into the “Pergamon of Priam, because he had a longing to behold 
ihe place. Having seen everything and enquired into all particulars 
of the Homeric siege, he sacrificed to Athené, the tutelary goddess of 
llium, (his magnificent offering of) a thousand oxen (ten hecatombs), 
while the Magians poured libations to the heroes slain at Troy. The 
night after, a panie fell upon the camp: but in the morning they 
started at daylight, and skirting on the left hand the towns of Rhoe- 
teum, Ophrynium, and Dardanus (which borders on Abydos), and on the 
right the Teuerians of Gergis, they reached Abydos.” It has been 


ф0Воѕ és Tò cTparóweBov ёрєтєтє. uo Тиер 
52 гторєйєто évÜeÜrev, èv apioreph utv ümépyyev 
p Р! 
; А 
Роітєіоу méAw ка) 'Odpíveiw kal Adpbavov. 
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1 Strabo, xiii. p. 600: A€yovor © oi viv 'IAieis 
коі тойто, Gs ovde TeAéws Hpavicbar соу Вову 
-— E : ae ~ 
Thy mów катӣ Thy GAwow imb TOV 'Ахш®у, 


odd ekeAcipOn ovdémore. 

? History of Greece, i. p. 298. 

3 Polemon, Fragmenta, 32, ed. Didot. 

* Strabo, xiii. p. 602: "EAAdvucos дё xapiCó- 
Hevos rois "IAtcüguv, оїоѕ ekelvov 0vuós, соутуүорє? 
Tb Thy о?тђи elvat mów Thy уйу TH TOTE. 

5 Herodotus, vii. 43: ёті тобтоу 03) тфу тота- 
pov ós атікєто RépEns, es TÒ Пр:йџоу Mépyauov 
àvéßn, (uepov Exav Behoarbar. Senoducvos бе 
nal mudduevos ketvm» ёкатта Tf) '"A8mvaím тӯ 
“Idò: Oure Bods xiMas, xoàs бё of udyot тоїст 
роті éxéavro, тайта $ moimoauevorss VUKTÒS 


rep h 'ABúðw Omovpds ёст: ev Seti бє 
Гєру:даѕ Tevipovs. 

It is out of place to speak here of the topo- 
graphy; but in making this quotation from 
Herodotus, І cannot forego the opportunity of ex- 
plaining the foregoing chapter (42), which is diffi- 
cult to understand : 'Emoiéero 52 thy Oddy ёк THs 
Avõins ó orpards emi тє moraubv Kdikor kal туй» 
Thy Muoiny, awd 52 Коїкоо ópueduevos, Kavns 
Üpos exwy èv йриттєрїї, Sia той '"ATapréos és 
Kapívqv тбл" Grd 66 тайтт< бй OnBys mebiov 
€ropebero, *Атрашйттефу Te TÓN Kal " Аутаудроу 
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B.C. 480.] 


generally maintained in modern times, by those who dispute the identity 
of Novum llium with the Homerie Troy, that the place called by 
Herodotus the Pergamon of Priam must be different from Novum Ilium ; 
but, as Grote? rightly observes, the mention of the Ilian Athené iden- 
tifies them as the same. 

lekenbrecher* ingeniously observes that ‘Herodotus cannot but 
have identified the Aeolic Шиш with the Homeric city, because in 
Book i. c. 5, he calls the latter merely ‘Ilion, without an epithet, just 
as we should designate the present home and the Rome of the ancient 
Romans by the same name. This,” he argues, “appears evident when 
we compare this passage, where the historian says that the Persians 
traced their enmity against Greece from the conquest of Ilium, with 


the passage in Book ii. с. 10. 


We see also," he continues, * that Xerxes 
sÍ 3 


Thy TeAacyida mapapueiBóuevos* thy "Iómv бё 
Aafóv és àpigTepijv xépa iiie és Thy ”1М@ба@ yiv ' 
kal mara uév of фто тў "18m vókra йуаџєірауті 
Bpovraíi тє kal mpnoripes émewmimrovat, kal Tiva 
аўтой тайт cvxvbóv OpiXov диєфдерау. — *The 
march of the army, after leaving Lydia, was 
directed upon the river Caicus and the laud of 
Mysia. Beyond the Caicus the road, leaving 
Mount Cana upon the left, passed through the 
Atarnean plain, to the city of Carina. Quit- 
ting this, the troops advanced across the plain of 
Thebé, passing by Adramyttium and Antandrus, 
the Pelasgic settlement; then, keeping Mount 
Ida upon the left hand, they entered the Trojan 
territory. As they bivouacked during the 
night at the foot of Ida, a storm of thunder and 
lightning burst upon them, and killed a great 
many of them." 

But if the Persian army had come by the 
ordinary road, crossing the ridge which extends 
from Ida westward and terminates in Cape 
Lectum, the true Ida must have been left con- 
siderably to the right. It is therefore generally 
thought that either Herodotus has made a mis- 
take, or—as, among others, G. Rawlinson (Hist. 
of Herodotus, iv. p. 42, footnote) suggests—he 
has given the name of Ida to the highlands 
which close in the valley of the Scamander on 
the left, lying west and south of Bounarbashi. 
But this theory appears to us as unacceptable 
as that of P. Barker Webb (Topographie de la 
Troade, p. 134), who endeavours to make us 
believe that the Persian army, in coming by 
the ordinary way, might have had the true 
Mount Ida to its left, for he says: “To the 
south of the promontory of Lectum, the coast 
slopes rapidly to the east and north-east, and 
forms with the opposite shore the Gulf of 
Adramyttium. From this conformation of the 
gulf, which is not exactly marked on any modern 
map, it results that the Gargarus, instead of 
being situated, as is generally supposed, in the 
centre of Phrygia, approaches much more to the 
Gulf of Adramyttium, and appears almost to 
tower above it. Thus Herodotus’s account of 
Xerxes, who on his march from Sardis to the 


Hellespont left the Gargarus to his left, a state- 
ment which appears strange to many people, is 
true to the real position of Mount Ida." . This 
statement is altogether inconsistent with the 
existing facts. 

I can accept as the only right explanation that 
of Professor Virchow, who writes to me: “ As 
Herodotus expressly states that Xerxes entered 
the territory of Ilium having Mount Ida to 
his left, I can but conclude from this that 
Xerxes went from Adramyttium northward, and 
penetrated from the east into the Plain of 
Beiramich ; that is, nearly by the road taken by 
Tchihatcheff. The only doubt which could arise 
would be the mention of Antandros, which 
appears to have been situated more to the west. 
But the expression mapapeiBduevos admits of 
the interpretation that he passed by Antandrus ; 
namely, that he passed by it to his left. Other- 
wise he must have taken his way across the high 
mountains, On the eastern road he passed round 
Ida, which remained to his left, and descended 
from the heights into the valley of the Sca- 
mander, As he must have gone from Iné 
through the defile into the Plain of Troy, he 
had Bounarbashi to his left.” Professor Virchow 
adds that for this reason the small city on the 
Bali Dagh can, in his opinion, not be Gergis, 
because Herodotus (vii. 45) distinctly states that 
on the day after his visit to Шиш Xerxes went 
forward, pa-sing to his left Rhoeteum, Ophry- 
nium, and Dardanus, which borders on Abydos, 
but to his right the Teucrians of Gergis (@ua 
huépn 08 émopeóero ёудєдтєу, èv àpiorep uv 
&mépyav "Роітєюу тбл ка} "Ojpíveiv ка} 
AdpBavov, iyrep 55 'ABóbe Opnovpós ёст:, èv 
detin 82 Tépyi&as Tevepods). As Xerxes passed 
at the foot of the Bali Dagh, it would appear 
strange indeed that Herodotus should have 
mentioned Gergis, not before but after Ilium, if 
the little city on that mountain were identical 
with Gergis. 

9 History of Greece, i. p. 298. 

т G. von Eckenbrecher, Dic Lage des Homer- 
ischen Troia ; Düsseldorf, 1875, p. 34. 
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considered the Ilion of his time (that of Herodotus, Hellanicus, and 
Strabo) as the Homeric Ilion, because we are told (vii. 43) that he 
ascended to Priam's Pergamon, which he could not possibly think to be 
situated anywhere else but in Ilion.” 

A further proof of the certainty whieh people felt regarding the 
identity of ancient Troy with Novum Ilium is furnished by Xenophon, 
who relates that the Lacedaemonian admiral Mindarus, while his fleet 
lay at Abydos, went up himself to Ilium to sacrifice to Athené, and 
saw from thence the naval battle between the squadron of Dorieus and 
the Athenians, near the shore cff Rhoeteum.® 

Though the dominion of Novum llium was still very unimportant 
during the interval between the Peloponnesian war and the Macedonian 
invasion of Persia, and did not even extend to the neighbouring Helle- 
spont, yet the city was garrisoned as a strong position. We see this from 
the account given by Plutarch:? “ Шор was taken by Herakles on account 
of the horses of Laomedon ; it was also taken by Agamemnon by means 
of the wooden horse; for the third time it was taken by Charidemus, 
because, a horse having fallen in the gate, the Ihans could not promptly 
shut it.” This is confirmed by Polyaenus," who says: * When the Ilians 
sacked the city of Charidemus, he got hold of a slave, who had come to 
plunder, and by great presents he induced him to betray the city (Novum 
Ilium). But in order that he might appear faithful to the watchmen 
of the gates, he gave him many sheep and slaves to bring in, twice 
or three times. The watchmen, having distributed these, allowed him 
often to go out in the night, and with him more men to bring in the 
booty. Charidemus seized and bound those who had come with the 
man, dressed his own armed men in their clothes, and gave them, with 
the rest of the booty, a horse, as if it had been captured. But the 
watchmen, in order to receive the horse, opened the whole gate. The 
soldiers rushed in together with the horse, killed the watchmen, and, 
having encountered the rest of the force, stormed the city. If we may 
make the jest, Ilion was taken for the second time by the stratagem 
of a horse." 

This Charidemus can certainly be no other than the notorious merce- 
nary chief, who flourished in the time of Philip П. (s.c. 859-836). We 
know him principally from the speech of Demosthenes against Aristo- 
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erates, in which the capture of Ilium is confirmed, but without particulars 
as to how it happened. Dismissed by Timotheus, he took service in 
Asia Minor with Memnon and Mentor, who desired to liberate their 
brother-in-law Artabazus, who had been taken prisoner by Autophra- 
dates. The capture of Ilium by him must therefore have taken place 
about 356 s.c. From this event, therefore, it appears certain that at 
that time Novum Ilium was a fortified city. 

When Alexander the Great crossed the Hellespont, he sent his 
army from Sestos to Abydos under Parmenio; and, after having offered 
solemn, sacrifices at the tomb of Protesilaus at Elaeus in the Chersonese, 
he erossed over to the shore of the Plain of Troy. Having ascended 
to Ilium, he sacrificed to Athené, made libations to the heroes, hung up 
his armour in the temple of the goddess, and took in exchange some 
of the sacred arms which had been preserved from the Trojan war. 
Such was his veneration for these Trojan arms, that he had them carried 
before him in battle by his lifeguardsmen. He also offered at Ilium, 
in the temple of Zeus Herkeios, sacrifices to Priam, begging him to 
relax his wrath against the race of Neoptolemus, to which he, Alexander, 
belonged.! 

Dicaearchus composed a separate work respecting this sacrifice of 
Alexander (тєрї тўѕ év “Thi @ucias).? 

Plutarch tells us that Alexander, after having passed the Hellespont, 
ascended to Ilium, sacrificed to Athené, and made offerings to the shades 
of the heroes, and, after having anointed with oil the funeral column of 
Achilles, he ran, as was customary, stark naked round the tomb with his 
companions, put a wreath of flowers on it, and felicitated Achilles on 
having had during his life a true friend, and, after his death, a great 
herald of his glory. As he was walking through the city (Ilium) and 
examining its curiosities, some one asked him if he wished to see the 
lyre of Alexander (Paris); he answered that he cared but very little 
about that, but that he desired to see the lyre of Achilles, to which he 
had chanted the glory and the deeds of great men.? 
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I may also call attention to the valuable inseription* which proves 
the liberality of Antiochus Soter towards the Шап Athené in 278 в.с. 
The inscriptions Nos. 3601 and 3602 also attest that Panathenaic games 
were solemnized at Ilium in honour of the Шап Athené by the llians, 
conjointly with various other cities in the neighbourhood.* 

We read in Strabo:5 “It is said that the city of the present Ilians 
was until then a small market-town, and that it had a small and insig- 
nificant temple of Athené. But Alexander, having ascended to it after 
the vietory on the Granieus, adorned the temple with offerings, raised 
the town to the rank of a city, commanded the wardens to enlarge it 
by new buildings, and declared the city free and exempt from all taxes. 
At a later time, after the conquest of the Persian empire, he sent to 
Шат a very kind letter, promising to make it a large city, to make its 
temple very celebrated, and to institute sacred games in the city. After 
his death, Lysimachus did much for the city, surrounded it with a wall 
40 stadia in circuit, built a temple, and increased the population by 
adding to it the inhabitants of the old neighbouring cities, which were in 
decay. Alexander felt a great interest in the Ilians, both on account of his 
relationship, and because of his admiration for Homer. "There has been 
handed down a corrected edition of the Homeric poems, called ‘ the edition 
of the casket’ (єк той vápOnkos), because Alexander revised and annotated 
these poems with the aid of the pupils of Callisthenes and Anaxarchus, 
and preserved them in a richly ornamented casket, which he had found 


in the Persian treasury. 


Alexander’s great kindness towards the Ilians 


proceeded, therefore, in the first place from his veneration for the poet, 
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and secondly from his relationship with the Aeacids, the kings of the 
Molossians, among whom, as is said, Andromache also reigned, who was 
once the wife of Hector.” 

But Strabo informs us that, when the Romans first went over to 
Asia and expelled Antiochus the Great from this side of the Taurus 
(190-189 в.с.), Demetrius of Scepsis, being then a youth, visited Ilium, 
and saw the city so much in decay, that there were not even tiles on 
the roofs of the houses.” He further states that, according to Hegesianax, 
the Galatians, having come over from Europe, went up to llium in 
search of a fortified place; but that they left it immediately, because 
the town had no walls of defence. But this statement is thoroughly 
inconsistent with, and in contradiction to, the statement made by Strabo, 
a dozen lines before;? for he had there informed us that Lysimachus, 
after the death of Alexander, paid great attention to Ilium, surrounded 
it with a wall 40 stadia in circumference, and settled in Ilium the inha- 
bitants of the ancient cities around, which were in a state of decay. 
Besides, the passages in Livy (xxxv. 43; xxxvii. 9) and Polybivs 
(v. 78, 111) prove beyond all doubt that Novum llium was fortified and 
defensible about 218 в.с. 

Livy informs us'^ that Antiochus the Great went up from the 
sea to Novum Ilium, to sacrifice to the Ilan Athené (190 m.c.); and 
further, that the Roman Consul Livius went up thither to sacrifice to 
the same goddess. 

We read in Justin” that, in the first Roman expedition to Asia, 
there was a reciprocal exchange of joy between the llians and the 
Romans, as if between parents and children after a long separation, 

Eckenbrecher! mentions the statement of Ennius,? that when the 
Romans, under the command of Cornelius Scipio Asiaticus, approached 
the Trojan shore, they exclaimed, at the first glimpse of Troy :— 

0 patria, о divom domus Ilium, et incluta belio 
Pergama," 

The Romans, who were proud of their origin from Ilium and 
Aeneas, treated the city of their heroic ancestors with signal muniü- 
cence, adding to its domain the adjacent territories of. Sigeum, Rhoe- 
teum, and Gergis, as well as the whole coast from the Peraea (or 


7 But, as M. Burnouf ingeniously observes 
to me, this does not necessarily mean that the 
houses had had tiles, and that for want of re- 
paration they were without them. It may imply 
as well that the houses were poor buildings, 
which were not even covered with tiles, but 
had only terraces of clay mixed with straw. 
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9 Tbid. xiii. р. 593. 10 xxxv, 48. 

n Justin. xxxi. 8:. “Tanta laetitia omnium 
fuit, quanta esse post longum tempus inter 
parentes et liberos solet. Juvabat llienses, ne- 
potes suos, occidente et Africa domita, Asiam et 
avitum regnum vindicare. Optabilem ruinam 
Trojae dicentes, ut tam feliciter renasceretur, 
Contra Romanos, avitos Lares et incunabula 
majorum ac deorum simulacra inexplicabile de- 
siderium videndi tenebat." 

1 Die Lage des Homerischen Troia, p. 37 
2 Annal. 14. 9, ed. P. Merulae, 
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continental territory) of Tenedos, southward of Sigeum, to the confines 
of Dardanus? The Sigeans would not submit to this loss of autonomy, 
and their city was therefore destroyed by the Ilians.t А like fate 
appears to have befallen the neighbouring city of Achilleum. 

"The dignity and power of Ilium being thus," as Grote? remarks, 
“prodigiously enhanced, we must find it but natural that the Ilieans 
assumed to themselves exaggerated importance, as the recognized 
parents of all-conquering Rome. Partly, we may naturally suppose, 
from the jealousies thus aroused on the part of their neighbours at 
Seepsis and Alexandria-Troas,—partly from the pronounced tendency of 
the age (in which Kratés at Pergamus, and Aristarchus at Alexandria, 
divided between them the palm of literary celebrity) towards eriticism 
and illustration of the old poets,—a blow was now aimed at the 
mythical legitimacy of Ilium." 

The two leaders in this new “Trojan war "—the attempt to destroy 
the traditional glory of lIlium— were, first, Demetrius of Scepsis, a 
most laborious Homeric critic, who, as already stated, had written 
thirty books of Commentaries on the Trojan Catalogue in the Iliad, and 
who was ambitious of proving that his native city, Scepsis, had also 
been the royal residence of Aeneas: and, secondly, Hestiaea,® an 
authoress of Alexandria-Troas, who had also written comments on the 
Iliad, and had made researches as to whether the Trojan war could have 
taken place before Novum Ilium. Both declared that there was no 
space for the great exploits related in the Iliad, the plain which now 
separates this city from the Hellespont having been formed since the 
Trojan war by the alluvium of the rivers. Further, that Polites, who, 
relying on the swiftness of his feet, sat as a scout on the top of the 
tumulus of Aesyetes, to watch when the Greek army should rush 
forward from the ships, must have been a fool, as he could have observed 
the movements of the Greek army much better from the much higher 
Acropolis of Ilium, without needing his swift feet; and that the still 
extant tumulus of Aesyetes is situated five stadia from Novum Ilium, on 
the road to Alexandria-Troas. Further, that the race of Hector and 
Achilles could not have taken place, it being impossible to run round 
Novum Ilium of account of the adjoining ridge, but that they could 
have run round the ancient town.’ They admitted that no trace was 
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Aeneas, which Grote (Hist. of Greece, i. p. 301) 
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(see Strabo, xiii. p. 592). 

5 History of Greece, i. 801. 

5 Hestiaea is cited repeatedly in the Homeric 
Scholia (Schol. Venet. ad Ziad. iii. 64; Eustath. 
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left of ancient Troy, but they found this quite natural; for the towns 
all around having been desolated, but not entirely destroyed, whilst the 
ancient city had been completely destroyed, its stones had been used for 
their restoration. Thus, for example, they asserted that Archaeanax 
of Mitylene had built the walls of Sigeum with the stones of Troy.® 
Demetrius maintained that ancient Ilium was identical with the “ Village 
of the Ilians" ('Duéev Коша). the site of which he indicates exactly, 
for he says that it was 30 stadia from Novum llium, and 10 stadia 
from the hill of Callicolone, which latter was at a distance of 5 stadia 
from the Simois.* Strabo does not tell us whether Hestiaea concurred 
in the opinion of Demetrius, that Troy was identical with "Duéev Kou. 
But all these objections are futile. In treating of the Topography, 
I think I have proved that, except the course of the rivers, the Plain 
of Troy cannot have undergone any essential change since the time of 
the Trojan war, and that the distance from Novum Ilium to the Helle- 
spont must then have been the same as it is now. With regard to the 
tumulus of Aesyetes, Hestiaea and Demetrius are perfectly right in 
saying, that the Greek camp must have been more readily seen from 
the summit of the Pergamus than from a sepulehral mound on the road 
io Alexandria-Troas, 5 stadia from Novum Ilium. For Alexandria-Troas 
lies to the south-west of Ilium, and the road to it, which is distinetly 
marked by the ford of the Scamander at its entrance into the Plain of 
Troy, goes direet south as far as Dounarbashi, whereas the Hellespont and 
the Greek camp were north of Ilium. But to the south of Ilium, exaetly 
in the direction in which the road to Alexandria-Troas must have been, 
I see before me, as І stand on Hissarlik, a tumulus 33 ft. high and 
131 yds. in circumference, and, according to an exact measurement 
which I have made, 1017 yds..from the southern city wall. This, 
therefore, must necessarily be the sepulchral mound which Hestiaea 
and Demetrius indicate, but they evidently assume its identity with 
the sepulehre of Aesyetes, merely in order to prove the situation of 
this tumulus to be in a straight line between the Greek camp and 
the Village of the Ihans (Duéwv Kop») and the latter to be the 
site of Troy. The tumulus of Aesyetes was probably situated at the 
present village of Koum Кіоі, not far from the confluence of the 
Scamander and the Simois, for the remains of a tumulus several feet 
in height are still to be seen there. The tumulus said by Hestiaea 
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and Demetrius to be that of Aesyetes is now called Pasha Tepeh. It has 
been excavated by Mrs. Schliemann, and I shall take occasion to speak 
of it more fully.’ 

From the above indications of the distances, we easily see that 
Demetrius held Mount Kara Your, which I have already deseribed, to 
be the Homeric Callicolone, and that, as before stated, his Dudov Конил 
must have occupied the site of a low hill on Mr. Calvert’s farm, to the 
north-east of Thymbra, and just in front of the swamp, now dried up, 
which used to be called the Duden swamp. A few coarse Hellenic pots- 
herds mark the site of an ancient village there, but there is no 
accumulation of débris. The statement of Demetrius is gratuitous, 
that Troy had disappeared without leaving a trace, its stones having been 
employed for the reconstruction of other cities, and especially for the 
walls of Sigeum. If, as I hope to prove, Hissarlik marks the site of 
Troy, the Trojan walls lay already buried upwards of 20 ft. below the 
surface of the ground when Sigeum was built, in the seventh century B.c. ; 
and, as no vestiges of the ancient city were visible above ground, people 
thought, of course, that even the ruins had entirely vanished :—“ etiam 
periere ruinae." Thus it also happens that Strabo, who never visited 
the Troad, adopts, as Grote’! remarks, the unsupported hypothesis of 
Demetrius, as if it were an authenticated fact; distinguishing pointedly 
between Old and New Ilium, and even censuring Hellanieus for 
having maintained the received local faith. But it appears certain that 
the theory of Hestiaea and Demetrius was not adopted by any other 
ancient author, excepting Strabo. Polemon, who, as before mentioned, 
was a native of Ilium, eould not possibly have accepted their theory that 
Ilium was not the genuine Troy, for his work describing the lccalities 
and.relies of Ilium implies their identity as a matter of course. 

Novum Ilium continued to be universally considered and treated 
as the genuine Homeric Troy. According to Strabo, * Novum Шиш 
was much damaged by the Roman rebel Fimbria, who besieged and 
conquered it in the Mithridatie war (85 в.о.). Fimbria had been sent as 
quaestor with the consul Valerius Flaccus, who was elected commander- 
in-chief against Mithridates. But having excited a revolt, and having 
murdered Valerius in Bithynia, Fimbria made himself commander-in- 
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chief of the army and marched against Ilium. When the Ilians refused 
to receive him, as being a brigand, he attacked the city by force and took 
it in ten days. When he glorified himself upon having overpowered in 
ten days the city which Agamemnon, with his fleet of a thousand ships 
and the whole power of Hellas, had hardly been able to conquer in the 
tenth year, one of the Ilians said: ‘It happened because we had no 
Hector to fight for the city.’ Fimbria was soon attacked and destroyed 
by Sulla, who by the treaty of peace with Mithridates allowed the latter 
to return to his country, and who consoled the Шапѕ by making many 
improvements in their city. In our time the divine (Julius) Caesar 
did yet more for Ilium, partly because he imitated Alexander (the 
Great) . . . ; but Caesar also felt a juvenile impulse for his beneficence, 
both as an admirer of Alexander and because he had still more evident 
proofs of his relationship with the Ilans. Those proofs were the more 
notorious, first because he was a Roman, and the Romans hold Aeneas to 
be their ancestor; next because it was from Iulus, one of his ancestors, 
that he was called Julius, but he had received his name, as being one 
of the descendants of Aeneas, from Iulus [the son of Aeneas, Ascanius, 
who, according to an old legend, was called Iulus}. For those reasons he 
allotted lands to them, and confirmed their freedom and exemption from 
state taxes, and these privileges have remained to them until now.” 
But Appian? relates the conquest of Ilium by Fimbria differently. 
He says: * The Ilians, being besieged by Fimbria, applied to Sulla, who 
told them that he would come, and ordered them meanwhile to tell 
Fimbria that they had given themselves up to Sulla. When Fimbria 
heard this, he praised them as being already friends of the Romans, 
requested them to receive him as he was also a Roman, and ironically 
referred to the affinity existing between the Romans and the Ilians. But 
when he entered the city, he murdered all who came in his way, burned 
the whole city, and in various ways shamefully treated those who had 
gone as ambassadors to Sulla. He neither spared the sanctuaries nor 
those who had fled to the temple of Athenó, for he burned them together 
with the temple. He also pulled down the walls, and went round on 
the following day, to see whether anything of the town still remained 
standing. The town suffered more than under Agamemnon, and perished 
root and branch by the hand of a kinsman; not a house of it was saved, 
nor a temple nor an idol. But the statue of Athené, called the Palladium, 
which is held to have fallen from heaven, some believe was found unhurt, 
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having been covered by the walls which fell upon it, unless Diomedes and 
Ulysses carried it away from Ilium in their exploit at Troy.” Appian 
adds that this happened at the very end of the 173rd Olympiad (that is, 
in 84 в.с.). This account of the complete destruction of Ilium, as given 
by Appian, who flourished at the time of Antoninus Pius, seems hardly 
credible, more especially as Strabo, who lived at the time of Julius Caesar 
and Augustus (nearly 200 years earlier than Appian), and was almost a 
contemporary of the event, only knew that Ilium had been damaged, but 
not that it had been destroyed root and branch. 

According to Suetonius, Julius Caesar even intended to make Ilium the 
capital of the Roman empire;? and in the well-known ode of Horace,* to 
which we shall have occasion to recur, a like plan is attributed to Augustus. 

Meyer? mentions a passage in Nicolaus of Damascus,’ according to 
which “Julia, daughter of Augustus, unexpectedly came by might to 
Ilium, and in passing the Scamander, which had overflowed and was very 
rapid, she had a narrow escape of being drowned. Julia’s husband, 
Agrippa, punished the Ilians by imposing upon them a fine of a hundred 
thousand denarii, for not having made provision for the safety of the 
princess; but they had not been able to do so, as they were totally 
ignorant of Julia’s intention to visit their city. It was only by long 
exertions that Nieolaus succeeded in procuring the remission of the fine, 
by the intercession of Herodes." 

Julia’s son, Caius Caesar, who was the adoptive son of his grandfather 
Augustus, and beeame governor of Asia at nineteen years of age, must 
also have visited Ilium, taken a deep interest in it, and lavished favours 
upon it; for in an inscription found on the spot he is called the kinsman, 
the benefactor, and the patron of Ilium." 

Ovid? also mentions his own visit to Ilium. 

According to Tacitus,’ Nero, when still a boy (53 a.p.), made a speech 
in the Forum of Rome, in Greek, in favour of the Ilians. He spoke 
with so much eloquence of the descent of the Romans from Troy, that 
Claudius exempted the inhabitants from all publie taxes. Suetonius 
informs us that Claudius freed the Ilians for ever from all tribute, 
after having read aloud an old Greek letter of the Roman Senate and 
People, who offered to King Seleucus friendship and alliance only on 
condition that he would grant to their kinsmen, the Ilians, freedom 
from all taxes and imposts of every kind.’ 

Eckenbrecher! quotes the statement of Tacitus,’ that “ the Ilians were 
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only important through the glory of their antiquity, because they claimed 
Troy as the parent of Rome; and, he adds, this proves that Tacitus recog- 
nized the ancient glory of the Ilians, and thus the identity of their city 
with the Homeric Troy." He further mentions, that * Pliny? speaks of 
the historical Ilium, calling it the fountain of all celebrity.” He also 
cites the testimony of Pomponius Mela,* who calls the Шат of his time 
“Urbs bello excidioque clarissima.” Eckenbrecher further mentions that 
“in like manner the identity of the historical Шат with the Homeric 
Ilium is acknowledged by Dionysius Periegetes (cir. 270 a.p.), the orator 
Aristides? (150 А.р.), Stephanus (de Urbe), and Suidas (in voce).” 

The Ilian coins, with the names and effigies of Roman emperors and 
empresses, and the legend “Hector of the Tlians,” or “ Priam of the 
llians," are additional proofs that the identity of Novum Ilium with 
Homerie Troy continued to be recognized.* 

The Emperor Caraealla showed his veneration for sacred Ilium, the 
cradle of the ancestors of Rome, in a unique manner. He offered, with 
his army, funeral sacrifices at the tomb of Achilles and honoured it by 
races, which he and his army ran in arms around it. After that he 
rewarded his soldiers with money, as if they had accomplished a great 
feat, and had really eonquered the ancient Ilium themselves; and he also 
erected a bronze statue of Achilles." А 

According to Herodian,? “Caracalla first visited all the remains of 
Ilium (by which we are of course to understand all the relics which were 
shown by the Ilians as those of ancient Troy), and then went to the tomb 
of Achilles, and having adorned it sumptuously with wreaths and flowers, 
he again imitated Achilles. Being in want of a Patroclus, he did as 
follows: one of his freedmen, Festus by name, was his most intimate friend 
and keeper of the imperial archives. This Festus died when Caracalla 
was at Ilium: as some people said, he was poisoned in order that he might 
be buried like Patroclus; as others said, he died from illness. Caracalla 
ordered the funeral, and that a great pile of wood should be heaped up 
for the pyre. Having put the body in the midst, and having slaughtered 
all kinds of animals, he kindled the fire, and taking a cup he made 


з Н. N. v. 33: “ Ac mille quingentis passibus 
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libations to the winds and prayed. As he was very bald-headed and tricd 
to put a lock of hair on the fire, he was laughed at; only he cut off all 
the hair he had." I shall show in the subsequent pages that Caracalla 
erected in honour of Festus the tumulus now called Ujek Tepeh, which 
is the largest in the Troad.? 

When Constantine the Great decided upon building a new capital for 
his vast empire, which was definitively to replace ancient Rome, he in- 
tended at first to found Nova Roma in the land of the ancient ancestors 
of the Romans. According to Zosimus, he chose a site between Alexandria- 
Troas and the ancient Ilium (uera£) Tpod9os каї ris ápyaías 'dlXiov); 
according to Zonaras, on Sigeum (еу Xwyaío, sic). -There he laid the 
foundations of the city; and part of the wall had already been built 
when he gave the preference to the much more suitable Byzantium.” 
Meyer! mentions that *the statue of Constantine, which was ereeted on 
the porphyry column (the ‘burnt column’ of Stamboul), is said to have 


originally been a statue of Apollo which stood in Ilium. 


02 


I am indebted to my friend Dr. Carl Henning, the learned assistant 
of his Majesty the Emperor of Brazil, for a copy of a letter of the 
Emperor Julian, the manuseript of which he has discovered in the Har- 


leian Library, 5610.5 


I give it here word for word, as it is a most 


important contribution to the history of Novum Шиш: 





9 See the description of this tumulus in the 
chapter on the Heroic Tumuli. 

10 Zosimus, ii. 30; Zonaras, Ann. р. 5, ed. 
Venet.; compare E. Meyer, Geschichte von Troas, 
pp. 96, 97. : 

! Е, Meyer, Gesch. von Troas, р. 97. 

2 Zonaras, p. 6, C. : Aéyerai бё каї 'АтбААшуо$ 
elvai oTHAny Tb üryaAua, kal perevexOjva amd 
Ths èv bpvyla wéAews тоў "IAÍov. 

? Dr. Henning has published this inedited letter 
in the Hermes, vol. ix. pp. 257-266: Пуйто 
hues ol mor! àv mpoohkauey padiws, ei uh capes 
ёпєтєісиєда, ri ко) трбтєроу elvar бок@у TaY 
Taàaiwy émíckomos ўтістато o¢Becba ral 
Tiuüy тойу Өєойѕ. ovK akohy èyó со: та?та 
ётаууёАА@ тду mpos ÉxÜpav кої pilav Aévyeiw 
ciwðórwy, émei Kal éuoi паро Oiere0piAmro Te 
Towra тєрї оўтой, kal vy Tovs 0cobs wuny ойт 
Xpivat misery аўтбу, às ovdéva Tay moynporárav. 
ёте) 82 KAnOels eis vb астратӧтедоу id Tod 
pakapírov Коустаутіо» татту Émopevóug» Thy 
0562, ard THs Tpwados üpÜpov Ba0éos Biavacrds, 
ЙАӨоу eis то "IAiov mepl wAfjüowcav &yopáv. Ò 
$t отўуттсє ко) BovAouévo ту TÓMw icTopeiv 
(iv yap pot roUro mpóoxnua той dovrüv eis rà 
íepá) тєритүптїѕ тє éyévero kal éLeváymqoé pe 
таутахойў. ёкоує тоіуоу ёрух kal Adyous ap’ 
фу йу Tis eikdágeiev OK фүубмшоуа và "pos TOUS 
8covs avrÓv.: Тр®бу ёст“ Ектороѕ бто› xaAkoUs 
Eornrev àvbpiàs èv vatony Bpaxei. тойтф Tiv 
péyav йутётттта» 'AxiAAéa. karà TÒ йтолӨро». 
ei toy тбтоу èbedow, "yvepi(eis б1їүтоубєу Ò Aéycw. 
Tij utv обу ioroplay BV hy б péyas "AxiXAeUs 
aurireraypevos ait @ wav Td Üraiüpov karelAnper, 
earl oo. тӧу mepimynray àkojew. ёуй BF 


karaħaßùv eumdpous ert, икрой беш páva 
Aaumpods ёт: Tos Bwpoùs kal ArmapOs GAnAu- 
Lévmv Thy той “Ектороѕ elkóva, mpos Tnydouy 
&mibdyv “ті ravra єїтоу * Ines Oúovow ;’ àmo- 
meipóuevos ipéua ms exer yvduns. ò бе ‘Kal 
ті roUro üromov, йудра àyabòv ёаитёу то\їтту, 
Gcmep jets’ ёфт * obs udprupas, ei Üepameb- 
ovo ;^ ў pèv оду eiküv оду фу. Ù бе 
mpoaípegis èv ékeivois étera(ouérm тоз kaupois 
&cTeía. ті Dij Tb perà toro; * BaBlawpuev? 
ёфту ‘èm. то тїз IAiddos 'A8qvas Téuevos.) ё 
бе каї uáAa mpodtuws àmhyayé ue kal avewte 
тфу vedy, kal Фостер waptupovmevos éméOeié цог 
mávra àkpiBàs ca тё àydAuara, kal ётроёєу 
ovdev Gy єіфдасі ої биттєбєї< éietvor mpárrew, 
ёл} rod рєтётоо Tb bmóuvqua той DvcceBoUs 
oK.aypapovyres, ойбё ёс?риттєу, orep ékeivoi, 
«Urbs Kal’ éavróv* jj yàp ükpa OcoXoyía wap’ 
abrois ёсті BÜo тадта, cupiírrew тє проѕ Tous 
Saiuovas kal okiaypadeiv ёт) той uerdmov Tbv 
cTavpór. úo тайта emnyyeiAauny cimeiv cot: 
трітоу 82 ёлӨђу ёт) vov ойк olua xpfüvoi 
cwuemüy. ўколо?6лсё uoi kai mpòs TÒ "AxÍAAeiv 
ó airds, Kal &méoeibe Toy тафоу с@оу` ётєтїт- 
шти 65 Kal ToUrov im’ атой diecxdpia. ò бё 
kal рало ceBóuevos abrQ просє:. тайта eldov 
abTós. àkhkoa 06 mapa Tay viv exOpas éxóvrev 
прӧѕ ajróv, OTi kal тросейҳоіто Хабра Kal 
mpockvvo(m toy “HAwv. dpa oùk àv ébébo pe 
kal ibióTmv paprupoovra; тїз тєр) тойу Ücovs 
diadecews Exdorov tives àv elev @ййотиттбтєро! 
pdprupes айт@у tev bev; mets àv iepéa IIm- 
ydowv ётоіюдиєр, el svveyvókeuev  abrQ ті 
тєрї robs Өєойѕ боттєВё<; ei BE èv ékelvois mois 
Xpóvois eire Suvacrelas дрєубшєуоѕ єї@', ӧтєр 
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* We should never easily have had anything to do with Pegasius, 
had we not been convinced that formerly, whilst he appeared to be a 
bishop of the Galleans, he knew how to respect and honour the gods. 
I tell you this, not beeause I heard it from those who are wont to speak 
from sentiments of enmity or friendship—and indeed a very great many 
such rumours were eurrent about him and came to my ears, and, by the 
gods, I thought that he deserved to be hated more than the most depraved 
wretches. But when, being called by the late Constantius to the camp, 
I went by that road, I started from (Alexandria) Troas very early in the 
morning and reached Ilium at the time of full market (between nine 
and ten in the morning) He came to meet me, and he became my 
guide, as for one who wished to know the city (this being my pretext 
for visiting the temples) and led me about everywhere to show me 
the curiosities. 

“ Listen, then, to facts and words from which one may suppose him 
to be not regardless of the gods. There is a sanctuary of Hector, where 
a bronze statue stands in a small chapel. Opposite to him they have put 
up Achilles in the open air. If you have seen the place, you will well 
understand what I say. You may hear from the guides the legend on 
account of which great Achilles has been placed opposite to him, and 
occupies the whole space in the open air. Happening to find the altars 
still burning, and I might almost say still in a blaze, and Hector's statue 
anointed with fat, I looked at Pegasius and said: ‘What is the meaning 
of these sacrifices of the Ilians ?'— sounding him in a delicate way in order 
to learn how his feelings were. He answered: * What is there unbecoming 
if they do homage to a good man, their citizen, just as we do to the 
martyrs?’ It is true the statue is not uninjured; but the good will of 
(the Ilians) in respect of those times, if it is looked into, is comely. What, 
then, happened afterwards? ‘Let us go,’ I said, ‘into the sacred pre- 
cincts (the temenos) of the Шап Athené. Не also most willingly led the 
way, opened to me the temple, and, as if calling me to witness, he showed 
me all the statues perfectly well preserved, and he did none of the 
things those impious men are wont to do, who make on the forehead * the 
memorial of the impious (one), nor did he hiss to himself (¢.e. ‘aside’), 
like those (men), for their high theology consists in these two things, 
hissing against the daemons® and making the sign of the cross on the 





"pis Huds Eom moAAdkis, rèp той одос TOV 
Gedy тй єбї тй рама тодта mTepiawmégxero 
kal rhv &céBewv uéxpi dvduaros бтєкріуето 
(тєфтує yàp о?бёу oóBauoU Tay iepQv HOucnKos 
Thi бАйүш» mavrümaci AlOwy ёк xaTeAvua- 
тоз, wa aùr od(ew étj Tà Aourd), тойто 
èv Абую тоюўцєда Kal o)k alcxuvéucba Tatra 
тєрї айтди mpárrovres ёоатер "AddBios émolei 
kal of Taaito Tdyres тросєбҳоутси sácxovra 
Weiv abróv; ef тї por mwpocéxew, où тобтоу 
һбуоу &àAAà kal mobs üAAovs of uerarélewrat 
winhoes, iv’ of рёу роу trakotcwow Jut» ёт) 
Th КЕХА mpokaAovuévois, ої © Trov xalpwow. 
€i BE robs abroudrous ióvras &meAaivoiev, oddels 
traxotcera: ра5іоѕ таракаАоўа:у. 


4 okiaypapoŭvres, i.e. making the sign of the 
cross in mere show with the finger; like ckia- 
paxotyres, making the mere movements of 
fighting. 

5 My friend the Honourable Alexander Ran- 
gabé, Ambassador of Greece at Berlin, reminds 
me that the term dafuoves was at that time 
applied to the ancient gods who were identified 
with the devils. The Christians, consequently, 
hissed to themselves in order to avert their 
energy, like now in the Greek church, when the 
priest baptizes a child, he blows thrice into the 
baptismal water and spits thrice on the child, in 
order to avert the power of the devils from it. 
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forehead. These two things I desired to tell you; a third, which comes 
io my mind, I think I must not conceal. The same Pegasius followed me 
also to the Achilleum, and showed me the sepulchre unhurt, for I had 
heard also that he had exeavated this tomb. But he approached it even 
with great reverence. 

“All this I saw myself. But I have heard from those who are now 
inimically disposed against him, that in secret he prays to and worships 
the sun. Would you not aecept my testimony, even as a private man ? 
Of the sentiments which each one has regarding the gods, who could be 
more credible witnesses than the gods themselves? Should we have made 
Pegasius a priest if we had known him to have been impious towards the 
gods? But if in those times, whether aspiring to power, or, as he often 
told us, desiring to preserve the temples of the gods, he wrapped those 
rags around (his body) and feigned impiety in name (for he has shown 
that he never did mischief to anything at allin the sanctuaries, except: 
some few stones which he took out from an inn [or perhaps ruin, the word 
karáXvpa being derived from the verb catadvw] in order to be able to 
save the rest); is it worth while to speak about it, and should we not 
be ashamed to treat him just as Aphobius did and as all the Galileans 
pray to see him treated? If you listen at all to me, you will honour not 
him alone, but also the others who go over (from Christianity to heathen- 
ism), in order that these may follow us easily when we summon them to 
the good way, and that the others (the Christians) may rejoice the less 
But if we drive away those who come of themselves, nobody will readily 





follow when we invite them."* 





$ Dr. Henning says, in his comments on this 
letter: “The MS. of this letter is of the four- 
teenth century: it is preserved in the British 
Museum. Тһе person to whom the letter is ad- 
dressed is not mentioned ; he appears to have been 
a friend of the Emperor, and, perhaps, as governor 
of some province, to have made remonstrances 
with Julian for having given probably an influ- 
ential sacerdotal position to Pegasius, who was 
suspected of Christianity and had been formerly 
a (false) Christian. Julian defends himself, and 
shows how, when as prince he visited Ilium, he 
had had occasion to recognize the heathen senti- 
ments of that false Christian, though a Christian 
bishop. Julian wrote the letter as emperor ; that 
is, between 361 and 363 A.D. First of all, this 
letter offers us an important supplement to the 
history of Novum Ilium, the existence of which, 
so far as I know, could only be followed up to 
about 350 A.D. by the coins. In the middle of the 
fourth century Julian came, on his way to the 
camp of Constantius, from Troas ('AAe£ávbpeia 
4) Тройѕ) to Ilium. Here he is led round through 
the city and the temples by Pegasius. He shows 
him .ró pov “Exropos, with its bronze statue 
èv valoxw Враҳє?, and Toy péyav "AXiAAéa àvri- 
Terayuévov aire кат& Td Ümaiüpoy. On the 
altars still glow fire-brands of the sacrifices 
made by the Шапѕ.  Pegasius then leads 
Julian to the -éuevos of the Шап Athené 


(Herodotus, vii. 43; Xenoph. Hell. i. 1. 4; 
Arrian. Anab. i. 11. 7; Plutarch, Alexander). 
he opens the temple and shows him all the 
statues of the gods intact. He also shows him 
the Achilleum, and proves to him that the tomb 
is uninjured. At the time of this visit, and, as 
Julian states nothing to the contrary, at. the 
time when this letter was written, ie. between 
361 and 363 A.D., the Lysimachian Ilium, which 
had so frequently suffered, but which had become 
prosperous again under the Roman emperors, 
must have existed still, with all its temples and 
curiosities. In spite of all edicts against the 
worship of the ancient gods, it must still have 
been under the first Christian emperors a place 
of pilgrimage for the heathen world, for Julian 
speaks of the Periezetae as of professional guides 
for strangers. ‘The city, with all its temples, 
was indeed more than neglected by the empe- 
rors; but nevertheless we find it treated better 
than other cities, if we remember that by an 
edict of the year 324, repeated in 341, the ser- 
viee of the Hellenic worship of the gods was 
prohibited in the East (Mücke, Julianus, ii. 73), 
the temples themselves were confiscated (326), 
and many of them were then destroyed, partly 
by order of the authorities, partly with their 
express or tacit consent. Julian finds very 
credible what Pegasius assures him, that he was 
nothing but a false Christian (and that as such 
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Nothing is known to us of the further history of Novum Ilium, but, 
as the latest coins I found there are of Constantius IL, there can be no 
doubt that it decayed with the prevalence of Christianity, the destruction 
of its temples, and the consequent cessation of the pilgrimages to their 
shrines. Meyer’ mentions, however, that by Constantinus Porphyro- 
gennetus * (д.р. 911-959) most cities of the Troad are cited as bishopries: 
Adramyttium, Assos, Gargara, Antandros, Alexandria-Troas, Ilium, 
Dardanus, Abydos, Lampsacus; Parium even as the seat of an archbishop. 
But there being no Byzantine potsherds or Byzantine ruins on the site 


of Ilios, the bishopric of Ilium may probably have been on another site. 





he had become ётіскотоѕ тфу TadiAaiwy, pro- 
bably in Ilium, and with the superintendence 
over the confiscated temples), in order to be able 
the better to preserve these monuments from 
destruction. It is true that Pegasius, in order 
to save the principal objects, was obliged to do 
some trifling damage in the temples; and if he, 
in his devotion to the ancient gods and their 
worship, was forced to make this sacrifice to the 
destructive rage of the Christians, how then may 


not a Christian fanatic, as bishop or governor, 
have raged?” 

Henning then proves by a learned discussion 
that Julian’s visit to Novum Ilium must have 
taken place either in December 354, or in Sep- 
tember-October 355. 

7 Eduard Meyer, Die Geschichte der Troas, 
p. 97. 

8 De Ceren., ii. 54, pp. 792, 794. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE TRUE SITE OF HOMER'S ILIUM. 


Tue problem of the real site of the Homeric Ilium slept during the 
Middle Ages, and attracted no attention after the Renaissance. The few 
travellers, who visited the Troad since the sixteenth century, either recog- 
nized the Homeric Ilium in the ruins of Alexandria-Troas,' or limited 
their researches to a very superficial inspection of the Plain of Troy or 
only of its coast.? 

In 1785 and 1786 the Troad was visited by Lechevalier,? who was 
aided in his researches by the architect Cazas, and patronized by Count 
Choiseul-Gouffier, then French ambassador at Constantinople. At that 
time the science of archeology was only in its first dawn. Egyptology did 
not yet exist; the cities of Assyria were not yet discovered; pre-historic 
antiquities were still unknown; excavations for scientific purposes were a 
thing unheard of; the study of Sanserit had not yet begun; the science 
of comparative philology had not yet been created; nay, philology was 
limited to a stammering play on Latin words, from which all languages 








1 So Pietro Beloni, Observations de plusieurs 
Singularités et Choses remarquables. trouvées en 
Grèce, Asie, Judée, Egypte, etc., par Pierre Belon, 
du Mans, 1588; and Pietro della Valle, Zes 
fameux Voyages de P. J. V., surnomme Villustre 
Voyageur, Paris, 1670. See Lechevalier, Voyage 
de la Troade, i. pp. 157, 158; I. Spon and 
С. Wheeler, Voyage d'Italie, etc. A la Haye, 
1724; see also Buchholz, Homer. Kosmogr. und 
Geogr. p. 330. 

? Sandys, Descr. of the Turk. Empire; Lon- 
don, 1627. He could only remain one day on 
the shore of the Plain of Troy, the country being 
infested by robbers. Grelot (Relation d'un Voyage 
de Constantinople, 1680) professes to have seen 
the Plain of Troy as well as the Xanthus and 
Simois from Cape Sigeum: see Lechevalier, 
Voyage de la Troade, ii. pp. 158, 159; Le Bruyn, 
Voyage aw Levant. Buchholz mentions for cu- 
riosity's sake Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
an enterprising English traveller, who, on her 
journey to the Hellespont and Constantinople, 
stopped with her vessel at Cape Sigeum, and went 
—the Ziad in her hand—up to its top, whence she 
perceived the tumulus of Achilles, Cape Rhoeteum 
with the tumulus of Ajax, and the Simois with 
the Scamander (Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
Briefe wührend ihrer Reisen in Europa, Asien, 
und Afrika, З Theile und Nachtrüge; Leipzig, 


1763-1767: a translation of her well-known 
English work). Buchholz also mentions Pococke 
(Beschreibung des Morgenlandes wnd einiger an- 
derer Lünder, German ed. by Breyer and Scheber, 
Erlangen, 1790, 1791, a translation of the well- 
known English work) as the first who in the 
year 1739 made thorough researches in the Plain 
of Troy, determined the situation of its various 
heroic tombs, saw the valley of the Thymbrius 
and the confluence of the Scamander and Simois. 
Buchholz, p. 331, also mentions Wood (Essay on 
the Original Genius and Writings of Homer, 
London, 1769, 4; 1770, 4; 1775, 4), who dis- 
covered the sources of the Scamander, believing 
them to be those of the Simois; also Chand- 
ler (Travels in Asia Minor, Oxford, 1775), who 
fixed the position of the heroic tombs with 
categorical certainty. I may further mention 
F. A, G. Spohn, Comment, Geogr. Crit. de agro 
Trojano in carminibus Homericis descripto, Lipsiae 
1814; but he had no personal knowledge of the 
Troad, and endeavours to fix all the sites by the 
indications of Homer. Neither did Alexander 
Pope know the Troad personally, but neverthe- 
less he made a Map of Troy and its environs 
(before he translated the аа). 

* Voyage de la Troade, 3 tomes, 3* édit.; Paris, 
Dentu, An. x. 1802. 
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were thought to be derived, except by those who held the fond fancy thot 
Hebrew was the primitive speech of the whole human race; aud no one 
had an idea of the descent of our race from the highlands above Ёлда, 
which indeed was still almost a terra incognita, Since there were no 
archeologists, there was no archeological criticism. When, therefore, 
Lechevalier* made his romantic pilgrimage in search of Jlium, and 
learnt intuitively, witbout even touching the ground with the spade, 
and as if by divine inspiration, —just as Virgil says: 
* Hie Dolopum manus, hie saevus tendebat Achilles; 
Classibus hie locus, hie acie certare solebant," 5— 


that Priam's Pergamus had been on the hill at the extremity of the 
heights of Bali Dagh; that the city had extended over the heights as far 
down as the village of Bounarbashi, which marked the site of the Scaean 
Gate; and that the forty cold. springs at the foot of the village were the 
two sources of the Seamander, of which he described the one as warm, 
with volumes of steam arising from it, in order to make it agree with 
the Homeric indication ;5— when further he affirmed that the rivulet 
Bounarbashi Su, formed by the forty springs, was the Scamander (arentem 
Xanthi cognomine rivum), and made this river appear on his map of the 
Plain of Troy almost as broad as the real Scamander, which he called 
Simois, declaring the Doumbrek Su (Simois) to be the Thymbrius ; —when 
finally, in order to put his system in perfect accord with the indica- 
tions of the Iliad, he represented his Seamander as joining his Simois 
at Koum Kioi, and falling into the Hellespont close to Cape Rhoeteum ;'!— 
his theories were almost unanimously adopted, and his imaginary identi- 
fications produced in the scientific world a far greater sensation than 
any real discovery in later times. 

Lechevalier’s theories found an especially warm defender in Count 
Choiseul-Gouffier,? French ambassador at Constantinople, in whose service 
he was, and who himself visited the Plain of Troy and confirmed all his 
discoveries. Choiseul-Gouffier says that the sources of the Scamander at 
Bounarbashi are still in the same condition as they were in Homer’s 
time ; that one is warm and the other cold ;!° that the village of Bounar- 
bashi is situated on the hill Batieia;! that the Scaean Gate was a little 
above Bounarbashi, on the upper part of that hill; that the Erineos can 
be easily recognized ;? that the site of Troy is covered with ancient débris, 
and that foundations of an ancient settlement can be traced;? finally, 
that the tumulus of Ujek Tepeh is the sepulchre of Aesyetes. Choiseul- 
Gouffier admits, with Lechevalier, that the ancient Scamander fell into 
the Hellespont at the foot of Cape Rhoeteum, for so he also represents 





* Voyage de la Troade, З tomes, 3° édit. ; Paris, 5 Voyage pittoresque de la Gréce, tome ii. 
Dentu, An. x. 1802. Lechevalier’s Beschreibung ^ livraison ii. ; Paris, 1820. See Buchholz, Homer. 
der Ebene von Troia, mit Anmerkungen von Dalzel, Kosmogr. und Geogr. p. 333. 


aus dem Englischen, von Dornedden; Leipzig, э See С. G. Lenz, Die Ebene von Troia, nach 
1792. dem Grafen Choiseul-Gouffier ; Neu Strelitz, 1798, 
5 Aeneid. ii. 29. p. 26. 10 Ibid. p. 59. 
8 Ii. xxii, 147-152, 1 Ibid. p. 91. ? Ibid. p. 34. 


T See the map in his work above mentioned, з Ibid. p. 44. * Ibid. pp. 54, 55. 
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it on his map:? this last appears to be the single right view that these 
two travellers hit upon. 

The theory of Lechevalier and Choiseul-Gouffier, that ancient Troy 
was situated on the heights of Bounarbashi, was at the end of the last 
century violently opposed by Jacob Bryant, who declares the war of 
Troy to be a myth, but maintains that Homer had in view a real space of 
ground for his tragedy: this theatre of the Trojan war he places near 
Cape Lectum and the city of Hamaxitus. 

Messrs. Hawkins, Sibthorpe, Lyston, and Dallaway, travellers to the 
Plain of Troy, mentioned by Lechevalier,’ adopted his theory. This Troy- 
Bounarbashi theory was further adopted by the following writers :— 

Heyne, Exeurs. ad Iliad., lib. vi. 

Carl Gotthold Lenz, Die Ebene von Troia; Neu Strelitz, 1798. 

J. D. S. Morritt, in his answer to Jacob Bryant, A Vindication of 
Homer, York, 1798; and Some Observations upon the Vindication of Homer, 
Eton, 1799. 

Wm. Franklin, Remarks and Observations on the Plain of Troy, 
made during an Excursion in June, 1799 ; London, 1800. 

William Gell, The Topography of Troy and its Vicinity ; London, 1801. 

Hawkins, in the Edinburgh Transactions, vol. iv. 

Robert Walpole, Memoirs relating to European and Asiatic Turkey, 
London, 1817, adopts the observations made on the Troad by P. Hunt, 
who puts Troy at Bounarbashi. 

Otto Friedrich von Richter, Wallfahrien im Morgenlande; Berlin, 
1822. 

Colonel W. M. Leake, Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor; London, 
1824, p. 277 ff. 

Von Prokesch-Osten, Erinnerungen aus Aegypten und Kleinasien, ii. 
1-117, Wien, 1829-1831; and Denkwürdigkeiten und Erinnerungen. aus 

em Orient, i. pp. 197 ff, Stuttgart, 1836-1837. 

Field-Marshal Count von Moltke has also declared in favour of the 
Troy-Bounarbashi theory; Briefe über Zustände und Begebenheiten in der 
Türkei aus den Jahren 1835 bis 1839; Berlin, Posen, und Bromberg, 
bei E. S. Mittler, 1841, pp. 167-172. Moltke says: “ We who are no 
scholars suffer ourselves to be simply guided by a military instinct to 
the spot, which, in old times as well as now, would be colonized, if an 
inaccessible citadel were to be founded." For these details of Field- 
Marshal Count von Moltke’s judgment, I am indebted to my friend 
Dr. G. von Eckenbrecher. 

Sir Charles Fellowes, Excursion in Asta Minor, 1838. 

Charles Texier, Description de Г Asie Mineure, i.; Paris, 1839. 





5 Ibid. See map at the end of the work 
Voyage pittoresque de la Grèce, &c.5 and C. С. 
Lenz, Die Ebene von Troia, &c.: also Lecheva- 
lier, Voyage de la Troade, &c. The maps of 
Lechevalier and Choiseul-Gouffier are perfectly 
identical, for both are nothing but copies of the 
map made by the architect Cazas. (See Lenz, 


Die Ebene von Troia, &c. p. xii.) 

5 Observations upon a Treatise entitled a ** De- 
scription of the Plain of Troy," by M. Lecheva- 
lier, Eton, 1795; and Dissertation concerning the 
War of Troy and the Expedition of the Grecians 
as described by Homer, London, 1196. 

7 Voyage de la Troade, іі. 212. 
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Henry W. Acland, The Plains of Troy ; Oxford, 1839. 
. Forbiger, Handbuch der alten Geographie, 1. p. 149. 

Mauduit, Découvertes dans la Troade ; Paris et Londres, 1840. 

Lieutenant, now Admiral, T. A. B. Spratt, as well as Commander 
Thomas Graves, follow the same theory in their map of the Troad, 
1840. I cannot refrain from making on this occasion a warm acknow- 
ledgment to both Admiral Spratt and Commander Graves for the immense 
service they have rendered to science by their most excellent map of the 
Troad. Nothing has escaped the close scrutiny they gave to every spot, 
in order to produce as complete a map of the plain and the hills falling 
into it as was possible, as a basis for the future study of Homeric Topo- 
graphy. For all previous maps were mere compilations of many tra- 
vellers' journeys, and so in many points very erroneous and confusing, 
as well as deficient in giving the necessary geographical details. Every 
ruin, however small, is marked on this map, which can hardly ever 
be excelled. 

P. W. Forchhammer, Topographische und physiographische Beschrei- 
bung der Ebene von Troja, published in English, in the Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society, vol. xii., 1842, and republished in German, 
Kiel, 1850; also in the Allgemeine Zeitung, 1874, Beilage zu No. 93; 
also in his Daduchos, Hinleitung in das Verháltmiss der hellenischen 
Mythen, Kiel, 1875; also in the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung, Beilage 
zu No. 92, 1875; and his Scamandros in the Jahrbücher für class. 
Philologie, Jahrgang xxii. 1876. 

Friedr. Gottlieb Welcker, Kleine Schriften, vol. à. pp. 41, 44 ff; 
Bonn and Elberfeld, 1844—1867. 

Heinrich Kiepert, Memoir über die Construction der Karle von 
Kleinasien ; Berlin, 1854. 

G. W. F. Howard (Lord Carlisle), Diary in Turkish and Greek 
Waters ; London, 1854. 

Sir J. C. Hobhouse (Lord Broughton), Travels in 1810, London, 
1813 (new edition, London, 1855), who puts Troy near Alexandria-Troas. 

J. б. von Hahn, Ausgrabungen auf dev Homer. Pergamos ; Leipzig, 
1864. He excavated on the heights above Bounarbashi in May 1864, 
and says, in conclusion, that he does not believe in a real Troy, but 
thinks Homer has adapted his poems to the site of Bounarbashi. 

M. G. Nikolaides, Topographie et Plan stratégique de l Iliade; Paris, 
1867. 

Г. W. Hasper, Beiträge zur Topographie der Homerischen Ilias, Bran- 
denburg, 1867 ; also, Das alte Troia und das Schlachtfeld der Hoierischen 
Helden, Glogau, 1868; also, Ueber die Lage des altem Ilium, Leipzig, 
1873; also, Das negative Resultat der Ausgrabungen Schlienunn’s auf 
Hissarlik, und Beweis dass der Stinger der Ilias Troia auf Bali Dagh 
erbaut angenommen habe, Berlin, 1874. 

Henry Fanshawe Tozer, Researches in the Highlands of Turkey ; 
London, 1869, p. 337. 

Ernst Curtius, Griechische Geschichte, 4th edition, Berlin, 1874; 
also in his Lecture at Berlin in November 1871. 
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E. Buchholz, Homerische Kosmographie und. Geographie ; Leipzig, 1871. 

E. Isambert, Itinéraire deseriptif ; Paris, 1873. 

A. Conze, Troianische Ausgrabungen, in the Preuss. Jahrbücher, 
xxxiv., Berlin, 1874 ; and xxxv. р. 398, 1875. 

George Perrot, Excursion à Troie et ама Sources du Menderé ; Extrait 
de TAnnuaire de l'Association. pour l'Encouragement des Etudes grecques 
en France, 1874. 

G. d'Eichthal, Le Site de Troie selon Lechevalier ow selon Schliemann ; 
Paris, 1875. 

B. Stark, in the Jenaer Literaturblitt, No. 23, 1874; also Nach dem 
Griechischen Orient, Reisestudien, 1875, Jenaer Lit. 8. 156; Augsburger 
Allgemeine Zeitung, Beilage No. 8, Arad. 5, S. 601; Literar. Central- 
blatt, S. 1131. 

L. Vivien de Saint-Martin, L'Ilion d Homère, Р. Пгит des Romains ; 
Revue Archéologique, Nouvelle Série, xxix.; Paris, 1875. 

George Rawlinson, History of Herodotus; London, 1875. See the map 
in vol. iv. p. 43. 

S. Ch. Sehirlitz, in Ersch and Gruber’s Allgemeine Encyklopádie, 
mentions further, among the explorers of the Troad, Dodwell and 
Forster, whose dissertations and theories are unknown to me. 


Of those who adopt other theories, different from the sites of Bounar- 
bashi and Novum Ilium (Hissarlik)— 

Dr. E. D. Clarke, Travels in various Countries of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, Pt. i. London, 1812, endeavours to identify the village of Chiblak 
with Ilium and with the village of the Ilians ('Duéev Коша). 

Major J. Rennell, Observations on the Topography of the Plain of Troy, 
London, 1814; and later, H. N. Ulrichs, Rheinisches Museum, 3 Jahrg., 
pp. 573 ff., translated into English by Dr. Patrick Colquhoun, An Excursus 
on the Topography of the Homeric Ilium, in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature, vol. v. ; —identify the site of Troy with 'Duéev Кор, 
which they put on the height of Akshi Koi, the farm of Mr. Calvert. 

P. Barker Webb, Topographie de la Troade, Paris, 1844, identifies 
a site to the west of the village of Chiblak with the Homeric Troy. 

H. Gelzer, Hine Иоан nach Troia, Basel, 1873, does not 
decide in favour of any particular site; cf. Literar. Centralblatt, S. 
1556 (1874). 

E. Brentano, Alf-IUon im Dumbrekthal., Frankfurt am Main, 1877, 
endeavours to show that the Homeric Troy was on a hill in the Doumbrek 
valley, between the villages of Halil Eli and Ren Kioi, but he will never 
make a single convert to his impossible theory. 

R. Hercher, Ueber die Homerische Ebene von Troia, Berlin, 1875, 
seems to believe that a real Troy never existed. 

О. Frick, Zur Troischen Frage, in the Jahrb. für class. Phil., 1876, 
рр. 289 ff., does not venture to pronounce in favour of a particular site, 
and thinks the discussion on the subject not yet far enough advanced. 

L. von Sybel, Ueber Schliemann’s Troia, Marburg, 1875, holds the 
game opinion. 
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To these I must add seven scholars, whose opinions on the subject 
are unknown fo me:— 

Virlet d'Aoust, Deseription topographique et archéologique de la Troade, 
1873. 

A. de Longpérier, Compte Rendu, 2, p. 94; Revue Archéol., 27, p. 328. 

Karl Henning, New-Ilion, in the Hermes, 9, p. 25; and in the 
Archüolog. Zeitung, р. 186, 1875. 

C. Aidenhoven, Ueber das neuentdeckte Troja; Im Neuen Reich, i. 
p. 569, 1874. 

August Steitz, Die Lage des Homerischen Troia, in the Jahrbücher a 
classische Philologie, ed. Alfr. Bussi, Jahrgang xxi, Band iii. 
Leipzig, 1875. 

E. Mehlis, Schliemann’s Troja und die Wissenschaft, in the German 
periodical Do Ausland ; Stuttgart, 1875. 

Julius Rieckler, Ueber Schliemann’s Ausgrabungen, | Verhandlungen 
deutscher Philologen und Sehulmánner ; Tübingen, 1876. 


The following scholars have recognized the identity of Novum Ilium 
with the site of the Homeric Troy :— 

C. Maclaren, Dissertation on the Topography of the Plain of Troy, 
Edinburgh, 1822; and The Plain of Troy described, Edinburgh, 1868. 

G. von Eckenbrecher, Ueber die Lage des Homerischen Ilion, in the 
Rheinische Museum, Neue Folge, vol. ii. pp. 1 ff. 1842; and Die Lage des 
Homerischen Troia, Düsseldorf, 1875. 

George Grote, History of Greece ; London, 1846, 1st edition, vol. 1. 

Julius Braun, Geschichte der Kunst in ihrem | Entwicklungsgange, 
Wiesbaden, 1856 ; and Homer und sein Zeitalter, Heidelberg, 1856-8. 

Dr. L. Schmitz, in Dr. W. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Geography, art. Inrum; London, 1857. 

Wm. Büchner, Jahresbericht über das Gymnasium Fridericianum ; 
Schwerin, 1871 and 1872. 

Émile Burnouf, Revue des Deux Mondes, du 1° Janvier, 1874, 
and Mémoires de l'Antiquité, Paris, 1878. 

Philip Smith, Discoveries at Troy, in the Quarterly Review, April 1874. 

C. T. Newton, Dr. Schliemann’s Discoveries at Ilium Novum ; Lecture 
before the Society of Antiquaries, April 30th, 1874; Academy, 1874, 
No. 173. 

Frank Calvert, who was formerly an adherent of the Troy-Bounar- 
bashi theory, became a convert to the Troy-Hissarlik theory, which he 
now energetically defends (see his Contributions towards the Ancient 
Geography of the Troad; also Trojan Antiquities, arts. i. ii.; The 
Atheneum, 1874, Nov. 7 and 14, London). 

Ph. Déthier, Une Partie du Trésor troyen au Musée de Constan- 
tinople (Revue Arch. 31, p. 416), 1874; also Nouvelle Trouvaille faite à 
Ilium-Hissarlik, 1874. 

Otto Keller, Die Entdeckung llions zw Hissartik, Freiburg, 1875; 
also Ueber die Entdeckung Trojas durch Н. Schliemann, Beilage zur 
Allgemeinen Zeitung, Nos. 344, 345, 1874. 
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Felix Ravaisson de Molien, Revue Archéologique, 26, p. 404; cf. 
Arcad. 26, p. 326. 

Stephen Salisbury, Troy and Homer, Remarks on the Discoveries of 
Dr. Н. Schliemann in the Troad ; Worcester, 1875. 

G. A. Lauria, Troia, uno Studio; Napoli, 1875. 

W. Christ, Topographie der Troianischen Ebene, München, 1874; 
also Troja und die Troade, i.-iii., in the Allgemeine Zeitung, 1875, 
Drittes Quartal, Beilage zu Nos. 196, 197, 198. 

Maxime du Camp, L'Emplacement de Г. Поп d'Homère, d'apres les 
plus récentes Découvertes ; Paris, 1875. 

François Lenormant, Les Antiquités de la Troade et VHistoire primi- 
tive des Contrées grecques; Paris, 1876. 

F. Sehlie, Wessenschaftliche Beurtheilung der Funde Schliemanns in 
Hissarlik, Schwerin, 1876; also Schliemann und seine Bestrebungen, 
Schwerin, 1876. 

W. E. Gladstone, Homer’s Place in History, in the Contemporary 
Review, 1874; Homerie Synchronism, London, 1876; and Homer, London, 
1878, enthusiastically defends the Troy-Hissarlik theory. 

Eduard Meyer, Geschichte von Troas; Leipzig, 1877. 

A. Н. Sayce, in his letters to the Athenwwm and the Academy, 
October 1879, and in the Contemporary Review, December 1878. 

I have finally to mention the great authority of Professor Rudolf 
Virchow, who assisted me in my excavations at Hissarlik, from the 
4th of April till the 4th of May, 1879, and who energetically opposes 
the Troy-Bounarbashi theory, and enthusiastically declares in favour of 
the identity of Hissarlik with the Homeric Troy. See his Lectures in 
the session of the Berlin Anthropological Society of the 26th of June 
and the 12th of July, 1879; in the Anthropological Congress at Strass- 
burg on the 13th of August, and at Amsterdam on the 16th of September, 
of the same year: also his excellent work, Beiträge zur Landeskunde der 
Troas, Berlin, 1879. ; 


The prineipal argument of the defenders of the Troy-Bounarbashi 
theory is that immediately below the village are the two springs of 
Homer—one lukewarm, the other cold; but this argument falls to the 
ground before the fact already mentioned, that there are not two but forty 
springs, all of which are cold and have a temperature of from 62724 to 
62^6 Fahr. Besides, as already stated, the Scamander originates, not 
in the Plain of Troy, but at a distance of twenty hours’ journey from 
Hissarlik, in the range of Ida, from a cold spring, which has a temperature 
of 47°12 Fahr. About 200 ft. from this source, the river is joined by 
the water of a spring which has a temperature of 60°44 Fahr, and 
might perhaps, in comparison with the other spring, be called lukewarm. 
Perhaps Homer had heard of this lukewarm spring and the cold spring 
of the Scamander, and the poet may have brought them from Ida down 
to the Plain in order to introduce his beautiful verses (17. xxii. 147- 
152). He clearly states (17. xii. 19-21) that the Scamander flows from 
Mount Ida. That he had not in his mind the springs of Bounarbashi, is 
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also clearly shown by the statement, that close to the two sources were 
large washing troughs of stone, in which the Trojan women used to wash 
their clothes in the time of peace, before the arrival of the Greek army,° 
because the Bounarbashi springs being, in a straight line, at a distance of 
eight miles from the Hellespont and there being no regular siege, but 
only battles in the plain, there would have been no cause for them to stop 
washing at the springs on aecount of the war, as the advancing enemy 
could be seen at a great distance off in the plain. Consequently, this 
passage proves that, in the mind of the poet, the distance between tho 
Greek camp and Troy was but very short. 

I must further absolutely deny the truth of the statement made by 
Choiseul-Gouffier ê and Ernst Curtius that the site of Troy on the 
heights of Bounarbashi is covered with ancient ruins. I take Virchow 
and Burnouf, who accompanied me all over those heights, as witnesses, 
that not only are there no ruins whatever of ancient buildings, but evea 
that there are no ancient potsherds or fragments of bricks, and that 
ihe ground is everywhere uneven, full of pointed or abrupt rocks and 
nowhere artificially levelled, so that the site can never have been inha- 
bited by men. I also cite the weighty testimony of the late Austrian 
Consul-General, J. G. von Hahn, who, with the celebrated astronomer 
Julius Schmidt, excavated during the whole of May, 1864, in the little 
city at the southern extremity of those heights (the Bali Dagh), and who, 
on stopping the work, writes as follows:?—*I can only confirm the tes- 
timony of Von Bréndsted, that the whole locality does not show the 
slightest trace of a great city ever having existed here, which ought to 
have extended over the wide northern slope of the Bali Dagh, from the 
foot of the Acropolis to the springs of Bounarbashi. In spite of our 
zealous researches, we could not discover there—besides the tumuli—any 
sign which might point to a former human settlement, not even fragments 
of ancient pottery or bricks, those never-failing and consequently in- 
evitable witnesses of an ancient establishment. No fragments of columns 
or other building stones, no ancient freestone, nowhere in the native 
rock a quarried bed of any such stone, nowhere any artificial levelling 
of the rock; everywhere the natural soil, which has never been touched 
by the hand of man." I may here repeat, that my thorough exploration 
of the heights of Bounarbashi in August 1868 gave the same results. 
I excavated in hundreds of places at the springs, in Bounarbashi itself, and 
on the land between that village and the Scamander, as well as on the 
declivities wherever I found earth. I struck the rock almost everywhere 
at a depth of from 2 to 3 feet, without ever finding the slightest vestige 
of bricks or pottery. 

With regard to the walls brought to light by J. G. von Hahn and 





5 Il xxii. 153-156: 1820, p. 44. 
€v0a, ё ёт' avtdwy mAvvol ebpées éyybs aow 7 Lecture at Berlin, in November 1871, 
кало} Aaiveot, 001 єїнат@ avyaAóevra 8 J. G. von Hahn, Die Ausgrabungen auf der 
тАйиєскоу Tpóxv üXoxot кала тє Oiryarpes Homerischen Pergamos ; Leipzig, 1864, p. 33. 
Tb plv ёл? eiphvns, mply éA0etv vias ?Ахофу. 9 See my Zthaque, le Péloponnése ef Troie; 


* Voyage pittoresque de la Grèce, ii.; Paris, ^ Paris, 1869, pp. 151, 161, 162; and above, p. 19. 
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Julius Schmidt in the little city at the extremity of the Bali Dagh, in 
which so many great luminaries of archeology have seen the cyclopean 
walls of Priam’s Pergamus, and which Ernst Curtius?? holds ta be con- 
temporaneous with the cyclopean walls of Tiryns and Mycenae, which 
latter are universally considered to be the most ancient specimens extant 
of eyclopean masonry ;—nearly all these walls are low retaining walls, 
formed of comparatively small quadrangular, or nearly quadrangular, 
slabs; there are also a few small straight walls of square blocks or 
polygons on the north side, a portion of one of which my friend Admiral 
Spratt represents in the vignette of his map; there is also a fragment 
of wall of square hewn blocks in the south-west corner: but we have 
no right whatever to call these walls, or any part of them, “ cyclopean ;” 
for this epithet can only refer to the gigantic, never to the lilliputian. 
In a hundred different places in Greece I can point out walls of well- 
fitted polygons, of which we know with certainty that they are of the 
Macedonian period, or at least of the latter part of the fifth century в.с. 
But I will here only name two places which can be easily seen by those 
who visit Athens: namely, the tombs in the Hagia Trias at Athens, some 
of the substruetions of which consist of well-fitted polygons; and the 
fortifieations on the island of Salamis, which show the same masonry.! 
Unhewn boulders, rough quarried stones, and those which had a polygonal 
cleavage due to their structure, were often used for convenience by 
builders, who were quite able to work quadrangular blocks, as is proved 
by walls in which the former kinds are placed above the latter.” Walls 
of polygons have for the last twenty years come into extensive use in 
Sweden and Norway, as substructions of railway bridges; and if any one 
in Sweden were to call this masonry “ cyelopean walls," the people there 
would laugh just as the Athenians would laugh if the fortifications in 
Salamis or the substruetions in Hagia Trias were called by that name. 

As to the chronology of the little city on the Bali Dagh, we have 
fortunately two data for its determination: first, by the manner in which 
the stones have been worked; and, secondly, from the pottery. On all 
the stones of the walls, without exception, the blows of the stonecutters’ 
iron piek-axes are conspieuous, and therefore, in my opinion, no part of 
them can claim a higher antiquity than the fourth or fifth century в.о. 
As a witness to my statement I cite the authority of Professor Rudolf 
Virchow, who was the first to discover that all the stones had been 
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worked with iron pick-axes, and who expresses himself as follows :?— 





10 Lecture at Berlin, in November 1871. 

1 Émile Burnouf, La Ville et Vl Acropole 
d Athènes, pp. 192, 193. 

2 Е. Н. Bunbury, Cyclopean Remains in Cen- 
tral Italy, in the Classical Museum, 1845, vol. ii. 
рр. 147 et seq.; and the article Murus in Dr. 
Wm. Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities. My friend, the writer of that article, 
informs me that he noticed, at the sea-side, a 
wall built up of boulders of concrete from a 
sea-wall washed down during the preceding 
winter, which had a most curious resemblance 


to “cyclopean” walls, both of the rough- 
square and polygonal type; and there are hun- 
dreds of such cases of rough materials still used 
from motives of convenience, 

3 In his Lecture at the session of the Berlin 
Anthropological Society, 20th June, 1879: “ Die 
ganze Art der Fundation (der kleinen Acropolis 
am Siidende des Bali Dagh) entspricht nicht 
dem was man von einer so alten Stadt erwarten 
miisste, und es ist wohl unzweifelhaft, dass die 
wohlbehauenen Quadern, auf denen noch die 
Hiebe der Steinhauer zu sehen sind, mit guten 
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* The whole charaeter of the foundations (of the little Acropolis at the 
southern extremity of the Bali Dagh) does not correspond with what one 
would have expected from so ancient a place, and there can be no doubt 
that the well-cut blocks, on which the blows of the stonecutters can be 
still seen, have been worked with good iron instruments. Whoever 
compares this place with what presents itself at Hissarlik, cannot doubt 
that it belongs to a much later period, and that, at the highest date, it 
approaclies the time of Alexander." 

I further cite the testimony of Mr. Frank Calvert, as well as that of 
Professor A. H. Sayce and Mr. F. W. Percival, all of whom acknowledge, 
from their own inspection, that the stones of all the walls of the little 
city have been worked with iron pick-hammers, and that, consequently, 
these walls must belong to a comparatively late period.* 

As a fifth most trustworthy authority for the comparatively late date 
of the walls on the Bali Dagh, I cite the pottery contained in the very 
scanty accumulation of débris inside the walls. No wall of any city or 
acropolis in the world ean be more ancient than the most ancient pots- 
herds contained in the place enclosed by them : nay, the strongest walls 
may be broken away, or may, in the course of time, crumble away and 
disappear; but not so the fragments: of pottery, because they are inde- 
structible. The pottery I found in the royal sepulehres at Mycenae is 
acknowledged by all competent authorities to date from between 1200 and 
1500 в.с., and it is still as well preserved, and looks as fresh, as if it had 
been made yesterday; and, if it remained buried for millions of years 
more, it would hardly have a different appearance. The whole site of 
Mycenae is strewn with fragments of most ancient pre-historic pottery, 
which have probably been exposed for 3000 years to the open air; never- 
theless they are as solid as if they had been but recently made, and their 
painted colours have lost but little of their original brightness. In the 
potsherds, therefore, contained in the débris inside of walls, we must 
necessarily find two fermén? for the age of the walls themselves. Now, 
Von Hahn and Schmidt found in their excavations on the Bali Dagh, in 
May 1864, only one small headless figure of terra-cotta, four tubes of 
clay, a common clay piteher, two clay lamps, some clay vessels, fragments 
for the most part of black-glazed pottery, some copper coins of the second 
and third centuries в.с., and some fragments of house-walls of a late and 
poor Hellenic masonry I obtained the same results in the excavations 
І made there in August 1868. І did not find one archaic potsherd, nor 
one of those whorls with incised ornamentation, of which I found so many 
thousands at Hissarlik; in fact, no pottery to which archzology could 
attribute a higher antiquity than the fourth or fifth century в.с. We 
therefore obtained, by the exploration of the site, and particularly by 





Eiseninstrumenten gearbeitet wurden. Wenn Smyrna, in the Academy of 18th October; and 
man diese Stelle vergleicht mit dem, was in from Oxford, in the same journal of 8th 
Hissarlik hervortritt, so zweifelt man nicht, dass November. 


sie einer viel späteren Periode augehért und 5 J. 9. von Hahn, Ausgrabungen auf der 
höchstens sich der Zeit Alexanders nähert.” Homerischen Pergamos, pp. 22, 23. 
* А. Н. Sayce, in his Letters from the Troad, 6 See my Ithaque, le Péloponnése et Troie, pp. 
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its pottery, the same chronology for the walls which we obtain by the 
characteristic working of the stones themselves,—namely, the fourth or 
fifth century в.о. Besides, the accumulation of débris is but very insig- 
nificant: in many places in the little Acropolis the bare rock crops out ; 
. nowhere did I strike the rock at a greater depth than 5 feet, and 
generally at а few inches below the surface. I beg the reader to compare 
these results with those obtained at Hissarlik, where the accumulation of 
débris is from 52 to 53 ft. deep ! 

I may here mention that, as Homer makes Hector and Achilles run 
three times round the city of Troy,’ it is a necessary condition that such 
a course should be physically possible. But if the heights of Bounarbashi 
mark the site of Troy, such a course is perfectly impossible, because 
the hill of the little Acropolis on the Bali Dagh—(which, according to the 
measurement of the astronomer Schmidt, is 472 ft. above the sea, and 
according to M. Burnoufs measurement 144-36 mètres, which equally 
makes 472 ft.)—falls off very abruptly to the north-east, the east, and 
particularly to the south. Now, as the heroes must have run down on the 
south side to make the circuit of the city, I went myself down by this 
side, which falls off at first at an angle of 45°, and afterwards at an angle 
of about 25°; thus I was forced to crawl backward on all fours: it took 
me a quarter of an hour to come down, and I carried away the conviction 
that no mortal being, not even a goat, has ever been able to run swiftly 
down a slope which descends at an angle of 25°; and that Homer never 
intended to make us believe that Hector and Achilles, in making the 
circuit of the city, could have run down this impossible descent. 

I may add that neither from the Dali Dagh, nor from any other point 
of the heights of Bounarbashi attributed by Lechevalier and his followers 
to Troy, can Mount Ida be seen ; but this is at variance with Homer, who 
represents Zeus as looking down from the top of Mount Gargarus on the 
city of Troy. 

Further, the heights of Bounarbashi belong to the lower range of 
Mount Ida. If Troy had been situated on those heights, Homer could not 
have expressly stated that it was built in the plain, in opposition to the 
first Trojan settlement, Dardanié, which, as he says, was built on the 
declivity of Ida rich in springs." Plato confirms the account that the 
first Trojan settlement was on the heights of Ida, whence they built 
Ilium in a wide and beautiful plain, on a hill which was not high, and 
close to which were rivers pouring down their waters from the heights of 
Ida. The position of Hissarlik, on a low hill almost in the midst of the 
splendid Plain of Troy, agrees perfectly with this important statement of 
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Plato; whereas the heights of Bounarbashi, which touch this Plain only 
on their small northern side, and are on all other sides connected with the 
higher range of Ida, are utterly opposed to and in contradiction with it. 
As to the objection made by the adherents of the Troy-Bounarbashi theory, 
that “the high mount of Bali Dagh behind Bounarbashi offers the most 
appropriate situation for a fortified city, and that for this reason—without 
the slightest ancient authority and in opposition to the distinct indica- 
tions of Homer, and to the firm belief of all antiquity that Priam’s city 
was in the plain—we must transfer it to that mount,’—this objection is 
(as Eckenbrecher? rightly observes) “untenable.” He adds: “ Mycenae, 
Tiryns, Athens, Rome, were built on low hills, Thebes* altogether in the 
plain. Why, then, was not the citadel of Athens built close by on Mount 
Lycabettus, which towers high above the hill of the Acropolis?” 

“Nor must it,” as Mr. Philip Smith observes to me, “be forgotten, 
throughout the whole argument, that the theory of Lechevalier is a mere 
hypothesis, born from the fancy of a modern traveller, without the slightest 
historical or traditional foundation. The whole onus probandi, therefore, 
‘lies upon its advocates, and nothing but an overwhelming body of evidence 
for this new invention can prevail against that historical and traditional 
right of possession by Novum Ilium, which is even sounder in archeology 
than it is proverbially in law. Every new discovery in modern scholar- 
ship is daily tending to restore the authority of historical tradition, in 
opposition to the theories of sceptical enquirers.” 

I must further repeat here, that the distance between the forty springs 
of Bounarbashi and the Hellespont is in a straight line eight miles, and 
from the little Acropolis, held to be identical with Priam’s Pergamus, to 
the Hellespont is upwards of nine miles; whilst all the battles and all the 
marches to and fro in the Ја justify the supposition that the distance 
between the city and the Greek camp cannot have exceeded three miles. 
Let us consider for instance the first battle, which, according to Pope’s 
calculation, is on the twenty-third day of the Miad. In the night, 
Zeus orders the God of Dreams to go to Agamemnon, and induce him to 
arm the Greeks, promising him that he shall now take Troy.* At the 
first dawn, Agamemnon orders the Greeks to assemble in the Agora; he 
tells his dream to the other chiefs, and, wishing to sound their intentions, 
he proposes to them to return to their country:? the troops, with loud 
cries, disperse among the ships and make preparations to set them afloat.* 
Ulysses restrains the troops, persuades them to remain, and they assemble 
for the second time in the Agora,’ where long speeches are made by 
Ulysses, Nestor, and Agamemnon. At last they decide to remain; the 
warriors disperse again through the camp to prepare the morning meal, 
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which they then eat? Agamemnon sacrifices a fat ox to Zeus, and 
assembles all the chiefs for this ceremony. Nestor makes another 
speech, after which Agamemnon orders the heralds to summon the troops 
to draw up in order of battle;' and the army is arrayed before their camp 
in the Plain of the Seamander.? | 

Iris gives notice of this to the Trojans, who arm themselves, open all 
the gates of the city, rush out with a great noise,? and array their army at 
the tumulus of Batieia.t The two armies meet in the plain;? but the 
plain could not have been large, because from the tower of the Scaean 
Gate Helen recognizes the chiefs of the Greeks and recounts their names 
to Priam.* The Greek army could not have been farther off than half 
a mile, since one must be very keen-sighted in order to recognize men 
at that distance. 

Paris challenges Menelaus to single combat. Hector makes a speech, 
and Menelaus makes another.’ Hector despatches heralds to Troy to fetch 
live lambs, whilst Agamemnon sends his herald Talthybius to the Greek 
camp for the same purpose. As the Greek army could not be further 
distant than half a mile, at most, from the Seaean Gate, it would have 
been at least seven miles and a half from the camp, if Troy had been on 
the heights of Bounarbashi, with its gate—as Curtius supposes—on the 
site of this village. In this ease Talthybius could not have come back 
inless than six hours with the live lamb. But his absence is so short, 
that the poet does not even mention it; hence it is evident that the 
distance which this herald had to go was very short. 

Solemn sacrifices are offered, and solemn oaths are taken ;? the single 
combat takes place; Paris is vanquished by Menelaus, and earried away 
by Aphrodité.? Pandarus shoots an arrow at Menelaus and wounds him ;? 
a long colloquy takes place between Agamemnon and Menelaus ;? Machaon, 
skilful in the art of healing, dresses the wound. 

Agamemnon makes numerous speeches to encourage the Greek chiefs; 
and at last the battle begins. Athené leads the ifpetuous Ares out of the 
battle, and makes him sit down on the bank of the Scamander.t The 
Trojans are driven back to the walls of Troy.’ They are excited to battle 
by Apollo and Ares. During the battle, the wounded as well as the booty 
taken from the enemy are continually carried to Troy and to the Greek 
сатр : arms, chariots, and horses.” The Greeks retire backwards before the 
victorious Trojans ;* they are repulsed as far as the Naustathmus, because 
they are represented as fighting near the ships.’ 
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The Greeks must in their turn have had the advantage, for we again 
see a terrible battle between them and the Trojans in the plain between 
the Seamander and the Simois. The Greeks recede again; and Hector 
goes up to Troy to order sacrifices to the gods. He appears to arrive 
there during the space of time occupied by the touching scene and the 
beautiful colloquy between Glaucus and Diomedes? Hector has long 
conversations with his mother, with Paris, and with Helen; he looks for 
his wife Andromaché; he meets her and has a very long and affecting 
conversation with her, after which comes the pathetic scene with his son.* 
Hector returns to the battle in company with Paris, and it appears that 
they reach the army immediately after having gone out of the Scaean 
Gate. Indeed the troops must have been before the Scaean Gate, because 
Athené and Apollo, who had taken the form of two vultures, sit down on 
the high beech-tree (фтуубѕ) to enjoy the spectacle of the warriors, whose 
thick lines are seated, bristling with helmets, shields, and spears? As we 
have seen before, this tree was near the Scaean Gate. Hector and Paris 
kill several enemies ;7 then Hector provokes the bravest of the Greeks to 
single combat.* There is a pause, because nobody dares to oppose himself 
to Hector; then a speech of Menelaus, who offers to fight with him ; then 
speeches of Agamemnon and Nestor? Nine heroes offer themselves to 
fight with Hector ; they draw lots; the lot falls on Ajax, son of Telamon, 
who rejoices and puts on his glancing armour.’ Then follow the speeches 
_ of the two adversaries; ™ they fight till night falls, and then exchange 
presents. The Greeks return to their camp; the chiefs assemble in the 
tent of Agamemnon, where the king slaughters an ox; the animal is 
skinned, cut up, and roasted ; and after this has been done, the evening 
meal is taken.” 

Let us now once more review the multitude of incidents on this single 
day: first, at daybreak, the general assembly in the Greek camp; the 
long speech of Agamemnon; then the dispersion of the troops to set the 
ships afloat; the long speeches of three heroes; the meal is prepared ; 
Agamemnon sacrifices an ox to Zeus; the new speech of Nestor ; finally, 
Agamemnon orders the army to be put in battle array. But this 
variety of acts and speeches must have occupied at least four hours ; 
therefore it is ten in the morning when the troops advance in the Plain 
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of the Scamander. They approach so near to the Seaean Gate, that 
Helen recognizes the Greck chiefs. Paris challenges Menelaus to single 
combat; there are speeches of Hector and Menelaus; heralds are sent to 
Troy and to the Greek camp to fetch live lambs; then come the solemn 
sacrifice and single combat. Numerous speeches are made by Aga- 
memnon. The Greeks drive the Trojans back to the walls of Troy, and 
they are repulsed in their turn; but they retire backward to the ships. 
The Greeks must have again advanced, for a fearful battle takes place in 
the plain between the Seamander and the Simois. The Greeks retreat 
again. Hector goes to Troy; there are long speeches by him, by Hecuba, 
by Paris, by Helen, and by Andromaché. The Greeks must have 
advanced again, for Hector and Paris are in their presence when they go 
out of the Seaean Gate; then come the speeches of Hector, of Menelaus, 
of Nestor; the single combat terminated by the night; and finally the 
return of the Greeks to their camp. 

Thus the distance between the city and the Greek camp has 
been traversed at least six times in the space of time from ten in the 
morning to seven in the evening—namely, twice by the herald who 
fetched the lamb, and at least four times by the army—and even once 
backwards; and all these marches and countermarches could be made in 
spite of the enormous consumption of time oecasioned by the numerous 
speeches, the sacrifices, the different battles, and the two single combats. 
It is, therefore, evident that the distance between the Greek camp and 
Troy was assumed to be very short, and less than 3 miles. Bounarbashi 
is 8 miles from the shore of the Hellespont: if, therefore, Troy had 
been on the heights’ of Bounarbashi, at least 50 miles would have 
been traversed from ten in the morning to seven in the evening, in spite 
of all the loss of time produced by the different causes which I have 
enumerated. 

Lechevalier and his adherents find all this possible, relying on the 
principle that Homer, as a poet, exaggerates, and that the warriors of the 
heroic times would have been able, or were believed to be able, to accomplish 
superhuman feats. But if we put aside the intervention of the gods, 
‘Homer is, as Webb? remarks, very exact about facts: “ When he tells us 
that Achilles, if Poseidon gave him a good passage, would be in Phthia 
(a distance of 200 miles) in three days,‘ and that the ships of Nestor and 
Diomedes, with winds constantly favourable, sailed from Troy to Argos 
(a distance of 300 miles) in four days,? he speaks to us not of an heroic 
but of a very common passage, for Herodotus counts for a day of naviga- 
tion 700 stadia (70 geog. miles), and, for a day and a night together, 
1300 stadia. Telemachus and Pisistratus, in a chariot with two swift 
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horses, took two days to go from Pylos to Sparta, a distance of 50 miles." 
No doubt it would have been easier for Telemachus to have gone to 
Sparta in half a day, than for the Greeks and Trojans to have accom- 
plished the task imposed upon them by the system of Lechevalier."* 
On the day after the first battle of the Iliad, the herald Idaeus 
is sent by the Trojans at daybreak into the Greek camp to propose an 
armistice, for the burial of the dead. He concludes the armistice, and 
brings the news back to Troy; the Trojans begin to collect the 
dead bodies and wood to burn them, and then only does the sun 
rise,?. But how long can it have been between the first dawn of the 
morning and sunrise? Certainly not more than an hour and a half. 
This is only consistent if we suppose Troy to have been at Hissarlik, for, 
if it had been at Bounarbashi, the herald would have had at least 16 miles 
to walk, and he could not have done this in less than five hours, for—as 
Eekenbrecher! observes—any опе who has read Homer, even superficially, 
will certainly not suppose that the herald could have gone on horseback 
or in a chariot, for, if this had been the ease, the poet would have men- 
tioned it explicitly ; but on the contrary he expressly says, “ Early in the 
morning let Idaeus go to the hollow ships,”? and “ Early in the morning 
Idaeus went to the hollow ships;"? and again “Idaeus went back to 
sacred Ilium.”4  Eckenbrecher? adds that Welcker,® the warmest defender 
of the Troy-Bounarbashi theory, suggests that the herald might have 
run; there being so much running in the J//ad, and the poet endowing 
his heroes with superhuman power: “But wherever he does this it 
is to make them appear more heroic and more sublime, and not to 
make them ridiculous. Can the herald, who has to conclude the armistice 
for burying the dead, be conceived of as running at a trot for four hours ! 
Then we must suppose that, if Troy had been at Bounarbashi, still three 
hours at least would have been occupied in concluding the armistice, in 
its proclamation, in the preparation for the setting out of the armies 
and in their long march, before both armies could have met. Therefore, 
at least seven hours would have been required to execute that which Homer 
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mentions as having been done, at the most, in one hour and a half. This 
proves that the distance, at which Homer considers his Troy to be from 
the Hellespont, 18 more than four times less than the distance of Bounar- 
bashi from the sea-coast at the Trojan epoch.” 

On the third day, after sunset,” Hector causes the Trojans to encamp 
on the bank of the Seamander, and orders oxen, sheep, and wine to be 
brought quickly from the city:? the animals and the wine, as well as 
bread, are immediately brought from Troy." Oxen and sheep move 
slowly, especially in the night, but nevertheless they arrive картаћішо%ѕ, 
promptly. The Trojans slaughter the animals, and sacrifice to the gods.' 
But the Trojan camp was close to the Tumulus of Ilus,? on the left bank 
of the Seamander, since the thousand watch-fires of the Trojans were 
Seen between the Greek camp and the river;? the Tumulus of Ilus was 
also close to the ford of the Scamander.* The Trojan camp, then, 
being at the Tumulus of Пиз, on the left bank of the Scamander, near its 
ford, was, as we have seen, near Troy; and this is further proved by the 
poet’s statement, that their watch-fires were burning before Ilium (Duob 
тро). Now the proximity of this same Trojan camp to the Greek ships, 
on the shore of the Hellespont, could not be better indicated than by 
the passage in which Agamemnon is represented as looking from his tent 
on to the plain; when he is alarmed at seeing the watch-fires of the 
Trojan camp which burn before Ilium, and at hearing the sound of the 
Trojan flutes and pipes and the hum of the warriors. 

Now, if Troy had been at Bounarbashi, the Trojan camp, which is 
described by the poet as being very near Ilium, must be supposed to 
have been at a distance of 7 miles from the Greek camp. But what 
mortal ear ean hear musical sounds or the hum of men at such a dis- 
tance? Тһе same may be said of the "Duéev Корт, which is nearly as 
far from the Hellespont as Bounarbashi, and which has besides the 
disadvantage that it cannot be seen from the shore, being screened from 
view by the intervening heights. 

On the day on which the third great battle took place, which is 
the twenty-eighth day of the Iliad according to Pope’s calculation, 
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sunrise® and noon’ are mentioned. In the afternoon the Greeks drive 
the Trojans to the Scaean Gate;* but the former are again driven back 
to the ships, where a terrible carnage takes place? The Trojans are 
again repulsed,” but they drive back the Greeks a second time to the 
ships,’ where there is a fearful slaughter. Patroclus drives the Trojans 
to the walls of Troy, and tries three times to scale it ;* the Greeks fight 
until evening before the Scaean Gate. Thus, in this third battle, as 
in the first, the Greeks go at least four times in one afternoon over the 
space between the camp and Troy, in spite of the long battles at the 
ships, in the plain, and under the walls of Troy. 

There is another passage which proves the short distance between 
Troy and the Greek camp. Priam begs Achilles to grant an armistice of 
eleven days for the funeral of Hector, for, he says, the city is shut up too 
closely by the siege, and they must fetch the wood afar from the moun- 
tains.* The old king would certainly not have had to complain of this, 
had Troy been at TB orate la or at Duéov Кордо); for as both TU 
places—the heights of the former as well as the hill of the latter—are 
connected with the higher wooded range of Mount Ida, the Trojans could 
have quietly fetched their wood, without fear of being troubled by the 
Greeks. 

The defenders of the Troy-Bounarbashi theory lay much stress on 
ihe passage where, in the battle at the ships, Poseidon reproaches the 
Greeks, and says that formerly, before the retirement of Achilles, the 
Trojans never for a moment dared to meet the Greeks in open battle, 
whereas now they fight far from the city at the hollow ships ;*—again, on 
the passage where Polydamas advises the Trojans, when they had with- 
drawn from the Greek camp, to retire to the city, and not to remain all 
the night in the plain near the ships, because ** we are far from the walls 
of Troy ;” °—also on the passage in which Ulysses, when lying with his 
companions in ambush in the reeds and bushes before the walls of Troy, 
says to them: “We have gone very far from the ships." " But we do not 
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see how it can be inferred from these passages that there must have been 
а great distance between the Greek camp and Troy; for in the first the 
question is of the Trojans fighting at the ships, and therefore at the 
farthest possible point from Troy between the city and the Greek camp; 
in the second passage they are close by this farthest point; and in the 
third passage Ulysses, in ambush under the very walls of Troy, is as far 
as he can be from the camp, speaking of the space between it and Troy. 
Thus, the adverb кас is in all three cases used only relatively, and it 
need by no means indicate a really long distance, especially as the whole 
Iliad shows the space between Troy and the Greek сатр to have been but 
very short. I may add that in a war, such as was carried on between 
the Greeks and Trojans, the distance between the Hellespont and His- 
sarlik can be and ought to be considered as relatively great. 

The short distance between Ilium and the Greek camp appears also to 
be indicated by the short run which Dolon had to make, to reach the 
ships. We further recognize the short distance, when, in the last battle, 
the Trojans being arrayed between the Greek camp and the Scamander, 
Athené excites the Greeks by her cries from the wall of the camp and 
from the shore, whilst Ares excites the Trojans by his cries from the 
height of the Acropolis? It must be remembered that the Trojan camp 
was at that time in close proximity to the ships. 

Against Bounarbashi we have also the passage in the IlarpóorAeta,? 
where Patroclus, after having driven back the Trojans to the ships, does 
not allow them to return to the town, but kills them between the ships, the 
wall (of the city), and the Scamander. This passage shows three important 
facts : in the first place, that the distance between the city, the Scamander, 
and the Greek camp, was but very short; in the second place, that the 
Scamander was between the city and the Greek camp; and, thirdly, 
that Troy could consequently not be situated at Bounarbashi, as the Sca- 
mander would not have intervened between it and the Greek camp. 

The Troy-Bounarbashi theorists further maintain that, at the time of 
the Trojan war, Hissarlik was close to the Hellespont, the whole lower 
plain being a much later formation; and that, consequently, there was 
no room for the battles described in the Iliad. They refer to the before- 
mentioned Hestiaea, who, according to Strabo,! made the same objection; 
and also to Herodotus? who says that the land about Ilium (that is, the 
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historical Ilium) appears to him to have once been a gulf filled up by the 
alluvium of the rivers, like part of the Nile valley. But I have given 
numerous reasons which lead to the conclusion that the Plain of Troy 
must probably be older even than the Hellespont, and that it must have 
extended at the Trojan epoch just as far towards the latter as it does now. 
Moreover, Herodotus does not say that in his opinion the plain was formed 
after the Trojan war; and, as Eckenbrecher? ingeniously remarks, “ How 
could he have expressed such an opinion, as the historical Ilium is in his 
view identieal with the Homerie Ilium, which fact necessarily involves the 
supposition that the plain existed at the Trojan epoch?" 

The defenders of the Troy-Bounarbashi theory further cite the testi- 
mony of the orator Lycurgus,* who says in his speech against Leocrates, 
accused of treachery after the battle of Chaeronea: * Who has not heard 
that Troy, the greatest city of its time, and sovereign of all Asia, after 
having been destroyed by the Greeks, has remained uninhabited ever 
since?" “But how "— asks Eckenbrecher?—* could Lycurgus suppose 
this £o be universally known, as there must have been not a few persons 
who knew nothing about it; for instance, the Ilians of his time, who 
(with Hellanieus and others) had the firm convietion that the site of 
their city was identical with the Homeric Troy? This question can 
only be solved by the right interpretation of the word ‘ uninhabited’ 
(аоіктто); and, fortunately, Lycurgus himself assists us in explaining 
it ; for he says also in his speech, that through the treachery of Leocrates 
Athens had been in danger of becoming ‘uninhabited’ (докто àv 
yevéoOat). Does he mean by this, the danger of literally no one living 
in Athens? No, he can only have meant, in danger of becoming deserted, 
desolate,. dead, which expressions we use in speaking of a ruined city, 
just as the modern Venetians have been heard to say ‘non v'è piu 
Venezia, We see, then, that the word ‘uninhabited’ was used in Greek 
in this sense; and we may therefore understand it so in the passage in 
which Lycurgus applies it to Troy. In this way we remove the incon- 
sistency involved in this passage by translating the word ‘ uninhabited,’ 
and do away with the proof that the site of the Homeric Troy had never 
been inhabited after its destruction. For the rest, Strabo? cites the words 
of Lycurgus, after having given Homer's authority for the complete 
destruction of the city, in order to show, as he says, that this was also 
acknowledged in later times. The confirmation of Troy's complete de- 
struction (catecxagn) contained in the words of Lycurgus served Strabo 
for his purpose, for the sake of which he cannot have laid any absolute 
stress on the words that the city of the Ilians (which he here calls Troy) 
remained ‘uninhabited’ (doikntov osav); for even а city which has 
literally not a single inhabitant need not on this account be destroyed: 
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it can easily be seen that Strabo only adds the final words in order to 
conclude the phrase of Lycurgus." 

Eckenbrecher* further says, in defence of Hissarlik against Bounar- 
bashi: “The prophecy of Juno in the Ode of Horace Justum ac tenacem, 
&c.,? has been cited as a decisive proof against Novum Ilium. Welcker? 
maintains: ‘We cannot wish for a more conclusive testimony, that Ilium 
was not rebuilt on the ancient site, than this threat of Juno, that the 
Capitol would only exist and that Rome would only dominate, dum Priami 
Paridisque busto Insultet armentum et catulos ferae Celent inultae :’— 

* Dum longus inter saeviat Ilion 
Romamque pontus, qualibet exsules 


In parte regnanto beati: 
Dum Priami Paridisque busto 


‘Insultet armentum et catulos ferae 
Celent inultae, stet Capitolium 
Fulgens triumphatisque possit 

Roma ferox dare jura Medis. 

* We reply: Juno promises (1) that the Romans shall reign happily, 
so long as the wide sea shall roar between Ilium and Rome ; and (2) that 
the Capitol shall gloriously stand, and Rome shall be victorious, so long 
as on the tumulus of Priam and Paris herds shall trample and wild beasts 
shall with impunity conceal their brood. In the first part of this prophecy 
is contained a guarantee for the eternal duration of the Capitol; for it is 
said that Rome’s happy dominion, which is unimaginable without the 
existence of the Capitol, will last as long as the sea shall roar between Ilium 
and Rome, that is, eternally. Now, Juno would have made a contradictio 
in adjecto, if she had said in the second part of her promise, that the 
eternal standing of the Capitol was uncertain; but she would have said 
this if she had designated the length of the duration of the Capitol’s 
existence, not by a thing which must last eternally, like the roaring of 
the sea, but by something which might perhaps not last eternally. She 
must therefore have thought, that the herds and wild animals must 
continue for ever to trample on the sepulchre of Priam and Paris: thus 
these graves are supposed to be at a spot, perhaps in the secluded dales 
of Mount Ida, where pasturing herds and wild animals are presumed to 
remain for ever. What has been said of the latter would therefore give 
the same sense as we might perhaps express by saying: ‘ As long as cows 
are pasturing on the Alps, and chamois climb about on their rocks; thus 
this promise purports nothing else than:—the victorious power shall be 
eternal. There is nothing else, therefore, in this passage; not a trace of 
a proof against the identity of Novum Шиш with the Homeric Ilium. 
But we should impute to Horace an absurd mode of writing, if, in the 
second part of the promise—which, like the first, he introduces by dum, 
‘as long as’—he intended to express a condition which was not necessarily 
to be fulfilled, like the condition contained in the first part; that is, 
which was not to be fulfilled in case the Romans built a city on the site of 
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those tombs, whereas it would be fulfilled if they did not do this. He 
must have supposed, however, that in the latter case herds and wild 
animals would be eternally on those tumuli. He would, therefore, use 
the image of the pasturing flocks and wild animals as an image of 
eternity. Those who pretend to find in the second part of the promise’? 
the condition that no eity must ever be built on the site of ancient Troy, 
ought not to be surprised, that with our mode of explanation, we attributo 
this meaning to Horace. 

* But our Ode contains yet more than the promise of Juno which we 
have discussed. It is said later on: 

‘Sed bellieosis fata Quiritibus 
Hae lege dico: ne nimium pii 
Rebusque fidentes avitae 
Tecta velint reparare Trojae. 

With reference to this we must say: If indeed these words were to be 
understood to prescribe that Troy should never be rebuilt, as the con- 
dition of the victorious grandeur of Rome, Horace’s opinion would cer- 
tainly be expressed by saying, that it had never been rebuilt—that is, the 
site of Homeric Troy had never again borne human habitations; that 
that site, therefore, was different from that on which, in Horace's time, 
stood the great and flourishing city of Ilium. But Juno's words are not 
necessarily to be understood as containing this condition. "They may also 
be interpreted, not altogether to prohibit building again on the site of 
Priam’s Troy, but merely to enjoin that this should not be done with 
exaggerated piety (ne nimium pii), and with exaggerated confidence in the 
secure power of Rome. І believe indeed that, considering the circum- 
stances, we must say that Horace meant his words to be understood in 
this manner: because, had he been understood to make it the condition 
of Rome’s greatness, that the site of Priam’s Troy should never be again 
built upon, then every one would have concluded from this Ode, either 
that Juno had prophesied falsely, or that—by the rebuilding of Troy— 
Rome had already for centuries worked at its own perdition ; for, according 
to the popular belief as well as in the opinion of the most distinguished 
men, on the site of Priam's Troy stood a city of Troy, which the Romans 
had with bountiful liberality for centuries been endeavouring to raise to 
a highly flourishing condition. We must therefore explain Horace only. 
to have intended to rebuke the exaggerated piety, &c. displayed in the 
restoration of Troy, and not its restoration generally. Suetonius perhaps 
gives us the explanation of the poet's motive for saying this in such 
emphatie words. He tells us, in fact, that shortly before Caesar's assas- 
sination there had been a strong and universally diffused rumour, that 
he intended to transfer the centre of gravity of the Roman power to 
Ilium." How much this was to the Roman taste [or rather a favourite 
idea of certain emperors] we see from the fact, that at a later time 
Constantine the Great, before establishing Constantinople at Byzantium, 
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had in all seriousness selected the environs of Шат for his new capital! 
Such plans may also have hovered in the air at the time of Augustus, 
and may have induced Horace, who held them to be pernicious, to 
express himself in the sharpest manner. For the rest, the adherents of 
Dounarbashi have overlooked the fact, that no one at Rome ever at any 
time thought of building a Troy outside Novum Ilium, on any site 
believed to be identical with Priam’s Troy, in opposition to Novum Ilium. 
It therefore could not occur to Horace’s mind to warn them against that 
scheme. 

* Like Horace, Aeschylus? is also most unjustly cited against Novum 
Ilium. He says no more than that Troy had been destroyed and its site 
deserted,‘ and that Athené had taken possession of the Trojan land as a 
portion of booty (Aayos) for the children of Theseus,’ If we suppose that 
by this is meant only a portion of the Trojan land, it does not follow that 
that land, as Welcker maintains, should be thought to be excluded from 
all kinds of profane use (and therefore from the building of houses). And 
which portion of the Trojan land was it? Welcker indeed knows very 
precisely that it was the region of Bounarbashi, but he does not make it 
clear to us how he knows this. 

“Just as little as the adherents of Bounarbashi can appeal to Aeschylus, 
so little can they appeal to Lucan's Pharsalia. It is evident that Lucan 
makes Caesar visit the Ilium of his time and hold it to be the Homeric 
city. Of this the verse 


* Circuit exustae nomen memorabile Trojae? 


can hardly leave any doubt, because on the coast of Troy there existed 
only the city called Ilium or Troy, and no other of this name. Butit is 
self-evident that Caesar could not have found there ruins of the ancient 
Pergamus and the wall of Phoebus Apollo, and this bears as little on the 
subject as the trees and brakes which grew on the Pergamus, as now on 
the Acrocorinthus and many another Acropolis, whilst the city which 
belongs to it lives and bears its ancient name. Let us also remember 
Caesar's solemn vow made on the sacred precincts:' 


Restituam populos, grata vice moenia reddent 
Ausonidae Phrygibus, Romanaque Pergama surgent, 


of which promise Lucan says? that it has been fulfilled— 
* Votaque thuricremos non irrita fudit in ignes;’ 


which cannot refer to anything else than the numerous good acts and 
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favours, by which—as we notoriously know from history—Julius Cacsar 
endeavoured to raise the Ilium of his time to a flourishing condition.” 

I may here add that the site of Bounarbashi is in contradiction with 
the hydrographical foundations of our map, in consequence of which all 
the adherents of the Troy-Bounarbashi theory must submit to a radical 
renaming of the rivers of the plain. 

It has been argued against the identity of Novum Ilium with the 
Homeric Troy that, if the latter had been so near the ships, the Trojans 
would not have needed to encamp in the plain. But it was Hector’s 
intention to attack the Greeks the moment they should try to put their 
ships afloat and to go on board, for he supposed they had such a design.? 
By encamping at the tumulus of Ilus he saved a march of a mile and a 
half, and kept his warriors under arms instead of dispersed in the city. 

When the battle is raging near Troy, Ajax is afraid that those of the 
Greeks who had remained in the camp at the ships might be discouraged 
at seeing their comrades repulsed by Hector. The distance appears, 
therefore, to have been so short that they could see each other. Virgil, 
the most veracious narrator of traditions, and Quintus Smyrnaeus,’ 
represent the Trojan women as looking at the Greek fleet from the walls, 
and hearing the cries of the Greeks when they rushed from the camp.. 
These are merely instances of the views of these two later authors 
with regard to the distance and the relative situation of the city and 
the camp. But it must be supposed that people at the camp and in Ilium 
perceived each other only very imperfectly, for otherwise there could 
be no reason why Polites—who, confiding in his speed, sat as scout on 
the tumulus of Aesyetes (which we may suppose to have been near Koum 
Kioi)—should have watched when the Greeks would rush forth from 
their ships. 

The legend of the Trojan wooden horse is undoubtedly nothing but 
a sacred symbol. Euphorion, in the rationalizing spirit of the later 
Greeks, supposed this horse to have been nothing else than a Grecian 
ship called (7s, “ ће horse.”* бо too Pausanias pronounced that the 
Trojan horse must have been in point of fact a battering-engine, because 
to admit the literal narrative would be to impute utter childishness to the 
defenders of the city. Keller? suggests that “it probably refers to an 
oracle; let us call to mind the numerous Sibyls in Asia Minor, at Sardis, 
Erythrae, and Samos,’ as well as the oracle of the wooden walls of Athens, 
which signified its ships." But the Trojan horse, as Grote’ says, with its 





9 ГІ. viii. 508—511: 
&s kev mavvUxi éo’ Hovs hpryeveins 
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Ий Tros kal 810, vikta карт} kouócvres "AXauol 
pevyev dpunowrrat ёт” eipéa ита алатот. 
10 Tl, xvii. 637—639: 
ot mov бєйр' dpdwyres axnxedar’, ovd’ &ri pasiv 
“Екторо$ àvõpopóvoio uévos kal xeipas àdmrovs 
=©хїйтєтӨ?, GAA’ èv vyuo weAaivnow ттєтёєтӨол. 
1 Aeneid, ii, 460-462 : 
“Turrim in praecipiti stantem summisque sub 
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Eductam tectis, unde omnis Troia videri 

Et Danaüm solitae naves et Achaica castra." 
. Bob TE 
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2 Tl. ii. 791-794, already cited. 

3 Fragmenta, 34, ap. Düntzer, Fragmenta 
Epic. Graec. p. 55. 

4 Grote, History of Greece, i. p. 285. 

5 Die Entdeckung Ilion’s zu Hissarlik, p. 16, 

6 Aelian. Var. Hist. xii. 35. 
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accompaniments, Sinon and Laocoón, is one of the capital and indis- 
pensable events in the epic: Homer, Arctinus, Lesches, Virgil, and 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, all dwell upon it emphatically as the proximate 
eause of the capture of Troy. 

I mention the Trojan horse here, in order to show that those who 
invented or supported the legend can only have had the idea that it 
was dragged to a Pergamus situated at a very short distance from the 
Greek camp, but they cannot possibly have supposed that such an 
immense machine, full of warriors, could have been dragged for eight 
miles through the plain, and then for more than one mile up the steep 
rocks of the Bali Dagh to the Pergamus. The adherents of the Bounar- 
bashi theory maintain that the passage in the Odyssey *—*hich refers to 
the consultation as to whether the great horse, which had been dragged 
into the Acropolis, should be thrown down on the stones at its foot —can 
only be referred to the little Acropolis on the Bali Dagh, with its deep 
and steep slope, and not to Hissarlik. But we see no reason for this, 
because the slope of Hissarlik is on the north, north-west, and north-east 
side at an angle of 45°; and the city had, besides, high walls. We must 
therefore understand that it was proposed to drag the horse to the 
edge of the wall and to throw it thence on the stones below; there is 
not the slightest reason to suppose that Homer must necessarily have 
meant here very high, almost perpendicular, pointed cliffs. 

At the time of Demetrius of Scepsis the little Acropolis on the 
Bali Dagh, behind Bounarbashi, was probably still standing. It was 
strategically well situated; but nevertheless, though envious and jealous 
of Novum Ilium, he did not, like the modern explorers, dare to proclaim 
its identity with the Homerie Ilium. He preferred to instal a poor 
unfitly situated little village in the legendary rights of the ancient 
Ilium, because that name at least appeared to cling to it. Nobody 
dared in antiquity to shake the tradition of a name,—an example of 
caution which should be a warning to us.? 

W. Christ’ cites B. Stark of Heidelberg,’ whose enthusiasm for his 
Troy-Bounarbashi theory goes so far that, without paying any attention 
whatever to the ancient testimonies, he puts the 'Duéev Кошу of 
Demetrius close to Dounarbaski. 

Grote? observes: “Theophrastus, in noticing old and venerable 
trees, mentions the qwyoí (Quercus aesculus) on the tomb of Ilus at 
Ilium, without any doubt of the authenticity of the place (De Plant. 
iv. 14); and his contemporary, the harper Stratonikos, intimates the 
same feeling, in his jest on the visit of a bad Sophist to Ilium during 
the festival of the Ilieia (Athenaeus, viii. p. 351). The same may be said 
respecting the author of the tenth epistle ascribed to the orator Aeschines 





8 Od. viii. 506-509: ® Otto Keller, Die Entdeckung llion's zu His- 
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2 History of Greece, i. p. 299. 
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(p. 737), in which his visit of curiosity to Ilium is deseribed—as well 
as about Apollonius of Tyana, or the writer who describes his life and 
his visit to the Troad; it is evident that he did not distrust the 
apxatoroyia of the Ilians, who affirmed their town to be the real Troy 
(Philostr. Vit. Apol. Tyan. iv. 11). The goddess Athené of Ilium was 
reported to have rendered valuable assistance to the inhabitants of 
Kyzikus, when they were besieged by Mithridates, commemorated by 
inscriptions set up in Ilium” (Plutarch, Lucullus, 10). 

Grote? also finds an important argument for the identity of Novum 
Ilium with the Homerie Troy in the above-mentioned periodieal sending 
of the Locrian maidens to Ilium, to do menial service in the temple of 
Athené, as an expiation of the sin of their hero Ajax, son of Oileus. He 
thinks that the sending of these virgins could not possibly have been 
commenced under the dominion of the Persians, as Strabo* says: but, 
on the contrary, he finds in it a proof that Ilium always existed, and, 
consequently, that it had never ceased to be inhabited. I may add that, 
according to another passage in Strabo; the Ilians maintained that the 
annual sending of Locrian virgins to Ilium had commenced soon after 
the capture of Troy, and that the city had neither been totally destroyed 
by the besieging Greek army nor had it ever been (entirely) deserted. 
The history of the city could not have been anywhere better preserved 
than by its inhabitants. 

As the hill of Hissarlik, under whatever essential aspect we may 
examine it, answers to the indications of the Iliad in regard to the 
situation of ancient Ilium, the fact that a city of the same name existed 
here in later times tends rather to:confirm than to enfeeble its right to be 
considered identical with the city celebrated by the poet. The identity 
of name is a strong presumption in favour of the coincidence of position. 
It must also be considered, that the interest which the ancients felt 
for the Troy of Homer was far greater even than ours; that they had 
plentiful sources of information which are lost to us; and that they 
were consequently far better prepared for a thorough examination of 
the site ubi Troja fuit than we are. The Ilians were Aeolic Greeks,’ 
who had immigrated into the Troad? and had no doubt got mixed up 
with the remaining Trojans, and who adhered with fervent zeal to the 
worship of the Ilian Athené and to that of the heroes who had fallen 
in the war, to whom, as we have seen,? funeral services were celebrated as 





з History of Greece, i. p. 282. 
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late as the time of the Emperor Julian. Everything therefore here con- 
tributed to keep alive the reminiscences of the Trojan war and its locality. 

Not only did an ancient and venerable city stand on Hissarlik: this . 
city was also so rich and powerful that there could not easily be in 
the Plain of Troy a second equally important city; it must therefore 
have been regarded as the capital of the Trojan dominion.? 

*'The legendary faith (in the identity of Novum llium with the 
Homeric Ilium) subsisted before, and continued” (as Grote’ says) 
“afterwards, notwithstanding the topographical difficulties. Hellanicus, 
Herodotus, Mindarus, the guides of Xerxes, and Alexander, had not 
been shocked by them: the case of the latter is the strongest of all, 
because he had received the best education of his time under Aristotle 
—he was a passionate admirer and constant reader of the Ilíad—he 
was, moreover, personally familiar with the movements of armies, and 
lived at à time when maps, which began with Anaximander, the disciple 
of Thales, were at least known to all who sought instruction. Now if, 
notwithstanding such advantages, Alexander fully believed in the identity 
of Ilium, unconscious of the topographical difficulties, much less would 
Homer himself, or the Homeric auditors, be likely to pay attention to 
them, at a period, five centuries earlier, of comparative rudeness and 
ignorance, when prose records as well as geographical maps were totally 
unknown." Grote further cites the argument of Major Rhennell:! 
* Alexander is said to have been a passionate admirer of the Iliad, 
and he had an opportunity of deciding on the spot how far the topo- 
graphy was consistent with the narrative. Had he been shown the 
site of Bounarbashi for that of Troy, he would probably have questioned 
the fidelity either of the historieal part of the poems or of his guides. 
It is not within credibility, that a person of so correct a judgment as 
Alexander could have admired a poem which contained a long history 
of military details and other transactions that could not physically have 
an existence. What pleasure could he receive, in contemplating as 
subjects of history, events which could not have happened? Yet he did 
admire the poem, and therefore must have found the topography consistent ; 
that is, Bounarbashi, surely, was not shown to him for Troy." 

Grote further mentions the testimony of Arrian, * who, though a 
native of Nicomedia, holding a high appointment in Asia Minor, and 
remarkable for the exactness of his topographical notices, describes the 
visit of Alexander to Ilium, without any suspicion that the place with 
all its relics was a mere counterfeit. Aristides, Dio Chrysostom, Pau- 
sanias, Appian, and Plutarch, hold the same language."? 








э W, Christ, Die Topographie der Trojanischen 
Ebene ; München, 1874. “if not Troy, what is 
this city but its double? "—Quarterly Review, 
April 1874, p. 559. 

19 History of Greece, i. p. 305. 

1 Observations on the Plain of Troy, p. 128. 

2 Arrian. Апар. i. 11 ; Appian, Mithridat. c. 53 ; 
Aristides, Oratio, 43 ; Rhodiaca, p. 820 (Dindorf, 
p. 369). The curious Oratio xi. of Dio Chrysostom, 
in which he writes his new version of the Trojan 


war, is addressed to the inhabitants of Ilium. 
Grote adds: * But modern writers seem for the 
most part to have taken up the supposition from 
Strabo as implicitly as he took it from Demetrius. 
They call Ilium by the disrespectful appellation 
of New lium, while the traveller in the Troad 
looks for Old Ilium asif it were the unquestion- 
able spot where Priam had lived and moved; 
the name is even formally enrolled on the best 
maps of the ancient Troad." 


CHAPTER V. 
THE FIRST PRE-HISTORIC CITY ON THE HILL OF HISSARLIK. 


As I have explained in the preceding pages, I ascertained by the 
twenty shafts sunk on the site of Novum Ilium, which are accurately 
indicated on the Plan of the Hellenic Ilium,’ that the ruins of none of 
the pre-historic cities, which succeeded each other here in the course of 
ages, exceeded the precincts of the hill of Hissarlik, which forms its 
north-west corner, and served as its Acropolis. This Acropolis, like the 
Acropolis of old Troy, was called Pergamum.? Неге were the temples 
of the gods,t among which the sanctuary of Athené, the tutelary deity 
of the city, was of great celebrity. The Шапв, who firmly believed 
in the ancient tradition that their town occupied the very site of ancient 
Troy, were proud to show in their Pergamum the house of Priam as 
well as the altar of Zeus Herkeios, where that unhappy old man had 
been slain, and the identical stone on which Palamedes had taught the 
Greeks to play at dice. They were so totally ignorant of archsology, 
that they took it as an undoubted fact, that the Trojans had walked 
on the very same surface of the soil as themselves, and that the buildings 
they showed were all that remained of the ancient city. It never occurred 
to their minds that ruins could exist except on the surface. As they had 
no cellars, so they had no excavations to make; but still they once cer- 
tainly made an excavation, because there is a well’ in the Acropolis, which 
is walled up with stones and chalk, and was evidently dug by the later 
llans. This well has been dug with great trouble through numbers 
of pre-historic house-walls. By a strange chance it has been pierced, 
at a depth of about 30 ft. below the surface, through the thick walls of a 
house, which is the largest house in the burnt city, and which I firmly 
hold to be the mansion of its chief or king, because, as mentioned in 
the preceding pages, in or close to it I found nine smaller or larger 
treasures. But they dug with great pains through these house-walls 
without even noticing them, for, had they noticed them, they might 
have raised pretensions to archeology; they might perhaps have 
excavated the whole mansion, and might have felt inelined to proclaim 
it as the real house of Priam, instead of the building which they showed 
28 or 80 #%. above it, on the surface of the hill. With the same in- 
difference they dug on, and, having pierced through several still more 





IE 38; 4 TheInscriptions authenticate, besides Athené, 
? The shafts are marked by the letters Ato a temple of Zeus Polieus at Novum Ilium 
V on Plan II. (Boeckh, Corp. Inscr., No. 3599). 
3 Herodotus, vii. 43: 7d Mépyapov. The 5 Grote, History of Greece, i. p. 298. 
form in Homer is always ў Пєруаџоѕ. The 5 Polemon Perieget. Frag. xxxi. ; ed. L. Preller. 
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ancient house-walls, they at last, at a depth of 53ft., reached the rock, 
into which they sunk their shaft deep enough to get water. The 
Ilians dug this well from above, whereas in describing the results of 
my excavations I shall commence from below. 

The rock consists of soft limestone. 

The first inhabitants of these sacred precincts did not take the trouble 
io remove the black earth which covered this rock to the depth of 8in.; 
but they laid on it the foundations of their houses, of which three walls, 
composed of small uneut stones joined with earth, may be seen in my 
great trench, which passes from north to south through the whole МП 
On some of these walls the well-smoothed clay coating, with which they 
were once covered, is still preserved. 

I have hitherto attributed the enormous layer of débris, 23 ft. deep, 
which covers the rock and precedes the burnt city, to only one nation, 
and have called those vast ruins the First City on the hill of 
— But the pottery contained in the lowest stratum, from 6 

7 ft. thick, is so vastly, so entirely different from that of the subse- 
e layer, 16 ft. thick; and further—as Professor A. H. Sayce, who 
recently visited the Troad, has ingeniously observed—the architecture 
of the housc-walls in these two strata is so widely different,—that I 
cannot but acknowledge, in agreement with him, that the first city 
must have been destroyed or abandoned, and again built over by 
another people. 

To my great regret, I have been able to excavate comparatively 
little of these two lowest cities, as I could not bring them to light 
without completely destroying the burnt city, the third in succession 
from the virgin soil, the ruins of which rest upon the second city. 
For this reason also I can only give the depth of the ruins of the first 
city!” approximately, as from 6 to 7 ft. : in some places it may be a little 
less, in others a little more. Thus, for instance, the depth of the débris 
of the first city is 9 ft. in two places in which M. Burnouf has most 
carefully examined them. He found them to consist of: 





1. The limestone rock : "Thickness, 
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Then follow the buildings of the Second City. 








8 See Plan III. (marked Fifi in Section of the > See my гт, да its Remains, pp. 148-156. 
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M. Burnouf remarks that these layers are frequently interrupted by 
large cakes of clay (in French, galettes) or groups of them, which 
were in general use with the inhabitants of the first three, and even 
of the first four, pre-historic cities. He explains that these clay cakes 
were used to consolidate and to level the layers of débris, because as 
they dried they became so hard that the heaviest walls could be erected 
upon them. He adds that the layer of débris of the first city often 
contains single stones, small deposits of brown or black ashes, as well 
as mussels and oyster shells, but few cockles and bones. The layers of 
débris slope with the hill towards the north. 

This first city was evidently not destroyed by fire, for I never found 
there blackened shells or other marks of a great fire. 

Now, with regard to walls of defence, there are none in the excavated 
part of it which I could with any probability attribute to this first city ; 
only on the north-east side of the hill, at a distance of 133 ft. from 
its slope, I brought to light a retaining wall of white stones,’ which, 
in agreement with Burnouf and Sayce, I can attribute only to this first 
city, because at a depth of 50 ft. it ascends, at an angle of 45°, 6 ft. 
below the ruined city wall built of large blocks joined with small stones,” 
and it must, therefore, have been built a very long time before the latter, 
which we ascribe, with every probability, to the second city. 

It appears that this first city had either no regular walls of defence, 
or, as is more likely, its walls appeared not strong enough for the 
second nation, which built, not only its walls, but even its houses, of 
much larger stones, Professor Sayce suggests that the entrance to this 
first city was not on the south-west side, where the second settlers 
built their gate, but that it must have been on the west side, where 
the hill slopes gently at an angle of 70° to the plain. I think this 
highly probable. 

In treating of the objects of human industry found in the débris, I 
begin with the most important—Pottery,—because it is the cornucopia 
of archeological wisdom for those dark ages, which we, vaguely groping 
in the twilight of an unrecorded past, are wont to call pre-historic. 
Indeed, “the art of making pottery seems," as Mr. A. W. Franks? 
judiciously observes, “to have been practised by mankind from very 
early times. It is even a question whether it was not known to the 
primitive inhabitants of Europe, in those early ages when the mammoth 
and reindeer still lived in the plains of France. The invention of pot- 
tery in China is referred by native writers to the legendary Emperor 
Hwang-ti, who is stated to have commenced his reign of 100 years in 
2697 в.с. A subsequent emperor, Yu-ti-shun (2255 в.с.), is stated to 
have himself made pottery before he ascended the throne. The potter's 
wheel was known in Egypt at an early period, having probably been 
invented as early as the 6th Egyptian dynasty.” 

Of all the imitative arts the working in clay was naturally the most 





See on the engraving, No. 2, the retaining 3 Introduction to his Catalogue of a Collection 
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? See the wall B on the same engraving. 1878. 
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ancient, as modelling of course precedes casting, carving, or painting. 
The pre-historic peoples, who inhabited the hill of Hissarlik, made of 
baked clay all utensils for everyday life and for depositing the remains 
of the dead. Instead of wooden or stone coffins they used funeral urns 
of terra-cotta. Instead of cellars, chests, or boxes, they had large jars 
(rior), from 4 to 7 ft. high, which were dug into the ground, so that only 
the mouth was visible, and were used either for the preservation of food, 
or as reservoirs for oil, wine, or water. Instead of wash-tubs, they used 
large terra-cotta bowls; of terra-cotta were all their vessels used for cook- 
ing, eating, and drinking; of terra-cotta even were their hooks for hanging 
up clothes, the handles of their brushes, their ew-votos, and the weights 
of their fishing-nets. Thus we cannot be astonished at finding in the 
débris of their cities such large masses of broken pottery, among which, 
however, there is no trace of tiles. It therefore appears certain that, 
just like the houses of the present inhabitants of the Troad, the houses 
of all the five pre-historic cities, which succeeded each other here, were 
covered with fiat roofs of beams on which was heaped a thick layer of 
clay as protection against the rain. 

If, as we judge of the degree of civilization of a country by its 
literature, and particularly by its newspapers, it were possible to judge 
of the degree of civilization of a pre-historic people by the greater or 
less perfection of their pottery, then we might conclude, that of all 
the peoples which have succeeded each other here, that of the first 
city was by far the most civilized, because its pottery shows, both in 
fabric and shape, by far the most advanced art. But I am far from 
maintaining this theory; I shall only cite facts. To this early people 
the potter’s wheel was already known, but it was not in common use, 
because all the bowls and 
plates, as well as all the 
larger vessels, are invariably 
hand-made. We may say 
the same of nearly all the 
smaller vases, among which, 
however, we now and then 
find one which has most un- 
doubtedly been turned on 
the potter’s wheel, as, for 
instance, the vase No. 23, 
which is of a dim black 
colour and globular form, so 
that it cannot stand without 
being supported.* Like most 
vases of a similar shape in 
this first city, it has on each 


side two long vertical tubular holes for suspension by a string. We 





Хо. 23. Globular Vase, with double tubular holes on either side 
for suspension, (About 1: 4 actual size. Depth, 48 ft.) 





^ This vase is in my collection in the South Kensington Museum, where every one can con- 
vince himself that it is wheel-made: this, however, can be also clearly seen in the engraving. 
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sec this same system on the accompanying fragments of a lustrous-black 
hand-made vase (Nos. 24 and 25). 

This system of double vertical tubular holes for suspension, which was 
in common use in the first city, has been but very rarely found elsewhere. 
The Museum of Saint Germain- 
en-Laye contains a fragment of 
a dark-brown vase, with two 
vertical tubular holes, found in 
a cavern in Andalusia, which in 
fabric resembles some of the 
pottery of the first city at His- 

Жо. 24. Fragment of a Vase, with two tubular holes on sarlik. There are also three 
зеи прані. eny баршепіз of vases, with two 
vertical tubular holes, found in 
Dolmens, the locality of which is not indicated ; further, the casts of two 
more such fragments, of which the originals, preserved in the Museum 
of Vannes, were found in the 
Dolmen of Kerroh, at Loc- 
mariaker. There has also 
been found in Denmark, in 
a sepulchre of the Stone 
age, a similar vase, with two 
vertical tubular holes on 
each side for suspension; it 
is preserved in the Royal 
Museum of Nordiske Oldsager 
in Copenhagen, and is repre- 
sented among the vases of 
the Stone age, in J. J. A. 
Worsaae’s Nordiske Oldsager, 
p. 20, No. 100. This Danish 
vase is covered with a lid, 
having on each side two 
corresponding perforations, 
through which the strings No. 25. Füspunant afa Vase, with two tubular holes for suspension 
p Н on each side. (Nearly actual size. Depth, 48 ft.) 

were passed: in this way 
the vase could be shut quite close. Similar vase-covers, with two tubular 
holes for suspension on each side, are frequent in this first city. The 
accompanying engraving represents two such vase-covers, of which the 








No. 26 No, 27. 











Now. 26, 27. Vase Covers, with vertical tubular holes for suspension. 
(About half actual size. Depth, 48 ft.) 
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one standing upright has on its top four perforated projections, in the 
form of feet, and a fifth not perforated in the middle. The other, which 
stands on its head, has an equal number of such foot-like protuberances, 
of which only one on each side is perforated: this latter, therefore, belongs 
to a vase with only one vertical tubular hole for suspension on each side. 

I may add that the five fragments of vases found in French Dolmens, 
as well as the Danish vase, have only the system for suspension in 
common with those of the first city at Hissarlik; the fabric and clay are 
altogether different. 

A very great number of the bowls and some of the vases of the first 
city had, on the inner side of the rim, an incised linear ornamentation, 
which was filled up with white chalk, so as to strike the eye. To this 
class of bowls belong the fragments Nos. 28 and 29, the ornamentation 
of which appears to have been borrowed from weaving patterns. The 
fragment No. 31 is the rim of a shallow basin with a perforated handle. 
Many others have an incised linear ornamentation on the outside of the 
rim, like Nos. 30, 32, 33, and 34, of which that on No. 32 appears also to 
be a textile pattern. No. 35 is the bottom of a vase decorated with incisions. 


No. 29. No. 30. 





Nos. 28-35. Fragments of Pottery, ornamented with linear and other patterns filled with white chalk. 
(About half actual size, Depth, 46 to 53 ft.) 


The ornamentation of No. 38, which is very common, appears to be bor- 
rowed from the fish-spine. Very curious is the incised ornamentation on 
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the fragment No. 36, which resembles an owl's face in monogram, but 
I am far from suggesting that the potter who made it intended to 
represent an owl. It is however, as M. Burnouf remarks, easy to follow 
upon the vases the series of forms gradually passing over from the owl- 
head to this monogram. Не calls attention to the bundle of vertical lines 
to the right, which in his opinion are meant to represent female hair. 
Most of the bowls have on the two sides, as in Nos. 37 and 38, slight 
projections in the rim with horizontal tubular holes, which—in proportion 





No. 36. Fragment of a Bowl, with an ornamentation No. 37. Lustrous-black Bowl, with two horizontal 
filled with white chalk. tubular holes for suspension. 
CAbout halfactual size. Depth, 48 ft.) (About 1:4 actual size. Depth, 45 ft.) 





No. 38. Lustrous-black Bowl, with long horizontal tubular rings for suspension on the rim, 
(About 1;4 actual size. Depth, about 48 ft.) 


to the size of the vessel—are from 2 to 4in. long, and which likewise 
served for suspending the bowls. 

The fragments with tubular holes (on p. 218) belong to large bowls, 
on account of which the holes are much wider, as the heavy weight of 
the vessels, when filled, necessitated a strong cord. 

On some bowls these protuberances, containing the tubular holes for 
suspension, are ornamented, as in Nos. 40 and 42, with deep impressed 
furrows, so that they have the shape of a hand with the fingers clenched. 

In the tubular hole of a fragment of a bowl in my possession, my 
friend the professor of chemistry, Xavier Landerer, late of the University 
of Athens, found the remnants of the cord which had served for sus- 
pending the vase. He ascertained these remnants to be of an organic 
nature; they burned, he says, like tinder or like the fibres of a thread 
or cord. On examination through a microscope, they proved to be the 
remains of a twisted linen cord. 


ч 
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With the exception of the vase No. 23— which, as already stated, is of 
a dull black—and of Nos. 40 and 42, which are of a yellow colour—all the 


No. 39. 





No, 42. 




















Nos. 39-42. Fragments of Pottery, with tubular holes for suspension. 
(About half actual size. Depth, 46 to 52 ft.) 


above fragments and bowls are of a lustrous black; and the larger they 
are, so much the thicker are they in many places, so that, for instance, at 
the lower end of the rim and in the base the clay is often rather more than 
half an inch thick. Although the rich shining deep black colour of these 
bowls, enhanced as it is by its contrast to the fantastic rim-ornamentation 
filled with white chalk, is really fascinating to the eye and looks like a 
mirror, yet on close examination we find the surface of the bowls, both 
outside and inside, very uneven. Bui this could hardly be otherwise, as 
they are all hand-made, and were polished with stones of porphyry, 
diorite, or jasper, expressly cut for the purpose, of which I found a great 
quantity in this first city as well as in all the four successive pre-historic 
cities of Hissarlik. Fair specimens of these polishing stones are seen in 
the chapter on the Third, the burnt City, under Nos. 648-651, to which 
І refer. (See р. 444.) 

The unevenness of the surfaces of the pottery may also be accounted 
for by the ingredients of which these vessels are composed; for, when 
fractured, we see that the clay has been mixed with coarsely-pounded 
granite, the mica of which shows its presence by the numerous small flakes 
glittering like gold or silver. Professor Landerer, who examined some of 
the fragments chemically, found in them, besides granite, gneiss and 
quartz. It appears therefore evident, that this most ancient and highly 
curious pottery of the first city was fabricated in the same way as the 
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pre-historie pottery found in Mecklenburg, of which my friend the 
celebrated archeologist, Dr. Lisch of Schwerin, writes to me as follows :— 
“As to the manufacture of clay vessels in the heathen time, numerous 
thorough investigations have been made in Mecklenburg for the last fifty 
years. First, the core of the vessel was made by hand of common clay, 
which was thoroughly kneaded with pounded granite and mica. For this 
reason, there are many urns which have a rough surface, owing to the 
protruding little stones. But the interior surface of these urns was 
covered smoothly with clean clay. The pounded granite was required in 
order that the form of the vessel might be preserved in the fire, because 
otherwise it would have collapsed. This mode of manufacture is also 
proved by the sparkles of mica which may be seen on the surface. Then 
the core of the vessel was dried or slightly baked. When this had been 
done, the whole external surface of the vessels was coated with clay, from 
which all the coarser particles had been separated by water, so as to 
establish a smooth surface and to fill up all the gaps. Hence we may 
explain the astonishing and otherwise inexplicable phenomenon, that 
fragments of such vessels show in the interior a granular, on the exterior 
a clean smooth surface. After this, the ornamentation was cut in or 
impressed, and the finished vessel was dried or baked a£ an open fire, 
in which operation many vessels were coloured coal-black by the soot or 
smoke. The black colour is vegetable, which can be easily proved if a 
fragment of such coal-black pottery is put into a potter’s oven, because it 
is evaporated by the heat and leaves no metallic residuum, whilst, by 
strong baking, the clay of the fragment becomes perfectly brick-red. For 
the rest, no trace has ever been found of a pre-historic potter’s oven. 
The surface of many vessels may finally have been polished with bones or 
smooth stones. Brick-kilns and potters’ ovens were only introduced into 
Mecklenburg in the twelfth century a.D., whilst in the Roman provinces 
on the Rhine they existed as early as the third century А.р., or earlier, аз 
is testified by the numerous Roman bricks and vessels. I may add, that 
pottery which has been baked in a potter's oven always gives a ringing 
sound when touched by a hard object, whilst pottery which has been 
baked at an open fire always gives a dull sound." 

Professor Virchow writes to me: **'The preparation of the black terra- 
cotta vessels has in our Berlin Anthropological Society been the subject 
of many and long discussions. It has been proved that the most common 
mode of preparing them is, by slow burning in shut-up places, to produce 
much smoke, which enters into the clay and impregnates it. The black 
colour can be made of any intensity that is desired. The Hissarlik vessels 
have certainly been made in this way.” 

M. Burnouf remarks to me that for baking pottery thoroughly a great 
heat is required, generally as much as 800-1600° Celsius = 1472-2944" 
Fahrenheit, а heat which can never be attained in the open air. | 

Be this as it may, the rich lustrous deep black colour of the bowls 
of the first city must have been produced by a peculiar process. М. 
Landerer is of opinion that it must have been produced by an abundance 
of pine-soot, with which the vessels were coloured at the second baking 
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in the open fire. On examining with a microscope the white chalk 
with which the incised ornamentation is filled, he found in it the remains 
of linen cords. 

Professor Landerer calls my attention to the fact, that the colour of 
the Hellenic terra-cotta vases is coal black, which was produced in the 
following manner :—“ Before the baking, the vases were oiled over with tar 
(wicca), or perhaps with the pissa asphalt of Herodotus, which occurs 
on the island of Zacynthus. In the baking the rosin was changed into 
the finest coal, which got attached to the exterior layer of clay of the 





vases and produced their black varnish." 
There are also terra-cotta vessels in the first city with four perfora- 
tions for suspension on each side in the rim, as is illustrated by the 


accompanying engraving No. 43. 





No, 43. 


Fragment of a Vase of polished black 
Earthenware, with incised pattern filled with 


white chalk, 
46 ft.) 


(About half actual size. Depth, 





No. 44, Tripod Vase, with four tubular holes 
and four holes in the rim for suspension. 
(Actual size. Depth, 52 ft.) 


Another fine specimen of this sort is represented by the little hand- 


made globular tripod No. 44, which has not been covered over with fine 
clean clay, and has its surface therefore very rude and unequal. Gold- 
like or silver-like sparkles of the mica contained in the clay may be seen 
glittering on the outside as well as on the inside. The fracture at its base 
is surrounded by an incised circle, which can leave no doubt that, after 
the vase was made, a piece of clay on which three feet were modelled 
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ZantvOy ёк Aluyns Kat й$ато$ тісто» ёуаферо- 
pevny ойтф$ ёүй Gpeov* cio) èv kal wAcives af 
Aluvar abró0i, ї 9 Gv џєуістт adréwy, éBõouh- 
kovra тобду тбутт, Babos be didpyuids ётт1* és 
таўту KovToy karico, ёт? ükpp pvpoivmv 
mpocdjoavres, kal ётєїт& йуафероит: тў uvpairm 
míccav, dduhyv wey €xovsav üc$áXrov, Tà 5 
Ada, THs Гиєркїз moons àpcivo * éoxéovar 55 
és Adkkov Ópepvyuévoy àyxoU тїз Ajuvns* émeày 
бё dOpotcwor cvxvíüjv, ойто és rovs àudopéas ёк 
тоў Adikov karraxéovgi. ё, т.б йу éaméo es THY 
Лішту, mb 'үйу ibv, dvapatvera èv TH ВаАйсот. 

Dr. Chandler (Travels, ii. pp. 367, 368) thus 
describes the *tar-springs" (as he calls them) 
of Zante: “The tar is produced in a small 
valley, about two hours from the town, by 


the sea, and encompassed with mountains, ex- 
cept towards the bay. The spring, which is 
most distinct and apt for inspection, rises on 
the further side, near the foot of the hill. 
The well is circular, and 4 or 5 ft. in diameter. 
A shining film like oil, mixed with scum, 
swims on the top. You remove this with 
a bough, and see the tar at the bottom, З or 4 ft. 
below the surface... . The water is limpid, 
and runs off with a smart current. .. . We 
filled some vessels with tar by letting it trickle 
into them from the boughs which we immersed ; 
and this is the method used to gather it from 
time to time into pits, where it is hardened by 
the sun, to be barrelled when the quantity is 
sufficient.” (George Rawlinson, History of 
Herodotus, iii. pp. 169, 170.) 
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was attached here. This supposition is also confirmed by the circular 
depression in the middle of the fracture. The vase before us, therefore, 
has been a tripod. Round the body we see, at equal distances from each 
other, four vertical tubular holes for suspension, and four perforations in 
the rim in the same direction. I have not found the cover to this vase, 
but it must naturally have been similar to that represented under No. 26. 
As these lids have four perforations, they could well be fastened on by 
means of four strings, one of which was passed through each of the 
tubular holes and the corresponding holes in the rim and in the cover; at 
the other end of each string a knot had previously been made, which 
remained at the lower end of the tubular holes and prevented the strings 
from slipping. A similar contrivance is seen in the gold boxes found by 
me in the royal sepulchres at Mycenae.® А similar contrivance is also 
presupposed in the box which Areté, wife of king Aleinoüs, fills with 
presents for Ulysses, for she recommends him: “ Look now thyself to the 
lid and tie quickly a knot on it, lest any one should rob thee on the way, 
when thou reposest again in sweet slumber, sailing in the black ship.”7 
Homer says in the verses immediately following :—“ Moreover when the 
much-enduring divine Ulysses heard this, he forthwith fitted on the lid, 
and quickly put upon it a manifold knot, which venerable Circe had once 
prudently taught him."* 

Telemachus, preparing for his voyage to Sparta, bids his nurse 
Euryclea fill twelve amphorae with wine and fit them all with lids; but 
these would need to be very close-fitting for liquors.? Such lids for 
amphorae were also found by me in the royal tombs at Mycenae.^ 

Fragments of similar vases with four holes at each side for suspension 
were found in the caves at Inzighofen, on the Upper Danube.’ There are 
other vases with only one perforation on each side in the rim, like No. 45, 
which has all round it an ornamentation forming five ovals filled up with 
dots. Again, other vases have on each side of the body only one ver- 
tical tubular hole for suspension, like No. 46, which has also two female 
breasts. This vase is also hand-made, but of green colour; its clay is 
only 2-10ths in. thick, and therefore finer than that of the larger vases 
or bowls. The pretty little vase No. 47 is also hand-made, and has only 
one perforated projection on each side. 

In the eolleetion of pre-historie antiquities found in Thera, below 
three layers of pumice-stone and volcanic ashes, and preserved in the 
French School at Athens, there are two very rude hand-made vases of 
cylindrical form, with one vertical tubular hole on each side for suspen- 





6 See my Mycenae, p. 205, No. 3183 p. 206, 
No. 319; p. 207, Nos. 321, 322. 
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10 See my Mycenae, p. 256, Nos. 373 and 374. 

! Ludwig Lindenschmit, Die Vaterlündischen 
Alterthümer der Hohenzollerschen Sammlungen ; 
Mainz, 1860. Plate xxvi., Nos. 7, 8. 
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sion; and a pear-shaped vase in the same collection has an identical 
system for suspension. These Thera antiquities are thought by archz- 
ologists to date from the sixteenth or seventeenth century в.с., but it 








No. 45. Cup with an incised ornamenta- 
tion. (About 1:4 actual size. Depth, 45 ft.) 






























































































































































































































































No. 47. Lustrous dark-brown 
Vase, with tubular rings for sus- Л == 
pension. (About 1: 4 actual No. 46. Globular Vase, with two breasts and two perforated 
size. Depth, 48 ft.) projections for suspension. (1:4actualsize. Depth, 45 ft.) 








deserves attention that most of the Thera pottery has rudely-painted 
ornaments, whilst there is no trace of painting at Hissarlik. 

In the Assyrian Collection of the British Museum there are three 
vases, found at Nimroud, which have the same system of one vertical 
tubular hole on each side. There is also, in the collection of Babylonian 
antiquities, the fragment of a hand-made slightly-baked vase, which 
has the same vertical tubular holes for suspension. Тһе same system 
also exists on a vase from Cyprus in the Louvre, as well as on a vase 
in the Museum of St. Germain-en-Laye, found in a Dolmen; again, on 
a fragment of a vase in the collection of Count Szechenyi Bela in 
Hungary,’ and on a small vase marked No. 1094, in the Grand Ducal 
Antiquarium of Schwerin. This latter vase was found in a conical tomb 
(Hünengrab) near Goldenitz, in Mecklenburg. Professor Virchow calls 
my attention to an urn with three vertically perforated excrescences on 
the sides and at the foot,—having thus, properly speaking, three double 
tubular holes for suspension with a string. "This urn was found at 
Dehlitz, near Weissenfels, on the river Saale, in Germany. But I have 
not found this system any where else. 

It must be distinctly understood that I speak here solely of vases 
with vertical tubular rings or holes for suspension, and not of vases 





2 Dr. Joseph Hampel, Catalogue de ÜEzposi- 3 Sce the Sessional Report of the Berlin Society 
tion préhistorique des Musees de Province et des оў Anthropology, Ethnology, and Pre-historie 
Collections particulières de la Hongrie; Buda- Archeology, of Nov. 28, 1874, p. T. 

Pesth, 1876, p. 71, fig. 55. 
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having projections with horizontally placed rings, because these occur 
on a vase found in the Lake-dwellings of the Stone age at the station 
of Estavayer;* on four vases found in Dolmens in France, and preserved 
in the Museum of St. Germain-en-Laye ; on some fragments of vases in 
the same Museum; on vases in the Egyptian Collection in the British 
Museum ; on two vases of the Stone age in the Museum at Copenhagen ;° 
on several vases in the Collection of German Antiquities in the British 
Museum; on one from Cyprus in the South Kensington Museum; on 
several vases found in the excavations at Pilin in Hungary; and on 
many vases in the Grand Ducal Antiquarium of Schwerin. Similar 
vases with horizontal tubular holes for suspension are frequently found in 
Germany, and the Markisches Museum in Berlin contains many of them. 
Professor Virchow also has in his own collection some fine specimens of 
such vases found in the extensive excavations he has made, in company 
with his accomplished daughter Adèle and his son Dr. Hans Virchow, in 
the vast pre-historic graveyard of Zaborówo, in the province of Posen. 

I lay stress on the fact, that vases with vertical tubular holes for 
suspension are a very great rarity except at Hissarlik, where they occur 
by thousands in all the five pre-historie cities, whilst vases with hori- 
zontal tubular holes only occur here on bowls in the first city and in 
none of the subsequent. ones. 

On the other hand, Mr. Calvert and I found in our excavations in 
the tumulus of Hanai Tepeh, only three miles to the south of Hissarlik,' 
vases with horizontal tubular holes exclusively; also bowls with the 
same system as those in the first city on Hissarlik: but the horizontal 
tubular holes are not in the rim itself, as here, but much below it; and 
thus the people to whom the Hanai Tepeh antiquities belonged must 
have been altogether different from the inhabitants of any one of the 
five eities at Hissarlik, for it is impossible that one and the same people 
could make such perfectly different pottery. 

Nos. 48 and 49 represent the feet of hand-made lustrous-black vessels ; 
they are hollow, and have three and sometimes four round holes. I 





Depth, 47 to 52 ft.) 


gathered many similar vase-feet, but never an entire vessel of this kind. 
I call particular attention to the great resemblance of these feet, 





4 Dr. Ferd. Keller, Établissements Lacustres ; fig. 130, and p. 41, fig. 28: and Antiquités 
Zürich, 1876, Pl. xviii. No. 5, décrits par Dr. V. — préhistoriques de la Hongrie; Esztergom, 1877, 


Gross. Plate xviii. figs. 2, 5, 8, 9, 11, 12; Plate xix., 
5 J. J. A, Worsaae, Nordiske Oldsager (1859), fig. 11; Pl. xx., figs. 4, 8, 19; Pl. xxi., fig. 9; 
Pl. 19, Nos. 95 and 98, and Pl. 20, No. 99. Pl. xxii., figs. 2, 3. 


* Dr. Joseph Hampel, Catalogue, &c. p. 180, * See Mr. Calvert's Paper in his Appendix. 
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Nos. 48 and 49, to those of the censers found in German tombs, of which 
there are many in the Markisches Museum in Berlin, and some, found 
in the graveyard of Zaborówo, in the collection of Professor Virchow. 
The lower part of No. 50 is a similar foot, on which I have glued the 
fragment of another object of cylindrical form which does not belong 
toit. This latter object is of terra-cotta and of unknown use; the top of 
it is also restored: and it has a striking resemblance to two objects of 
terra-cotta found at Pilin in Hungary. Feet of vessels like Nos. 48 
and 49, but without holes, are very frequent. 

No. 51 represents a very pretty 
lustrous hand-made red goblet with one 
handle; it was in fragments, but I have 
been able to put it together. Fragments 
of another such goblet, which I have 





No. 50. Curious Vessel, use unknown (perhaps No. 51. Pretty lustrous red Cup with one handle. 
a Censer), placed on the foot of another vessel. (About 1:4 actual size. Depth, 48 ft.) 
(About 1:4 actual size. Depth, 45 ft.) 


under my eyes whilst writing this, show precisely the same mode of 
manufacture as that which I have described above for the large bowls, 
with the sole difference, that here red clay was used, and that, as 
M. Landerer explains to me, the cup, immediately before its second 
baking in an open fire, was repeatedly dipped in a wash of fine red clay 
containing much peroxide of iron, which has produced the varnish-like 
glazing. 

I would here call particular attention to the fact, that the goblet 
No. 51 represents more or less exactly the form of all the goblets of 
terra-cotta found by me at Mycenae and Tiryns? Those found there in 
the royal tombs, and which are the most ancient, are of a light-green 
colour, with curious black painted ornaments; those found in the lowest 
strata outside the tombs are of a single colour, light green; a little 
higher up follow the same kind of goblets of a uniform bright-red colour ; 
and others which, on a light-red dead ground, have an ornamentation 
of numerous painted parallel dark-red circular bands; these, again, are 
succeeded by unpainted goblets of white clay. These latter must have 
been in use for ages, for they occur in such large masses, that I could 

8 Dr. Joseph Hampel, Antiquités préhistoriques ? See my Mycenae, р..70, No. 83; p. 71, Nos. 


de lı Hongrie; Esztergom, 1877, Plate xx., Nos. 84 and 88. 
18 and 20. 
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have gathered thousands of such goblet-feet. ^ Except the light-green 
goblets with the black ornamentation, I found all these kinds of goblets 
of the same shape also in my excavations at Tiryns. But in the sepul- 
chres of Mycenae I found five golden cups of exactly the same form as 
that before us (No. 51) from the first city of Hissarlik? Now, it 
deserves very particular attention, that fourteen goblets of exactly the 
same form were found in a sepulchre at Ialysus in Rhodes, and are now 
in the British Museum. The only difference is, that these latter have a 
painted ornamentation representing mostly the cuttle-fish (sepia), though 
spirals are also depicted, as well as that curious sea-animal which so 
frequently occurs on the other pottery of Mycenae,’ but never on the 
Mycenean goblets. While speaking of painting, I may make the im- 
portant remark: that neither the inhabitants of the first city, nor those of 
the four succeeding pre-historic cities at Hissarlik, had any idea of pigments, 
and that,—except a single terra-cotta box found in the third city, on which 
the keen eye of my honoured friend, Mr. Chas. T. Newton, has recognized 
a eutile-fish, painted with dark-red clay on a light-red dead ground, and 
two small bowls of terra-cotta from the fourth city, in which a large cross is 
painted with dark-red clay ;—except also the small rude idols of white marble 
on which the face of an owl is roughly drawn with black clay ;—there is 
no trace of painting on any object ever found in any one of the five pre- 
historic cities at Hissarlik. 

Of similar goblets found elsewhere I can only mention a cup found 
in Zaborówo in Professor Virchow’s collection and another found at Pilin,* 
which have some resemblance to this in shape; but the difference is that 
the cups from Zaborówo and Pilin have not the wide foot which is 
peculiar to the goblet before us, as well as to all those found at Mycenae. 
Besides, their handles are much longer. 

No. 52 represents a very small pitcher with one handle; it has 
neither been covered inside nor outside with prepared clay, and is, 


therefore, very rude. 
No. 53 








Ко. 52. 





Miniature Pitcher. 
(Half actual size. 
Depth, about 50 ft.) 
Nos. 53, 54. Fragment of a lustrous dark-grey Vessel. No. 53, outside; No. 54, inside. 
(About 1:4 actuals'ze. Depth, 50 ít.) 
: See my Mycenae, p. 70. 3 See my Mycenae, No. 213, a, b, p. 138. 
See my Mycenae, p. 233, No. 343, and p. 350, 4 Joseph Hampel, Antiquités préhistoriques de 
No. 528. la Hongrie ; Esztergom, 1877, Plate xix. fig. 3. 
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I further show under No. 58 the outside, and under No. 54 the inside, 
of a fragment of a large hand-made vase, which has impressed wave- 
patterns on both sides. 

No. 55 is a fragment of black terra-cotta, probably part of a box, 
to which it served as an ornament; it is decorated with lines and three 
or four rows of dots, which are filled with white chalk. As appears from 
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No.55. Fragment of Terra-cotta, perhaps part of a box, found on the primitive rock, ^ 
(About half actual size. Depth, 53 ft.) 


the upper and the lower side, and from the two perforations, it may 
have been the setting and decoration of a wooden jewel-casket. It is 
made with so much symmetry, and looks so elegant, that I at first thought 
it was of ebony inlaid with ivory. 

Of terra-cottas from the first city I further give here, under Nos. 56 
























































No. 56. Jug. (About 1 : 4 actual size. No. 57. Jug. (About 1:3 actual size. 
Depth, 45 ft.) Depth, 45 ft.) 


and 57, engravings of two lustrous-black pitchers; both have a globular 
base, and have been put together from fragments. No. 58 represents a 
lustrous-black pitcher of terra-cotta, with three female breasts and incised 
linear patterns, whieh was found at a depth of 52 ft. 
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All the terra-cottas hitherto represented are uninjured by moisture ; 
some others, however, have become soft from damp. ‘Thus, for instance, 
I found upon the rock, at a depth 
of 514 ft., in a small tomb-like 
recess, formed and protected by 
three stones 26 in. long and 18in. 
broad, two funeral urns of a very 
remarkable form, with three long 
feet, and filled with human 
ashes. The urns are hand-made, 
and consist, as usual, of coarse 
clay, mixed with silicious earth 
and pounded granite, containing 
much mica; they have, appa- 
rently, been baked only once 
very imperfectly at an open fire, 
and were not covered over with 
fine clay ; nevertheless, owing to 
the oxide of iron contained in 
their clay, they have a dull red No. 58. Pretty ee ee of Trrra-cotta, with 
colour. They have suffered so = err pec eae тар xw 
much from moisture, that, in spite ds жол 
of every care and precaution, I could not get them out without breaking 
them up completely ; but as I had collected all the fragments, I could 
easily restore both of them. 





The accompanying engraving, 
No. 59, represents the larger of 
the two, in which I found among 
the human ashes the bones of an 
embryo of six months, from which 
the entire skeleton has been re- 
stored by my friend, the cele- 
brated surgeon Aretaeos of Athens, 
who maintains that the preserva- 
tion of these small bones was only 
possible on the supposition that 
the mother had made a premature 
birth and died from its effect; 
that her body was burnt, and the 
unburnt embryo put with her 
ashes into the funeral urn, where 
I found it. 


$i 
| 





No. i Tripod Urn, containing human ashes and the No. 60 is the engraving of a 
ones of an embryo, (About 1 : 8 actual size, - 
DEL п. large common hand-made vase 


А with two handles, the original 
brick colour of its clay having acquired a brownish hue by age. No. 61 
18 а small hand-made red vaso cf а very curious shape. No. 62 is a 
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hand-made lustrous-black bowl, without tubular holes for suspension; 
bowls of this description are very common in the first city. 





No.60. Hand-made Vase. (About 1: 6 actual size. Depth, 49} fti.) 


I may further mention a hand-made vase of globular shape, orna- 
mented with an incised pattern of zigzag lines, similar to that on two 





No. 61, Hand-made Vase, (About 1 : 4 actual 
size. Depth, 50 ft.) 





No. 62, Hand-made lustrous-black Bowl. (Abovt 
1:4 actual size, Depth, 46 ft.) 


vases of the Stone age in the Museum at Copenhagen,’ with the difference 
that on this Trojan vase the zigzag lines are accompanied on each side 
by a row of deep dots. 

Of the terra-cotta whorls, of which I found many thousands in the 








5 See J. J. A. Worsaae, Nordiske Oldsager, Pl. xx. Nos. 99 and 100. 
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débris of the third, fourth, and fifth cities, I could collect comparatively 
few in the strata of the first and second cities, and particularly in that 
of the first, of which I am now treating. Those which I gathered in the 
first city are either unornamented, and in this case they have a uniform 
lustrous-black colour and have more or less the shape of a cone or of two 
cones joined at the bases (see Nos. 1806 and 1807), or they are ornamented 


No. 63. No. 61. No. 65. No. 66. 


Nos, 63-€6. Whorls, (About 1:4 actual size. Depth, 45 to 50 ft.) 








Nos. 67-70. Whorls, (About half actual size. Depth, 48 to 52 ft.) 


with incisions (see Nos. 63-70); and in this case they are very flat, and 
resemble the wheels of the Turkish country-carts. Thus a whorl of 
this first city may easily be recognized from among thousands of others 
found in the subsequent cities. 

As we see on only a few of these whorls traces that they have been 
used, I suppose that they served as offerings to the tutclary deity of the 
city, who may have had the character of Athené Ergané, and may have 
been regarded as the protecting divinity of female handiwork, and par- 
ticularly of women engaged in spinning and weaving. That such a 
goddess was adored in Ilium, we may gather with all probability from 
the legend before recorded," that the builder of the city, Пиз, was 
rewarded by Zeus with a favourable sign, consisting of the Palladium 
which fell from heaven, with a distaff and a spindle in one hand and a 
lance in the other; for the distaff and spindle can probably mean nothing 
else than the goddess’s allegorical character as Ergané. Iam far from 
maintaining that Ilus ever existed, or that he might have founded this 
first city. If he really built a city here, it would probably be the third 
in succession; but the strange coincidence of the legend of Athené with 
the distaff, and the numerous whorls found here, makes me think that the 
worship of Athené Ergané was not instituted by the builder of the third 
city, but that a goddess of an identical character, though probably of a 
different name, had a cultus here ages before the third city was built. 

The ornamentation on the whorls is incised, and, as on the vases, it 
is filled up with white chalk to strike the eye. I abstain from discuss- 
ing whether this ornamentation may be symbolical or not; I will only 
say that the patterns of the whorls, of the shape of those represented 


$ See p. 153. 
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under Nos 1817-1820, are found in the terramare of Italy, in Lake- 
dwellings of the Stone age. Through the kindness of my friend, Professor 
Giuseppe G. Bianconi of Bologna, I have received the drawings of ten 
such whorls, which are preserved in the Museum of Modena, having 
been found in the terramare of that district: among them are six which 
have the same ornamental carvings that I found upon whorls in my 
excavations at Hissarlhk. The same friend has also sent me the drawings 
of 18 similar whorls found in the graves of the cemetery of Villanova, 
and now in the museum of Count Gozzadini at Bologna. As the Count 
found an “aes rude” in one of the graves, he thinks that the cemetery 
must belong, like it, to the time of King Numa, that is, to about 700 в.с. ; 
De Mortillet, however, ascribes a much greater age to the cemetery. 
Dut at all events, 15 of the 18 drawings lying before me have a 
modern appearance, compared with the 10 whorls in the Museum of 
Modena, or with the whorls found at Hissarlik, even in the latest pre- 
historic city; for not only the ornamentation, but the forms also of 
the whorls, are much more elaborate. 

The comparison of these 18 whorls with those from Hissarlik con- 
vinces me, therefore, that Count Gozzadini is right in ascribing no greater 
age to the cemetery than 700 в.с. Two terra-cotta whorls, likewise with 
incised ornamentation, now in the Museum of Parma, were found in 
the terramare of Castione and Campeggine. From 300 to 400 terra- 
cotta whorls were found in the Lake habitations of the Stone age at 
the station of Moeringen on the Lake of Bienne in Switzerland,? some 
of which have ineised ornamentation. Among these ornamented terra- 
cotta whorls are several with patterns similar to some of those found 
at Hissarlik, but in general all the whorls from the Lake of Bienne 
appear to be much more elaborate and much more modern than those of 
Hissarlik. 

A terra-cotta whorl without ornamentation was also found in the 
cemetery of Zywietz near Oliva. There are also a great many unorna- 
mented terra-cotta whorls in the Museum of Neu Strelitz, of which 
Mr. Carl Andres is the learned keeper, and which was kindly shown to 
me by Dr. Goetz; as well as in the Museum of Neu Brandenburg, which 
was kindly shown to me by its keeper, the high forester Julius Müller, 
Senator Gustav Brückner, and Mr. Conrad Siemerling ; and in the Grand 
Ducal Antiquarium of Schwerin, of which my honoured friend, the learned 
Miss Amalie Buchheim, is the keeper. But there are in all these three 
Museums some terra-cotta whorls in the form of discs with an incised 
ornamentation, such as we find at Troy. From the photographs which 
Dr. Joseph Hampel, the learned keeper of the archeological department 
in the Hungarian National Museum at Buda-Pesth, had the kindness to 
send me, I see that there are exhibited in that museum 11 terra-cotta 
whorls, found in the excavations at Szihalom, in the county of Borsod 





! Le Signe de la Croix, рр. 88, 89. 8 Ibid. Urgeschichte, Plate iii., fig. 8. Professor Vir- 
9 Ferd. Keller, Etablissements Lacustres, by chow informs me tliat terra-cotta whorls with- 

Dr. V. Gross, p. 18, Pl. xxii. out ornamentation are frequently found in 
1 Dr. Lissauer, Beiträge zur westpreussischen Germany. 
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in Hungary, and attributed to the Stone age. Of these 11 whorls, 
represented on Plate x. Nos. 22-32, one, No. 30, has an impressed or 
incised ornamentation.* 

The Collection of Mexican Antiquities in the British Museum contains 
a large number of similar whorls, for the most part of conical shape, 
many of them with ornaments, which may be inscriptions; but this 
ornamentation runs all round the cone, and is not on its base, as in the 
whorls of Hissarlik. Some of these whorls are more or less flat; a few 
are painted blue. So far as I know, ornamented terra-cotta whorls have 
` never yet been found in Greece. Unornamented ones, on the other hand, 
are frequent there. At Mycenae I found about 300 whorls of stone, and 
but very few of terra-cotta. А terra-cotta whorl, ornamented with an 
incised decoration, found in the pre-historic villages below three layers 
of pumice-stone and volcanic ashes on the Island of Thera, is in the 
small collection of antiquities in the French School at Athens. 

In this first, as well as in all the four succeeding pre-historic cities of 
Hissarlik, there are also very numerous small dises of terra-cotta, from 
1} to Зір. in diameter, with a hole drilled through the centre. As they 
are slightly convex on one side, and on the other slightly concave, and as 
the edges are very rudely cut, there can be no doubt that they were cut 
out of broken pottery. Those of the first city have the pretty lustrous 
dark-black colour peculiar to the pottery of the primitive settlers. There 
ean hardly be any doubt that these dises were used with the distaff, in 
spinning as well as in weaving, as weights for the thread.? 

Similar dises, with the same charaeteristies, proving that they were 
cut out of broken pottery, have been also found at Szihalom ; two of them, 
exhibited in the National Hungarian Museum, are represented on Plate ix., 
Nos. 2 and 4 of the photographs of the collections. Another such dise, 
found at Magyarad, in the county of Hont, is represented under No. 37 on 
Plate xiii. in Joseph Hampel's Antiquités préhistoriques de la Hongrie. 

No. 71 is the fragment of a very rude figure of terra-cotta. No. 72 





No. 71. Fragment of a rude figure of Terra-cotta, 
(About half actual size. Depth, 46 ft.) 





No. 72. Terra-cotta Fragment, lustrous red, with 
impressed ornamentation. 
(Actualsize. Depth, 52 ft.) 





? Às Dr. Hampel informs me that the photo- 3 I may here call attention to the fact, that 
graphic plates are on sale, I shall always refer the spinning-wheel is a modern invention, com- 
to them, Р monly ascribed to the year 1530. 
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represents a perfectly flat bright-red fragment of terra-cotta, 6 millimétres 
(about a quarter of an inch) thick, which I found myself, in the presence 
of M. Burnouf, in the very lowest débris of the first city, and which, I 
think, is the only specimen of perfectly baked terra-cotta I ever found at 
Hissarlik, except of course the large jars, which are always thoroughly 
baked, and the pottery of the third or burnt city, most of which has 
been thoroughly baked by the intense heat of the conflagration. In fact, 
the clay of the fine red goblet No. 51 is only 4 millimètres (about one- 
sixth of an inch) thick, and yet only 1 millimètre of it is really baked on 
either side, while in the middle there remain 2 millimètres of clay quite 
unbaked. As the fragment No. 72 is quite flat, it cannot belong to 
a vase. Professor Rhousopoulos suggests that it may have belonged to a 
wooden casket, on which it served as an ornament. The ornamentation 
of branches and concentric circles is very characteristic: it looks, as 
Prof. Sayce observes to me, Hittite and Babylonian. This piece exhibits 
perhaps the finest clay I ever found at Hissarlik; but nevertheless, 
when observed through a powerful lens, it is not free from small stones. 
No. 73 is a very rude flat figure of marble. I found about half-a-dozen 
figures in this first city, of the very same shape and fabric, but all of 
them without a trace of any incision. I, therefore, should 
never have thought them to be figures at all, were it not 
that more than 500, of nearly the same flat form—on 
many of which a bird-like face, female breasts, a girdle, 
or female hair, are rudely incised—were found by me in 
the third, fourth, and fifth pre-historic cities. On a 
great many others the bird’s face is rudely drawn with 
black clay on the white figures. It is therefore highly 
probable that a similar face had once been drawn on all 
the figures on which it is not incised, but that in the 
course of ages it has been effaced by the dampness of 
the débris. As all these rude figures represent the same 
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No. 73. Rude flat Idol 


о AN form, there can be no doubt that they are idols of a 
ML n) female goddess, the patron deity of the place, whether 


she may have been called Até or Athené, or have had 
any other name; nay, there appears to be the highest probability that 
all of them are copies of the celebrated primeval Palladium, to which 
was attached the fate of Troy, and which was fabled to have fallen from 
heaven (see p. 153). 

According to the legend, the feet of this Palladium were joined 
together, and they could not possibly be more joined than on these idols, 
on which the whole inferior part of the body is represented as a hemi- 
spherical lump. I may here call attention to the fact, that the form which 
the ancients commonly gave to some deities in the inferior part of the 
body, as for instance to the statues of Hermes, served to indicate their 
stability in the place where they were preserved. In like manner Victory 
was represented without wings, when the idea of its permanence was to 
be expressed. 

Mr. Gladstone calls attention to the fact, that we find in Homer 


` 
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but one clear instance of an image for religious worship. The solemn 
procession in the 6th Iliad carries the dedicated veil or robe to the 
temple of Athené on the summit of the hill, where the priestess Theano 
receives it, and deposits it on the knees of the goddess : 


Өўкєу “AGnvains ёт} vyobvacuy jiKduouo.* 


Thus it is evident that the poet imagined the Palladium to have been in a 
sitting posture, and of human form, just as all idols were represented in 
his time, and widely different from the hideous and barbaric idols I find 
at Hissarlik, even in the latest of the five pre-historic cities. It may be 
observed that the famous figure of Niobé on Mount Sipylus, which is 
alluded to in the 24th book of the Iliad (614-617), and which probably 
was originally intended to represent the goddess Cybelé, was likewise in 
a sitting posture. І readily believe with Mr. Gladstone,’ that statues 
would have been more mentioned by the poet had they been common, and 
that they were rare or to the poet unattractive; probably of wood. 
Pausanias mentions in certain temples wooden statues of gods (Xoana), 
as well as statues formed of other materials (including clay), less durable 
than stone and marble, or than bronze: the use of these materials pre- 
vailed especially in primitive times. Such objects were called daidala, 
and it was from them, Pausanias thinks, that the personal name Daidalos 
afterwards arose.’ It was only by degrees that they came to represent 
' the human form at all.* Only by degrees, too, they assumed the character 
of works of art. Indeed, if we survey the world all over at the present 
day, it is singular to notice how little and how rarely marked religious 
worship and true beauty have been associated together in images. 

The idols of Hissarlik are certainly ruder than the rudest ever found 
in Greece or elsewhere. However barbarous the idols of Mycenae and 
Tiryns may be, they are nevertheless masterpieces of art in comparison 
with these Trojan idols. The conception of the human form as an 
organic whole, a conception we meet with at the very dawn of creative 
Greek art, nowhere appears. “ The Trojan artist began," as Mr. Newton 
ingeniously remarks, “as these primitive sculptures denote, with some- 
thing even more elementary than Shakspeare’s manikin made after supper 
out of a cheeseparing; and that which gradually converted this manikin 
into an organic form was the instinct of Greek genius trained and 
developed by the contact with more civilized races around, and imbibing 
ideas of Egyptian and Assyrian art through traffic with the Phoenicians."? 





* Л. vi. 297-303. 

5 Homeric Synchronism, рр. 65, foll. 

5 Paus. viii. 17, $ 2: mois бё àv0pómois Tb 
&pxaiov, ómóca kal їрє? Karauabely eSuvhOnuer, 
TocáBe jv àp Gv Eóamva ётоюдуто, tfevos, 
Kumápuggos, at кебро, mà Spviva, ў midak, б 
Aerós: тё бё Epu тф KvAAmVÍp тойт pty 
ard ovdevds, Өйоу бё merompévov Tb йуали& 
ёстцу. 

7 Paus. іх, 3, 8 2: ёт) rabrais cis SiaAAaryais 
AaíbaXa ёортўу üyovsuv, brs of wdAa тё Edava 


` ékdAovv BaíbaAa. 


exddovy 8, ёшо) Doretv, mpå- 
Tepoy ёт: 1) AaíbaAos ó IlaAauáovos éyevero 
'"A0ívngoi: тоте bE Ücrepov amd тфу BaibdAmv 
ётікАтоіу "yevég80umi Bokà Kal ойк ёк "yeveríis 
Telvar Tb övoua. 

8 Preface of Siebelis to Pausanias; Leipzig, 
1822, pp. xii. seqq. 

9 Mr. C. T. Newton’s Lecture on the 30th 
April, 1874, before the Society of Antiquaries in 
London. 
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Nos. 74 and 75 represent saddle-querns of trachyte, of which the 
strata of débris of all the. pre-historic cities of Hissarlik contain many 


















































































































































































































































































































































No, 74. Saddle-quern of irachyte. (About 1:5 actual 
size. Depth, 48 to 53 ft.) 





No. 15. S.ddle-quern of Trachyte. (About 1:5 actual 
size, Depth, 48 to 53 ft.) 


hundreds. I found a large number of similar saddle-querns in my exca- 
vations at Mycenae. They occur sometimes, but rarely, in Silesia and 
Saxony, made of trachyte; and they are, as my friend M. Alexandre 
Bertrand, Director of the Museum of St. Germain-en-Laye, assures me, 
but very seldom found in the Dolmens of France. Another friend, Dr. 
Giustiniano Nicolucci, of Isola del Liri in Italy, states! that similar 
saddle-querns have also been found in the terramare of the Stone and 
Bronze ages in Italy. А saddle- -quern similar to No. 75, but of mica- 
slate, was found in the excavations at Magyarad, in Ut county of Hont 
in Hungary, and is in the collection of B. Nyáry Jenó? The hand-mills 
found in Mecklenburg, and preserved in the Grand Ducal Antiquarium at 
Sehwerin, are of granite, from 2 to 3ft. long and 1 to 2ft. broad, with 
smaller ones of the same form for bruising the grain. Dr. Lisch believes 
that the rudely-cut stones of globular form (like Nos. 80 and 81, on 
p. 236) were used as pestles for the same purpose. 

The Trojan saddle-querns are either of trachyte, like the two above, 
or of basaltic lava, but by far the larger number are of the former 
material. They are of oval form, flat on one side and convex on the 
other, and resemble an egg cut longitudinally Une the middle. Their 
length is from 7 to 14 and even as much as 25in.; the very long ones are 
usually crooked longitudinally ; their breadth is “from 5 to 14in. The 
grain was bruised between the flat sides of two of these querns ; but only 
a kind of groats can have been produced in this way, not flour; the 





1 Armi cd Utensili in Pietra della Troade ; 2 Joseph Hampel, Antiquités préhistoriques de 
Napoli, 1879, p. 16. la Hongrie ; Plate xiii., No. 38. 
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bruised grain could not have been used for making bread. In Homer we 
find it used for porridge, and also for strewing on the roasted meat.* 





No. 76. Implement of Basalt; probably a Mortar. 
(About 1:5 actual size. Depth, 48 to 53 ft.) 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































No. 77. Pestle of compact Limestone. 
(Half actual size. Depth, 45 to 48 ft.) 


Pliny ° confirms the fact, that the grain was merely bruised and boiled to 
pap, or eaten in form of dumplings (offae). 


No. 76, which is of basaltic lava, has a globular 


cavity, and may probably have been used as a mortar. 
The implement No. 77 no doubt served as a pestle. 
Mr. Thomas Davies, F.G.S., of the British Museum, who 
kindly assisted me at the recommendation of my friend 
Professor Nevil Story-Maskelyne, late keeper of the 
Mineral Department in the British Museum, holds the 
pear-shaped pestle No. 77 to be compact limestone; its 
colour is greyish mixed with yellow. The instrument 
No. 78, which seems likewise to be a pestle, is of 
granite. 

A mortar of granite similar to No. 76 is in the 
Museum of St. Germain-en-Laye; it was found in Den- 
mark. M. Bertrand holds it to have been used to break 





No, 78, Lustrument 
of Granite. (Half 
actual size. 
Depth, 45 to 48 ft.) 


copper ore in order to detach pieces of it for making arrow-heads. 





3 Il xviii, 558-560: 
кїрокєѕ $ &mávevÜev imo dput Satra Évovro, 
Води 8 ієрєйсаутєѕ péyav üuQemov: ai dé 
"yvvaikes 
Beimvov épíBoiriv Ae!" KA ira толА& mrdAvvoy. 
4 Od. xiv. 76, 77: 
oxrhoas 5° ёра тйута pépwv тарёётк? "Обисӯї 
Oépu' abrois 0BeAownw: b 5° лфіта Aevkà 
TÓAUVey. 


5 H. N. xviii. 19: “ Pulte autem, non pane, 
vixisse longo tempore Romanos manifestum, 
quoniam inde et pulmentaria hodieque dicuntur. 
Et Ennius antiquissimus vates obsidionis famem 
exprimens, offam eripuisse plorantibus liberis 
patres commemorat, Et hodie sacra prisca, atque 
natalium, pulta fritilla conficiuntur ; videturque 
tam puls ignota Graeciae fuisse, quam Italiae 
polenta.” 
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No. 79 represents a beautifully polished implement, which, according 
to Mr. Davies, consists of hematite; it was probably used for polishing 
large terra-cotta vessels. 





































































































































































































































































































No, 79. Implement of Stone for polishing. (Half actual No. 80. Round Stone for bruising Corn. 
size. Depth, 45 to 50 ft.) : (Half actual size. Depth, 45 to 52 ft.) 


Rudely-eut, nearly globular stone instruments, like Nos. 80 and 81, 
are very numerous in all the four lower pre-historic cities; nay, I do 
not exaggerate when I affirm 
that I could have collected 
thousands of them. They are, 
according to Mr. Davies, of 
basaltic lava, granite, quartz, 
diorite, porphyry, or other 
sorts of stone, and only in 
one instance of silex. 

Similar instruments are 
found in the cave-dwellings 
of the Dordogne, as well as 
in the Dolmens in France; 
and many specimens of these 
are preserved in the Museum 
of St. Germain-en-Laye. They 

No. 81, Round Stone for bruising Corn. (Half actual size. a ae рр in the most 
Depth, 45 to 52 ft.) ancient Swiss Lake habita- 

tions, and particularly in those 

of the Lake of Constance, where all of them are of hard sandstone. A 
number of rudely-cut globular stone instruments, similar to Nos. 80 
and 81, were found in the excavations at Szihalom, and are exhibited in 
the National Hungarian Muscum at Buda-Pesth. In the opinion of my 
friend, Professor Ludwig Lindenschmit, founder and director of the 
celebrated Museum of Mainz, these implements were the most ancient 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































в See Plate x, Nos. 52-54, 57-60 of the photographs of the National IJungarian Museum at 
Buda-Pesth. 
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millstones of the simplest kind, and were employed for bruising the grain 
on the plates of sandstone which abound in the Lake habitations." 

The same rudely-cut round stones occur also in the pre-historic 
villages in Thera.” Professor Virchow, M. Burnouf, and Dr. Nicolucci® 
concur in Professor Lindenschmit’s opinion, that they served for bruising 
grain or other substances. 

Not less abundant than the round corn-bruisers are implements more 
or less in the form of Nos. 82 and 83, which are of diorite, and represent 






























































































































































































































































No. 82. Stone Instrument for bruising or polishing. 
(Half actual size. Depth, 45 to 50 ft.) 


Nc 84, Stone Implement, with a furrow running 
lengthwise round. (Half actual size. 
Depth, 45 to £0 ft.) 
































No. 83. Rude Stone Hammer. (Half actual size. No. 85. Axeof Diorite. (Half actual size, 
Depth, 45 to 50 ft.) Depth, 45 to 48 ft.) 
1 L. Lindenschmit, Die Vaterlündischen Alter- 8 See the small collection of Thera antiquities 


thümer, pp. 172, 173, 178, and Plate xxvii. in the French School at Athens. 
No. 8. А э Dr. G. Nicolucci, Armi ed Utensili in Pietra 
della Troade, pp. 16, 17. 
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two of the best specimens. Instruments like No. 82 may probably have 
served, as Nicolucci suggests, for smoothing the clay of the large vases, 
perhaps also for crushing the coarse particles contained in the clay, or for 
bruising the granite, with which the latter was mixed. No. 83 is a rude 
primitive hammer, both ends of which are much worn down, and testify to 
the long use which has been made of it. From its large size and heavy 
weight we are induced to think that it was merely grasped by the hand, 
and could not have been fastened in a cloven wood handle. I repeat 
that these are two of the best specimens, for there are in the first four 
pre-historic cities thousands of similar but far ruder implements, of 
diorite, granite, silicious rock, hornblende, gneiss, and other sorts of 
stone. 

No. 84 is an implement of granite, of oval form, with a deep furrow 
running lengthwise round it. It resembles a stone implement found in 
Denmark which is in the Museum of Copenhagen, and is represented in 
J. J. A. Worsaae's Nordiske Oldsager, Pl. xviii. No. 87, among the objects 
of the Stone age. "These objects appear to have served as weights for 
looms or fishing-nets. 

І now come to the axes or celts,!° of which I have been able to collect 
more than 500 in the first four pre-historie cities of Hissarlik. 

Mr. Thomas Davies, who examined them carefully, declares them to 
consist of blue serpentinous rock, green gabbro-rock, black slaty rock, 
dark-green hornstone, black or grey diorite, jadeite and jade (nephrite). 
Of the five celts of the first city of which I here give the engravings, 
No. 85 consists of black diorite ; No. 88, of jadeite; Nos. 86, 87, and 89, 
of jade (nephrite). 


No. 89. 





Nos. 86-89. Axes of Jadeite and Jade (Nephrite). (About balf actual size. Depth, about 45 to 52 ft.) 


* The axe was," as my honoured friend the celebrated anthropo- 
logist, Sir J. Lubbock, rightly remarks,’ “ pre-eminently the implement of 
antiquity. It was used in war and in the chase, as well as for domestic 
purposes, and great numbers of celts have been found in the Lake- 


dwellings at Wangen (Lake of Constance) and Concise (Lake of Neuf- 


10 Readers not conversant with archeology 
may be informed that this word is not derived 
from the Celtic people, but from celtis, © a chisel.” 
“This word, however,” as Mr. John Evans 
(Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain, p.50) 
observes, * is an йтаЁ Aeyduevoy in this sense, 
being only found in the Vulgate translation of 
Job, chap. xix. v. 24. It also occurs in a quota- 
tion of the passage by St. Jerome, in his Epist. ad 
Pammachium. (See Atheneum, June 11, 1876.) 


The usual derivation given is a coc/ando, and it is 
regarded as the equivalent of coelum. The first 
use of the term that I have met with, as applied 
to antiquities, is in Beger’s Thesaurus Branden- 
burgicus (vol. iii. p. 418), 1696, where a bronze 
celt, adapted for insertion in its haft, is described 
under the name of Celtes.” 

1 Pre-historic Times; London, 1873, 4th edit, 
pp. 95-97 and 194. 
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chatel). With a few exceptions they were small, especially when compared 
with the magnificent specimens from Denmark; in length they varied 
from one to six inches, while the cutting edge had generally a width of 
from fifteen to twenty lines.” 

This is also the usual proportion of the axes at Hissarlik, but there 
are a few whose cutting edge, like that of No. 87, is only about four 
and a half lines. The manner in which these axes were made is de- 
scribed in a masterly way by Sir John Lubbock :2—“ After having 
chosen a stone, the first step was to reduce it by blows with a hammer 
to а suitable size. Then grooves were made artificially, which must 
have been a very tedious and difficult operation, when flint knives, 
sand, and water were the only available instruments. Having carried 
the grooves to the required depth, the projecting portions were re- 
moved by a skilful blow with a hammer, and the implement was then 
sharpened and polished on blocks of sandstone. The axes were then 
fastened into the handles. То us, accustomed as we are to the use of 
metals, it seems difficult to believe that such things were ever made use 
of; we know, however, that many savages of the present day have no 
better tools. Yet with axes such as these, and generally with the assist- 
ance of fire, they will cut down large trees and hollow them out into 
canoes. The piles used in the Swiss Stone age Lake-habitations were 
evidently, from the inarks of the cuts on them, prepared with the help of 
stone axes; and in the Danish peat-bogs, several trees have been found 
with the marks of stone axes and of fire upon them ; and in one or two 
cases, stone celts have even been found lying at the side. In the exca- 
vations known as Grimes’ Graves, again, a basalt hatchet was found, 
which had evidently been used for excavating the gallery, as shown 
by the marks still distinctly visible on the walls. One use of the 
American tomahawk was to crush bones for the sake of the marrow; 
and it is most probable that the ancient stone axes also served the 
same purpose. In many cases the axes themselves bear ample marks 
of long-continued use. That they were also weapons of war is probable, 
not only on à priori grounds, but also because they have frequently been 
found in the graves of chiefs, associated with bronze daggers. About the 
year 1809, a large cairn in Kireudbrightshire, popularly supposed to be 
the tomb of a King Aldus M‘Galdus, was removed by a farmer. When 
the cairn had been removed, the workmen came to a stone coffin of very 
rude workmanship, and, on removing the lid, they found the skeleton of a 
man of uncommon size. The bones were in such a state of decomposition, 
that the ribs and vertebre crumbled into dust on attempting to lift them. 
The remaining bones, being less decayed, were taken out, when it was 
discovered that one of the arms had been almost separated from the 
shoulder by a stroke of a stone axe, and that a fragment of the axe still 
remained in the bone. The axe was of greenstone, a material which does 
not occur in this part of Scotland. There were also found with the 
skeleton a ball of flint, about 3in. in diameter, which was perfectly round 





2 Pre-historic Times ; London, 1878, 4th edit. pp. 95-97 and 194, 
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and highly polished, and the head of an arrow, also flint, but not a particle 
of any metallic substance. We know also the North American stone axe 
or tomahawk served not merely as an implement, but also as a weapon, 
being used both in the hand and also as a missile." 

I am indebted to my friend Professor H. Fischer of Freiburg, for 
the discovery that I have thirteen axes of jade in my Trojan collection, 
Having read in my former publication? that I had found axes of very 
hard transparent greenstone, he insisted upon my getting them carefully 
examined. Professor Maskelyne, to whom I applied, was good enough to 
have the specifie gravities of the different specimens determined for me 
in the usual way; namely, by weighing them successively in air and in 
water, so as to determine the ratio of the weight of the stone to that of an 
equal bulk of water. This was done by his assistant, Mr. Thomas Davies. 
The result was that the specific gravity of twelve of my green transparent 
axes and of one white transparent axe lies between 2:01 and 2:99, and that, 
consequently, all thirteen are of jade (nephrite). Mr. Davies remarked to 
me at the same time that, “in association with the implements or arms 
of jade found in Brittany, some turquoise beads have been discovered.* 
This mineral is not at present found in situ in Europe, and thus we have 
here additional evidence of the probability of these substances having 
been procured from Eastern countries.” 

Professor Maskelyne writes to me: * Now I tell you that your thirteen 
Hissarlik jade implements are to me of the highest interest. They are 
so for the reason that now for the first time have I seen true white jade 
as the material of a stone implement, and that too in association with the 
regular green jade, which is not so rare a material? This is interesting ; 
and so is the Hissarlik locality, altogether apart from the Homeric 


bearings of it, and 
* Immortal dreams that could beguile 
The blind old man of Scio rocky isle.’ 


The presence of the white jade is interesting as pointing to the locality 
whence it came; its association with its green brother is interesting as 
helping to confirm this indication. In fact, it 1s a very great probability 
that the Kúen-lún mountains produced the mineral of which these 
implements are made, and that they came from Khotan by a process of 
primeval barter, that must have nursed a trade capable of moving onward 
over the ‘roof of the world’ perhaps, or less probably by Cashmere, 
Afghanistan, and Persia, into the heart of Europe. If the Pamir and the 
region north of the Hindoo Kush was the route, this primitive stream of 
commerce may have flowed along the course of the Oxus before that great 
artery of earrying power had become diverted by the geological upheaval 
of Northern Persia from its old course to the Caspian. I have always 
wondered why jade ceased to be a prized material and an article of com- 
merce so soon as civilization laid hold of our race. The Assyrians and 





3 Troy and its Remains, p. 21. mariaker in Morbihan, Brittany. 

4 For example, the pendant of a necklace 5 Professor Maskelyue informs me that he has 
made of callais (turquoise) found in a Dolmen since met with another celt of white jade (in 
called *Maneer-H'roék," in the locality Loc- Mr. Franks’s hands), found in Crete. 
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Egyptians hardly, if the latter at all, knew jade. Yet jade implements 
have been dug up in Mesopotamia of primeval type, and the commerce 
that transported these implements in far distant times bore them as far 
as Brittany. The Assyrians and the Egyptians, like all other peoples, 
have valued green stones. Green jasper and Amazon stone, and even 
plasma, were known and appreciated ; why not then jade also? My answer 
would be, that they could not get it. Unlike the Chinese, who have 
always kept it in honour because they had it at their gate, the Mesopo- 
tamian and Egyptian artists did not know jade, or only knew it as coming 
accidentally to hand, perhaps as the material of a pre-historic weapon.* 
We need to know more than we do of the pre-historic movements of the 
human race, to be able to say whether the region of the Pamir and of 
Eastern Turkestan was once more densely peopled, was in fact more 
habitable, than to-day is the case; but I am strongly inclined to believe 
that a geological change is at the bottom of the disappearance of jade 
from among the valued materials of the archaic, the ancient, and the 
medieval ages, down to within three hundred or four hundred years 
from this time. If the upheaval of the regions, along which this com- 
merce flowed, has rendered them less habitable, has planted deserts 
where once men dwelt with flocks, has made regions of ice where once 
winter was endurable,—has, finally, diverted from its course a great river, 
that bore a commerce, or at least fertilized the route of a commerce,— 
there may be an explanation of the drying up of the stream of that 
commerce itself. 

* The Hissarlik locality for such an interesting find of so many and 
such beautiful jade implements has an interest also in this, that the 
geographical importance of the Hellespont, as the Bridge from Asia to 
Europe, seems to have brought to that spot the opportunity of selection 
and an abundance of material. І am writing to you perhaps some dreams 
more dreamy, you will think perhaps, than any of the dreams I wrote of 
in my first page. At any rate, while you are giving realistic life to the 
ancient tale of Troy, strive to do something, too, for this more venerable 
witness to the brotherhood and the intercommunication of the human race 
in the age rather of Kronos than of Zeus. Was it the jade-stone that 
Kronos swallowed ?” 

Professor Fischer writes to me, that “as far as my knowledge goes 
jade (nephrite) axes only occur in South Italy (Calabria), in the Lake- 
dwellings of Switzerland and the Lake of Constance, the Lake of Starn- 
berg near Munich, and the ancient settlement of Blasingen (between 
Freiburg and Basel, and therefore far from Lake-dwellings); further a 
small chisel of jade (nephrite) is said to have been found in the district 
of Nórdlingen." He adds that ** Professor Damour, who made most active 
researches in France, could discover there only one jade (nephrite) axe, 
of which the locality where it was found is unknown; it was sold in 





5 With reference to this remark of Prof. together with weapons and armour of bronze, and 
Maskelyne, I may mention that, according to works of art in gold and silver, from the highly 
Brugsch-Bey, battle-awes with stone heads were civilized states of Western Asia. (Hist. of Egypt, 
among the spoils brought home by ThutmesIIL, ^ vol. i. р. 405, Engl. trans., 2nd ed.) 


Е 
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Rheims, and the quality of the jade resembles that of the Swiss Lake- 
dwellings." 

Professor Fischer is amazed at hearing that among my thirteen His- 
sarlik jade axes there is a white one,’ for he had as yet only seen axes of 
green jade; he knows raw white jade abundantly from Turkestan (at 
least, yellowish, greyish, and greenish white), besides perfectly white 
from China; but no trace of axes was discovered by the travellers of his 
acquaintance who explored the jade quarries of Turkestan. The Siberian 
jade has a bright grass-green colour; the New Zealand jade for the most 
part a more dark green colour. There is besides a very dark green jade 
in Asia, which must be native somewhere in Asia (perhaps in Turkestan), 
and of which Timur's tombstone in Samarkand is made. Professor 
Fischer received fragments of the latter from the late Professor Barbot 
de Marny of St. Petersburg, who knocked them off with his own hand in 
the mosque, of course at the danger of his life. 

Professor Fischer says in conclusion that my thirteen Hissarlik jade 
axes come from the farthest eastern point at which polished jade axes 
have been found, and expresses the wish that before the end of his life 
the fortune might be allotted to him of finding out what people brought 


them to Europe. 





7 This white jade axe, of which I shall have 
to speak later on, was found at a depth of 63 ft. 
below the surface, and must therefore belong to 
the latest pre-historic city of Hissarlik; for in 
the subsequent settlement, which from the pot- 
tery I hold to be an ancient Lydian one, I never 
found stone implements. 

5 Mr. Thomas Davies kindly gave me the 
folowing note, which he had communicated to 
the translator of Keller's Lake Dwellings, and 
which appeared in the Appendix to the second 
edition of that work issued by Messrs. Longmans. 
It has been reproduced in the Geological Maga- 
zine, Decade II. vol. v. No. 4, April 1878. I 
deem it too interesting not to give it here. 


“Nore on 'JADEITE' AND ‘Jane? By 
Tuomas Davies, F.G.S. 
“ JADEITE (Damour). 

“Specific gravity, 3°28 to 3'4; hardness, 6°5 
to7. Colours milky-white, with bright green 
veins and splotches, greenish-grey, bluish-grey, 
clear grey and translucent as chalcedony, orange- 
yellow, smoky-green passing to black, apple- 
green, sometimes emerald-green, all the green 
tints as a rule much brighter than in the Ori- 
ental jade, also, but rarely, of violet shades. 
Texture from compact to crypto-crystalline, and 
distinctly crystalline, sometimes coarsely so; 
fibro-lamellar, opaque to translucent and some- 
times transparent. 

“Thin splinters will fuse in the Gem of a 
spirit-lamp. Damour, from analyses made by 
him, suggests its affinities to the epidotes. 

* Localities.—Central Asia, and particularly 
China; also as articles worked by the Aztecs, 
Mexico. 


* ORIENTAL JADE (Damour). 

“Specific gravity, 2:96 to 3:06; hardness, 5:5 
to 6'5. Colours white and white variously tinted, 
greenish-grey, many shades of green. Texture 
mostly eompact, rarely crypto-crystalline. 

* Found chiefly in Central Asia, particularly 
in China and on its borders. Also in New Zea- 
land and the Pacific Islands generally. 

“Specific gravity of upwards of 100 specimens 
from New Zealand determined by myself have 
been within the limits of 3:00 to 3:02, by far 
the larger number giving 3:01. 


*OcEANIC JADE (Damour). 

“Specific gravity, 3°18; hardness, 5:5 to 6:5. 
Of this variety I possess no personal experience, 
the large number of objects of jade which have 
come under my observation not having yielded 
me one example. Damour, however, who exa- 
mined four specimens, states that in its aspect 
and general characters—with the exception of 
its density—it much resembles the Oriental jade. 


“It, however, possesses a somewhat silky lustre, 


due to exceedingly delicate fibres which traverse 
the mass. I have met with this structure fre- 
quently however in the jade from New Zealand, 
which possessed the density of 3:01. From an 
analysis Damour refers it to the pyroxene group, 
whereas the Oriental is referable to hornblende. 
Vars. Tremolite or Actinolite. 

“Found in New Caledonia and Marquise Island, 
Pacific. 

* None of these minerals to my knowledge 
have been met with in situ in Europe, though 
the British Museum possesses a fragment of 
unworked Oriental jade purporting to have been 
found in Turkey "—probably, as Mr. Maskelyne 
suggests, an error for Turkestan. 
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The mineralogist, Professor Ferd. Roemer of Breslau, writes to 
me that “in the choice of the material for stone weapons, particularly 
stone axes, the tenacity of the stone was more decisive than its hard- 
ness, and that consequently jade (nephrite), diorite, and serpentine 
were chosen by preference. In Silesia and in other parts of Germany, 
diorite and serpentine were by preference the material for stone axes. 
Serpentine has no great hardness, but it is solid, and it does not 
break into splinters when struck upon. Jade (nephrite) is the most 
tenacious of all stones. Even with very heavy hammers it is exceedingly 
difficult to crush pieces of it. For. this reason jade (nephrite) and the 
nearly related jadeite were the most appreciated material in pre-historic 
times.” 

Professor Maskelyne adds: “Jade being so exceedingly tough, the 
axes must have been eut with the assistance of emery. Jade may be 
approximately described as amorphous or unerystallized hornblende, which 
is à magnesium and calcium silicate." 

According to Sir John Lubbock,’ Professor von Fellenberg states 
that jade (nephrite) and jadeite are found only in Central Asia, New 
Zealand, and South America." In another passage’! Sir John Lubbock 
informs us that in the great tumulus called Mont St. Michel, at Carnae 
in Brittany, there were found, besides a large number of other stone 
axes, eleven jade celts, and 110 beads, mostly of callais, but no trace 
of metal. i 

Of my thirteen jade axes only the three represented under Nos. 86, 87, 
and 89, were found in the first city; No. 88, which has been engraved 
with them, is of jadeite, and belongs also to this first city. То those who 
wish to know more of jade (nephrite) I recommend Prof. Fischer's cele- 
brated work. 

There also frequently occurs in the four lower pre-historic cities of 
Hissarlik a curious implement of the same kind of stone as the axes, and 
of the same shape, with the sole difference that at the 
lower end, where the edge ought to be, it is blunt, 
perfeetly smooth, and from a quarter to half an inch 
thiek. Such an implement, found at a depth of 46 ft., 
is represented by No. 90. Mr. Davies, who examined 
it, finds it to be of diorite. These implements, which 
are rarely found elsewhere, are, as Professor Virchow 
of Berlin and Mr. A. W. Franks of the British Museum 
believe, thought to have been used as polishers. 

Axes are found in nearly all countries, and are almost 
everywhere of nearly the same shape.? 





No. 90. Curious Stone 
Implement. (Nearly 
half actual size. 
Depth, 46 ft.) 





э Pre-historic Times, р. 82. ihrer urgeschichtlichen und ethnographischen Be- 


1° Professor Virchow observes to me that jade 
(nephrite) has never been found in South 
America in a natural state, but only worked out 
into implements. 

№ Pre-historic Times, p. 167. 

.! Heinrich Fischer, Nephrit und Jadeit nach 
thren mineralogischen Eigenschaften, sowie nach 


deutung ; Stuttgart, 1875. 

2 Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, No. 
287, Washington, 1876; the Arch. Coll. of the 
U. S. Nat. Museum, p. 17. 

Idem, No. 259, Explor. of Aboriginal Remains of 
Tennessee, pp. 51 and 142. See further Archivos 
do Muscu Nacional do Rio de Janeiro, Rio de 
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Under Nos. 91 and 92 I represent two well-polished perforated axes 
found in the first city, of which the former, according to Mr. Davies, is of 



































Nos. 91, 92. Two polished perforated Axes. (Ab.ut half actual size. Depth, 45 to 52 ft.) 


hematite, the latter of porphyry. Similar perforated axes, either with 
two sharp edges, or with only one, like No. 92, occur in all the four 
lowest pre-historic cities of Hissarlik. Mr. Davies, who examined a 
number of them, found them to consist of diorite, porphyry, silicious 
rock, hematite, hornblende, gneiss, crystalline limestone, blue serpentine, 
gabbro-rock, &e. Whence the pre-historic peoples of Hissarlik obtained 
all these varieties of stones, I have not been able to find out. Diorite they 
may have got from the valley of the Rhodius, where, as Mr. Calvert 
informs me, it is plentiful. 

Like the axes described above, these perforated axes were evidently 
used for domestic purposes as well as for battle-axes. They are exceed- 
ingly rare in the Swiss Lake-habitations; in fact, no entire specimens 
have ever been found there. The two halves of such an axe, which 
Lindensehmit? represents, were found in the Lake-dwellings at the 
station of Wangen, in the Lake of Constance. The same author also 
represents entire perforated axes of basalt and serpentine,* one of which 
was found at Linz, the other at Hohenzollern. Similar perforated axes 
are also found in Denmark, in the settlements of the Stone age, as well 
as in England, Germany, Livonia, Courland, &е.5 Two axes like No. 92 
were found by Professor Virchow in the pre-historic graveyard at 
Zaborówo and are preserved in his collection. They are very plentiful 





Janeiro, 1876, Pl. i.; Joseph Hampel, Antiquités ^ more of them here. 

préhistoriques de la Hongrie, Plate iii. For the 3 Die Vaterlündischen Alterthiimer, Pl. xxvii., 
stone axes found at Szihalom, see Pl. x. of the Nos. 12 and 13. 

photographs taken of the objects exhibited in 4 Ibid., Pl. xliii., Nos. 3 and 11. 

the National Hungarian Museum. Similar stone 5 J. J. A. Worsaae, Nordiske Oldsager, Pl. xiii. 
axes are contained in all the collections of pre- John Evans, Zhe Ancient Stone Implements ; 
historic antiquities; I shall therefore not quote London, 1872, pp. 75, 129, 163, 164. 
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in Hungary. Professor Roemer asks me if the pre-historic peoples of 
Hissarlik knew of the emery of Naxos, as quartz (silicious rock), onyx, 
corneol, &c., cannot be polished without emery. Professor Sayce remarks 
to me that emery is also found in the Gümush Dagh, the range of moun- 
tains which runs along the northern bank of the Maeander in the extreme 
south of Lydia. 

As to the perforations, my friend Mr. John Evans is of opinion that 
they were drilled with a stick by means of sand; whilst Professor 
Maskelyne holds that the hard stones were probably perforated with a 
drill of bronze or stone, or even perhaps of wood, worked by a bow. This, 
fed with emery and water, would gradually bore a hole. Professor Virchow 
observes to me that experiments made in drilling with a stick by means 
of sand have repeatedly been made with perfect success. 

That the perforating of the hard stones was an exceedingly difficult 
operation for the pre-historic inhabitants of Hissarlik, could not be 
better proved than by the great number of hammers, and in a few 
instances also axes, in which the operation of boring had been commenced 
on both sides (sometimes on one side only), but was abandoned when a 
hole had been bored the depth of a quarter or half an inch. In several 
instances the operation of boring had been merely begun, and was aban- 
doned when the holes were only a line or two deep. But nearly all the 
hammers of this kind were found in the débris of the third and fourth 
pre-historic cities. In the first city, which now occupies us, only one 
hammer of a whitish limestone was found, in which the boring had been 
commenced but abandoned. Similar hammers, in which the drilling of 
holes had been commenced and abandoned, are found in Denmark in the 
settlements of the Stone age;" they are also, as Professor Virchow 
informs me, frequently found in Germany, and he has one from Zaborówo 
in his own collection. They are further found in Hungary? and 
England.? 

Lindenschmit! says : “ The rarity, nay the absence, of entire specimens 
of completely perforated axes (in the Swiss Lake-dwellings) may perhaps 
be rather explained by the supposition, that they were used chiefly 
as arms, which, on the destruction of the settlement at the hands of 
warriors, must have disappeared, either with them in the battle itself, or 
on their return to the forests." 

Under Nos. 93-98 I give engravings of double-edged saws of white 
and brown flint or chalcedony. They consist of flat, sharp, indented pieces 
of these kinds of stone. Those of which one side only is indented, as in 
No. 96, were inserted into pieces of wood or of staghorn and cemented 
with piteh, of which traces still remain on one or two specimens; but 
that the double-edged saws were inserted in a like manner appears 
improbable. They seem to have been used for sawing bones. Similar 





ê Jos. Hampel, Antiquités préhistoriques de la Мо. 33. 
Hongrie, Pl. iv.; also see Pl. x. of the photo- * Joseph Hampel, Antiquités préhistoriques de 
graphs of the National Hungarian Museum, Nos. Га Hongrie, Pl. iv. Nos. 3, 4, 6. 
66, 67, representing the finds at Szihalom. э John Evans, Stone Implements, pp. 217, 218. 
7 J. J. А. Worsaae, Nordiske Oldsager, Pl. хіі. 1 Die Vaterlündischen Alterthümer, p. 179. 
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flint saws are found in the cave-dwellings in the Dordogne; some are 
preserved in the Museum of St. Germain-en-Laye; they are also found 
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Nos. 93-98. Single and double-edged Saws of Flint or Chalcedony. (Nearly 2:3 actual size. Depth, 45 to 52 ft.) 


in the Swiss Lake-habitations of the Stone age.? Two such saw-knives 
were found at Bethsaur near Bethlehem, and are preserved in the British 
Museum, where I also noticed other saws of the same kind found in 
India, in the Collection of Indian Antiquities. Similar saws of silex, 
found in pre-historic tombs in Mecklenburg, are preserved in the Museum 
of Neu Brandenburg and in the Grand Ducal Antiquarium at Schwerin. 
The keeper of the former, Mr. Julius Müller, suggests that they may 
have been used for cutting sinews, hides, and bones. Similar flint saws 
are also found in Denmark? 

At Hissarlik these double or single edged saws of silex or chalcedony 
are so plentiful in all the four lower pre-historic cities, that I have been 
able to collect nearly a thousand of them. In the latest pre-historic city 
I only found two such, of very large size. Double-edged flint saws, of 
the shape of No. 98, occurred only twice or three times. They may 
probably have been used as arrow-heads; for regularly-shaped arrow- 
heads, such as I found in the Royal Sepulchres at Mycenae,* do not exist 
here. Abundant at Hissarlik, but less frequent than the saw-knives, are 
the knives of silex or chalcedony, of the same size as the saws, having 
either only one or two sharp edges. Such knives are also found 
abundantly in the habitations of the Stone age in Scandinavia, in the 
Swiss Lake-habitations,® in the cave-habitations in the Dordogne, in 
Mecklenburg as well as elsewhere in Germany, and in many other places 
and countries; as, for instance, in Hungary.* Flakes of silex or chalce- 


dony are still used to the present 


day in immense quantities all over 


Asia Minor for the corn-shellers or threshing-boards (in modern Greek, 





Lindenschmit, Die Vaterlündischen Alterthi- 
Флер, p. 179, Plate xxvii. No. 18 ; Sir J. Lubbock, 
Pre-historic Times, p. 107; V. Gross, Etablisse- 
ments Lacustres, Pl. i. No. 4. 

з A. P. Madsen, Antiquités préhistoriques du 
Danemarc; Copenhagen, 1872, Plate xxiv. Nos. 
5-8, 12-15. 

1 See my Муселае, р. 272, No. 435. 

5 J. J. А. Worsaae, Nordiske 01451дет, Pl. xv. 


No. 61; A. P. Madsen, Antiquités préhistoriques 
du Danemarc, Pl. xviii. Nos. 25-28; Lubbock, 
Pre-historic Times, p. 89. 

5 Lindenschmit, Die Vaterlündischen Alterthü- 
mer, p. 179, Pl. xxviii, Nos. 19-23. 

7 Large masses of these are preserved in the 
Museum of St. Germain-en-Laye. 

8 Joseph. Hampel, Antiquités préhistoriques de 
la Hongrie, Pl. i. 
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doxau). These are in the form of sledges, and consist of two heavy 
wooden planks 64 ft. long, and at one end.2 ft., at the other 1 ft. 4 in., 
broad. In the lower side of these corn-shellers an immense number of 
holes are made, about 2 in. long, in which the flint flakes are fastened 
lengthwise, so that all are in the direction of the boards. These flints 
have the length of those I find at Hissarlik, but they are much thicker, 
and none of them has a sharp or an indented edge. These machines 
are drawn by a horse over the ears of corn spread on the threshing-floor ; 
they are also used for chopping up straw. 

Much less abundant are the flakes or knives of obsidian, though 
they occur in all the four lowest pre-historic cities at Hissarlik. All 
of them are two-edged, and some are so sharp that one might shave 
with them. Such obsidian flakes or knives are sometimes found together 
with the common flint flakes, but only in those countries where obsidian 
occurs in a natural state. That such knives of flint or obsidian were 
once in general use, seems to be proved by the fact, that here and there 
the Jews to the present day circumcise their children with such knives. 

Now, as to the place whence the pre-historic peoples of Hissarlik 
obtained their silex and chalcedony. These stones, as Mr. Calvert assures 
me, are found near Koush-Shehr at Sapgee, about 20 miles to the east of 
.Hissarlik, where they are still worked for the manufacture of the Turkish 
threshing-boards. The same friend informs me that he found obsidian 
of a coarse nature near Saragik; he further calls my attention to the 
statement of Barker Webb (De Agro Troiano, p. 42), that he observed the 
mineral near Mantescia, on the road from Assos to Aivajik—one hour 
from the former place. Professor Virchow found chalcedony contained 
in the volcanic layers near the Foulah Dagh ° in the Troad. 

It deserves particular notice that, except the little knives and saw-knives, 
no implements or arms of silex were ever found at Hissarlik. 

No. 99 represents a pretty little dise of greenish sandstone, with a 
projecting border and a round hole in the centre; its use is unknown. 












No. $9. Flat perforated Stone. (Half actual size, No. 100. Fragment of a Bowl, with 
Depth, about 48 ft.) a pair of eyes. (About half actual size. 


Deptb, about 48 ft.) 





No. 100 represents in outline a fragment of a lustrous-black bowl, which, 
like No. 36, seems to represent an owl's face in monogram. Prof. Sayce 
asks, “Is it not for warding off the evil eye? Compare the Etruscan 
vases." : 





> See Zeitschrift für Ethnologie ( Berliner Anthropolog. Gesellschaft, Band хі. 5. 272). 
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Of whetstones, such as Nos. 101 and 102, only a few were found in 
the first city; they are much more frequent in the three following cities. 


No. 101. x 
E No. 102. 





Nos. 101, 102. Whetstones of Green and Black Slate. (Half actual size. Depth, 40 to 52 ft.) 


Nearly all are perforated at one end for suspension. Mr. Davies pro- 
nounces them all to consist of indurated slate. Two similar whetstones 
have been found in Egyptian sepulchres; one of them is in the Egyptian 
Collection in the Louvre; the other appears in the Egyptian Collection in 
the British Museum, with the notice that it was found in a tomb of the 
Twentieth Dynasty. Many such whetstones, found in England, are also 
in the British Museum, where the ancient Peruvian Collection likewise 
contains some specimens of them. Two such whetstones, found at 
Szihalom, are in the Hungarian National Museum at Buda-Pesth.? Prof. 
Virchow informs me that similar whetstones also occur in Germany. 

The accompanying mould No. 108 
consists, according to Prof. Landerer, 
of mica-slate.. It forms a trapezium 
З in. long, 14 in. broad at one end and 
1:8 in. at the other, and half an inch 
thiek. It has three moulds for cast- 
ing pointed instruments of a kind 
such as have never yet occurred. any- 
where, and which, in my opinion, can 
be nothing else than arrow-heads, 
though the only species of arrow- 
heads I discovered in this first city 
as well as in the two succeeding ones 
are vastly different. 

My friend Mr. Carlo Giuliano, the 
No. 103. A Mould of Mica-slate for casting arrow- celebrated London goldsmith and 

heads of a very curious form, . . 

(About half actual size. Depth, 46 ft.) jeweller of antiques — who showed 
me the great kindness of repeatedly 

visiting my Trojan collection and explaining to me, for three hours at a 
time, how all the metallic work, and partieularly how the jewels, were made 
by the pre-historie peoples—holds it to be impossible that the objects to 
be cast in these moulds could have been intended for breast- or hair-pins. 
He agrees with me that they were intended for arrow-heads: this view 
appears also to be confirmed by the barbs on one of them. It seems 
still more difficult to explain the use of the triangular object represented 
by the fourth mould. Professor Sayce asks me, “ Was it not intended 
for a bead?" For casting all the objects represented here, two such 








10 See Pl, x., Nos. 82 and 83, of the photographs of the collection. 
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mould-stones, each of them having exactly the same beds, were fastened 
together by means of a small round stick, which was put into the round 
hole; then the metal was poured through the openings on the small sides 
of the stones into the beds, and was left there till it had become cold. 
Under Nos. 104-111 I represent curious objects of pure copper. The 
head of No. 104 is in the form of a spiral; that of No. 105 is quite flat, 





106 112 104 108 101 


Nos. 104-112. Punches, Brooches, and Arrow-head of Copper, also a Silver Brooch. 
(Half actual size. Depth, 45 to 53 ft.) 


Nos. 106 and 107 have heads of globular form, and are in the form of 
nails; but they can of course never have been used as such, being far 
too long and thin and fragile to be driven into wood. One of those 
found in this first city is 7 in. long. They can consequently only 
have served as brooches and hair-pins, and were the ancient predecessors 
of the fibule invented ages later. Similar primitive brooches are very 
numerous in the first four pre-historic cities of Hissarlik, but only in the 
first two cities are they of copper; in the two later cities they are of 
bronze. They are also of bronze in the ancient Lake-habitations in 
the Lake of Bourget. A certain number found in that lake are pre- 
served in the Museum of St. Germain-en-Laye, the director of which, M. 
Alexandre Bertrand, attributes to them the date of from 600 to 500 в.с. 
Brooches of bronze of the same shape, but much more elaborate, were 
found in the Lake-dwellings at Moeringen and Auvernier.! Needles with 
two pointed ends, like No. 108, were found at Szihalom in Hungary ;* 
they are also very plentiful in Germany, Denmark, and elsewhere. There 
are a great many such primitive brooches of bronze, both of the form of 
No. 104 with a head in the form of a spiral, and of that of Nos. 106 and 
107, in the Grand Ducal Antiquarium of Schwerin; they were all found in 
the Mecklenburg sepulchral mounds called “ Hünengraber," and in many 
other ancient sites in Germany. Miss Adéle Virchow has collected a 





1 Victor Gross, Deux Stations Lacustres; of the Pre-historic Collection of the National 
Neuveville, 1878, Pl. viii., Nos. 12 and 13. Hungarian Museum. 
? See Pl. x., Nos. 7 and 16, of the photographs 
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number of brooches, like Nos. 104 and 107, in her excavations in the — 
graveyard of Zaborówo. 

Nos. 109 and 110 are declared by Mr. Giuliano to be punches, the 
lower ends of which were inserted in wooden handles. No. 111, 1:6 in. 
long, is in the usual form of the arrow-head, such as I have found in the 
débris of the three lower cities; indeed, I never found a differently shaped 
arrow-head there. A similar arrow-head appears to have been found in 
the excavations at Szihalom in Hungary.? 

Al these brooches, punches, and arrows have evidently been cast, 
though only in the third city have I found a mould for such arrows, never 
one for brooches or punches. No. 112 is a fragmentary brooch of silver. 

In the accompanying group the copper punch, No. 113, as well as the 
copper brooches, Nos. 114 and 115, are from the second сіу. The rest 


No. 118. 





Ко. 119. 

















































































































































































































Nos, 113-115. Copper Punch and Nos. 116-122. Objects of Metal from the Lowest Stratum : four Copper 
Brooches from the Second City. (3:4 Kuives (one gilt), and various ornaments. (3:4 actua size, 
actual size. Depth, 35 to 42 ft.) but No. 119, 2:5. Depth, 43 to 50ft.) 





3 See Plate x., No. 20, of the photographs of 4 They are given here, as they happen to 
the Collection in the National Museum at Buda- have been engraved on the same block with 
Pesth. the other objects. 
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of the metal objects are from the first city. No. 116 represents a copper 
bracelet, but it is so small that it can only have fitted the arm of a 
little child. Nos. 117, 118, and 119 are copper knives; the first is much 
broken; in the larger end of the two latter may be seen the two or 
three holes of the pins with which they were fixed in the handles of 
wood or bone. 

My friend Mr. W. Chandler Roberts, F.R.S., assayer at the Royal 
Mint, and Professor of Metallurgy in the Royal School of Mines, kindly 
analysed the metals of this first city, and wrote for me the following 
valuable report on the subject :— 

* [also analysed with much care small portions of implements found 
at depths of over 40 ft. 

* No. 120 is a knife-blade (depth 45 ft.) on the surface of which there 
are thin flakes of metal that cupellation showed to be gold. The knife 
had evidently been gilded, a fact which proves that the artificer who made 
it possessed much metallurgieal knowledge and technical skill. 

* Analysis showed that copper was present to the extent of 97:4 per 
cent. in the metallie state, the rest of the metal being in the form of 
green carbonate and red oxide of copper; for the blade was so corroded 
at the end that it was impossible to entirely eliminate these substances. 
Tin, however, was certainly not present in appreciable quantity ; so that 
the implement must be regarded as having been originally formed of 
unalloyed copper. 

“The nail or pin, No. 105 “A portion from the end of 
(depth 46 ft.), was also much cor- No. 115 (depth 42 ft.), also a nail 
roded, but a cleaned portion gave or pin, contained :— 


on analysis :— 
y 98.20 per cent. copper. 











97°83 per cent. copper. OR ron. 

0:21 si 3s "d 2 OSB} ШЕ; sulphur. 

ООО 70 гоо Trace of tin. 
Traces of nickel and cobalt. 99-08 

98:94 





* The metal in the three last cases is much harder than modern com- 
mercial copper, a fact which may be accounted for by its impurities not 
having been removed by refining? There is every probability that the 
presence of a small quantity of tin in No. 105 is accidental, more espe- 
cially since specimens of commercial copper have been found to contain 
such an amount. 

“Tf then we may assume that the several implements were used as 
nails and knives, it would appear that they belong to a pre-Bronze age, 
and that the makers of them were not familiar with the fact that copper 
is hardened by the addition of tin.” 





5 While this book is passing through the alloy of rhodium, for an account of which I 
press, I have received information of a most am deeply indebted to the discoverer, Mr, КО; 
interesting discovery in America of weapons Duffield. (See his Appendix.) 
and implements of copper hardened by a natural 
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It deserves particularly to be remarked that No. 120 is the only gilded 
object I ever found in any one of the pre-historic cities of Hissarlik, 
whereas the art of gilding bronze was in general use at Mycenae? But 
the Mycenean goldsmith was not able to gild silver; whenever, therefore, 
objects of silver were to be plated with gold, he first plated them with 
bronze and then gilded the latter.’ 

No. 121 represents a silver brooch, the head of which is ornamented 
with flutings; but it is much deteriorated by the chloride, and must have 
been originally much longer. Of silver also is the curious pendant of an 
ear-ring, No. 122, which in form resembles a primitive ship, and which 
was suspended in the ear by means of a thin wire. I should not have 
thought it to be an ear-ring at all, had it not been for the number 
of similar pendants of gold found by me in the third city, Certainly 
this object (No. 122) looks much like a fibula, of which only the pin 
is missing. But for that purpose the silver leaf is far too thin, and this 
is still much more the case with the gold ear-rings of a similar shape 
found in the third or burnt city, all of which are made of very thin 
gold leaf. There was found, besides, in the stratum of the first city, a 
silver wire. 

Of copper lances or battle-axes no trace was discovered ; I only found 
a quadrangular copper bar 10 in. long, which runs out into an edge at one 
end, and may have been used as a weapon. Of other objects of copper 
worth enumerating, I may mention a plain ring. Of other metals, lead 
was now and then found in small quantities. 

We, therefore, find in use among these primitive inhabitants of the 
most ancient city on Hissarlik, together with very numerous stone imple- 
ments and stone weapons, the following metals: gold, silver, lead, copper, 
but no iron; in fact, no trace of this latter metal was ever found by me 
either in any of the pre-historic cities of Troy, or at Mycenae. 

Nothing, I think, could better testify to the great antiquity of the 
pre-historic ruins at Hissarlik and at Mycenae, than the total absence of 
iron. It is true that Hesiod distinctly states that iron was discovered 
later than copper and tin, for, in speaking of the peoples who were 
ancient even in his day, he says that they used bronze, and not iron. But 
still, in order to show how old the knowledge of iron and steel was, he 
represents Gaea as making a sickle for Kronos of greyish glittering steel? 
and he gives to Herakles, besides armour of gold and greaves of bronze, a 
sword of iron and a helmet of steel.^ Lucretius distinctly confirms the 
three ages :— 

* Arma antiqua, manus, ungues, dentesque fuerunt 
Et lapides, et item sylvarum fragmina rami, 


Posterius ferri vis est aerisque reperta, 
Sed prior aeris erat, quam ferri cognitus usus." ! 





6 See my Mycenae, р. 283. ° Hesiod., Theogonia, vv. 161, 162 : 
7 Ibid. pp. 216, 217, Nos. 327, 328; p. 240, alya бё (Taia) топ]тата yévos moAi00 àbdpavros, 
No. 348, and many others. T€UEe péya dpemavoy kal éméppabe тот pidorory. 
8 Hesiod., Opp. et Dies, vv. 149, 150: 10 Hesiod., Scut. Heracl. vv. 122-138. 
ois 8° fjv xdAKea pèr reUxea, xáAKeoi bé тє olor, 1 Vy. 1282-1285. 
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Hostmann? also cites Terentius Varro? and Agatharchides* as adopt- 
ing the same theory. But it deserves attention that before the Deluge, 
in the seventh generation from Adam, according to the Book of Genesis? 
Tubal Cain was simultaneously master in various kinds of work of bronze 
and iron. According to Hostmann, iron is only mentioned thirteen 
times in the whole Pentateuch, whereas brass, by which is here at all 
events to be understood bronze (that is to say, the mixture of tin and 
eopper) is mentioned forty-four times. 

The question now arises: Whence did the early inhabitants of His- 
sarlik obtain their metals? The answer is, first, that they must have 
had an abundance of gold, since the Troad borders on Phrygia, where 
mythology localized the legend of Midas and his treasures, and it nearly 
touches the valley of the Pactolus, which was so famous for its auriferous 
sands. 

Besides, there were, according to Strabo, gold mines in the Troad 
itself, nay in the immediate neighbourhood of Ilium, for he says: “ Above 
the territory of the Abydians in the Troad lies Astyra, a ruined city, now 
belonging to Abydos; but formerly the city was independent and had 
gold mines, which are now poor and exhausted, like those in Mount 
Tmolus around the Pactolus.” 

Homer mentions among the auxiliary troops of the Trojans the 
Halizonians (oi '" AM£ovoi), who came from Alybé (5 'AX81), “ where is 
the birth-place of silver ;"* that is to say, where there are silver mines. 
Strabo holds these Halizonians to be the later Chalybes on the Pontus 
called in his time Chaldaeans; he thinks that either the reading has been 
changed from ёк XaA/fgys into ёё ’AdVBys, or that the Chalybes had been 
formerly called Alybans. Other silver mines appear to be indicated by 
Strabo in the Troad to the right of the Aesepus, between Polichna and 
Palaescepsis.!? 

Copper mines are mentioned by Strabo in the Troad near Cisthené on 
the Gulf of Adramyttium, where now stands Cidonia or Cythonies. 
Strabo also mentions a stone found near Andeira in the mountains of Ida, 





2 Chr. Hostmann, Zur Geschichte und Kritik — XáAvBes vb таАау Gvoud(ovro 3 and Tobrovs 


des Nordischen System's der drei Culturperioden ; 
Braunschweig, 1875, p. 18. 

? Fragm. ap. Augustin. de Civ. Dei, vii. c. 24. 

* De Mari Erythr. ap. Phot. c. 29. 

5 Gen. iv. 22. 

€ This must not be pressed too far. The 
natural meaning is that Tubal Cain was the first 
who worked in metals in general, and the metals 
specified indicate only the knowledge of the 
writer's age. 

7 xiii. p. 591: “Гтеркето 8 ris ray  ABubqvav 
ХФраз ёи TH Трей. тё “Аттира, Ё viv uiv 
"ABudqvay fort, KaTeckappérn móAis, трбтєроу 
Bt jv ка? ard, хрисєїа Éxovra Ё уйу тти 
eorw, étavaAwuéva, kabdmep Ta èv TG Тиле 
TÀ тєр) roy ПактоЛбу. 

* П. ii, 856, 857: 
abràp 'AXi(óvav ?О8{о ка} "Етістрофоѕ Ўрҳоу 
тт\фӨє> é£ "Ал Вл, Bev pylpov eat) yevéðAn. 

* Strabo, xii. p. 549: of 82 уду Халбаїо 


olai Aéyeiw Tbv топту 'AMi(óvovs ÈV T mera 
Tous Пафлаубуоѕ karaAóyg. Further: ўто т< 
урафӯѕ meraredelans amd той “ rnAddev ёк Xadv- 
Bns,” 3) тфу avOpdrwy mpórepov 'AAóBev Лєуо- 
uévev àyri XadtBwv.: 

10 Strabo, xiii. p. 603: ёр deka 8ё той Аісўтои 
peratb IloA(xvas Te kal Madatoxhwews ў New 
кил} kal'"Apwyvpía. Now, I believe with For- 
biger (Real Encycl. s. v. Nea) that instead of 
h véa кбит we have, according to the parallel 
passage (in Strabo), p. 552, to read Аїуєа or"Evea 
Kaun kal àpyúpia, and not *Apyupia. Forbiger 
identifies this Atvea dum with the present town 
of Iné, where silver mines afe mentioned by 
Chandler, i. p. 142 ; Pococke, iii. p. 160. 

1 xiii. p. 606: ёо 52 тоб KéAmov (той 'Abpa- 
puttiov) kal ris Поррӣаѕ axpas ў тє Kiobhvn 
ёст: wéAis ёртшоѕ Exovoa Améva. тёр афтӣ 
V & тў pecoyaia тб тє TOU xaAkoU uéraAXov, 
к. T. À. 
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which when burned became iron; when melted with a certain earth, zine 
(yrevdapyupos) flows forth from it; whilst, copper being added to it, it 
becomes brass («p&ua), called by some people ópe(yaXos. Zinc is also 
found in the neighbourhood of Tmolus.? 

Phrygia was also the country of the Idaean Dactyli, the fabled sons 
of Rhea, who in her flight to Mount Ida in Crete rested her hands on the 
mountain and so gave birth to her child (Zeus); and from the impression 
of her hands sprang the Curetes or the Corybantes, who were called Idaean 
Расу? This tradition is also mentioned by Nonnus. These Phrygian 
Daetyli were celebrated as metallurgists, and were said to have discovered 
iron in Crete? According to the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, 
Sophocles also called the Dactyli Phrygians. Diodorus Siculus also, who 
seems to have copied largely from Ephorus, says that there are many, and 
among them Ephorus, who affirm that the Idaean Dactyli dwelt around 
Mount Ida in Phrygia and passed over to Europe with Mygdon. They 
were enchanters, and practised spells, religious ceremonies, and mysteries ; 
and, residing in Samothrace, they greatly excited the astonishment of the 
inhabitants by these arts.” The Phrygian origin of the Dactyli is also 
confirmed by Clemens Alexandrinus, who calls them Phrygians and 
barbarians. Strabo says: “ As some say, the first inhabitants of the 
slopes of Ida were called Dactyli, because the slopes of the mountains are 
called their feet, and the summits are called the crowns of their heads, 
and thus all the spurs of Ida which are sacred to the mother of the 
gods are called Idaean Dactyli or ‘toes.’ But Sophocles believes the 
first Dactyli to have been five men, who discovered iron and first 
worked it, and invented many other things useful for life: they had 
five sisters, and from their number they were called Dactyli (i.e. 
‘ toes’). But others relate other fabulous stories, heaping absurdity on 
absurdity; but they also state the names and number (of the Dactyli) 
differently: calling one of them Celmis and the others Damnameneus, 
Heracles and Aemon (the anvil). Some say that they were natives of Ida, 
others report that they were immigrants, but all maintain that by them 
iron was first worked in Ida: all suppose them to have been enchanters 
employed in the service of the Mother of the Gods, and residing in 





2 xiii. p. 610: ёст: 82 Albos тєрї ra” Av8eipa, 
bs кабиєуоз aíbnpos yiverar’ elra uerà yijs Tiwos 
Kapuvevdels &mogrd(ei Wevdapyupov, ù просла- 
Воўта xaAkbv vb kañoúuevov vyiverat kpüpa, б 
tives dpelxadkov kadovat yiverar è Wevdapyupos 
Kal wep) Toy Tudor. 

3 Diomed. p. 474, ed. Putch : * Aiunt Opem in 
Idam montem insulae Cretae fugiendo delatam 
manus suas imposuisse memorato monti, et sic 
infantem ipsum edidisse, et ex manuum impres- 
sione emersisse Curetas sive Corybantas, quos a 
montis nomine et a qualitate faeti Idaeos Dac- 
tylos appellant." 

* Dionys. xiv. 25 seq. : 

. © « *Oy more ‘Pein 
ёк x0Üovbs аўтотёАєттоу aveBAdaornae yevebAny. 

5 Plin. H. №. vii, 57: “Aes conflare et tem- 


perare Aristoteles Lydum Scythen monstrasse; 
Theophrastus Delam Phrygem putat; aerariam 
fabricam alii Chalybas, alii Cyclopas; ferrum 
Hesiodus in Creta eos qui vocati sunt Idaei 
Dactyli." 

5 Ad Argonaut. i. 1129: Zod$okAZs бе abrobs 
Spiyas kare? èv Kwots Satvpors. 

7 Diod. Sic. v. 64: ёшо ё’ Їтторойт:у, ay 
ёсті kal "Edopos, rovs "IBaíovs AakrÜAovs yevé- 
ohai u&v Kara Thy "189v Thy ev Ppvyla, 61485vat 
бё wera Mybovos eis thy Eopómmv бтарёаутаѕ 
5 убптаѕ emirndevoat Tas тє Emwdas kal reAerás 
kal pvorhpia, kal тері Zauo8pákmv ё:отріфаута 
où uerpíos èv тойто< ёктАўттєи TOUS ёуҳоріоиѕ. 

8 Stromat. i. p. 360, ed. Pott: Фрууєѕ бё rav 
kal ВарВаро: of °1доїо: AdkTVAo:. 
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Phrygia in the distriet of Ida; for they call the Troad Phrygia, because 
the neighbouring Phrygians took possession (of it) after the destruction 
of Tray.” ° 

The Cabiri, who were likewise celebrated metallurgists, came also from 
Phrygia, and were said to owe their name to the mountains of Phrygia, 
whence they passed over to Samothrace.’? According to Pausanias, the 
country inhabited by the Pergamenes was anciently sacred to the Cabiri. 
Strabo informs us that, according to Pherecydes, from Apollo and Rhytia 
sprang nine Corybantes, who lived in Samothrace, but from Cabiro, 
daughter of Proteus, and Hephaestus, three Cabiri and three Cabirian 
nymphs; both brothers and sisters enjoyed divine worship. They were 
especially venerated in Imbros and Lemnos, but also in some places in 
the Troad? Though there is no tradition that the Cabiri were also sons 
of Rhea, the tutelary deity of Phrygia, we see them in the service of 
that goddess? in Samothrace. - 

We have seen that they were sons of Hephaestus, who, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, was the inventor of all works in iron, copper, gold and 
silver, and in all other substances which are wrought by means of fire.* 
We have also seen (p. 253) that there were mines of gold, copper, and ` 
silver, in the Troad, and no doubt there were still richer ones in 
Phrygia, because it is to Phrygia that tradition attributes the discovery 
of the art of fusing metals by the accidental melting of them in a 


forest fire.? 


Strabo quotes the opinion of Posidonius, who believed in the story that, 
the forests having once caught fire, the earth beneath, containing silver and 
gold, became liquefied, so that these metals boiled forth to the surface.* 





® Strabo, x. p. 473: Aakr)Xous ё’ "IBaíovs 
pact rives кєкА\їтӨшї rovs трфтоуз оїкїтора$ 
тїз karà Thy “103и brwpelas- móbas uev yàp 
AeyerOat Tas бторєіоѕ, kopupas Se rà ükpa TOY 
òpõv- ai оду катй pépos eoxarial kal тйта THS 
unTpòs TG» Өєду iepal тері Thy “Idny.... 
ЖофокА\1з 8 оїєтои mévre Tovs mpórovs ёрсєуаѕ 
yevérOat, ot ctinpdy тє étedpoy kal єїрүйтадуто 
трёто: kal HAAG TOAAG THY mpds Thy Blov xpm- 
ciuwy, тёутє 8€ kal adeApas тобтоу, ть 8 той 
&piduo0 BakríAovs KAnPAva, BAA Ò ЛЛ 
pubedovoww emdpors tropa, cvvdrroyres, Siapdpors 
бе kal rots dvduacr kal rois ёрідцоїз ҳрбутаа, ov 
KéAjuv дуоџаоусі Tiva kal Aguvauevéa kal 
"HpakAéa «al "Axuova: kal of piv émixwpíovs 
тйз #185 oi 52 émoíkovs, mavres ёё с{бтроу elp- 
ydola бт} rovrov èv “Iôn mpôróv pact, тйутє$ 
де kal *yónras бтеАўфат: kal тєр) civ umrépa 
тфу OcQy kal ev Фроуіа ёкткбтаѕ тєрї Thy "Iq, 
Spuylay civ Tpwdda kaXoüvres бй vb coUs 
$póyas émukparíjcat mAT9sioxópovs дутаѕ тїз 
Tpolas ékmeroptmuévns. 

1 Apoll. Rhod. ad Argonaut. i. 917 : KdBeipot 
BE бокой: mpornyopevoba ато KaBelpwy ray 
катй Dpvyiay дрду, émel évreüev шєттиёҳбтсау 
cis SapoOparny. 

1 Pausanias, i. 416: *Hy 82 vépovrau of Пєрүа- 
Bnvot, KaBelpwy iepáv pac civar Tò üpxatov. 

* Strabo, x. p. 473: Bepexddns ©’ ef ?АтбА- 


Awvos kal ‘Pnrias КурВаутаѕ évvéa, oikjoa 5" 
abrobs èv Zagoüpákn: ёк $2 КоВеройѕ тїз 
Протёюѕ kai “Нфаістоо Kafeípous трєї5 кої 
vigpas трєѕ КаВерідаѕ, écarépois 5’ iepà "ylve- 
сда. paora pev оди èv "IuBpe kal Afjuve 
Tobs Kafleípovus тшӣодо avuBéBukev, GAAG Kal 
èv Tpoía kara móA«is. 

3 A grammarian in the Lexicon of Gude, s. v. 
KéBipo, cited by J. P. Rossignol, Les Métaux 
dans Г Antiquité, p. 47: КаВіро: бё єїтї Baluoves 
тєрї Thy ‘Peay oikíjaavres Thy Зашобрікту. 

4 v. 74:?H aurov 5& Aéyovow edperhy "yevé- 
Oat тїз wept Thy сідтроу epyacias ardons kal 
Tis wept Toy xaAkbv kal xpvoby Kal üpyvpov, kal 
тй» йААш>» boa Thy ёк тод mupòs epyaciay èr- 
бёхєтол. 

5 Lucretius, 1240-1243: 

* Quod superest, aes atque aurum ferrumque 
repertum est, 

Et simul argenti pondus, plumbique potestas, 

Ignis ubi ingentes silvas ardore cremarat 

Montibus in magnis." 

6 Strabo, iii. p. 147 : IHoceibóvios бе Tò mAfj0os 
Tay peTdAAwy ётолиду kal Tijv àperijv ойк &mé- 
хета Tis avvíjQous pyropelas, @АА@& cuverbovcrd 
Tais бтєрВолаїѕ. ov yap üàmireiv TQ иї@ф 
ono bri Tay Üpvuüv more eunpnabevrwy 3, yi 
TaKeiga, Gre apyupitis kal xpvotris, eis Thy 
emipaveray #ёЁЄбєтє. 
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Rossignol’ also cites Clement of Alexandria, who, in establishing a 
synchronism among the events of sacred history and Greek history, says, 
* From the deluge of Deucalion to the burning of Mount Ida and the 
discovery of iron, and to the Idaean Dactyli, 73 years elapsed according 
to Thrasyllus; and from the burning of Ida to the rape of Ganymedes, 65 
years."* He further cites Strabo, who mentions that the Titans gave to 
Rhea, as armed servants, the Corybantes, who, as some said, had come 
from Bactria; according to others, from Colchis.” The reason why they 
were said to have come from the one or the other of these two countries 
is, that both were celebrated for the number and the richness of their 
mines. Rossignol!" further mentions that “Servius in his Commentary 
on Virgil in stating the etymologies which were given of the word 
Corybantes, says that according to some it was derived from Корт, the 
surname of Proserpine, according to others it is derived from copper, 
there being in Cyprus a mountain rich in copper, which the Cypriotes 
call Corium."' М. Burnouf mentions to me that Eugène Burnouf has 
proved the word Corybantes to be identical with the Zend word gérévantó, 
which means “mountaineers,” and that Orthocorybantes is identical with 
Erédhwagérévanté, which means “inhabitants of the high mountains.” ? 

Like the Cabiri and the Corybantes, the Curetes passed over from 
Phrygia to Samothrace. This is evident, as Rossignol? says, from the 
Orphic hymn addressed to the Curetes, in which it is assigned to them, as 
a claim to veneration, that they should make the bronze resound, wear 
martial arms, and inhabit Samothrace, the sacred land.* Some verses 
further on, the poet, confounding the Curetes with the Corybantes, calls 
them even kings of Samothrace.? 

In a long and learned discussion, Rossignol proves beyond all doubt 
that the Telchines were also famous artists and metallurgists, who passed 
over to Samothrace; and further that the Dactyli, Cabiri, Corybantes, 
Curetes, and Telchines, differed, as some believed, merely in name, and 
formed one identical class of Genii ; while, according to others, they were 
related to one another, presenting only slight differences; that, finally, 
they are nothing else than the representatives of an identical metallic 
industry, symbolized in its progressive developments; that the religion 
of Samothrace was in the beginning nothing but a simple institution of 
mysteries founded on metallurgy, and presided over by Rhea, whose 
priests were in fact metallurgists. These ministers, having transmitted 
the blessing of the goddess to other men, were deified from gratitude. 
In this manner Samothrace became the isle of pious priests, and the 
sacred asylum against revenge for bloodshed. But it was not every 





* Les Métaux dans Г Antiquité, р. 50. ferax, quem Cyprii Corium vocant." 
8 Strom. i. 21, p. 401, ed. Pott. ? See Eugene Burnouf, Commentaires sur le 
? Strabo, x. р. 472: of 8 йт) Tirdvev ‘Pég — Yagna. 

$о0ўуол тротбћоиѕ évómAovus Toùs Kopifavras 3 Les Métaux dans Р. Antiquité, p. 88. 


ёк тїз Bakrpiavis aprypevous, oí © ёк KéAxwv 4 Hymn. Orphic. xxxviii, 4: 
фасіу. of тє Хацобрікти, iephy хӨбуа, vaierdovres. 
10 Les Métaux dans l Antiquité, p. 77. 5 21, 22: Koupijres Kopifavres, . . . èv Zapo- 


1 Ad Aen. iii. 111: “Alii Corybantes ab aere б0рукр &vakres. 
appellatos, quod apud Cyprum mons sit aeris 
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homicide that could obtain absolution there; for the cases were heard, 
justice was administered, and he who had maliciously done a wicked 
deed was condemned and cast out. Ancient metallurgy gives us an 
insight into the life of the men of bygone times; the metals are the 
material and instrument of the arts, the spring of all political activity, 
the soul of civilization. 

According to Sir John Lubbock:? “It is probable that gold was the 
metal which first attracted the attention of man; it is found in many 
rivers, and by its bright colour would certainly attract even the rudest 
savages, who are known to be very fond of personal decoration. Silver 
does not appear to have been discovered until long after gold, and was 
apparently preceded by both copper and tin; for it rarely, if ever,* occurs 
in tumuli of the Bronze age. But, however this may be, copper seems to 
have been the metal which first became of real importance to man; no 
doubt owing to the fact that its ores are abundant in many countries, and 
ean be smelted without any difficulty; and that, while iron is hardly 
ever found except in the form of ore, copper often occurs in a native 
eondition, and can be beaten at once into shape. Thus, for instance, the 
North American Indians obtained pure copper from the mines near Lake 
Superior and elsewhere, and hammered it at once into axes, bracelets, and 
other objects. 

*'Tin also early attracted notice, probably on aecount of the great 
heaviness of its ores. When metals were very scarce, it would naturally 
sometimes happen that, in order to make up the necessary quantity, some 
tin would be added to copper, or vice versá. It would then be found that 
the properties of the alloy were quite different from those of either metal ; 
a very few experiments would determine the most advantageous propor- 
lion, which for axes and other cutting instruments is about nine parts of 
copper to one of tin. No implements or weapons of tin have yet been 
found, and those of copper are extremely rare, whence it has been inferred 
that the art of making bronze was known elsewhere before the use of either 
copper or tin was introduced into Europe. Many of the so-called ‘copper’ 
axes, &c., contain a small proportion of tin; and the few exceptions 
indieate probably a mere temporary want, rather than a total ignorance, 
of this metal." 

But this I must most decidedly deny, for implements and weapons of 
pure copper are found all over Hungary, and M. Pulszky Ferenez,? pre- 
sident of the committee of organization of the Pre-historie Exhibition 
of 1876 at Buda-Pesth, had all their different types represented in two 
large glass cases, in order that they might serve as proofs of the 
existence of a Copper age, which he authenticated in his lecture before 
the Congress.!? 


€ Rossignol, Les Métaux dans l'Antiquité, pp. 10 Joseph Hampel, Catalogue de UExposition 


99-148. préhistorique des Musées de Province et des 
1 Pre-historic Times, pp. З, 4. Collections’ particuliéres de la Hongrie; Buda- 
€ A. W. Franks, Horae ferales, p. 60. Pesth, 1876, pp. 138-140: and Joseph Hampel, 
° This is the Hungarian name, which would be Antiquités préhistor. de la Hongrie; Esztergom, 

in English, Francis or Frank Pulszky. 1876, Pl. vii., viii. 
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If among numerous bronze implements there had been found one of 
copper, this latter might indeed indicate a mere temporary want of tin; 
but all the objects from the first and second cities of Hissarlik being 
proved, upon Professor W. Chandler Roberts's highly important analysis, 
to consist of pure copper, we must naturally infer a total ignorance of 
tin on the part of their inhabitants. 

Sir John Lubbock repeatedly states that silver and lead do not 
occur in the Bronze age," which appears to imply that still less can 
they be found in the Stone age. But I found these metals, in smaller or 
larger quantities, in all the five pre-historic cities of Hissarlik. It is true 
that in the first and second cities lead only occurred in small shapeless 
lumps, but these are sufficient to attest that the primitive inhabitants 
were acquainted with it. In the third pre-historic city we shall pass in 
review an idol and several other objects of lead. In the gilded knife, 
No. 120, we have the proof, that even the inhabitants of the first city of 
Hissarlik were acquainted with gold, and knew how to work it. Homer 
mentions the plating of silver with gold: “But as when gold is fused 
around the silver by an experienced man, whom Hephaestus and Pallas 
Athené have instructed in all kinds of arts, that he may execute graceful 
works, so did the goddess pour gracefulness around his head and 
shoulders.” 1 

According to Pliny, one ounce of gold could be beaten out to more 
than 600 leaves, each being four fingers square. In our own days the 
same quantity could be beaten into three times that number of leaves. 

My friend, Professor A. Sprenger of Berne, endeavours to prove, in 
his famous work Die alte Geographie Arabiens, that in remote antiquity 
the bulk of the gold was brought by the Phoenicians from Arabia, 
which had twenty-two gold mines, and was the ancient Eldorado and 
proverbial for its wealth of gold in all antiquity down to the Middle Ages. 
“Thus William, the biographer of Thomas a Becket, uses the expression 
‘Arabia sends us gold. Is this only a fiction, or was Arabia indeed 
the California of antiquity, and was especially Dzahaban (Dzahab 


— Codd, ‘gold’), which is only at a distance of 500’ from Berenice, 


the port where gold was bartered?” He goes on to prove that the 
famous Ophir, which scholars have for a long time past identified with 
Abhira in India, is nothing else than the Arabic word for “red.” “Ву 
the Hebrews the ‘ gold of Ophir’ was especially valued. Agatharchides 
states that the gold nuggets found in the district of Debai consisted of 
pure metallic gold, and did not need to be purified by fire, in consequence 
of which this gold was called dzvpov, ‘ untouched by fire. This word, 
therefore, would answer to the Arabic tibr; for while dzahab means gold 
generally, unmelted gold is called fbr and tibra, a ‘gold nugget.’ The 
greater part of the gold existing in antiquity was derived from nuggets, 





п Pre-historic Times, рр. 21, 38. Téxvnv тортой», xaplevra 53 &pya reAelei, 
1 Od. vi. 232-285 : Âs ёра тф karéxeve xdpiw кєфалӯ тє kal dors. 
Gs 8° öre Tis Хрисђу mepixelerai &pryüpe avhp 2 Н, Аххх 19: 


10риз, Sv “Нфштто$ BéBacv kal Поллй 'A0fjvn * Paragraphs 53, 54—58. 
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which were sometimes of enormous size.  Idrysy (i. 2) reports that the 
king of Ghana preserved as а rarity a nugget weighing 30 ratl (75 lbs.). 
It is very probable that the Greeks had also a special word for tibr, 
‘nugget.’ Nevertheless, I do not believe in the assertion of Agathar- 
chides ; I hold &7vpov to be а bastard word of Semitic origin, which has 
been grecized, The finest gold is designated by Hamdány and Abilfida, 


p. 157, as red gold, |, | Loo 5, and the Persians call the gold pieces 


which are coined therefrom Dynárisurch, * red Aurei, In Iklyl (viii. p. 77), 
it is related that on the corpse of a woman, exhumed at Dhahr, there 
were found gold ankle-rings weighing 100 mithgál, and that the metal 
was red gold. Such ‘treasure trove’ was so frequent, that this fine sort 


of gold was also called ‘tomb gold’ (ез cL ^or Signs end >). 
It is reported in Iklyl (viii. p. 52), that especially in the ruins in and 

between Gauf and Márib much tomb gold was discovered. In Pliny* 
 apyron has the signification of ‘red gold’ If Magi is the subject 
of vocant, then the expression apyron was also in use among the Per- 
sians. At all events, the Apyron is hardly different from the gold 
of Ophir, qualified in the Bible as ‘good.’ According to a well-known 
phonetic change, ófir must be pronounced áfir in the Central Arabian 
dialect ; but according to Ibn Márüf (apud Golius) afira signifies tran- 
sitively, *splendidum clarumque effecit, and intransitively, * manifestus 
evasit. The participle of this verb is áfir. In the South-Arabie dialect 
this word, differently pronounced, is the common word for red. Accord- 
ing to a vocabulary,’ ved is called ophir (sic!) in Socotra. In other 
dialects the word for ‘red’ is pronounced, according to Maltzan,° ófer, 
ohfar, аўйт, and so forth. Now I imagine that, according to their 
custom, the Greeks have given a Greek origin to the word áfir, ófir. 
In Job (xxii. 24) Ophir is used for ‘gold’ without the additional word 
zahab ; and the passage from Pliny warrants the conclusion that apyron 
was used in the same manner. Besides, Ophir occurs in the Bible as 
the name of a people and a country. Where this half-mythie land was 
first thought to exist is a point on which I have no doubt. In Genesis 
(x. 29) Ophir is mentioned between Sheba and Havilah. In the story 
of Solomon, the narrator passes twice or thrice backwards and forwards 
to and from the Queen of Sheba and the Ophir expedition, and in 
1 Kings x. 15 ‘all the kings of Arabia’ come between. Ophir was con- 
sequently thought to be on the coast of Arabia, or rather the Hebrews 
called the Litus Hammaeum Ophir. In the famous question about Ophir, 
far too little weight is laid on the fact that, in many passages in the 
Bible, Ophir appears as the California of antiquity, and far too much 
importance is given to Solomon’s expedition to Ophir. I neither doubt 
that the Phoenicians navigated the Red Sea, nor that Solomon associated 





* Н. М, xxi. 11, p. 66: “Heliochrysos florem pertinere arbitrantur." 
habet auro similem . ... Hoc coronare se Magi, 5 Journ. As. Soc. Beng. B. iv. p. 165. 
si et unguenta sumantur ex auro, quod apyron в Z. D. M. б. 27, р. 230. 
vocant, ad gratiam quoque vitae gloriamque 
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with King Hiram and bartered gold in Dzahaban ; but the story, as it is 
told, is not free from fictions invented to glorify the great king. In 
1 Kings ix. 28 it is stated that the servants of Hiram and Solomon fetched 
420 talents of gold; here Ophir is still simply the land of gold. In x. 11, 
again, the result is spoken of, and then it is said that the gold-ships also 
brought sandal-wood and precious stones. We cannot object to this, for 
the narrator confines himself here at least to Arabian articles. Precious 
stones are also mentioned elsewhere in the Bible, as articles of trade with 
the Arabian merchants. The genuine sandal-wood, it is true, does not 
occur in Arabia, but Hamdany (333) speaks of Mount Hanüm as situated 
near Chaulán, on which also the Chaulánites live, and says: * There grows 
a plant which resembles the white sandal-wood, and comes near to it 
in smell The wood serves instead of the Indian sandal-wood. In 
1 Kings x. 22, the produce fetched from Ophir is mentioned for a third 
time, with the addition of silver and ivory, and of rarities such as monkeys 
and peacocks.” Here it is also stated that the ships came once in three 
years; and in this way Ophir is removed to an endless distance and made 
a fairy-land. This version, as well as the story of the Queen of Sheba, 
I hold to be a fiction of later origin. The idea that Ophir also 
exported silver is by no means happy, this metal having always been 
dear in Arabia. Even in Mohammed's time, when the gold mines were 
for the most part exhausted, only seven and a half pounds of silver were 
given for one pound of gold. If, with Lassen, we relegate Ophir to India 
(of whose matural wealth in gold I never heard), we do not gain much; 
because here also the value of silver in proportion to that of gold was 
always greater than in the West." 

Sprenger further points to a passage in Strabo, which corroborates his 
opinion that the Phoenicians, in times of remote antiquity, lived on the 
Arabian coast of the Persian Gulf, whence they emigrated to the coast of 
the Mediterranean ; and this view is now very generally accepted. After 
having spoken of the city of Gerrha, which, he says, lies in a deep bay of 
ihe Arabian coast on the Persian Gulf, Strabo goes on: * Those who 
proceed with their ship see two other islands— Tyrus? and Aradus,’ whose 
temples resemble those of the Phoenicians ; the inhabitants at least main- 
tain also that the islands and cities of the Phoenicians, called by the same 
names, are their colonies.” 1° 

My friend the Assyriologist, Professor Julius Oppert, informs me that 
in the Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions, the island of Tyrus (in cuneiform 
writing, Tilvun) is mentioned as the seat of a very ancient worship. The 
island of Tylus (for Tyrus) is mentioned by Arrian" and Pliny! as pro- 
ducing pearls and cotton. 





7 І might here call attention to the fact that 10 Strabo, xvi. р. 766 : Плєйсарт: 8” ёт} màéov 
in the Bible the names of the monkeys and pea- &AAai vågor TUpos kai " ApaBos єїтїў, iepà ёҳоусол 
cocks are Sanscrit and Tamil. The monkey is ots dowikucois Guo: Kal paci ye ої èv aùraîs 
called in Sanscrit Kapi, the peacock in Tamil ^ óikoüvres ras éuwvimous tay doiíkwy vhoous 


Togei. kal aróAei ümoikovs EavTay, 
8 According to Sprenger’s map, this is now 11 Anab. vii. 20, § 6. 
called Owal (Bahrayn). 1 H. No viv2eonpxtioga. 1. 


? According to Sprenger’s map, Moharrag. 
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Mr. Philip Smith observes to me that: “In the ancient Egyptian 
records we have accounts of immense quantities of gold levied by the 
great king Thutmes ПІ. of the Eighteenth Dynasty (in the sixteenth 
century p.c.) as tribute from the land of Zahi (that is, Phoenicia) Gold 
is also named among the tributes of Punt, the Egyptian Ophir, which 
Brugsch-Bey holds to be on the African coast of Somauli, opposite to 
Arabia. But the chief supply was derived from the southern lands of 
Kush (Nubia), which Brugsch-Bey calls the Egyptian California. Gold 
was obtained from this region as early as the Twelfth Dynasty, and 
the gold-washings in the desert valley of Akita (Wady Alaki) were the 
objects of special care to the great kings of the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
Ramses II. and his father Seti.”? 


Under No. 123 I represent a needle of bone with a perforated head. 


No. 125, Мо.126. Мо. 127. No. 130. No. 131. 





































































































































































































































































































































































































Nos. 123-140. Pins, Awls, and Needles of bone and ivory, from the lowest stratum. 
(Half and 3:4 actual size. Depth, 40 to 52 ft.) 





? Brugsch’s Hist. of Egypt under the Pha- ductions brought from Punt furnish a remark- 
raohs, vol. i. pp. 379, 383; volii. pp. 81 f., Eng. able parallel to the account of the Ophir-voyages 
trans, 2nd ed.— The Egyptian records of the pro- оё Solomon’s fleet (op. cit. vol. i. pp. 352 Ё), 
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Nos. 124, 125, 126, 127, and 128 are rudely-ornamented bone needles 
without holes; Nos. 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, and 136 are pointed 
instruments of bone, which may have been used as awls, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of Nos. 129 and 136, which are quite flat. The objects 
Nos. 137 and 138 are of ivory; as the latter is in the shape of a nail, it 
may probably have been used as a brooch. Nos. 139 and 140 are carved 
implements of bone, probably for female needle-work. Similar awls and 
needles of bone occur in large numbers in the débrís of the four lowest 
pre-historic cities at Hissarlik. Awls and needles of bone, even needles 
with perforated heads, are found plentifully in the cavern-habitations in the 
Dordogne, and may be seen in the Museum of St. Germain-en-Laye, where 
are also exhibited a number of them found in French Dolmens. They 
were, as Prof. Virchow informs me, in use in Germany in every period 
down to the twelfth century A.D., and are found there in abundance. 
They are also frequent in the Swiss Lake-dwellings? in the Lake- 
dwellings in the Lake of Constance,* in the caverns of Inzighofen,* in 
the pre-historic settlements in Hungary,’ on ancient sites in the Aleutian 
Islands, in Kentucky, in San Miguel Island, California, ќе. ;* in Denmark 
on sites of the Stone age, and elsewhere. The object No. 141 represents 





No. 143, Huckle-bone 
(Astragalus). (Half actual size. 
Depth, about 50 ft.) 















































No. 141. Object of Ivory. 
(Half actual size. 
Depth, 48 ft.) 





No.142. Curious Object 
of Ivory, probably an Idol. 
(Half actual size. Depth, 46 ft.) 

a flat trapezium of ivory, almost in the shape of a playing card, with 
eight little stars or small suns. We see a similar ornamentation on each 
side of the very curious object of ivory No. 142, which, in my opinion, 
is a primitive female idol, of which the two barb-like projections may 
indicate the arms, and the stroke across the body the girdle. I call 
attention to the similarity of the little stars or small suns to the breasts 
with which the whole body of the Ephesian Diana was covered ; and have 
not the horn-like projections on the head the shape of the crescent ? 





з Ferdinand Keller, Mittheilungen der anti- 
quarischen Gesellschaft, Pfuhlbauten, Tter Bericht ; 
Zürich, 1876, Plate ii. 

4 L, Lindenschmit, Die Vaterlündischen Alter- 
thiimer, p. 150, and Plate xxviii. 

5 Ibid. p. 180, and Plate xxv. 

€ Joseph Hampel, Antiquités préhistoriques, 


Plate ii. 

7 Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, No. 
287, The Archeological Collection of the U.S. 
National Museum; Washington, 1876, pp. 63 
and 64. 

8 J, J. A. Worsaae, Nordiske Oldsager, Pl. xvii. 
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As huckle-bones (dortpayador), like that represented under No. 143, 
oceur in this first city, as well as in all the other pre-historic cities of 
Hissarlik, I think there can be no doubt that they were used by children 
for playing, the more so as most of them are much worn, and appear 
as if they had been in use for a long time. The game of astragals is 
mentioned by Homer, who makes Patroclus appear to Achilles in a 
dream, and say that he had to fly from his native land, having involun- 
tarily killed a boy in anger when playing with astragals.? This game was 
practised by children throughout antiquity. I call attention to the beau- 
tiful sculpture of an dotpayadifovea in the Museum of Berlin ; also, to the 
famous group of sculpture in the palace of Titus, representing two boys 
playing with astragals, probably a copy of the celebrated bronze group 
by Polycletus, the subject of which was no doubt taken from the fatal 
quarrel of the young Patroclus with his playfellow. 

A fractured marble group of the same kind, in the Townley Collection 
of the British Museum, represented (when perfect) two boys quarrelling 
over the game. The figure of one is gone, except the fore-arm, which the 
other is biting ; the huckle-bones are seen lying on the ground. 


5 ТЇ. xxiii. 87, 88: 10 See, for example, Pseudo-Plat. Alcib. i. p. 110, 
УНџат: тё Ste maida катёктароу 'Audibdpavros, B.: ómóre (mats Фу) ücrparyaAL(ots ў AANE Tiwa 
vhmos, ok &€Acv, aud’ ümrparyáAown Холедєіѕ. тоидіау malCors. 

“Tn the day when I slew the son of Amphi- 1 Pliny, H. N. xxxiv. 8. 19; Pauly’s Real 
damas, fool that I was, not wilfully, flying into ^ Encyclopádie, s. v. Polycletus. 

a passion about huckle-bones." 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SECOND CITY ON THE SITE OF TROY. 


WmrrgTHER the inhabitants of the first city quietly abandoned their 
homes and emigrated, or whether their city was captured and destroyed by 
an enemy, we are unable to discover from the ruins; at all events, the 
first town was not destroyed by fire, for I found no marks of a general, or 
even of a partial, conflagration. It is further quite certain that the first 
settlers were succeeded by a different people: this is proved by the 
architecture as well as by the pottery, both of which are totally different 
from what we see in the first city. 

Ihave already said that these second settlers built both their houses 
and their walls of large stones. The remains we now see of these dwell- 
ings are, of course, only the substructions, but the really enormous masses 
of loose stones contained in the strata of this second city testify to the 
fact, that the walls of the houses were built of stone. Not all the houses, 
however, were built of this material, for we see here and there the débris 
of houses which must have had walls of clay. 

It is only to these second settlers that we can attribute the wall в 
represented in the engraving No. 2 (see p. 24), which I brought to light 
on the north side of the hill. It is 10 ft. high and 63 ft. thick, and 
is built in the so-called Cyclopean manner, in regular layers of large 
but slightly wrought quadrangular blocks of limestone, which are joined 
together by small ones. As already stated, its top is just 34 ft. below 
the surface. As is attested by the layers of débris which extend in an 
oblique direction below it, it was originally erected on the steep slope 
of the hill It is therefore evident that, since its erection, the hill 
has here increased 44 ft. in height; but it has also increased at this 
point 131 ft. in width, such being the distance in a horizontal line from 
the wall to the present slope. The quantity of similar blocks lying beside 
this wall seem to prove that it was at one time much higher. It was 
much longer when I first brought it to light at the end of July, 1872. 
I removed part of it in February, 1873, in order to bring to light the 
curious retaining wall! already described, which rises at an angle of 45°, 
6 ft. below it, and served to sustain an isolated sandhill which reaches to 
within 20 ft. of the surface and appears to be 20 ft. high. This retain- 
ing wall we may, as I have before explained, attribute with all proba- 
bility to the first city. 

To these inhabitants of the second city we may further, with every 





1 See the wall A in the engraving No. 2, p. 24. 
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No. 144. GREAT TRENCH FROM WEST TO EAST, SEEN FROM THE WI 
а. Road leading up to Troy. b. External Wall. c. Interior Wall. d. Projecting external Wall. e. Jars. f. Ruins 
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E ENTRANCE OF THE EXCAVATIONS LOOKING TO THE EAST. 


le of Athené. g, g. Hellenic Walls. A, A. Mounds of débris outside Troy. k. Entrance to the Excavations. 
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probability, attribute the great internal wall marked е on the accompany- 
ing view, No. 144 and а on the little sketch No. 145. "This wall also 





No. 146. The great External and Internal Walls, called together the Tower. 


consists of large blocks of stone, and slopes to the south at an angle of 
45°, Butit is only on the south side that it consists of solid masonry ; 
on the north side it is built of stone for only four or five courses deep, 
and is supported here by a large rampart of loose stones and débris 
marked v, of which also its interior, to a great extent, consists. Imme- 
diately south of this large wall is a wall of equal size marked b on the 
accompanying view (No. 144) and e d on the sketch (No. 145), which was 
evidently built by the third settlers, and of which I shall speak here- 
after. After having proceeded for some distance in an easterly direction, 
the great internal wall shrinks to a wall of solid masonry 11 ft. high, 
6 ft. thick at the top, and 12 ft. thick at the base, which turns at a 
certain point abruptly to the north north-west? Its builders did not 
take the trouble to clear the rock of soil, for the wall is erected on a 
layer of earth from 1 ft. 9 in. to 2 ft. deep, with which the rock is 
covered. To the inhabitants of this second city evidently belongs also 
the erection of the Gate (marked a on Plan L), with its paved street, which 
runs down to the plain in a south-westerly direction; for the lower part of . 
this gateway, as well as the walls which I brought to light in removing 
some of the flags of the street, show precisely the same kind of architecture 
of large blocks of white limestone. As the keen eye of my sagacious 
friend, Professor Sayce, discovered at once, this street was made by the 
second settlers, by heaping a mound of débris against what had until then 
been a steep slope; and the walls which cross the street beneath its 
pavement can have had no other object than to consolidate this mound of 
débris. All the fragments of pottery contained in the mound belong to 
the second city; I have not found a single potsherd there of the thick 
lustrous-black terra-cottas of the first city, nor any fragment of the pottery 
of the subsequent “ burnt city.” 

The street was paved by the innabitants of the second city with large 
flags of white limestone, in which, however, I failed to discover any ruts 
of chariot-wheels. For this reason I think that the strect only served 
for pedestrians, the more so as it slopes to the plain at an angle of a little 
less than 70°, and is, therefore, too steep for chariots. But still the flags 
are much worn and denote long use. For this reason they were covered 
by the builders of the following, the third or burnt city, with new flags of 
a reddish sandstone, which may still be seen m situ on the lower part of 





2 See Plar I. (of Troy) at the place marked f Л, close to the wall marked b. 
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the street as far as it is uncovered. Those of the upper part, near the 
gateway, looked quite as fresh as the rest when I brought them to light at 
the beginning of May 1873; but, when exposed to the sun, they speedily 
became decomposed and crumbled away, which circumstance can leave no 
doubt that they had been exposed to an intense heat. The parapets of 
the gate must have been almost completely destroyed on the arrival of the 
third settlers, the builders of the burnt city, for—as a glimpse at the 
accompanying view (No. 144) will show—only the lower part of them 
denotes by its large slabs of white limestone the architecture of the 
second settlers; whereas all the upper part of them, and the whole of 
the masonry of small stones of reddish colour to the right of the Turk 
with his spade, are the work of the third settlers, by whom were also 
built the quadrangular projections of the parapets, between which were 
the wooden gates. These projections stand in pairs opposite each other. 
Those of the first gate, in ascending from the plain, project, the one 24 ft., 
the other 27 ft.: both are 3} ft. high and 33 ft. broad; the wooden gate 
between them was 12} ft. broad. The street paved with the large flags of 
limestone ends at this first gate, and the road from this to the second gate, 
which is situated a little more than 20 ft. further to the north-east, is 
very roughly paved with large unhewn stones. The pavement has pro- 
bably become uneven through the masses of burning débris which fell upon 
it during the great conflagration of the third city. 

The two following projections, between which was the second gate, 
are 2ft. high, above 3 ft. broad, and project about 23 ft. А few yards 
further to the north-east a wall of large stones, with a recess on its 
south-east side, crosses the street, protruding only slightly above the 
. pavement. This wall undoubtedly marks the site of the third gate with 
a wicket. This third gate is 171 ft. broad; beyond it the parapets of the 
road continue 10 ft. further in a north-easterly direction. That these 
three gates really existed, every visitor acknowledges; but how they were 
put up—that, I think, nobody can explain, there being no holes for the 
hinges either in the projections of the parapets or in the stones between 
them. But, as the masonry of the parapet has a smooth surface and has 
evidently never been higher than it now is, we may take it as certain that it 
only served as a substruction to a large and high tower of but slightly-baked 
bricks, and that wood entered largely into its construetion. Only in this 
way are we at all able to explain the intense heat which destroyed the 
flags of the street before the gates, and to which every stone in the 
parapets bears witness, as well as the enormous masses of reddish or 
yellow or black wood-ashes and broken bricks, which obstructed the street, 
to a depth of from 7 to 10 ft., when I brought it to light. It was in the 
masonry of this tower, through which the street passed, that the gates 
must have been fastened. 

But the inhabitants of the second stone city, which now. occupies us, 
used no brieks at all; besides, the three gates, of which I have spoken, 
evidently belong to the third settlers. It would, therefore, be out of 


? See the engravings No. 10, р. 35, and No. 13, p. 37, as well as Plan I. under the letter a. 
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place to speak of them here were it not that, by giving my opinion as to 
the architecture of the gates, when in use by the third settlers, I hope to 
convey to the reader an idea of their condition in the time of the second 
settlers. In fact, the courses of large white stones in the lower parts of 
the parapets, as well as of the same sort of stones in the lower part of 
their four quadrangular projections, can leave no doubt that the architec- 
ture of the substructions to the gate-tower was identical with that used 
in the second city; besides that the wall, which denotes the existence of 
the third gate with its wieket, belongs evidently to the second settlers, 
who in all probability built their gate-tower of wood. As the masonry 
of large blocks built by the second settlers is far more solid than that of 
small stones or slightly-baked bricks used by the third people, the latter 
would undoubtedly have taken care to preserve the parapets of the street 
and their projections, had they found them entire. Moreover, had these 
structures been destroyed in a siege and capture of the second city, the 
large stones at least would have remained on the spot or near at hand, 
and they would have been used by the third settlers for restoring the 
destroyed masonry. But as this has not been done, we may conclude, 
with all probability, that the second city must have been abandoned for a 
long time ere it was colonized by the third settlers. М. Burnouf has 
come to the very same conclusion, from the large funnel-shaped holes and 
deep ravines filled with stones, which so frequently occur in the layers 
of débris, from 12 to 16 ft. deep, of the second city, and of which visitors 
wil see many in my trenches, particularly in my great northern trench.* 
He thinks that these large funnel-shaped hollows or ravines in the débris 
could only have been produced in the course of ages by rain-water, and 
that they were filled with stones by the third settlers, who completely 
levelled the area of the city before they began to build their own town. 
Professor Virchow does not admit that these hollows could have been pro- 
duced by the action of the rain-water in the midst of the débris; but I 
think it most likely, considering the really enormous masses of loose 
stones contained in the layers of débris of the second city. Only I am not 
of M. Burnouf's opinion, that ages would necessarily be required to pro- 
duce such ravines. I even think that the rains of a single winter might 
possibly be sufficient to produce large and deep funnel-shaped holes in 
such huge masses of débris, consisting of loose stones and clay. 

To this second city evidently belongs also the large wall which 
continues from the gate in a north-westerly direction, and which is 
but a prolongation of the great internal wall marked е on the view, 
No. 144, and a on the little sketch, No. 145. Like the internal wall e, 
this is more like a rampart than a mere wall: in general its western and 
north-western slope consists of solid masonry to a depth of 3 or 4 ft.; 
but it is intersected by a number of regular walls, which can have had 
no other object than to consolidate it. This rampart wall, which is in 
some places 30 ft. thick, is paved with small flags or irregularly shaped 





* These funnel-shaped hollows, filled with stones, are marked by the letter g on Plan IIL, 
Section X-Y, 
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stones; but this pavement was covered 3 ft. deep with débris when the 
third city was built, for all the fragments of pottery contained in it are of 
the second city, to which also belong all the potsherds contained in the 
débris below the pavement. Now, this rampart resembles an esplanade; 
but cities so small as the pre-historic towns of Hissarlik can have no 
esplanades. Neither did it look as it does now when I first brought it 
to light; for it was encumbered with crumbling brick walls, mournful 
remnants of the towers and other works of fortification of the third city. 
But the masses of saddle-querns, pottery, shells, &c., contained in the 
débris, can leave no doubt that these Trojan works were many storeys 
high, and served both as fortifications and dwelling-houses for the inha- 
bitants. Ме must probably presume, that the works erected on these 
ramparts by the inhabitants of the second stone city served a like pur- 
pose; but, as they certainly were not of brick, they must have been of 
stone. This seems also to be proved, with all probability, by the stu- 
pendous masses of loose stones which occur at the foot of the walls, as 
well as in and on the ruins of the houses, and which are sometimes 12 
or 14 ft. deep. The following settlers found these masses of stones ready 
at hand, but they did not care to use them: only here and there they 
built the substructions of their houses with them; all the rest, and in 
fact generally even the substructions of their houses, they built of 
slightly-baked brick. 

As to habitations on city walls, my dear; my honoured, my learned, 
my deeply-mourned friend, Dr. Edward Moss, of Arctic celebrity—who, 
when Staff-surgeon on board H.M.S. Research, lying in the autumn of 
1878 in Besika Bay, came daily to visit my works at Troy, and who later, 
as Staff-surgeon on board H.M.S. Atalanta, perished with that unfortunate 
vessel—called to my remembrance that in this respect Troy resembled 
several cities in Scripture: thus, for example, the Book of Joshua (ii. 15) 
describes the house of Rahab as situated on the wall of Jericho. 

As I have said, the great internal wall *—which, on the south side, 
was the external wall of the inhabitants of the second stone city—(the 
wall marked b on No. 144, and e d on the sketch No. 145, having been 
subsequently built by the people of the third city)—slopes at an angle 
of 45?, and its western prolongation from the gate at an angle of about 
15°; consequently these walls could easily be scaled, and they can only 
have served as substructions to the works of defence erected upon them. 

To this second city also belongs the irregular wall on the north side 
to the left of the entrance to my great northern trench (marked V on 
Plan IIL, Section X-Y). М. Burnouf, who carefully examined this wall, 
made the following observations on it:—“ At the north angle, close 
to the large ruined brick wall, we see again for a distance of 12 mètres 
or 40 ft. the more or less damaged courses of blocks of the great wall of 
the second city, which, like the wall c on No. 144 and a on the gketch 
No. 145, eonsists only on the outside of real masonry, and for the rest 
of loose stones. In the ditch dug at the foot of the rampart, visitors may 





5 See No. 144 c, and sketch No. 145, a, p. 265. 
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see the lower courses of this wall, which consist of very large blocks of 
limestone.” 

On this rampart, as on the two which we have already passed in 
review, were no doubt built the works of fortification, which served at the 
same time as habitations. Visitors will see there a number of substruc- 
tions of large stones belonging to this second city, to which belongs 
also the large building (marked R on Plan IIL, Section X-Y), whose 
slightly dislocated thick walls will be seen further on to the left in my 
great northern trench, at a depth of from 33 to 40 or 43 ft. below the 
surface of the hill I call particular attention to the layers of débris 
(marked P on the same plan), which slant at an angle of 45° from the 
top of this building towards the great internal wall (c on No. 144), and 
which go far to prove that this building is much more ancient than the 
latter, and that the rampart-like walls were not built till ages after the 
foundation of the second city. What has this large building been? This 
edifice seemed to me important to preserve; but as all the stones of its 
walls are slightly dislocated, just as if shaken by an earthquake, I could 
not possibly excavate it ; for, unless supported, its walls would have fallen 
at once. I was therefore forced to leave it embedded as it was, with only 
the edges of its walls peeping out from the east side of my trench. I call 
the attention of visitors to the ponderous blocks composing what appears 
to be its flat roof. 

The inhabitants of this second city, like their predecessors and 
successors, used to a large extent cakes of clay (galettes), in order to 
level the ground and consolidate it for their ponderous stone buildings. 
In this second city I found the débris of three houses, which had 
evidently been destroyed by fire. One of them, which is immediately to 
the north-west of the well,® may be easily examined by visitors, in accord- 
ance with the following description of M. Burnouf :* — 

“I. The Area.— The substratum is formed of superposed compact 
strata containing earth, ashes, bones, shells, stones, and other débris 
belonging to the first city. This substratum is from 8 to 10 ft. deep in 
the great trench. The area established on this substratum is made solely 
of bruised and compressed brick matter; its thickness is 0°05 m. (2 in.). 
The burning material which in the conflagration has fallen on this soil 
has, first, vitrified the surface of the area from 1 to 2 millimétres (1-25th 
to 2-25ths in.) deep (this thin layer is of a greenish colour) ;* secondly, 
it has completely baked the brick-stratum to a depth of 0:02 m. = 
0'8 in. (this layer is light yellow); lastly, it has burnt the layer below 
black to a depth of from 10 to 15 centimétres = 4 to 6 in. 

“П. The Débris. — Over the area we see: (1) a uniform stratum 
of very light charcoal, 0:01 to 0:02 ш. deep: (2) a stratum of brick- 
earth, which has in the centre a depth of half a metre=20 in. : this proves 
that in the middle of the house there has been much more of this matter 





€ Marked а 7 on Plan I. (of Troy). the millimètre (0*001 m.) = 0°04 in., or 1-25th 
* See the Section, No. 146, p. 270. in. See the Table of French and English 
* The centimètre (0'01m.) = 0*4 in. nearly; Measures, 
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than elsewhere ; it is the base of this stratum of brick-earth which, by its 
heat, has vitrified the soil of the area. Above it are strata of a brownish 
or light colour, forming the are of a circle; of which the upper layer (a) 
is of a brown colour; it contains small yellow clay-cakes (galettes) which 
have fallen almost without breaking: (3) a sporadic stratum of pretty 
large flat pieces of charcoal, 0:10 to 0:12 m. = 4 to 4'8in. long and 
broad: (4) a thick party-coloured stratum, from 0°70 to 080 m= 
28 to 32in. deep of clay-cakes (galettes), and blackish, brown, grey or 
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No, 146. Section of a burnt House on the north-west sid» ої «ле Well (a 2 on Plan Г). 


reddish substances more or less mixed with straw. This stratum contains 
fragments of pottery, shells, bones, бе. This last stratum appears to 
be derived from the terraced roof; the large pieces of charcoal are from 
the beams and joists. The inferior strata of light earth have fallen first 
through the burning timber-work ; they appear to be derived from the 
floor, the light wood of which has produced the first stratum of débris. 
Thus the house appears to have had probably a ground-floor and one 
upper storey. Contrary to the general architecture of the second city, 
there is no trace of walls in this house. Were they perhaps of clay ?” 

I would further call the partieular attention of visitors to the several 
house-walls of this second city, which peep out from below the large 
house of the third city to the north-west of the gate (see the engraving 
No. 188, p. 325). As nine out of the ten treasures which I discovered 
were found in or close to that house, I hold it to be the house of the 
town-chief or king; and so the walls, which we see below it, may perhaps 
belong to the mansion of the chief or king of the second city. As they 
are below the level of the rampart wall, they may perhaps claim a greater 
antiquity than the latter. 

To the north of the great wall e, in excavating the great trench, 
І struck, on the 2nd of August, 1872, a stone house of the second city, 
whieh had evidently also been destroyed by fire, because it was filled, to 
the depth of 6 or 7 ft., with yellow or brownish wood-ashes, in which I 
found the tolerably well-preserved skeleton of a human being. Thecoiour 
of the bones, as well as the strange position in whieh the body? was found, 
can leave no doubt that the person had been overtaken by the fire and 
burnt to death. This seems to be the more certain, as all the pre-historic 
peoples, who succeeded each other in the course of ages on the hill of 
Hissarlik, used cremation of the dead. The smallness of the skull led me 
at once to think that it was that oi à woman; and this opinion seems to 





? The body was found nearly standing, and but slightly inclined backward. 
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be corroborated by the gold ornaments which I picked up by the side of 
the skeleton, and which I shall presently describe. 





No. 147. Different Views of the Skuil of a Girl, whose skeleton was found in a burnt house at a depth of 42 ft. 
a. Front. b. Back. c. Side. d. Top. 


The skull was unfortunately broken in the excavation, but it has been 
recomposed. Professor Virchow, who made the accompanying geometrical 
drawing (No. 147) of it, writes to me as follows on the subject :— 


“Length of the skull В 2 5 c : . с . . 180:5 
Greatest breadth of the skull. A 149 
Auricular height . б 5 : o 5 . 116 
Lower frontal breadth — . : à с © - : о . 93 
Height of the face . : : . 5 . 5 . . o Щй: 
Breadth ^ do. : . E . . . . . 90 

Do. of the lower jaw a + 8 82:5 
Eye-hole, height А - 29 

Do. breadth . Ў " o 33 
Nose, height . E 2 5 С о 5 : 5 . s WR 
Do. breadth A : 4 ; : s 6 8 А . 2953 
Height of the alveolar apophysis of the upper jaw . : р - ei 
Horizontal circumference of the skull Я : 522 

* From this the following indices may be caleulated :— 

* Longitudinal index : . С Е s : 5 5 „ 8055 
Auricular index — . с : E В Я . : c . 64:2 
Nasal index . о . с 5 В : . . : . 485 


Orbital index А : E : a . . . . - 76°8 
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“This skull is brachycephalic, and decidedly a female one; it is par- 
ticularly distinguished by strongly-developed prognathism. Though it 
is badly recomposed, yet it is so far reconstructed, that the above 
measures may be considered as approximately accurate. The teeth, 
particularly the upper incisors, are large; the enamel is everywhere 
very white and furrowed lengthwise; the crowns are but little wasted, 
and the wisdom teeth not yet cut. It belonged, therefore, to a girl. 
As the basis cranii is missing, nothing more can be said of the age. 
On the whole, the skull is broader and higher than it is long; the 
frontal and parietal protuberances are well developed; the forehead is 
full; the occiput is broadly expanded. The face is somewhat broad, 
with low eye-holes and moderately broad nose. "The chin is retracted; 
the middle of the lower jawbone is low, the processes steep and broad. 
When looked at from behind, the skull appears low and flattened." 


No. 148, No. 149. No. 150. 





No. 151. 





Nos. 148-161. Gold Rings and Brooch of Electrum, of very primitive workmanship. 
(Actual size. Depth, about 42 ft.) 


With regard to the jewels found by the side of the skeleton, the two 
ear-rings, Nos. 148 and 149, are of a very primitive kind, consisting of 
simple gold wire 0:0015 m. thick; in fact, it is impossible to imagine any- 
thing ruder or more primitive. The finger-ring, No. 150, is of the same 
rude workmanship; it consists of a treble gold wire 0:0025 m. thick. 
Compared with these, the third gold ear-ring, like No. 694, is a 
real work of art; it is composed of six gold wires of equal thickness, 
which form a leaf. The electrum brooch, No. 151, has that primitive 
form of which we have passed several specimens of bronze in review (see 
Nos. 106, 107), in discussing the objects found in the first city, and which 
existed before the invention of the fibule. The body must have worn 
some more female ornaments, for I collected by its side several plain gold 
beads, only 1 millimetre in diameter (like Nos. 913-915), as also a very 
thin oval gold ring, only 1-4th of an inch long. 

Electrum occurs several times in the third Trojan city. It is men- 
tioned by Homer together with bronze, gold, silver, and ivory as an 
ornament of walls: “Consider, O son of Nestor dear to my heart, the 
gleam of the bronze, the gold, the electrum, and the ivory in the 
resounding hall"! In this instance electrum certainly means an alloy 
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of gold and silver. But the word occurs twice more in Homer, where 
nothing else than amber can be meant by it.” 

In speaking of the ingots which Croesus sent to the Oracle of Delphi, 
Herodotus says: “ The number of ingots was 117, four being of refined 
gold, in weight 1} talents each; the others were half-tiles of pale gold, 
and in weight 2 talents each."? There seems to be every probability that 
by the pale gold electrum is meant; for we cannot suppose that the 
pale gold was inferior to that of the Lydian coins, which are certainly 
of electrum, though the quantity of silver contained in them seems to 
exceed the proportion indicated by Pliny in the following most interesting 
passage : *—“ Omni auro inest argentum vario pondere, alibi decuma, 
alibi nona, alibi octava parte. In uno tantum Galliae metallo, quod vocant 
Albieralense, tricesima sexta portio invenitur: ideo caeteris praeest. 
Ubicumque quinta argenti portio est, electrum vocatur. Seobes eae 
reperiuntur in Canaliensi. Fit et cura electrum argento addito. Quod 
si quintam portionem excessit, incudibus non resistit. Еб electro auc- 
toritas, Homero teste, qui Menelai regiam auro, electro, argento, ebore, 
fulgere tradit. Minervae templum habet Lindos, insulae Rhodiorum, in 
quo Helena sacravit calycem ex electro. Adjicit historia, mammae suae 
mensura. Electri natura est, ad lucernarum lumina clarius argento 
splendere. Quod est nativum, et venena deprehendit. Namque discur- 
runt in calycibus arcus, caelestibus similes, cum igneo stridore; et gemina 
ratione praedicunt." 

We gather from this passage of Pliny that the ancients gave the name 
of “electrum” particularly to a natural alloy, containing the requisite 
proportions, which, according to another passage, they found out by the 
touchstone:? * Auri argentique mentionem comitatur lapis, quem coti- 
eulam appellant, quondam non solitus inveniri, nisi in flumine Tmolo, ut 
auctor est Theophrastus: nune vero passim: quem alii Heraclium, alii 
Lydium vocant. Sunt autem modici, quaternas uncias longitudinis, binas- 
que latitudinis non excedentes. Quod a sole fuit in his, melius quam 
quod a terra. His coticulis periti, quum e vena ut lima rapuerunt 
experimentum, protinus dieunt quantum auri sit in ea, quantum argenti 
vel aeris, scripulari differentia, mirabili ratione, non fallente." 

Strabo had apparently only a confused idea of electrum, for, speaking 
of the gold of Spain, he says: “ When gold is melted and purified with 
a certain aluminous earth, there remains a residue which is electrum. 
If this residue, which contains gold and silver, is remelted, the silver 
is consumed and the gold remains as a residue." ë Pausanias mentions 
the two kinds of electrum in speaking of a statue of Augustus of amber: 
“That electrum of which the statue of Augustus has been made, inasmuch 
FEE REGS ote 28. 

5 Ibid. xxxiii. 43. 
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as it is only found native in the sands of the Eridanus, is exceedingly 
scarce, and is, highly prized by man; but the other kind of electrum is 
gold alloyed with silver.” ’ Eustathius, who mentions three sorts of elec- 
trum, declares the alloy of gold and silver to be the principal one.’ 

From a depth of 26 to 40 ft. below the surface I excavated a third house, 
destroyed by fire and belonging to this second city, just in front of the 
long marble slab marked f on No. 144 (p. 265). It is built entirely of small 
stones joined with clay; an architecture exactly such as we see in the 
pre-historie buildings found beneath three layers of pumice-stone and 
volcanic ashes on the Island of Thera (Santorin). The horizontal row of 
large holes, at a certain height all round its four walls, marks the places 
of the beams, and proves that the house was at least two storeys high. 
The walls are still partially covered with a coating of yellow clay, which 
had been whitened with a wash of white clay. Every stone of its walls, 
nay, every particle of débris contained between them, bears traces of the 
intense heat to which it has been exposed, and which has so completely 
destroyed everything that was in the rooms, that we only occasionally 
found charred fragments of pottery among the yellow and brownish wood- 
ashes and débris, with which the spaces were filled. 

In digging down in the centre of this house, below the level of the 
base of its walls, we found, curiously enough, other house-walls, which 
must certainly be still more ancient; and these, too, showed indications 
of having been exposed to a terrible heat. But, owing to the fragile 
condition of the upper walls, I could bring to light hardly more than the 
surface of these lower walls. I must, therefore, leave 16 undecided whether 
the house, to which these more ancient walls belong, was destroyed by 
fire, or whether the marks of intense heat, which were conspicuous upon 
its walls, were produced by the conflagration of the upper house, which 
might certainly have been the case if the surface of the more ancient 
walls had protruded just below the wooden floor of the upper house. 
That this lower floor really was of wood is apparent from the charred 
remains of it, in a horizontal line all along the four walls of the upper 
house. But these calcined remains clearly show that the whole floor 
consisted of beams, and not of planks. The people must have had very 
great difficulty in cutting down the trees with their stone axes and 
getting rid of their branches. They must have had still greater difficulty 
in cleaving them, as no tree has a straight cleavage so that planks can be 
cloven out of it. With their silex saws, only 2 or 3 in. long, they could 
only saw bones or small pieces of wood, not beams. They had no bronze 
axes; forif such had existed I should have found them, especially in the 
third, the burnt city, which, as the ten treasures found in it go far to 
prove, was suddenly and unexpectedly destroyed by fire. They had no 
bronze saws for sawing wood; for in all the five pre-historie cities only 
the fragment of one thin bronze saw was found (85in.long and nearly 
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2 in. broad), which I at first thought to be a sword. It was contained in 
the large treasure found by me in May 1873, which circumstance seems 
to prove that it was a rare object. It is to be seen in my Trojan 
collection in South Kensington Museum. 

The floors were covered with clay, which filled all the interstices and 
hollows between the beams, so as to make a smooth surface. As the walls 
of this third burnt house have been so much deteriorated by the confla- 
gration, they would soon crumble away if they remained exposed to the 
air. I have therefore thought it in the interest of science to fill this 
excavation up again, in order to preserve the house for future times. But 
whoever wishes to see it may easily excavate it with ten workmen in one 
day. I repeat, it is in the large trench, just below the marble block 
marked f on No. 144. 

As, in speaking of the objects found in this Second City, I began with 
metals, I may say that I found there the same kind of rude brooches 
with a globular head or with a head in the form of a spiral of copper, 
as well as the same kind of needles of that metal, as in the First City 
(see Nos. 104, 105, 107, and 108)? I have not noticed in the second 
city either lead or silver; but, as gold and electrum were found, those 
metals were undoubtedly known and in use there. 

I also collected there an abundance of saddle-querns of trachyte, as 
well as globular corn-bruisers and rude hammers of gneiss, granite, diorite, 
&c.; the same kind of axes of blue serpentine rock, gabbro-rock, diorite, 
&c.; also two small axes, which Mr. Thomas Davies found to consist 
of green jade (nephrite). I may here add that, according to Dr. William 
Humble's Dict. of Geology and Mineralogy (Lond. 1860), s. v. ‘Nephrite, 
“This name of the mineral is derived from vedpirns (from vedpos, a 
‘kidney’), because it was formerly worn from an absurd notion that 
diseases of the kidney were relieved by its presence. It is a sub-species 
of jade, possessing: the hardness of quartz, combined with a peculiar 
tenacity, which renders it difficult to break, cut, or polish. It is unctuous 
io the touch; fracture splintery and dull; translucent. Colours green, 
grey, and white. Specific gravity from 2:0 to 3:1. Constituents, silex 
53:80, lime 12:75, soda 10:80, potash 8:50, alumina 1:55, oxide of iron 
5°0, oxide of manganese 2*0, water 2°30.” 

Under the word ‘Jade,’ Dr. Humble says: “It is the Nephrit of 
Werner; Nephrite of Jameson ; called also nephrite stone, nephrite, and 
axe-stone. Brochant states its fresh fracture to present a paler green 
than that of its surface. Before the blow-pipe it fuses easily, and with 
a slight ebullition, into a bead of white semi-transparent glass. In con- 
sequence of its tenacity, it has been wrought into chains and other 
delicate work.” 

The perforated stone hammers of this second city are also identical 
with those of the first city. I represent here one of them under No. 152. I 
did not find here entire long stone axes, only two halves, which I represent 





Ыы Коз. 113, 114, and 115, which belong to this second city, have been engraved with those 
belonging to the first city, at p. 250. 
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under Nos. 153 and 154. The upper one shows the perforation, of which 
there is no trace on the lower one; besides, the upper one consists of 
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No. 152. L'erforated Stone 
Hammer. (Half actual size. 
Depth, about 35 ft.) 




















No. 154. 
Nos. 153, 154. Stone Axes. 
(Half actual size, Depth, 36 ft.) 





No.155. Object of Stone: a phallus. 
(Half actual size. Depth, 42ft.) 


grey diorite; the lower one of gabbro-rock: therefore these two frag- 
ments belong to different axes. 

There was also found in this second city the object No. 155, of grey 
granite, which, by its shape, I hold to represent a phallus, the more so 
as objects of an identical shape are frequent in the subsequent cities; 
while, further, the god Priapus was fabled to have been born of 
Aphrodité and Dionysus in the neighbouring city of Lampsacus, where, 
as well as in his homonymous city, Priapus, he had in historical times 
& celebrated cultus, and was venerated more than any other god. It 
deserves, however, particular notice that this god is not mentioned either 
by Homer or by Hesiod, or by any of the other poets. According to 
Strabo, Priapus was the son of Dionysus and a nymph.’ Athenaeus 
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says that “Priapus was with the Lampsacenes originally an epithet of 
Dionysus, like бріашоѕ and SiPipapPos, and that he is identical with 
him.” ? 

According to Eduard Meyer,’ “ Priapus, the principal god of Lampsacus, 
was a Bebrycian deity. This is evident from the fact that as a native 
god he is (Le. in historie times of antiquity) still found in Bithynia. 
The primitive inhabitants of Bithynia were Bebrycians; the Dithynians 
were later Thracian immigrants: we must, therefore, presume that they 
took Priapus from the religion of the primitive Bithynians. Lucian 
relates that, according to the Bithynian legend, Priapus was a warlike 
god, to whom Heré gave Ares to educate; and he taught him dancing 
before teaching him fighting. Arrian related, in his Bithynian history, 
that Priapus (whom he calls IIpéezos) signifies the Sun, on account of 
his generating power. This is undoubtedly right. Priapus is by his 
origin undoubtedly an ithyphallie sun-god, like Amon (Chem) and the 
Horus bull of the Egyptians. On the other hand, the Sun-god easily 
becomes a warlike deity. The poets relate a legend, according to 
which, at the feast of the Mother of the Gods, Priapus lay in wait for 
Vesta (who is she?); but that the ass of Silenus betrayed him by 
his bray. For this reason the Lampsacenes used to sacrifice an ass to 
Priapus? The Greeks explained the worship of Priapus on the coast of 
the Hellespont by the abundance of wine in the country. From his 
worship at Lampsacus he had the epithet * Hellespontiacus.' "* 

He was the protector of the fields, the dispenser of fertility, the 
tutelary deity of shepherds and goatherds, of the rearing of bees, of hor- 
ticulture, the cultivation of the vine, and of fishery.’ 

І may here add, that the phallus (фаллоѕ) was the symbol of the 
procreating power of nature, whose worship extended, according to Witz- 
schel,” “through all natural religions from their rudest beginning until 
the decay of heathenism. In the Egyptian sculptures we frequently see 
ithyphallie gods. At the feasts of Dionysus-Osiris the women carried 
round to the villages puppet-like figures a cubit high, with a not much 


shorter phallus, which they pulled by strings. Herodotus adds, that the 
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seer Melampus was said to have transplanted to Greece? the worship 
of Dionysus with the phallic processions. But, according to another 
passage of the same author,’ the worship of the phallus was practised by 
the Pelasgians in the remotest antiquity, and from them the Athenians 
learned to make ithyphallic Hermae.* For this reason the phallus is not 
only found on the islands inhabited by Pelasgians,? Lemnos and Imbros,’ 
but also on the cyclopean walls of Alatri and Terni,’ on the substruction 
of a house in the Pelasgian (afterwards Samnite) Saepinum, and else- 
where. On the tomb of Alyattes in Lydia there stood a colossal phallus, 
the head of which, 40 ft. in circumference and 12 ft. in diameter, is 
still extant In Greece the phallic processions ($aXXayevyia, parin- 
$ópia) were general? Before the temple of Dionysus in Syria there 
stood, according to Lucian," two phalli, with the inseription, * Dionysus 
has dedicated them to his step-mother Heré Their height is given 
(с. 28) as 300 fathoms, which number Palmerius has corrected to 30. In 
the Dionysiae procession of Ptolemaeus Philadelphus at Alexandria a 
phallus figured, 120 (sie) cubits high, ornamented with a crown em- 
broidered with gold and with a gold star on the top. We see in seulp- 
tures and paintings a series of the most varied formations of the phallus, 
extending from these monstrous works to the amulets for suspension, 
2-3 in. long. At Lavinium, during the whole month which was sacred 
to Liber Pater, the phallus was carried in procession through the villages, 
for warding off enchantment from the fields." At weddings the newly- 
married woman was obliged to sit on the phallus, in order to present, as 
it were, her chastity to him.' Considering, therefore, that this worship 
extends through the whole history of natural religion from beginning 
to end, we must see in it an originally harmless veneration of the 
generating principle.” ? 

Professor Sayce kindly sends me the following interesting note :— 
“Last year I discovered оп the northern cliff of Mount Sipylus in 
Lydia, about half a mile to the east of the pre-historic figure of Niobe, the 
representation of a large phallus, with two artificial niches on either side 
and two pit tombs in front. It had evidently been a place of pilgrimage, 
like a similar figure in a hollow on the summit of one of the lower 
Pyrenees, near Bidarray, which I once visited, and which is still venerated 
by the Basque women.” 

In treating now of the pottery of this Second Stone City, I repeat that 
both in fabric and shape it is altogether different from that of the first 


city. It therefore gives us the most certain proof that the inhabitants 
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of the second city were altogether a different people from those of the 
first city, for, as my friend Mr. George Dennis? observes: “The several 
styles of art of the same race at different periods are bound to one another 
like the links of a chain ; and it is impossible for a people, after having 
wrought out a style of pottery which had acquired among them a sacred 
and ritual character, to abandon it on a sudden, and adopt another style 
of a totally different character. A people may modify, develop, perfect, 
but can never utterly cast aside its own arts and industry, because in such 
a case it would deny its own individuality. When we find, therefore, 
between two styles of art so many and such strongly pronounced dis- 
crepaneies, that it becomes impossible to perceive the most remote 
analogy between them, it is not enough to attribute such diversities to 
a difference of age, or stage of culture; we can only ascribe them to 
different races.” 

The large lustrous-black bowls, with long horizontal tubular holes for 
suspension on both sides in the rim, which are so very abundant in the 
first city that I was able to collect thousands of fragments of them, never 
occur in the second city; neither do the vases with double vertical tubular 
holes on each side, which are plentiful in the first city. On the other 
hand, we find in the second city those gigantic terra-cotta jars—5 or 6} ft. 
high, from 3 to 5 ft. in diameter, and from 2 to 3 in. thick in the clay— 
which are altogether wanting in the first city. Itis true that I found 
there now and then fragments of coarse pottery; but as they are usually 
less than half an inch thick, and as none of them has a thickness of 1 in., 
the jars (pitho?) to which they belong cannot have been large. 

Certainly the large jars (pithoi) of the second city are rudely made: 
where they are broken, we see an enormous mass of pieces of silicious 
stone, or mica, many of them a quarter of an inch thick; but nevertheless, 
as his Highness Prince Otto Bismarck, the Chancellor of the German 
Empire, ingeniously remarked to me, in July 1879, at Kissingen, the 
manufacture of these large jars proves already a high degree of civiliza- 
tion, for to make them is just as difficult as to bake them, and they can, 
consequently, only have been manufactured by a people who had an 
experience of centuries in the potter's art. The Prince thinks that they 
must have been made in the following manner :—“ The shape of а pithos 
was first made of willow rods or reeds, around which the clay was built 
up gradually, beginning with the base. When finished, the pithos was 
filled with wood; a large pyre of wood was also heaped up around it. 
The wood was simultaneously kindled inside and outside the jar, and thus, 
by the double fire from within and from without, a very great heat was 
produced. This operation being several times repeated, the jar became 
at last thoroughly baked.” І feel sure that Prince Bismarck's opinion is 
perfectly correct; for, whilst even the smallest and thinnest clay vessels 
are at the most only half baked, the large jars, though from 2 to 3 in. 
thick, are always perfectly baked; and as the pre-historic peoples had— as 
I have explained (p. 219)—no kilns, and had to bake all their pottery at 





3 The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria ; 2nd edit., London, 1878. 
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an open fire,a heat great enough to do this could, I think, only be 
produced by a double fire several times repeated. I may add that the 
thorough bzking of these large jars was a necessity ; for, owing to their 
great size and ponderous weight* (sometimes nearly a ton), they could 
not have been moved without breaking to pieces had they been as im- 
perfectly baked as all the other pottery. It is from this thorough baking 


also that these large pithoi have always a pretty dark-red colour. 
In the accompanying engraving (No. 156) I represent a fragment of a 


pithos of this second city, the terra-cotta of which is 21 in. thick. 


No. 156. Fragment of a large Jar. 


Depth, about 42 ft.) 


that it has been incised before the first baking of the jar. 





(1:4 actual size, 


Tt is 
decorated with two pro- 
jecting bands, of which 
the upper one is com- 
posed alternately of the 
fish-spine or herring- 
bone ornament and a 
row of circles, the lower 
one also of fish-spines, 
to which, however, the 
primitive artist has added 
a stroke in another di- 
rection, in order to make 
his decoration more va- 
ried and attractive. All 
this ornamentation looks 
as if it had been im- 
pressed; but on closer 
examination опе finds 
Prof. Sayce 


remarks to me regarding this fragment that “ the band with circles may 
be compared with the necklace of the pre-historic head from Boujah, near 


Smyrna, now in the British Museum. 


This head displays a very strange 


and barbarous style of art, and a very peculiar type of countenance.” 
The large jars, 7/00, are only once mentioned in Homer.’ Just as we 
find them standing in rows in the store-rooms on the ground-floor of the 





* A pithos of this kind, found in the third (the 
burnt) city, which I presented to my worthy 
collaborateur, Professor Rudolf Virchow, for the 
Royal Museum of Berlin, was so heavy that 
fourteen of my very strongest workmen, who 
had put it on two poles, laboured a whole day 
in carrying it a distance of 150 yards. 

5 Professor Virchow remarks to me that the 
baking of the pithoi could also be effected with 
cow-dung in a closed pit. But I cannot accept 
-his theory, thoroughly baked pottery being 
always much more solid, prettv, and valuable 
than slightly baked pottery, If, therefore, a 
thorough baking of the immense pithoi, whose 
clay is from 2 to 3 in. thick, could be obtained 
in this way, the same could certainly have been 
obtained at once for the small vessels whose clay 


has a thickness of from 3 to 4 mm. (1-8th to 
1-6th in.) But it is а fact that, however thia 
the clay of the small vessels may be, it is only 
baked to one-third, seldom to one half, of its 
thickness. The baking can consequently only 
have taken place in an open fire; in fact, only 
by this theory we can explain the total baking 
of the pithoi and the partial baking of the thin 
pottery. 

5 Il. xxiv. 527-533: 
Soro) ydp тє тіВог KaTaKelarar èv Ards ойде, 
дроу ofa 518001, rakôv, Erepos бё edwy. 
$ pëv іе dupitas ón Zebs repmucépavvos, 
üAAore év re как@ 8 ye kUpera ЁЛЛотеє Ò’ CCAG" 
$ Bé кє r&y Avypüv ban, AwByTdy EOnKey 
tat é как) BotBpworis emi xOdva diay adver, 
ora & ойтє Өєоїтї reripévos olre Вротоїсту, 
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houses in the four upper pre-historic cities in Hissarlik, so the poet repre- 
sents to us two such zo: standing on the ground-floor in the hall of the 
palace of Zeus. In these two тидо lay stored the gifts of good luck and the 
gifts of misfortune, the bitter and the sweet, like apples or pears, or rather 
like two sorts of wine, so that the poet considers the џоѓра as a substance 
which Zeus can employ and distribute according to his pleasure,—an 
allegorizing naïveté such as we find in the legend of Pandora.’ In relating 
this legend, Hesiod represents a Jar standing in the house of Epimetheus, 
full of diseases and evils for mankind, which fly out when Pandora, 
through curiosity, opens the jar; but Hope alone remained under the edge 
of the jar, for, before she could fly out, Pandora clapt the lid on again.’ 

I may here also mention the terra-cotta plates, from half to two-thirds 
of an inch thick, which are peculiar to this second city, and which are 
not found anywhere else. They consist of the same sort of clay mixed 
with crushed granite, as the vases; but being thoroughly baked and having 
evidently been repeatedly dipped in a wash of fine pure clay before the 
baking, they are perfectly smooth on both sides and have a lustrous 
dark-red colour. Аз they are completely flat, and only increase almost 
imperceptibly in thickness towards the middle, they cannot possibly be 
fragments of vessels. As I never found such a plate entire, I cannot 
judge of their original size. I am puzzled as to what may have been 
their use. Were they perhaps employed as decorations of the internal 
house-walls? I cannot think that they can have been used for paving 
the floors of the houses, as in that case they would have marks of having 
been so used. І call the particular attention of visitors to these flat terra- 
cottas, whieh peep out everywhere in my trenches from the strata of the 
second city. They strike the eye by their lively red colour on both sides, 
which has of course been produced by the oxide of iron contained in the 
clay ; they glitter all over with sparkles of mica, which appears to have 
entered very largely into their composition. 

The most interesting vases in this second city, as well as in the three 
following pre-historie cities at Hissarlik, are undoubtedly those with an 
owls head and the characteristics of a woman. Considering the great 
' similarity of the owl’s faces on the vases to these on the idols (such as 
Nos. 205, 212), we may suppose with much probability that these vases had 
a saered character, and were used for religious rites, the more so as the 
vases themselves have the shape of the idols. I call particular attention 
to the fact, that the only Trojan statue mentioned by Homer, that of 
Athené, as well as all the idols of marble, bone or terra-cotta, and all the 
owl-vases, are female, and that they are placed in apparent relation with 
Athené through her favourite bird the owl. 

In January 1874? I made bold to declare that the hundreds of 
female idols and vases with owl-heads, found in the pre-historic cities of 
Hissarlik, could represent but one goddess, and that this goddess could be 





А * V. H. Koch, Homer's Iliade ; Hannover, 1873, ? In my book Zrojanische Alterthümer, Leip- 
li. p. 137, foot note. zig, 1874 ; Troy and its Remains, London, 1875. 
* Hesiod, Ор. et. Di. vv. 50 ff. 
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none other than Athené, the tutelary goddess of Troy; all the more so as 
Homer continually calls her улаџкфтиѕ (that is, literally translated, “ with 
the face of an owl”), and never gives this epithet to any other goddess 
or mortal woman. Thereupon I was challenged by my honoured friend, 
Professor Max Müller * of Oxford, who evinced his readiness to accept my 
interpretation, provided I proved that Heré Bodmis was represented as а 
cow-headed monster. I eagerly aecepted the challenge, and began the 
excavations at Tiryns and Mycenae, with the most perfect confidence that 
I could there solve the problem for ever, as both these ancient cities lie 
close to the celebrated Heraeum, and as even the name of Mycenae 
appeared to me to be derived from the lowing of the cow (шикасдаг, but 
always шикӣу in Homer). The result of my researches certainly far 
exceeded my expectations, for I found there thousands of cows of terra- 
cotta, also 56 cow-heads of gold, one of silver with gold horns, some cow- 
heads engraved on gems, many hundreds of female idols with two pro- 
jections like eow-horns, in the shape of the crescent, proceeding from 
the breasts, also females with cow-heads. In consequence of these dis- 
coveries, I think it has been universally admitted that the original mean- 
ing of the epithet Boris is cow-faced. Upon this subject Mr. Gladstone 
says in his Preface to my Mycenae :? 

* He (Schliemann) presents to us the rude figures of cows; and upon 
a signet ring (No. 531) and elsewhere, cow-heads not to be mistaken. He 
then points to the traditional worship, from the first, of Hera in Argolis ; 
and he asks us to connect these facts with the use of Bodpis (cow-eyed) 
as a staple epithet of this goddess in the poems; and he might add, with 
her special guardianship of Agamemnon in his interests and his personal 
safety (Il. i. 194-222). 

* This appears to me a reasonable demand. We know that upon some 
of the Egyptian monuments the goddess Isis, mated with Osiris, is 
represented in human figure with the cow's head. This was a mode of 
exhibiting deity congenial to the spirit of an Egyptian? immigration, 





19 [n the Academy of 10th January, 1874. 

11 Professor Sayce is not of my opinion. He 
thinks that, if Greek, the name Mvañvar would 
be derived from puxds. But І think there can 
be no doubt regarding the derivation from иикау, 
perf. ué£uvia, peuvrévai, this active form being 
exclusively used in Homer, and having undoubt- 
edly been used also in a pre-Homeric time. 
Professor Max Müller writes me on this subject 
as follows :—“ I do not venture to speak posi- 
tively about the name of Murijvat. Words end- 
ing in yyy are derived both from nouns, like 
invés, wvednvds, and from verbs, like тїӨёїйүт]. 
Vhilologically, therefore, a derivation of Mv- 
kva from шока is not impossible, But names 
of towns are ticklish subjects for etymologists. 
Professor Curtius, of Leipzig, admits a possible 
etymol;zy of Микй»ш and МокаАт from picow. 
All I can say is, that your etymology from 
purdw is equally possible, but no more.” 

1 Sce my Mycenae, Plate A, figs. a, b, d; 
Plate B, figs. e and f; Pl, ©, fig. k; Pl. D, fig. 


п, 0, p; and pp. 216 and 217, Nos. 327 and 328; 
p. 218, Nos. 329, 330; p. 309, No. 471; p. 360, 
No. 531; p. 362, No. 541. 2 Pp. vi.-viii. 

з M. Burnouf observes to me: “It is not 
only in Egypt that the gods were represeated 
with animal heads : the Védas perpetually repre- 
sent divine beings by animals; the sun by a 
horse, mother earth by a cow, &c. And do not 
the ten incarnations of Vishnu also present 
striking examples of this fact? It was there- 
fore a custom of the greatest human races in 
antiquity." 

* «Since this preface was put in type, the 
fragments of an ostrich egg, originally mistaken 
for an alabaster vase, have been tested and 
verified, This object seems to afford a new 
indication of pre-historie relations between My- 
cenae and Egypt." But Professor Sayce observes 
on this that “it rather points to Phoenician trade, 
Elsewhere ostrich eggs, covered with stucco, 
have been found among Phoenician remains.” 
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such as might, compatibly with the text of Homer, have taken place some 
generations before the Troica. But it was also a mode against which the 
whole spirit of Hellenism, according to the authentie type of that spirit 
supplied in the poems, utterly revolted. We find there a Hera, who 
wore, so to speak, the mantle of Isis, besides carrying the spoils of one 
or more personages enrolled in the Golden Book of the old Pelasgian 
dynasties. Nothing could be more natural than a decapitation of the 
Egyptian Isis, not penally but for her honour. She might consequently 
appear with the human head; but, not to break sharply with the tradi- 
lions of the people, the cow-head, and even the cow-figure, might never- 
theless be retained as symbols of religion. And the great Poet, who 
invariably keeps these symbols so to speak at arms' length, in order that 
he may prevent their disparaging the creed of which he was the great 
doctor, might nevertheless select from the bovine features that one 
which was suited to his purpose, and give to his Hera, who was never 
a very intellectual deity, the large tranquil eye of the cow. The use 
of the epithet for Hera in Homer is not, indeed, exclusive, and I admit 
that he may have inherited that use. But, though not exclusive, it is 
very special; and this speciality is enough to give a sensible support to 
the doctrine of our famous explorer." 

Another honoured friend, and one of the highest authorities in ancient 
Oriental literature, M. Francois Lenormant, writes:? * Schliemann is 
right to insist upon the fact, that the greater part of the rude figurines 
found by him at Mycenae represent positively a cow. In Argolis we 
are in the very land in which, in the remotest antiquity, there prevailed 
the worship of a female deity in the form of a cow, who afterwards, 
reduced to the proportions of a heroine, became Ió in poetical fable." 
Further on, M. Lenormant admits that Heré's epithet Boópis can only 
refer to the primitive cow-head of this goddess. 

I may here refer to a principle conspicuous in Homer's language, 
whieh at once disposes of the most formidable objection to my view. 
When asked, whether Homer himself conceived of Athené as a owl-headed 
monster, and of her image in her temple on the Pergamus as nodding its 
owl-head in response to the prayers of the Trojan women, —I reply, in 
the words already used in the Preface to Troy and its Remains, that 
*one of the most striking characters of his language is the use of 
fixed epithets,” which are constantly repeated without any regard to 
their fitness on each particular occasion of their use. "Thus, like his 
heroes in general, Aegisthus is still * blameless” (áppev) even in the 
mouth of Zeus, denouncing his crimes as the climax of human impiety. 
And as of persons, so of things: for example, the colonnade (а боџса) 
round the front court of the palace, as the resort of the people who came 
to wait upon the king by day, obtained the fixed epithet of єрідоутоѕ, 
“very noisy ;" and so by night guests were lodged “under the very noisy 
colonnade” (im aidovon épidovTm), а somewhat inhospitable entertain- 





5 Gazette des Beaux Arts, Feb. 1, 1879, p. the exact meaning, the epithet is at all events 
08. one of dignity and respect. 
8 Od. i. 29. Whether or no “blameless” be 
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ment, if the sense of the epithet held good!’ This point, which many 
modern scholars have overlooked, was recognized by the poetie instinct of 
Alexander Pope. Speaking, in the Preface to his Iliad, of the importance 
of placing ourselves at the poet’s point of view, so remote in every re- 
spect from our own, he says: “This consideration may further serve to 
answer for the constant use of the same epithets to his gods and heroes; 
such as the * far-darting Phoebus,’ the * blue-eyed Pallas,’ the * swift-footed 
Achilles, «е., which some have censured as impertinent, and tediously 
repeated. Those of the gods... . had contracted a weight and veneration 
from the rites and solemn devotions in which they were used: they were 
a sort of attributes with which it was a matter of religion to salute them on 
all occasions, and which it was an irreverence to omit.” 

I think it not out of place to repeat here what I have written on this 
important subject: * “It is not difficult to prove that Hera had originally 
a cow’s face, from which her Homeric epithet Bowmis was derived. When, 
in the battle between the gods and the giants, the former took the shape 
of animals, Hera took the form of a white cow, ‘nivea Saturnia vacca. ° 
We find a cow’s head on the coins of the island of Samos, which had the 
most ancient temple of Hera, and was celebrated for its worship of this 
goddess." We further find the cow's head on the coins of Messene, a 
Samian colony in Sicily." The relation of Hera to the cow is further 
proved by the name Е?Вога,! which was the name of one of her nurses,” 
the name of the island in which she was brought up,” and the name of 
the mountain at the foot of which her most celebrated temple (the 
Heraeum) was situated. But in the name Evora is contained the word 
Bods. Нега had in Corinth the epithet Bovvaia,® in which the word Bods 
may also be contained. Cows were sacrificed to Hera.” The priestess 
rode in a car drawn by bulls to the temple of the Argive Hera.’ 16, 
the daughter of Inachus, the first king of Argos, was changed by Hera 
into a cow. 10 was priestess of Hera," and she is represented as the 
cow-goddess Hera. Ió's cow-form is further confirmed by Aeschylus.? 





5 Professor Sayce thinks the etymology of 
Bovvaia is from fovvós, the temple being on 
a hill on the way to Acrocorinthus. 

7 Paus. ix. 3, $ 4: af uev 3) móAeis kal тё 

10 Mionnet, Descr. des Мей. Ant. Pl. lxi. 6. Tréan OfjXeiv OioavTes TH “Hpg Body Exacror 

11 Millingen, Anc. Coins of Greck Cities, tab. ii. кай тодрох TẸ Ai, к.т.А. 

12. Hesych. s. v. &yav xaAKketos. 

1 Paus, ii. 17, § 2: rb yàp 8) pos тойто * Herod. i. 81: eodons ópr?s тӯ "Hpm Toici 

дуои Соус» Е#Воау, Aéyovres "Aarepieri "yevé- "Аруєіоісі, бєє mdvros Thy unTépa adray Cebyet 


* Od. iii. 399; vii. 345. 

5 See my Mycenae, pp. 19-22. 

э Ovid. Metam. v. 330: 

“ Fele soror Phoebi, nivea Saturnia тасса.” 


oba TQ тотацф@ Üvyarépas Elfoiav kal Прбсо- 
prav kal '"Akpaíav, elvat бё тфйё$з Tpopoùs тз 
"Hpas. 

2 Plut. Quaest. Conviv. iii. 9, $ 2: докодсіу 
аўтф kal oi maral ToU pty Aids Ojo тое? 
т104уаѕ, Thy "тти ко) rhv 'AbpáaTeiav, Tis бё 
"Hpas ulav thy EiBoiav. 

Etym. Mag. 388. 56. 

з Plut. Frag. Daedal. 3: ieropotcw thy "Hpav 
èv тӯ Ebfoa rpepouévny ёт: тарбёуор, bb Tov 
Aids kariya. 

* Paus. ibid. 

5 Paus. її, 4, 8 7: тайту kal rb Ths Bovvalas 
ёстіу "Hpas iepóv. 


KopicOjvar és Td ipór: ої бё adu Góes ёк той 
дуро? о? mapeyivovro èv фр. 

° Lucian. @edy Aida. 3: 

Zebs. Ойкёті mais éxelyn eoriv, GAAG duars 
2s s ZgAorvrísaca ў "Hpa peréBadrev айту 
(rhv Id). 

10 Aesch. Suppl. 291, 292: 
KAnbdobxov "Hpas фас) ёоџбтоу тотё 
"Id yevéoOar THD’ ev ’Apyela x Govt. 
Apollodor. ii. 1. 3: форабєіѕ бё bp’ "Hpas, rhs 
uevicdpns aibdpevos eis Воду werendppwce Леоктр. 
1 Creuzer, Symbolik, ii. 576. 
2 Prom. 589, Tauchn. edit. : 
ravers põéyua Tas Войкєро qapÜévov. 
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The Egyptian goddess Isis was born in Argos, and was identified with 
the eow-shaped 10.2 Isis was represented in Egypt as a female with cow- 
horns, like Ió in Greece.* 

“The eow-shaped Ió was guarded in Hera’s sacred grove at Mycenae 
by the hundred-eyed Argus, who was killed by Hermes, by order of Zeus ; 
and Hera next persecuted Ió by a gad-fly, which forced her to wander 
from place to place.” Thus Prometheus says: ‘How should I not hear 
the daughter of Inachus, who is chased around by the gad-fly?'* But 
the wandering of Ió is nothing else than the symbol of the moon, which 
moves restlessly in its orbit. This is also shown by the very name of Ió 
(Io), which is derived from the root Ya (in eju, ‘I go"). Even in classical 
antiquity Ió was still frequently represented as а cow; as at Amyclae.' 
Ió continued to be the old name of the moon in the religious mysteries at 
Argos. Apis, king of the Argive realm, was the son of Phoroneus, and 
thus the grandson of Inachus, and the nephew of Ió. From Apis the 
Peloponnesus and also Argos were called Apia; after his death he was 
worshipped under the name of Serapis.) According to another tradition, 
Apis ceded his dominion in Greece to his brother, and became king of 
Egypt," where, as Serapis, he was worshipped in the shape of a bull. 
Aeschylus makes the wanderings of Ió end in Egypt, where Jove restores 
her to her shape, and she bears Epaphus, another name for the bull-god 
Apis. The eow-horns of the Pelasgian moon-goddess Ió, who became 
later the Argive Hera and is perfectly identical with her, as well as the 
cow-horns of Isis, were derived from the symbolic horns of the crescent 


representing the тооп. 


No doubt the Pelasgian I6, the later Hera, had 


at an earlier age, besides her cow-horns, a cow's face. Hera, under her old 





з Diod. Sic. i. 24, 25: gaol бё kal roy TIepaéa 
*yeyovévai kar’ Alyumrov, Kal Ts "loibos Thy 
yeveow ind Gv ‘EAAjvav eis “Apyos ueradé- 
perba, uuBoAovyoUvray Thy "1o Thy els Bods TUTOV 
рєтаџорфодєїсоу. 

Apollod. ii. 1, 3: ‘ISptcaro бё &yaAua Ahun- 
Tpos, jv ékdAegav “low Аїуўттіо:, kal Thy "là 
*Icw duolws тростүбрєосау. 

Hygin. 145: “ Deamque Aegyptorum esse fecit 
quae Isis nuncupatur." 

* Herodot. ii. 41: vb yàp тїз “lows &уалда 
by *yuvauciiiov Bobicepáy ёсті, karámep "EAAmves 
Thy "Тоду "ypádovon. 

5 Apollod. ii, 1, 3: &wpo6els 8€ (Zevs) бф” 
"Hpas, тўѕ uèv kópms (1005) &duevos eis Воду 
Merenéppwoe Nevkhv, . . . . фака abrijs katé- 
сттсєу "Apyov toy mavéntny . . . . Aids бё 
émirátavros "Epufj кАёфш Thv Воду, ugvócavros 
iépakos, émeibi] Aa0eiv ойк HOvvaTo, АӨ Badwy 
&mékrewe тфу "Apyov, . . . "Hpa бё тӯ Bol 
olgrpov éuBáAAe. 

$ Aeschyl. Prom. 585: 
mas 3 ob KAbw Tis olorpodiwhrou kópms Tis 

"Ivaxeías. 

7 Paus. iii. 18, § 13: тё 8 èv 'АшбкАш béas 
ёна... . "Hpa бё йфорйё mpds "là Thy "lvd- 
xov Bov obcav #5. 

5 Eustath, ap. Dionys. Perieg. 92, 94: “Id 
*yàp ù ceMjvn karà Thy тфу "Apyelev $:Лєктоу, 


on which Heyne, ad Apollod. p. 100, says: 
* Fuisse suspicor nomen hoc caputque feminae 
cornutum symbolum Lunae apud Argivos anti- 
quissimum.” See also Jablonsky, Panth. ii. 
p. 4 Ё 

э Apollod, ii. 1. 1: "Amis pév оду eis Tvpav- 
vida thy éavroU ueragrhoas ӧйуашу, kal Biaos 
Фу Túpavvos, óvouácas àp’ éavroU Thy ПєЛотбу- 
vncov 'Amíay, бту Oedkiovos kal TeAxivos ёті- 
BovAevOeís, amas méÜave, kal vopiÜels Peds 
ékAfj0r Zdpamis. 

Schol. Lycophr. 177: “Ams ody Tvpavviküs 
(Qv &vaipeirai, йтў GeAE(ovos kal TeAxivos, ad’ оў 
ко) ў xópa Aria 7] THs Пє\отоууђсох. 

Schol. Apoll. Rhod. iv. 263: ’AmibSavjwv бе, 
TÓÀy Пєлотоуутаіоу, amd Anos ToU dopovéws. 

Steph. Byz. s. v. "Amía, 

19 Euseb. Chron. pars i. pp. 96, 127, 130, ed. 
Aucher; Augustin. de Civit. Dei, xviii. 5. 

и Diod. Sie. i. 11: кёрата бё а?тӯ (тӯ “Iob 
émvriBéagiy &mó Te тїз Üjews Hv EXovTa daíve- 
то: Kad? òv ћу xpóvov ómdpxn umvoeibijs. Plut. 
de Is. et Os. 52, compare с. 39: ту 5 "Iu оўу 
érépav тїз сє\ђит= amopaivoyres Kal r&y àryaA- 
padray abTüs rà wey kepacdópa ToU илуоє1боў$ 
yeyovevar puhara. Macrob. Sat. i. 19; Aelian. 
Hist. Anim. x. 27: kal айту thy low Айүйттїо 
Bovképey kal тћаттоосі Kal ypapovow. 
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moon-name 1б, had a celebrated temple on the site of Byzantium, which 
city was said to have been founded by her daughter Keroéssa—4.e., * the 
horned.’ According to Stephanus Byzantinus, it was founded by Byzas, 
son of Кегоёѕва and Poseidon. The crescent, which was in all antiquity 
and throughout the Middle Ages the symbol of Byzantium, and which is 
now the symbol of the Turkish empire, appears to be a direct inheritance 
from Byzantium’s mythical foundress, Keroéssa, the daughter of the moon- 
goddess 16 (Hera); for it is certain that the Turks did not bring it with 
them from Asia, but found it already an emblem of Byzantium. But 
M. Burnouf remarks that, long before Byzantium was founded, it existed 
in Babylonia and Assyria, where it is most frequently found ; he therefore 
suggests that it may have thence been imported to Byzantium. Нега, 1б, 
and Isis must at all events be identical, also, with Demeter Mycalessia, who 
derived her epithet, * the lowing,' from her cow-shape, and had her temple 
at Mycalessus in Boeotia. She had as doorkeeper Hercules, whose office 
it was to shut her sanctuary in the evening and to open it again in the 
morning.” Thus his service is identical with that of Argus, who in the 
morning unfastens the cow-shaped 16б, and fastens her again in the evening 
to the olive-tree,? which was in the sacred grove of Mycenae, close to the 
*Hpatov The Argive Hera had, as the symbol of fertility, a pome- 
granate, which, as well as the flowers with which her crown was 
ornamented, gave her a tellurie charaeter.* 

“In the same way that in Boeotia the epithet Mycalessia, ‘the lowing, 
a derivative from шикас дал, was given to Demeter on account of her 
cow-form, so in the plain of Argos the name of Мика, a derivative 
from the same verb, was given to the city most celebrated for the cultus 
of Hera, and this can only be explained by her cow-form. I may here 
mention that Муикаћә) ' was the name of the mount and promontory directly 
opposite to, and in the immediate neighbourhood of, the island of Samos, 
which was celebrated for the worship of Hera. 

“In consideration of this long series of proofs, certainly no one will 
for a moment doubt that Hera’s Homeric epithet бофти shows her to 
have been at one time represented with a cow’s face, in the same way as 
Athena’s Homeric epithet yAavedmis shows this goddess to have once 
been represented with an owl’s face. But in the history of these two 
epithets there are evidently three stages, in which they had different 





1 О, Müller, Dorier.i. 121; Steph. Byz. s.v. 
Bu(dyriov: kal oftws éxríc05 arb Búfavros ToU 
Kepoécons, тїз 7100$ Qvyarpós, kal IIeceibGvos. 

2 Paus. ix. 19, $4: MvkaAqaaóv 8ё duoroyovow 
дуоиас уви Dióri Ù Bods &vraü0n ёшукїйтато ў 
Kdduov kal rbv ov abrQ отратоу üryovca és 
@7Bas.. Professor Sayce remarks to me that 
here we have a reference to * Astarte with the 
crescent horns? of the Cadmeian Phoenicians. 
Europa on the bull is another form of Astarte or 
Ashtoreth, the Assyrian Istar. 
~ 8 Ovid. Metam. i. 630. 

4 Apollod. ii. 1, 8: обтоѕ ёк rhs €Xaías ébé- 
opevey abri, Ўтіз èv тф Mukmvaiev imüpxer 


ёлсе. 

5 Panofka, Argos Panoptes (1837), tab. ii. 4; 
E. de Cadalvéne, Recueil de Med. Gr. Pl. iii, 
1; Müller, Denkmäler, xxx. 192 ; Duc de Luynes, 
Etudes Numismat. pp. 22-25. 

$ [ again call particular attention to the fact 
that this verb only occurs in Homer in the active 
form, uvküv. 

7 Professor Sayce holds Мик-алт to be a Lydo- 
Karian and not a Greek word. But І point to 
the remarkable fact that we find names begin- 
ning with the syllable Mux- always close to a 
Heraeum. 
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significations. In the first stage the ideal conception and the naming of 
the goddesses took place, and in that naming, as my honoured friend 
Professor Max Miiller rightly observed to me, the epithets were figurative 
or ideal; that is, natural. Нега (I6), as deity of the moon, would receive 
the epithet Boos from the symbolic horns of the crescent moon and its 
dark spots, which resemble a face with large eyes; whilst Athena, as 
goddess of the dawn, doubtless received the epithet туАлаик®т to indicate 
the light of the opening day, yAavecs being one of the forms of Aeuxós, 
which is an adjective of Ако, in Latin lug. 

“In the second stage of these epithets the deities were represented by 
idols, in which the former figurative intention was forgotten, and the 
epithets were materialized into a cow-face for Hera and into an owl-face 
for Athena; and I make bold to assert that it is not possible to describe 
such cow-faced or owl-faced female figures by any other epithets than by 
Bodmis and улаукдтіѕ. The word rpdcwrov for ‘face, which is so often 
used in Homer, and is probably thousands of years older than the poet, 
is never found in compounds, whilst words with the suffix -eséns refer to 
expression or likeness in general. Thus, if Hera had had the epithet of 
Booetdyjs, and Athena that of yAaveoedys, we should have understood 
nothing else but that the former had the shape and form of a cow, and the 
latter that of an owl. To this second stage belong all the pre-historic 
ruins of Hissarlik, Tiryns, and Mycenae. 

“The third stage in the history of the two epithets is when, after 
Hera and Athena had lost their cow and owl faces, and received the faces 
of women, and after the cow and the owl had become the attributes of 
these deities, and had, as such, been placed at their side, $о@т and 
“avers continued to be used as epithets consecrated by the use of 
ages, and probably with the meaning ‘large-eyed’ and ‘owl-eyed,.’ To 
this third stage belong the Homeric rhapsodies." 

I may add here what M. Francois Lenormant has written ° regarding 
my interpretation of yAavewmis as the epithet of Athené: “The images 
with owl-heads, which Schliemann sees on the idols and vases of Hissarlik, 
are represented by him as the type of the representation of Athené Ilias, 
the tutelary deity of Priam’s city. In his opinion, contrary to the gene- 
rally admitted ideas, Athené улаокфти was originally not a goddess * with 
blue eyes’ of the colour of the luminous sky which she personifies, but 
a goddess * with an owl-face,’ just as Hera odis became a goddess * with 
the face of a cow,’ and no longer ‘with large eyes,’ wide open, like those 
of a heifer. This idea has roused a real tempest. It has appeared to 
some persons a sort of crime of high treason against Hellenism. That 
the Greeks could, at any epoch, have conceived in their imagination gods 
with animal heads, like those of Egypt and like certain gods of Asia, 
is a thing which was too great a shock to preconceived sstheuc theories 
of the genius of the Hellenic race, which, as was affirmed à priori, could 
have admitted in some figures the mixture of animal and human forms, 
only by always reserving to humanity the head, the noblest part, the 





8 Les Antiquités de la Troade ; Paris, 1876, pp. 21-23. 
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seat of thought. I must confess that this kind of argument, belonging 
to a philosophy more or less shallow, touches me very little; for, in my 
opinion, it should give place to the reality of archeological observation. 
The idea of a primitive Athené with an owl-head or a Heré with a cow- 
head, like the Egyptian Hathor, or like certain forms of the Syro- 
Phoenician Astarté, has nothing which scandalizes me or appears impossible 
tome. It is true that there is some philological difficulty in the view that 
epithets like yAavewmis or Boms apply rather to an aspect of the face 
than to the eye. It appears, however, to me that this difficulty has been 
exaggerated; and that, for instance, when Empedocles, in a celebrated 
verse, qualified the moon as yAave@mis, he alluded to the appearance of 
the lunar face, and not to an eye. 

* Besides, monumental examples altogether positive prove to us that 
the Greeks of the remotest times, who copied their first works of art from 
Asiatic models, borrowed from those models, and themselves represented, 
figures with animal heads on human bodies. Mr. Newton has pointed out 
a little figure found in Cyprus, which represents a woman with a ram’s 
head, probably an Aphrodité. On an archaic painted vase from Camirus, 
preserved in the Louvre, is represented a man with a hare’s head. When 
Onatas, the great sculptor of Aegina, who lived in the beginning of the 
fifth century B.c., executed for the people of Phigalia the statue of their 
Demeter Melaena, he copied faithfully from a painting the consecrated 
type of the ancient image of this goddess, which had a monstrous 
appearance. Thus he put on the shoulders of her female body a horse's 
head, accompanied by serpents and other monsters. The book of the 
Philosophumena® has preserved to us the description of one of the 
symbolieal paintings which decorated the family sanctuary of the sacred 
race of the Lycomids at Phlya in Attica. The great Themistocles had 
caused these paintings to be restored, and Plutarch devoted a special 
treatise to their explanation. Among them was represented a winged 
ithyphallie old man pursuing a woman with a dog's head. Herodotus 
says that Pan had sometimes the face as well as the feet of a he-goat, 
and this assertion is confirmed by a bronze figure discovered in the 
Peloponnesus and preserved at St. Petersburg. 

“The Minotaur, who is originally the Baal-bull of the ancient 
Phoenician worship of Crete, always keeps his animal head in the works 
of the best period of Greek sculpture. A painted cylix with red figures, 
of the best epoch, which may be seen in the Cabinet des Médailles, in the 
collection of the Due de Luynes, represents Dionysus-Zagreus as a child 
sitting on the knees of his mother Persephoné ; he has a bull's head like 
a little Minotaur. It is, therefore, not the notion of an Athené with an 
owls head which staggers me, and which could prevent my accepting 
Schliemann’s theory, the more so as there would, properly speaking, 
be no question here of Greek productions, but of those of Asia Minor. 





9 Mr. Philip Smith remarks to me that this Portus (at the mouth of the Tiber), in the first 
work, formerly ascribed to Origen, is now known half of the third century after Christ. 
to have been written by Hippolytus, bishop of 
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For me the whole question is to know whether there are really owls’ 
heads on the vases and idols of Hissarlik.” 

Another honoured friend, Professor Otto Keller," writes as follows 
on the Athenó yAavedms: “The attribution of the owl to Athené is 
explained! by a jeu de mots between улай and улаукдтиѕ, and it is 
asserted that it has arisen only in a post-Homeric time, as 4 were 
by a misunderstanding of the epithet yraveoris. This view is certainly 
in a high degree far-fetched, unnatural, and improbable. The non- 
Hellenic origin of Athené’s owl appears also to be proved by her double 
head at Sigeum and Miletopolis, both of which are in close proximity to 
Шаю.) To recal a parallel case, I cite the equally non-Hellenie attribu- 
tion of the mouse to Apollo Smintheus, which is also found in the Troad. 
The mouse loves the heat of the sun, and thus it prospers under the rays 
of Phoebus Apollo, The owl is first of all nothing else than the bird 
and symbol of night: this is its most natural signification, and of most 
primitive growth; from this we have to proceed. Herewith coincides in 
a remarkable manner a point in which the Ilian Athené differs alto- 
gether from the common Hellenic Athené ; indeed, a certain coin of Ilium 
represents the Trojan Palladium as Athené Ilias (AQHNA> IAIAAOX), 
having the Phrygian cap on her head; in her right hand she brandishes 
the spear, in her left she holds a burning torch, whilst close to her is 
sitting the owl? In the same manner another type of coin from Ilium re- 
presents the Palladium with the spear in the right hand, the torch in the 
left; in front of it a cow is being sacrificed. Here is more than that far- 
fetched jew de mots theory : as the torch illumines the darkness, so the owl’s 
terrible eyes lighten through the night; her eyes (Zuuara) are yAavKotepa 
Aéovros каї Tas уктат üovpámrovra (as Diodorus says of a horrible animal, 
ii. c. 55). Thus probably the Шап Athené, or Até, was originally far 
from being that peaceful Hellenic goddess of art and industry who issued 
from the head of Zeus, an emanation from the supreme wisdom of the 
highest god. She was rather the goddess of the night and terror, also of 
the din of battle and the evils of war: she therefore brandishes the spear 
and torch, and has the owl. She has become the Amazon of Olympus on 
Asiatie soil, whence also the Amazons descended. I need cite no proofs 
for the owl as the bird of night. As a death-announcing bird, it sat on 
the spear of Pyrrhus when he advanced against Argos. By the Ionian 
Hipponax* it is considered as the messenger and herald of death. Аз 
birds of death, two owls (yAadxes) sit to the right and left of a Siren, the 
songstress of the death-wail, on a sepulehre. On а vase painting of a 
very ancient style (brown ade on a deas е он with figures of 
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1° Die Entdeckung Iliow's zu Thon lik; Freiburg, 
1875, pp. 56, 57. 

n Welter, Griech. Gütterlehre, i. 303 f. 

! Mionnet, Medailles nouv. Gal. myth. 16. 7, 8 ; 
Eckhel, Doctr. Numm. i, 9, 488, 458. 

* Mionnet, Pl. 75, 6 ; see Eckhel, Doctr. Numm. 
ii. 484; and E. Gerhard, Ueber die Minervenidole 
Athens, Tf. iv. 11, 12. 

* Aelian. Hist. Anim. x. 97 : "Н yaadé ётЇ twa 
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4 Frag. 54. 

5 Painting on а Lekythos; Müller and 
Oesterley, Denkmäler alter Kunst, її. 59, 751. 
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animals, we find, with other animals of a religious signification, bulls, 
panthers, winged sphinxes and griffins, and also the owl5 The owl also 
appears as @ divine being on a vase painting of the most ancient style, 
surrounded by a nimbus.’ Nor must we leave unnoticed the passage in 
the Odyssey,” where Athenó goes off фир eiopévm, though the significa- 
tion of ‘owl’ for фууу is not ascertained with certainty. The gods of the 
north put on the plumage of eagles, erows, and hawks, when they are 
in haste; so, in Homer, Athené puts on winged shoes when speed is 
necessary. The winged shoes of Perseus also may originally have signified 
his complete metamorphosis into the bird? In the Homerie language 
qhavkis 18 © owl-eyed' or ‘with glancing eyes: the notion ‘bluish,’ found 
in yAavkos, appears to belong to the post-Homeric development of the 
language. For the rest, I hold the whole question treated here an open 
one, so long as no excavations have been made in the Samian Heraeum 
down to the pre-Hellenie stratum, which must probably exist there 
also. As Schliemann has instinctively felt, it is only the parallel of the 
Boórris потта "Hp that can offer the solution of the problem.” 

I may remind the reader that Professor O. Keller wrote all this in 
January 1875, whereas my excavations at Tiryns and Mycenae, close to 
the great Heraeum 
of Argolis, went on 
from the 31st July to 
the 6th December, 
1876. As by the 
many hundreds of 
idols, of gold, silver, 
or terra-cotta, in the 
form of cows, cow- 
heads, or women with 
cow-horns ог cow- 
heads, whieh I found 
there, I have solved 
for ever the problem 
of the Bodmis тотша 
"Нрт, on which, as 
Professor Max Müller 
and Prof. Otto Keller 
wisély remarked, the 
parallel of the бєй 
yXavk&is "АӨ de- 
pends, my interpre- 
tation of the latter 
should now be univer- 
sally accepted. 

No. 157 represents 





No. 157. Vase with Owl's Head. (1:3 actual size. Depth,36to40f.) а vase with an owl’s . 





с King Ludwig's Collection of Vases, No. 953. p. 26) to be an allusion to the brilliancy of her 
7 Stephani, Nimbus und StraMenkranz. The eyes. 5 Od. iii. 372. 
nimbus is considered by Е. Wieseler (Phaethon, ? Wackernagel, émea wrepdevra, 34. 
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head from the second city; but it must be distinctly understood that the 
neck with the owl’s head was found separate and does not belong to the 
lower vase, on which I have merely put it, as it can thus be the better 
preserved. No doubt the neck has belonged, as is always the case, to a 
vase with the characteristics of a woman. It is hand-made, and has a 
dark-red colour, produced by the oxide of iron contained in the clay. It 
was discovered in the calcined débris of the burnt house, in which I found 
the skeleton of the woman. Owing no doubt to the intense heat to which 
it had been exposed in the conflagration, it is thoroughly baked. The 
cover may or may not belong to it. As I found it in the same house, 
I have put it on the head, the rather as this sort of cover with a curved 
handle seems to belong to the vases with owl-heads. I am confirmed in 
this belief by the incisions on the forepart of these covers, which, like 
those on the idols Nos. 205, 206, 207, 216 (pp. 334, 336), appear to indicate 
the hair of the goddess. On many vase-covers on which the owl's face is 
modelled, and which evidently belong to vases with the characteristics of 
a woman, the hair is indicated either by long vertical scratches or tresses 
in relief, on the nape of the neck; it is indicated by such vertical 
seratches on the idols Nos. 194, 196, 239, and on the remarkable ball 
Nos. 1997, 1998. Тһе shape of the little curved handle on the vase- 
cover before us may probably have been copied from that of the ridge 
(fados) on the helmets, into which the crest was sunk. 

I represent under No. 158 another vase of this description, which 
was found at the foot of the fragmentary wall of large blocks в on 
No. 2 (p. 24). It is much injured by fire, so that its primitive colour 





No.159. Terra-cotta Vase, with the characteristics of 
a woman and two handles in the form of wings. 
(1:3 actual size. Depth, 19ft. The cover is from a 
depth of 42 ft.) 





No. 158, Vase with Owl's Face, two female breasts, and 
two upright wing-like excrescences. (About 1:4 
actual size. Depth, 48 ft.) 


cannot be recognized ; its handles, in the form of wings, are partly re- 
stored. The face of the bird is here represented very rudely, the eyes 
being put in the same line as the lower part of the beak. The curved 
handle of the cover is broken. 
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Of No. 159 only the vase-cover belongs to this second city, the vase 
itself to the fourth city; but this being the only vase with the female 
characteristics on which this small cover fits, I thought it necessary to 
represent it here, in order to show the reader the cover in its proper place. 
Of the face we see here only the eyes. The vase-cover is of a dull black 
colour and but very imperfectly baked. These Trojan vases with owls’ 
faces are, as far as I know, unique; no similar ones have ever been found 
elsewhere. But funeral urns, with rudely-modelled human faces, have 
been found in the Prussian province of Pommerellen, near Dantzig. "They 
are always found in stone boxes composed of five flat stones, hardly 
deserving the denomination of coffins, containing the ashes and bones of 
the deceased. This funeral urn stands either alone in a stone box, or in 
the midst of six, eight, ten, twelve, or even fourteen, empty common 
vases. The clay of the funeral urns is either yellow or brown or black, 
sometimes of good quality and well burnt, sometimes very rough and but 
little baked. Up to August 1875, when I visited Dantzig, there had been 
discovered in all fifty-seven such urns, all of them hand-made, but only , 
thirty of them are preserved there; two are at Neu Stettin, and the 
remaining twenty-five are in the Berlin and other Museums. It is impor- 
tant to notice that, with the exception of one funeral urn with a human 
face found at Sprottow in Silesia, another found at Gogolin (in the district 
of Culm, West Prussia ^), a third found in the province of Posen, and a 
fourth found in the province of Saxony, no such urn has ever been found 
anywhere but in Pommerellen.’ Of course I do not speak here of the 
Roman urns with human faces, of which some have been found on the 
Rhine, and large numbers in Italy. The characteristics of the Pomme- 
rellen urns, which distinguish them from the Trojan owl-faced vases, are 
these: that their manufacturers have evidently always intended to represent 
the human face, however roughly and incompletely ; that they never have 
either the wing-like exerescences or the female organ or breasts, which are 
nearly always conspicuous on the Trojan vases; that they have always 
been used as funeral urns, whereas the Trojan vases can, on account of 
their small size, never have been employed for such purposes, and have 
probably only served as idols or sacred vases; and, finally, that they 
have covers in the form of common caps, whereas the Trojan vases 
have covers in the shape of helmets, on which the female hair is 
often indieated. And with regard to the age of these Pommerellen face- 
vases, the glass beads with which they are ornamented, and the iron 
with which they are constantly found, cannot possibly authorize us to 
ascribe to them a higher antiquity than the beginning of our era, or, at 
the very utmost, the first or the second century B.c.; whereas I now 
agree, I think, with all archeologists, in claiming for the Trojan vases 
the very remote antiquity of 1200 to 1500 в.с. І will here describe 
some of the human-faced vases of the Dantzig collection :— 





1 See the Report of the Berlin Society of An- he has proved that a series of transitions into 
thropology, Ethnology, and Pre-historic Archwo- “ ear- and cap-urns ” can be followed up from 
logy, Session of Jan. 18, 1879, p. 2. the province of Pommerellen to the river Oder, 

1 Professor Virchow kindly informs me that 
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1. A vase with two eyes, a nose, but no mouth, and two cars, which 
have three perforations ornamented with bronze rings, on which are 
fastened beads ot glass and amber. The ornamentation of the neck is 
formed by six stripes of incised ornaments representing fish-spines. 
Below is the monogram of an animal with six legs. The cap has also 
incised ornaments. 

2. A vase with no eyes, but a nose and a mouth; the ears have four 
perforations ornamented with bronze rings; a bronze chain fastened to 
the ears hangs down on the breast. 

3. A vase with a nose and mouth, but no eyes; ears with two perfora- 
tions; ear-rings of bronze with beads of amber. In this vase was found an 
iron breast-pin. 

4. A vase with ears not perforated; eyes, long nose, а mouth, and a 
beard ; a girdle indicated by points. 

5. An urn with nose, eyes, and a mouth with teeth; ears with six 
perforations, each ornamented with a bronze ring, on which are a large 
number of small rings of the same metal. 

6. An urn without eyes or mouth, but with a pointed nose; two ears, 
each with four perforations, which are ornamented with iron rings. 

7. A very rough urn with eyes and nose, but no mouth; ears not 
perforated. 

8. Urn with eyes, nose, and mouth ; but ears not perforated. 

9. Urn with eyes, mouth, and nose; ears with three perforations. 

10. Urn with nose and eyes; no mouth; an iron ring is fastened 
round the vase. 

11. A very remarkable urn with a falcon's beak, and large eyes; ears 
with three ear-rings in each, which are ornamented with brown and blue 
glass beads. This urn, as well as its cover, is decorated all over with 
incised ornaments. A certain number of the Pommerellen urns, with 
human faces, preserved in the Royal Museum at Berlin, of which Dr. 
Albert Voss is the learned keeper, are very remarkable for the brooches 
with spiral heads, like No. 104, or linear animals similar to those on the 
Trojan whorls (see Nos. 1881-1884), which we see rudely incised on them. 

I cannot leave unnoticed the flagon-shaped vessels (oenochoae) found 
in the pre-historie habitations, below the deep strata of pumice-stone and 
volcanic ashes, in the islands of Thera (Santorin) and Therasia. 

On several of these two large eyes are painted near the orifice, as well 
as a necklace of large dots at the base of the neck, whilst two female 
breasts are modelled on the upper part of the body; each breast is 
painted brown, and is surrounded by a circle of dots. On none of them is 
а human face painted or modelled ; but still it is certain that it was the 
primitive potter's intention to imitate in these oenochoae the figure of a 
woman. From these barbarous oenochoae of Thera may be derived, as 
M. Fr. Lenormant? suggests, the beautifully painted oenochoae of Cyprus 
with the head of a woman.? But as these Cyprian vases belong to the 





? Antiquités Troyennes, p. 43. 
3 See General Louis Palma di Cesnola, Cyprus ; London, 1877, p. 394, Pl. хіп, xliii. pp. 401, 402. 
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historieal period, and are perhaps a thousand years later than the owl- 
vases of Hissarlik, I cannot diseuss them here. I would only add that 
on nearly all the Cyprian oenochoae, with a trefoil mouth, though 
without any characteristics of the human figure, two eyes ате, painted. 
This is not the place to discuss the Roman urns with human faces, 
which occur at Oehringen in Wirtemberg,* near Mainz; at Castel, oppo- 
site Mainz ; * and elsewhere. 

In the burnt house described above, together with the remains of the 
woman, there was also found the tripod terra-cotta vessel in the shape of a 
sow, No. 160. It is of a lustrous dark-brown colour, 83 їп. long, 7 in. high, 
and nearly 6 in. thick in the body. It has a projecting but closed head, 
and three feet. The orifice of the vessel is in the tail, which is connected 
with the back by a handle. Similar vessels in the form of animals, with 





No. 160. Terra-cotta Vessel in the shape of a Sow. No. 161. Two conjoined Oemochoae. (1:4 
(1:4 actual size. Depth, 42 ft.) actual size. D. pth, about 40 ft.) 


three or with four feet, are frequent in the third and fourth pre-historic 
cities of Hissarlik. They are very abundant in Cyprus,? and may be seen 
in the collections of Cypriote antiquities in the British Museum, the 
South Kensington Museum, the Louvre, and the Musée de St. Germain- 
en-Laye. There are also a number of similar vessels in the collections of 
Peruvian and Mexican antiquities in the British Museum. 

Of the pottery of this second city I mention further the curious 
lustrous-red vessel, No. 161, in the form of two separate oenochoae with 
long and perfectly upright beak-shaped mouths; the two jugs being con- 
nected with each other at the bulge as well as by a handle. "Terra-cotta 
vessels, with the same system of separate jugs connected at the bulge, 
occur in all the subsequent pre-historic cities of Hissarlik, and we shall 
have to pass several more of them in review. Vessels of terra-cotta made 
on the same principle are found in Rhodes, in Egypt, and in Cyprus. The 
collection of antiquities from a tomb at Ialysus, in the British Museum, 
contains four conjoined cups; the Egyptian collection, two conjoined 
flasks; the collections of Cypriote antiquities, both in the British Museum 





* О. Keller, Vicus Aurelii, 1871, Pl. vii. 2. € General di Cesnola's Cyprus ; London, 1877, 
5 L. Lindenschmit, Die Altertiiimer unserer Plate viii. 
heidnischen Vorzeit ; Mainz, 1860. 
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and in the South Kensington Museum, contain vessels forming two con- 
joined flasks with one handle. Another vessel with three or four 
conjoined cups is represented by General di Cesnola.” The small collec- 
tion of pre-historie antiquities, found under the deep layers of pumice- 
stone and volcanic ashes in Thera, preserved in the French School at 
Athens, contains also two conjoined jugs with a trefoil mouth. I may 
also mention a vessel formed of two pitchers, joined both at the bulge and 
by a handle, in the Egyptian Collection in the Louvre. A vessel with 
three conjoined cups 18 certainly also indicated by the object No. 3 on 
Pl. xii. in Dr. Victor Gross’s Atlas of antiquities found in the Lake- 
habitations of Moeringen and Auvernier in Switzerland. I may also 
mention a vessel with two conjoined flasks in the Peruvian Collection in 
the British Museum. Professor Virchow kindly informs me that similar 
conjoined vessels are very common in the ancient tombs in the provinces 
of Lusatia (Lausitz) and Posen. 

No. 162 is a lustrous-black vase, 91 in. high, with a long tubular hole 
for suspension on each side. The body, of globular form, is ornamented 
with incised zigzag lines; the neck is very wide, in the form of a chimney, 
and ornamented with incised dots; the bottom is flat. 





No. 162. Vase with tubular holes for suspen- 
sion. Ornamentation : zigzag and points. 
(About 1:4 actualsize. Depth, 42 ft.) 





No. 163, Tripod Vase, with incised ornamentation, and 
à similar system for suspension, 
(1:4 actual size. Depth, about 42 ft.) 


No. 163 represents a lustrous dark-brown tripod, with tubular holes 
for suspension ; the long chimney-like neck has an incised ornamentation, 





7 Cyprus, p. 406, No. 25. 
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resembling fish-spines. A similar tripod-vase, of a dull blackish colour, 
with incised circular bands, is represented under No. 164. 





No. 165. Globular Vase, with tubular holes or 


о " а suspension. Ornamentation: triangles. 
No. 164. Globular Tripod Vase, with tubular holes (1:4 actual size. Depth, 35 ft.) 


for suspension. Ornamentation of circular bands. 
(1:4 actual size. Depth, 35 ft.) 

No. 165 is a very pretty little dark-yellow vase of an almost globular 
shape, which has also tubular holes for suspension and an incised orna- 
mentation of triangles. 

All the vases of the second city which we have hitherto passed in 
review are hand-made; but wheel-made pottery occurs here also, though 
rarely. A wheel-made vase, for example, is shown under No. 166; it is a 
tripod of a blackish colour, with incised 
circular bands, and has tubular rings for 
suspension. The cover may probably not 
belong to this vase. All these vases I can 
only represent, not compare with others, 
as no vases of anything like a similar type 
occur elsewhere. But to my list of the 
collections in which vases with vertical 
loopholes for suspension occur (see p. 222) 
I have to add the Museum of Stockholm, 
in which there are three vases, found in 
Dolmens of the Stone age, which are orna- 
mented with incised patterns; two of them 
having on each side two, the third on each 
side four, vertical perforations, for suspension 
with a string. I saw in the Museum of 
No. 166. Wheel-made Tripod Vase, with Copenhagen, besides the vase already men- 
uu. (АЙТА ORN av) tioned,® two vases with incised patterns, 

having on each side two vertical tubular 
loopholes, which are not in projections, as on the Trojan vases, but in 
the clay of the body of the vase itself; both of them have also tubula 
loopholes in the covers, which correspond with those in the body. There 
must have been a time when similar vases with holes for suspension were 
in more general use in Denmark, for I saw in the same museum sixteen 
vase-covers of the same system. 








8 See No. 100, p. 20, in J. J. A. Worsaae's Nordiske Oldsager, 
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Under No. 167 I represent a handsome black hand-made vase with two 
handles; under No. 168, a dull brownish wheel-made pitcher or goblet, 































































































































































































No. 168. Double-handled Pitcher or Goblet. 
(Nearly 1:3 actual size. Depth, 39 ft.) 





No. 167. Black Jug, with two handles. 
(About 1:4 actual size. Depth, 39 ft.) 





































































































No. 169. Oval Vase, with three handles. No. 170. Large lustrous-black Vase, with two handles 
(Nearly 1:4 actual size. Depth, 42 ft.) and pointed foot. (1:6 actual size, Depth, 53%.) 


likewise with two handles. No. 169 is a lustrous dark-red wheel-made 
vase of oval form, with three handles. As it has a convex bottom, it 
cannot stand without support. 

The shapes of these last three vessels are very frequent here, but 
I have not noticed them in other collections. As on most vases with 
handles the ends of these latter project slightly on the inside of the 
vessels, it is evident that the handles were only made after the vases had 
been Ева. and that holes were then cut in them in which the handles 
were fastened. 

No. 170 is a hand-made lustrous-black vase, with a pointed foot and two 
handles, between which on each side is a projecting decoration in the form 
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of the Greck letter Lambda, or the Cypriote character go. Similar vases 
are rare in the second city, but very frequent in the following, the burnt 
city. I would suggest that the early inhabitants of Hissarlik, who used 
these vases with a pointed foot, must have had in their rooms heaps 
of sand into which they put them. Or might they perhaps have used 
as stands for this kind of vase the large stone discs, from 6 to 8 in. in 
diameter, with a round perforation in the centre, ? to 3 in. in diameter, 
of which so many are found in the pre-historic cities of Hissarlik ? 
This idea was suggested to me by Dr. Victor Gross, who, in his beautiful 
Atlas of the objects found in the Lake-habitations at Moeringen and 
Auvernier, has ор Pl. xit, No. 22, put a vase with a pointed foot into 
a large ring, which appears to be of slightly-baked clay. But as clay 
rings of such large size are very rare at Hissarlik, the large perforated 
stone dises may have been used in their stead. Mr, Philip Smith men- 
tions to me that in chemical laboratories in England earthenware rings 
are used in the same way, as supports for basins, flasks, «е. 

No. 171 represents a hand-made lustrous dark-brown vessel with a 
convex base, two handles, and a spout in the rim. ‘ 












No, 171. Vase with spout and two handles. No. 172. Fragment of lustrous-grey Pottery, with an 
(1:4 actual size. Depth, 48 It.) incised ornamentation. 
(2:3 actual size. Depth, 33 ft.) 





No. 173. Fragment of lustrous-black 
Pottery, with incised signs resembling 
written characters. (2:3 actual size. 
Depth, 33 ft.) 





~ No. 177. 
No. 176. No. 178, 





Nos. 174-178. Fragments of Pottery, with an incised ornamentation. 
(Nearly hal actual size. Depth, 42 ft.) 
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Nos. 172-178 represent seven fragments of lustrous yellow or black 
pottery, with an incised ornamentation. Nos. 172, 175, and 176 are 
fragments of flat bowls. No. 178 is the fragment of a small vase. The 
ornamentation of these four pieces is filled in with white chalk. Nos. 174 
and 177 are fragments of vasos. No. 173 seems to be the fragment of a 
vase-handle ; the incised signs thereon appear to be written characters, to 
which I call very particular attention.’ 

In the strata of ruins of the second city there also occur the terra- 
cotta goblets in the form of a champagne glass, with a pointed foot and 
two enormous handles, like No. 179, but 
they are rare here. Almost all of them 
have a lustrous-black colour. In the three 
following pre-historic cities they are of a 
lustrous-red colour, and so frequent that 
I was able to collect about 150 of them: 
Again they occur of a dull blackish colour 
(see No. 1393) in the débris of a settle- 
ment, which succeeded the latest pre- 
historic city, but preceded the Aeolic 
‚Шиш, and which for this reason I call the 





sixth city. There consequently appears Мо, 179. Goblet with two handles, 
s : 5 the Homeric d€ras apdixviredAov, 
to be every probability that this form of (1:3 actual size. Depth, 35 ft.) 


goblet was still in common use on the 
coast of Asia Minor at the time of Homer, who by his déras duduxdmeddov 
cannot possibly mean anything else than a goblet with two handles. The 
universal explanation of the 65ae dudtxvreddov as having an upper and a 
lower cup, like an hour-glass with the ends opened out, seems to me to be 
altogether erroneous. Аз a goblet of such a description could, at all 
events, be filled only on one side at a time, there would be no raison d'étre 
for the two cups in opposite directions. Moreover, whenever a goblet with 
wine is presented by one person to another, Homer clearly always meant 
it to be understood that it is a дета dudixdreddov, namely, that it is 
double-handled, and that, being presented by the one handle, it is received 
by the other. I may mention, besides, that no goblet with an upper and a 
lower cup has ever yet been found, while I found at Troy twenty differ- 
ently-shaped terra-cotta goblets with two handles, among them one of 
gold, and at Mycenae a large number of double-handled goblets, of terra- 
cotta or gold, all of which can be nothing else than дета audixdredra, 
I think, therefore, that Aristotle was wrong in his theory, that the dude 
куте\\оу had the shape of a bee's cell:'? “ The cells for the honey and 
for the drones have openings on both sides; for on one bottom are two 
cells, like those of the amphikypella—the one inward, the other outward.” 
The best judge, nay the highest authority, for the form of the Homeric 
бета dudixdreAXov must necessarily be Homer himself; and, according to 
him, the 8ézas aupuctrerrov is always synonymous with dXewcov арфотор, 





? The inscription is discussed by Professor тод uéA:ros kal ai TGv cxaddvwr, audloropuor 
Sayce in his Appendix. тєр} ula yàp Bact 8o Ворібєѕ eialv, Gamep тӧу 
10 Hist. Animal, іх. 27: Ai è Oupl8es ко) af àydukvméAAav, h wey évrós, ў 9 ékrós. 
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a “two-eared goblet ” (literally, “with an ear on both sides,” for this is 
the exact meaning of audi). Thus, for instance, in a passage of the 
Odyssey, one and the same goblet is called twice déras, once dXeicov, and 
once déras audixireddov:"' “Then he gave them part of the entrails, 
and poured wine in a golden goblet (8éza«), and, pledging her with 
outstretched hand, he called upon Pallas Athené, daughter of Aegis- 
bearing Zeus: ‘Pray now, О stranger, to king Poseidon, because to him 
is sacred the meal at which you find us, as you come here. And after 
having made libations and prayed, as is the custom, then give the cup 
(émas) of sweet wine also to this man to make a libation; for I think 
that he also prays to the immortals; because all men stand in need of 
the gods. But he is younger (than thou art) and of my age. I therefore 
give the golden goblet (ZXeccov) first to thee. Having spoken thus, 
he put the cup (émas) of sweet wine into her hands, and Athené was 
pleased with the prudent just man, because he had given her first the 
golden goblet (aXetcov), and she at once offered many prayers to king 
Poseidon: ‘Hear, O earth-containing Poseidon, do not refuse us, who 
beseech thee to accomplish these deeds. Above all, to Nestor and his 
sons give glory; and afterwards to others grant a gracious recompense, 
to all the Pylians, for the magnificent hecatomb. Grant also to Tele- 
machus and to me to return after having accomplished that for which we 
came hither in the swift black ship. Thus she prayed and fulfilled all 
herself. She then gave to Telemachus the beautiful double-handled cup 
(émas аификутећћор).” 

See further Od. xxii. 8-11:1 “ He spake, and directed the bitter arrow 
against Antinous. He was indeed about to lift a beautiful golden double- 
eared goblet (dXersov йшфвтоь); and had already seized it with his 
hand that he might drink of the wine." 

See again Od. xxii. 17, where the very same goblet, which in verses 
9 and 10 was called dXevcov dpócorov, is simply called 8ézas: “He 
sank sidewards, and the cup (émas) fell from his hand.” ? 

See further Od. xxii. 84-86, where a дётаѕ àpjikümeXXov is 
mentioned, which is not indeed the identical dXeuwcov appwrov 
spoken of before and called also simply óézes, but which is most 
assuredly of an identical form, namely, a goblet with two handles :— 


п 04, iii. 40-63: ** KADO, TIoce(Daov yarhoxe, unde meynpns 


Saxe 5 dpa amAdryxvav poipas, ev $ olvov &xevev uty eUxopévoii TeAevTijoa тёбе Epya. 
Хросєіф dérai- Beiburkóuevos 8° трост0ба М№стор: piv трётіста kal vidot Kidos brace, 
Палл4® *A@nvainv, kovpny Aids aiyióxoto * abràp emer’ dAdo Sldov ҳарієтсау àuoBhy 

** Ейуєо viv, Ф Ecive, Moveddwrt ğvakTı' ciprasw YlvAÍowiy ёуаклетӣѕ ёкотбиВ15. 
тоў yap kal õairns ўутісатє, бєйўро uoAóvres. 555 9 rt TqAépaxov kad ёџё mphtavra véeoðat, 
abràp ётђи стеістѕ Te kal evteat, 3) Bemis eoriv, — olvexa Bep" ixdpecOa 009 air vot peraivn.” 4 
555 kal тойтф ётета Déras шећтдє05 otvov Os dp ëmer ўрд@то, kal ойт? mavra теЛейта' 
стєїсоі` ётєї kal тодтоу 0їоџал аВаубтоісіу Sâre BE Тулєшіҳе кайду Bémas &poucómeA- 
exea0ai* máyres 8 дєду xaréova' йуёршто!. Хоу, t 
&AAÀ vedrepós srw, dunructyn © enol abri ` 17H, kal én’ "Avrivóg ЇӨйуєто тикрди diordy. 
тойуєка col mporépw ddaw хр0сєюу üXewrov." diro 6 kaAbv üXeiov &vaapíjrea bat ÉpeAAcy, 

“Os eimáóv, ev xepal (ei demas 15605 otvov ` xpiccov äupwrov, kal 8} mera xepoly evdpa, 
хоїре © AOnvaln memvupery avdpl бїикайш, öppa тог otvorio. 


2 I /, / [T 
olveka of mporépn dake xpbaciov üAcicov. ? éxalvOn 8 Eérépwoe, Әётаѕ 86 oi ёктєтє 
abríka 5 eÜxero TOAAG Посєдаоу: üvakri * хердѕ. 
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« And, rolling over with the table, he fell staggering; and he poured 
the viands on the ground and the double-handled aet (бета dapdu- 
KÜreAXov)." ? 

By the above citations we have therefore proved, that in Homer a 
émas is identical with GXevcov and with émas ашфекутєћАћор; 
further that émas is identical with &Xevcov dpd$orov. Con- 
sequently dXevcov ашфотор is also identical with déras adupuxv- 
merov. Now, as áXei:icov dudwrov most undoubtedly means a 
double-handled goblet, émas duhtxvmedXov must just as undoubtedly 
mean « double-handled goblet. I could multiply these examples, but I 
think them perfectly sufficient to do away with an absurd interpretation 
of an important Homeric text, and to make the false theory fall to the 
ground, that there could ever have existed in antiquity goblets with a cup 
at both ends, and thus identical in form with the vessels which are to the 
present day used in the streets of London for measuring a penny or half- 
penny worth of nuts. 

But who tells us that, by comparing the bees’ cells to the ашфикйтє\ха, 
Aristotle had in view a vessel with a drinking cup at each end? He could 
only designate by auducimeAXov a thing so named, which had а real 
existence at his time. Now such a goblet with a cup at each end never 
occurs in any classical author; it has never yet been seen in sculptures 
or wall- or vase-paintings; no specimen of it has ever been found; and 
consequently it can never have existed. Besides, Aristotle does not call 
the object of his comparison a émas dudixv7reddov: he merely calls it an 
apducómeNXov. But what does a kózeXXov mean? In Homer and other 
poets it is certainly a goblet, but it also means a milk-vessel in Quintus 
Smyrnaeus ;* nay, Athenaeus? says that, according to Philetes, the Syra- 
eusans called the crumbs of bread, which remained on the table after 
meals, córeAAa. І would therefore suggest that, just as now in the streets 
of London, so in the time of Акои. hazel-nuts and other commodities 
were sold 2 the streets of Athens in wooden vessels in the shape of a bee- 
cell, which measured an obol's or two obols’ worth of them, and that such a 
vessel was called àuóucóreAXov. Besides, in speaking of the shape of the 
Homeric déras dudixieddov, Athenaeus does not even state that Aristotle 
compares it to the bee's cell, but he cites the opinion of Asclepiades of 
Myrlea, who says that dudcxdreddov does not mean anything else than 
that the goblet is duücuprov. But the phrase which follows can leave 
no doubt that the latter word signifies “with two handles,” and this is 
confirmed by Passow's Greek Lexicon (ed. Rost and Palm). In another 
passage (хі. 65) Athenaeus asks: “What does kUzeAXov mean? Is it 
identical with dAewrov and бета, or is only its name different? Or was 
its type different, and not like that of the Sévas and the dAewov ápdu- 
KÜmeXXor, but only curved? For from the curved shape (kv$órys) the 
KÜrreXXov as well as the àjducómeXXov (have their names), either because; 





3o. a a. . mepipindhs 82 ‘трат *yAdryos 18 kal oidy. 
kámrege Buwmüels, amd 8 єЇбата xevev ёрабе а 1165: : 
Kol бётоѕ &uducimeAAov. 9 Athen. хі. 24: &udutbmeAAov BE Aéywv 


t vi. 345: mAhðeë 8 are кӧтеААа Body ^ abró, ойг GAA onualver À ёт: Ay àudlivpror. 
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being similar in shape to milk-pails, they were more narrow in the curve; 
or the аифакйтєеХАа have their name, like the dudixupra, from their 
handles, because they are made of the same form. For the poet also 
mentions a golden àupwrov.” “Silenus says that the x$zeXAa are 
ёктората, similar to the скофог, as Nicander the Colophonian says, ‘ The 
swineherd distributed £ózeAXa.  Eumolpus says that the «jmeXAa are 
a kind of motýpiov, because they are curved. Simaristus says that the 
Cypriotes call the double-handled morýpiov a xomeXXov; the Cretans call 
the double-handled cup as well as that with four handles by the same 
name.” ’ І шау here add that дєтаѕ, from the root бат, is related to 
eimrvov, and is always the goblet of the wealthier class. 

The only cup discovered elsewhere, which shows any resemblance to 
the Trojan 8émas ашфикотеХ\ор, was found at Vulci, and is represented 
in Mr. George Dennis’s famous work, The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, 
р. exviii. No. 43. It has a pointed foot and two enormous handles, but 
the whole cup is not higher than the diameter of its mouth. From its 
resemblance to a woman’s breast, Mr. Dennis identifies it with the 
ancient goblet called mastos, a name given to it by the Paphians. This 
name (paoros) being Greek, there can be no doubt that goblets of this 
form existed in Greece also; but they were probably but little in use, 
for the above cup represented by Dennis appears to be unique.’ 

The fanciful vase, No. 180, was found in the town-chiefs house in the 
third, the burnt city; but as fragments of similar vases—usually of a 
lustrous-blaek colour—are abundant also in the second city, I preter 
representing it here. Jt is 25 in. high, and has a convex bottom and two 
handles, besides two projections in the form of wings, at each side of which 
is a spiral ornament in relief. The wing-like projections are hollowed, 
and taper away to a point; they are, consequently, not adapted to be used 
as handles; nay, they would break away if a full vase were lifted by them. 
Are they then mere ornaments, or are they meant to show the sacred 





7 Athenaeus, xi. 65: 
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ard тод kvdbr elva Хішбрістоѕ 86 ті Slwrov 


тотїроу Kumpíous, Tb 82 Blerov kal тєтрботоу 
Kp/as. ФАттйз è Supakovatovs кїтєАА@ 
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8 Apollod. Сутеп. ap. Athen. xi. 74. 

? Considering the relations, now well esta- 
blished, of the people of Palestine and Phoenicia 
with Asia Minor, it is very interesting to find, 
among the spoil taken by the Egyptian king 
Thutmes III. from Megiddo, “а great flagon with 
two handles, a work of the KAal, i.e. Phoenicians,” 
which reminds us of the silver vases named in 
Jl. xxiii, 741-43 ; Od. iv. 615-19. This is named 
among objects of gold and silver; and, later on, 
among the spoils of Kadesh, the capital of those 
very Kheta, or Hittites, whom we have already 
seen in connection with Troy, we find golden 
dishes and double-handled jugs, besides vessels ot 
gold and silver wrought in the land of Zahi, i.e. 
Phoenicia. (Brugsch, Hist. of Egypt under the 
Pharaohs, vol, i. pp. 374, 379, 385, Engl. trans., 
2nd ed.) 
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character of the vase? On the top of it I have put the bell-shaped cover 
with a double handle in the form of a crown, which was found close by, 





No. 180, Large lustrous-black Vase, found in th» Royal House, (About 1:8 actual size. Depth, 30 ft.) 


and may possibly have belonged to it. Similar vase-covers, always of a 
lustrous-blaek colour, occur in the second city, but they are rare here, as 
compared with the abundance of them found in the upper pre-historic 
cities, and particularly in the third or burnt city. 

There was, no doubt, in the second city a vast variety of other pottery, 
but I have not been able to collect more types than those I have repre- 
sented, because, owing to the immense superincumbent masses of stones, 
nearly all the pottery has been smashed to small fragments. 

Of terra-cotta whorls, I have been able to collect a good number in the 
debris of the second city, though they are far less abundant here than 
in the subsequent pre-historic cities. They are also much smaller than 
those of the first city, and their incised ornamentation is identical with 
that of the whorls in the upper cities; the only difference is, that all the 
whorls of the second city, like those of the first, are of a black colour. 

The shallow as well as the deep plates are here all wheel-made, and 
precisely of the same rude fabric as those of the third city (see Nos. 461— 
468, p. 408); the only difference being in the colour, which is here 
brownish, whereas it is light yellow in the following city. In fact, except 
a certain class of yellow pitchers, which are plentiful in the following 
cities, and of the same rude fabric as the plates, these plates, though 
њав, are almost the rudest pottery found at Hissarhk. Му eee. 
Mr. Joseph Hampel, keeper of the collection of coins and antiquities of 
the Hungarian National Museum in Buda-Pesth, informs me that plates 
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of an identical shape and fabric have been found frequently at Magyarad 
in Hungary. 

But there also occur in all the strata of the second city large quan- 
tities of fragments of hand-made lustrous-blaek deep plates; but, as has 
been said, none of them has here a trace of those horizontal tubular 
holes for suspension in the rim which characterize the bowls and plates 
of the first city. 

I never found a trace of columns in any one of the five pre-historic 
cities of Hissarlik; hence it is certain that no columns of stone existed 
there. Moreover, the word «wy never occurs in the J/ad, but only in the 
Odyssey, where columns of wood seem to be meant. In a house, at a depth 
of about 40 ft., I found a prettily-carved and very hard piece of limestone 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































No, 181, Block of Limestone, with a socket, in which the pivot of a door 
may have turned. (About 1:7 actual size, Depth, 40 ft.) 


in the form of a crescent, with a round hole 1}in. deep in the centre of it, 
and I suppose that it may have been used as the support for the fold of a 
door; I represent it here under No, 181. | 


CHAPTER VIT. 
THE THIRD, THE BURNT CITY. 


I wave already shown that the site of the second city must have 
been deserted for a long time before it was again built upon. The new 
settlers began, as M. Burnouf remarks, “with levelling the débris upon 
the ruins of the Second City: they filled the cavities and ravines with 
stones and other material in many places only with ashes or clay, inter- 
laid with clay cakes (galettes).” 

The great wall ¢ on the view No. 144, which their predecessors had 
built on the south side, did not appear strong enough to them, because it 
sloped at an angle of 45°, and could, consequently, be very easily scaled. 
They therefore built just before it, on the south side, the large wall 
marked b on No. 144, which slopes to the south at an angle of 15° 
from the vertical line, whilst on the north side, where it faces the old 
wall e, it was built up vertically. In this manner there was formed 
between the two walls a great triangular hollow, which was filled up 
with earth. My excavations in this hollow have proved that it is pure 
earth, without any intermixture of débris. But, like the wall e, this 
second wall b does not consist altogether of solid masonry. Two walls, 
each from 4 to 6 ft. thick, were erected, the one vertically at the foot of 
the sloping wall e, the other at a distance of from 4 to 6 ft. to the south 
of the former, ascending on the south side at an angle of 75°, the space 
between the two walls being filled up with loose stones. In this way the 
outer wall, the southern face of which ascends at an angle of 75^ with the 
horizon, or slopes at an angle of 15? from the vertical line, served as a sort 
of retaining wall for the loose stones, whose ponderous pressure it could 
probably not have sustained had it been built perpendicularly. : Both these 
walls consist of small stones joined with clay; they do not appear to con- 
tain a single wrought stone: but the flattest side of the stones having been 
put outside, the face of the wall presents a tolerably smooth appearance. 
The top of this wall was, like that of the wall e, paved with larger stones; 
and, the two walls c and b being of equal height, and the hollow between 
them being filled up with earth to a level with the surface of the coping 
of the walls, a flat terrace was obtained, 100 ft. long by 40 ft. wide on 
the east, and 23 ft. on the west side. I found this flat space covered 
to the height of from 7 to 10 ft. with ruins of buildings, of slightly-baked 
bricks, which, having been exposed to an intense heat in the great confla- 
gration by which this third city was destroyed, had been partly vitrified 
by means of the silica they contained. These bricks had suffered so much 
from the fire that they had decayed into formless masses, among which I 
rarely found entire bricks well preserved. The really enormous masses 
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of pottery, saddle-querns of trachyte, whorls, &e., contained in these 
shapeless masses of bricks and red wood-ashes, can leave no doubt that 
they belonged to tower-like inhabited buildings, which served both as an 
ornament ond as works of defence for the walls. 

As I have before stated, to these third settlers is also due all the 
masonry of small stones of a reddish colour, which we see on both sides of 
the entrance to the gate. The work of their predecessors, the people of 
the second city, can easily be recognized by the large blocks of white lime- 
stone with which they built, and which may be seen in the lower courses 
of the parapets on the view No. 144. As has been before explained, 
to the second settlers must also be attributed the pavement of the road, 
consisting of large flags of white limestone, whereas to the third settlers 
evidently belongs the superposed new pavement of large flags of a reddish 
colour, which visitors will easily discern on the whole of the lower part 
of the road; while on the upper part of it the reddish flags have crumbled 
away from contact with the air, as they had been exposed to an intense 
heat in the conflagration. The reddish flags of this second pavement 
rest upon the white flags of the whole road; there is no earth or débris 
between them. 

I have not been able to trace the handiwork of the third settlers in 
the building of the large wall, which continues from the gate in a north- 
westerly direction, and which is but a prolongation of the great internal 
wall, marked с on No. 144, and а on the little sketch No. 145. But the 
shapeless crumbling masses of slightly-baked bricks, mixed with large 
quantities of wood-ashes and stones, with which both this wall and the 
gate were covered to a depth of 7 and 10 ft., testify to the vastness of the 
works of defence which had been erected here by the third settlers ; 
because they, and they alone of all the different pre-historic peoples who 
lived here, used bricks. The masses of objects found in these heaps of 
brick-débris in the gate, as well as on the wall which proceeds in a north- 
westerly direction from it, can leave no doubt that here, as well as on 
the great flat space formed by the walls b and с on No. 144, were tower- 
like, densely-inhabited, works of defence. 

If, as there can be no doubt, the wall of large boulders on the north 
side (в, in the engraving No. 2, p. 24) belongs to the second city, then 
certainly the third city, which now occupies us, was on the east side much 
smaller than its predecessor, because its walls, which I have brought to 
light throughout their whole circuit, stop 230 ft. short of the wall of large 
boulders. To the south, on the contrary, it is somewhat larger, because, 
while the prolongation of the wall e on No. 144 continues to the east, the 
prolongation of the wall on the same plate continues at first in a south- 
easterly direction, where it forms the projection marked d, which was a 
buttress; it runs thence some distance to the east, and then bends at a 
sharp angle to the north-west.?_ The prolongation of this wall consists of 
only a few courses of slabs, which have been laid on the débris of the 
second city. For this reason, and from the consequent weakness of the 





! See Plan I. (of Troy). 2 See Plan I. (of Troy). 
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stone wall, the brick walls by which it was surmounted were not built 
directly upon it. An agglomeration of clay cakes (galettes) was first laid 
on this wall to give it greater solidity, and on these clay cakes the brick 
walls were built. M. Burnouf, who studied this singular sort of construc- 
tion for a long time, has given me the following interesting details. on the 
subject :— 

“Clay Cakes (galettes).—Yelow clay is still employed to the present 
day in the villages of the Troad to form the coatings of the house-walls, 
and even the house-walls themselves. 

“The agglomeration of clay cakes (galettes) represented under No. 182 
may be seen on the large southern wall, at the angle of the trench in 
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No. 182, Different Layers of Clay Cakes on the great Southern Wall, at the angle of the Trench opposite the 
nine Jars. 


front of the nine jars? It is surmounted by solid brickwork 2» situ, which 
constituted part of the brick wall Above this remnant of brick wall are 
house-walls of the following city; they are inclined, and in a ruined 
condition; above them is the Hellenic wall. The clay cakes (galettes) 
may be also seen to the west and east of this point. "They appear to have 
been used in the whole of the ancient stone wall, and to have belonged to 
the brick city. Has the legend of Apollo and Poseidon been applied to this 
construction with dried clay? There are also, indeed, clay cakes (galettes) 
in the first two cities, but they are there embedded in a dark-grey mass, 
and not employed, as they are here, as part of a general architectural 
system. Тһе jars (the nine on the south side and the three at the south- 
western angle of the city) rest on a soil of yellow or dark-grey or ash- 
coloured clay cakes (galettes). The same may be said of the houses of the 
unburnt part of the city, where we find yellow clay cakes (galettes) still at 
a depth of 3 mètres (10 ft.) below the surface of the hill. Above these clay 
cakes there is a stratum of grey earth, which has been formed from the 
débris, and on this stratum the last houses were built. At the north-west 
angle of the great rampart wall, where the last treasure was found,° there 
is also a mass of clay cakes (galettes) belonging to the wall, and this mass 
was much larger before the last excavation. 

“In the gate, at the northern projection (jambage), the clay‘cakes are 
mixed with the stones; they are here made of yellow earth or of brown 
ashes, and they are covered by a burnt yellow stratum, which is derived 
from bricks. The mass of débris is composed of stones and ashes, which 
buried the gate in the conflagration, and have enlarged the city in that 


direction. 
EEE 
* See Plan I. (of Troy), s. 5 About twenty yards to the north of the 
к See the engraving No. 183, which represents place marked A on Plan I. (of Troy). 
this corner, 
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“The system of the clay cakes (galettes) has been applied on a large 
scale in the mound to the north-west, behind the quarter of the well below 
the Hellenic wall? The clay cakes (galettes) are very large there, and 
sometimes 1 metre (3 ft. 4in.) long. At the eastern angle of this mound 
we again see these clay cakes of the common size. 

“ We also see clay cakes on the top of the great brick wall’ of the city, 
at the north angle, where they served to obtain a solid basis for the 
houses which we see built upon them; we perceive the same system 
below the adjoining houses. But these houses, as well as the clay cakes 
on which they rest, belong to the following or fourth city. 

“We also see clay cakes below the little walls* to the east of and 
adjoining the gate. "They are mixed with black ashes and fragments of 
burnt bricks. 

“Jn short, the clay cakes (galettes) appear to have been a system of 
building which was generally employed in the first three, and even 
in the first four, Trojan cities, but particularly in the Third City, 
in which they served for the large constructions.” 

M. Burnouf goes on to describe the remains of the brick walls of this 
third city; his description is so clear and precise that visitors can have 
no difficulty in finding them out. 

* The Brick Walls.—No. 183 represents that portion of the brick wall 
which is in front of the nine jars (s on Plan L). At 4 are sixteen courses 
of bricks, joined with a paste 
made of crushed bricks. These 
courses of bricks reach nearly 
up to the Hellenic уа о. They 
are inclined on the outside; the 
mass of clay cakes (galettes), B, 
on which they rest, is 1°70 m. 
(5 ft. 8 in.) thick; they are . 
separated from it by a course 
of limestone. Тһе mass of 
clay cakes, в, rests on the 
large wall р, which is the 
circuit wall of the citadel. 

NEL Later on the city was enlarged 
Dmm MM by the mounds of débris thrown 
No. 183, The portion of . outside the walls. m marks 

one of these mounds of débris, 
which contains a layer of black ashes, х. м is the wall of a house which 
leans against the Hellenic wall c. 

* This brick wall continued in an easterly direction. We find it again, 
with its exterior coatings, in the ramp which M. Schliemann has left 
standing to the west of the quadrangular Hellenic structure. Here also 








5 This Hellenic wall is marked z 0 on Plan I. (of э This ramp is distinctly indicated by the 
Troy); see also the engraving No. 186 (p. 311). letter Ton Plan L, and by the letter R on Sec- 
_ 7 Marked н on Sectional Plan Ii. tional Plan IV. 

8 Ір the place marked o on Plan I. 
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the faces of this brick wall are inclined; the latter forming, at the 
angle of the citadel, a large solid mass of masonry, probably a tower or 
а buttress. 

* In the massive block of bricks at the north angle of the fortress,! it 
may be discerned, first, that the courses of bricks are inclined to that side 
on which the conflagration was severest, namely, to the east; secondly, 
that the exterior coatings on the wall indicate its thickness and direction. 

“The first massive block of bricks on the north side." —Instead of the 
stone wall we have here only one course of large flags, on which the brick 
wall rests. This course of flags passes below the first block of bricks, and 
penetrates below the second. It rests on a thin horizontal layer, formed 
of a more or less ashy earth and yellow clay. The surface of this wall is 
burnt. 

“On the stone wall or pavement is (1) a grey or black layer 6 to 
10 etm. (2:4 to 4in.) deep, of burnt shells; (2) a layer 2 to 3 ctm. 
(8 to 1:2 in.) thick, of yellow-red brick matter; (3) the massive block of 
bricks (e, a, d, on the engraving No. 184). At the foot of the east front 
of the block of bricks, for a length of 1:50 m. (5 ft.) is a coating of a 
paste of crushed bricks, and of several very thin layers of fine earth, which 
are polished on the outer side. This coating is £n situ, and inclined to the 
outside. It has sustained the action of an intense heat, whose black vapour 
(buée noire) has penetrated far into the wall. As the coating is at the foot 
of the massive block of bricks, and in an exact line with the course of large 
flags which constitutes its base, this latter was evidently the foundation of 
the brick construction. Above this brick construction is a layer of ashes 
mixed with the stones of subsequent houses, and 4 


remnants of house-walls' rise again on these ruins. Е 

Visitors will see this observation confirmed by | 2 en 

examining the neighbouring houses, whose: stone А вва d 

walls rest on ashes, which are frequently consoli- «== 
Ei 





dated by the system of clay cakes (galettes). = 

“The north side presents a vertical white coat == МЕ 
ing (с, in the engraving No. 184), similar to that ОРУ 
on the east side. Like the latter, it is inclined тоз. Те рна ы 
and parallel to a third intermediate front, b. We to explain the first, the second, 
therefore recognize here two parallel walls of bricks, ната 
the space between which is filled in with broken У "4 
bricks. The whole rests on the course of large flags already mentioned. 
The front d is uncertain, as it has been demolished. 

“The proportions of the walls represented in the engraving No. 184 
are :— 

“ The first block of bricks:? from a to b, 1:17 m. (3 ft. 11in); from b 
to e, 58 etm. (1ft. 9 in.); from c to d, 1:37 m. (4 ft. 6:8 in.). 

“ The second massive block of bricks.—The course of large flags continues 
to serve as the base of the wall. The aforesaid coating of a paste of 








1° Marked н on Plan Ш. (Section X-Y). 1 Marked T on Plan III. (Section X-Y). 
“ Marked н on Plan III. ; also represented by 2 The three blocks of bricks are marked H on 
the engraving No. 184. Plan Ш. (Section X-Y). 
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crushed bricks continues here on the east front of the wall; as does also 
the filling up of the interval between the two walls with crushed bricks. 
Also the above-mentioned white coating e, as well as the wall e d, whose 
front d is demolished, continues here. We likewise see here on the top of 
the brick construction the same layer of ashes mixed with the stones of 
subsequent houses, and on these again remnants of later house-walls.? 

“ The third massive block of bricks.—We see here the continuation of the 
coated front a, against which lean ashes which have fallen from above. 
Behind the coating we perceive the continued action of the black vapour 
(buée noire) of the intense heat which has penetrated far into the wall. We 
see the continuation of the fronts b and c, between which the space is filled 
with débris. The mark of the black vapour (buée noire) below this filling 
seems to prove that the interval between the two walls was empty before 
the conflagration, and that it served as a passage. The wall е d continues. 
The front d does not exist in the massive block; it appears to have been 
defaced by time, for on this side the bricks are shapeless. Outside we see 
ashes, fragments of pottery, shells, fragments of bricks, &c., accumulated 
against the front a. 

“Having excavated between the second and third massive blocks 
of bricks, I have found, on the regular level, the course of flags on which 
the brick wall rests; further, the filled-up interior passage and the 
coatings of the fronts. 

“ Important remark.—The east coating, which is marked a, is alone 
burnt; it is, in fact, vitrified, and has behind it the marks of the very 
dark black vapour (buée noire), which has penetrated to a great depth 
between the courses of bricks. On the other hand, the coatings b and c 
have not been touched by the fire. Besides, the matter which fills the 
passage contains fragments of bricks, pottery, stones, bones, shells, &c.,— 
all débris of the Trojan stratum. 

“Tf from the first massive block of bricks we look across the great 
northern trench on the other part of the town, we clearly discern the 
level of the buildings. It is marked by a black layer, which descends 
like black vapour (buée noire). Above it we perceive a yellow stratum of 
matter burnt by a white heat; then a grey stratum, upon which are built 
the houses of the following city. Close to the gate we see the ruins of 
houses founded on a single layer of stones; in this way the large house* 
close to the entry of the citadel has partly been built. 

“ The site of the city was raised on an average 2 to З m. (6 ft. 8in. to 
10ft.) by the conflagration ; it was also considerably enlarged in all direc- 
tions by the enormous masses of ruins and débris thrown down from the 
walls. What remained of the brick walls and the houses was buried in the 
new soil, which was composed for the most part of ashes and bricks, and of 
objects broken or defaced by the fire. This new soil is often consolidated 
by clay cakes (galettes), or by a judicious employment of the materials 
which lay on the surface. On it was built the Fourth City. I call the par- 
tieular attention of visitors to the enormous mass of débris of the third, the 





3 Marked т on Plan III, (Section X-Y). See engraving No. 188, p. 325. 
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burnt city, thrown from within into and before the gate. This débris con- 
sists for the most part of ashes and calcined stones from the neighbouring 
houses. This mass of burnt débris covered the gate, and inereased the 
city considerably to the south. 
On this accumulation the new E 
settlers built, to the right des Рт ено —- а 
and left from the points д and MD "xr ee 


в (No. 185), houses the walls iE and broke” p" 


8 brown ashe 
of which may still be seen 
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in the massive block of débris Pavement of the Gate 
in front of the gate The No. 185. Débrisof the Burnt City at the Gate, 


form of the strata of débris 
before the gate shows a depression, which goes far to prove that the 
inhabitants of the fourth city continued to go in and out by the very 
same road. But this is not at all surprising, because the roads to the 
country commenced and ended at this point.” 

The engraving No. 186 represents the north-west angle of the great 
wall built by the second settlers, and which continued to be used by the 
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inhabitants of the third, the burnt city, as the substruction for their brick 
work of defence. The reader will be astonished to see in this wall a 
passage filled with clay cakes, which could have no other object than to 
consolidate it. "To the left of the wall are slanting layers of débris, which 
descend at an angle of exactly 45°, and of which a small portion close to 
the wall contains fragments of pottery peculiar to the second city, and 
must, consequently, belong to it. Then follow the slanting strata of 
débris of the third, the burnt city, which visitors recognize at a glance by 
their calcined condition. All these layers of débris are very compact, and 
almost as hard as limestone. The great Hellenic wall, which we see 
to the left, could therefore be erected upon them without any foundations. 
To the left of the Hellenic wall are masses of light débris intermixed with 
fragments of pottery of the Roman period. | 





* This massive block of débris is marked г оп Plan I. ; see also Plan IV., Section Z/-Z'. 
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From this north-west angle the great wall of the second city proceeds 
in an easterly direction; its prolongation may be followed up as far 
as my great northern trench, 
beyond which it appears again. 
The third settlers, the inhabit- 
ants of the burnt city, used it 
only as a substruction for their 
briek fortifications as far as the 
first massive blocks of bricks, to 
the left in entering the great 
trench from the north side. 
Whilst the great wall of the 
second city continues in the same 
direction eastward, the brick wall 
of the third, the burnt city, ran 
from this point in a south-east- 
erly direction, as represented by 
the accompanying Section No, 187 
and the Plan I. (of Troy). It 
must, however, be distinctly 
understood that for some distance 
from the block a on No. 187 the 
brick wall rested only on a single 
course of large unwrought flags 
of limestone. A little further on 
(probably already before the block 
marked & on the same Section), 
the great substruction wall of 
stones, which I have brought to 
light from the point B to the 
point р, where it was accidentally 
demolished, begins again. It may 
be seen peeping out of the ruins 
a few yards beyond the point à 
in the direction of в, but I 
suppose it must begin again a 
few yards from 6, in the direc- 
tion towards A. 

It appears strange indeed 
that this great substruetion wall 
should be missing for a short 
distance. Can the inhabitants 
have been forced by the approach 
of an enemy to hurry the build- 
ing of the wall, so as to con- 
struct their brick wall for a short distance merely on a single course 
of flags? = Е 

9 See the engraving No. 184. The block is marked н on Plan III. (Section X-Y). 
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following the exterior line of the Great Wall. 
mounds a, b, c, are entirely or partly formed of bricks in situ, which rest on the basement a, в, and which have belonged to the wall of Troy. 





15 
Section of the remnants of the brick wall of the Third City, from north-west to south-cast, 


No. 187. 
is identical with the letter н of Plan II., marks the surface of the hill before the excavation. In the space p the débris and the pavement have been taken away 


A, B, upper level of the old stone wall below the bricks. 
during the excavations, 
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As will be seen by the Plan I. (of Troy), this Third City was of tri- 
angular form. Its south-east corner alone has not been reached by the 
flames, but all the rest has been burnt. M. Burnout remarks, that “ during 
the conflagration the wind must have driven the flames from the south- 
west (that is, from the direction of the gate) to the north-east, because 
nearly all the treasures were found on the south-west side. In that part 
of the city which lies towards the middle of the eastern wall, was one of 
the great centres of the conflagration. In the débris of this centre we see, 
one above the other, (1) the black vapour (buée noire), which has deeply 
impregnated the soil; a heap of débris, which has been exposed to an 
intense heat, and which, in falling, has broken some large jars into frag- 
ments; a layer of ashes mixed with stones, bones, burnt shells, &e.: 
(2) a second time the marks of the black vapour (buée notre), with a series 
of beams; then a second layer of débris, reduced by an intense heat; 
ashes; a black line; finally, brick earth which has been exposed to an 
intense heat, and on the top earth which also shows the action of fire. All 
these débris together are 4 metres (13 ft.) deep; the house from which 
they are derived must have been two, perhaps three, storeys high: it was 
sustained on the south side by a wall 1 mètre (3 ft. 4 in.) thick.” 

The ground-floors of the houses consist generally of clay laid on a bed 
of débris, and in this case they are nearly always vitrified and form a 
porous mass with a lustrous green glassy surface, but sometimes the clay 
is laid on large horizontal flags, and in this case they have exactly the 
appearance of asphalt floors. In the former case they are generally 
0-40 in. to 0°60in., in the latter 0°35in., thick. In many cases the 
heat has not been intense enough to vitrify more than the surface of the 
ground-floors, and in this case the rest resembles pumice-stone in appear- 
ance and hardness. 

For a very long distance on the north side there was, at a depth of 
from 26 to 30 ft., a sort of vitrified sheet, which was only interrupted by 
the house-walls, or by places where the clay had been laid on flags. All the 
floors of the upper storeys, and even the terraces on the top of the houses, 
consisted of beams, laid close together and covered with a similar thick 
layer of clay, which filled all the interstices between the beams, and was 
made to present a smooth surface. This clay seems to have been more or 
less fused in the great catastrophe by the burning of the beams, and 
to have run down; in fact, only in this manner can we explain the 
presence of the enormous mass of vitrified lumps in the ruins, which 
are either shapeless or of a conical form, and often from 5 to 6 in. thick. 
My lamented friend, the late Staff-surgeon Dr. Edward Moss, who, as 
before mentioned, when on board H.M.S. Research in Besika Day, fre- 
quently visited my exeavations in October and November 1878, maintained 
that these vitrified floors had been produced by the action of intense heat 
on the surface of the underlying clay, the straw in the latter supply- 
ing the siliea for the formation -of an alumina glass. He informed me 
further that he exposed to a white heat a fragment of this clay, and even 
some of the fragments of the very coarsest pottery, and that they vitrified 
at the corners. But it still remains unexplained, why the clay floors 
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laid on the large flags should in no instance have been vitrified. І 
presume that their asphalt-like appearance is merely due to the black 
vapour (bude noire) by which they are impregnated. The action of the fire 
upon them has been so great that even the flags below them bear the 
marks of the intense heat to which they have been exposed; but still 
the clay is black throughout, and neither baked nor vitrified. Like the 
present village houses of the Troad, the Trojan houses must have had a 
very thick terrace of clay to protect them against the rain, and all this clay 
has contributed largely to produce the enormous accumulation of débris, 

According to M. Burnouf’s measurement, the ordinary dimensions of 
the bricks of this third city are 52 ctm. x 43 x 133 (20:8in. x 17:2 x 
5'4). The cement with which the bricks are joined is made of brick 
matter, probably of erushed bricks and water, and is generally from 
0:4in. to 2 in. thick. The bricks are invariably mixed with straw, 
but they show different degrees of baking: some appear to have been 
merely dried in the sun and not to have been baked at all; others are 
slightly baked; others, of a reddish colour, are more thoroughly baked. 
M. Burnouf even found some bricks in the interior of the great wall 
which had been over-baked, for they are vitrified on the surface without 
having been exposed to the intense heat of the conflagration. But it 
must be distinetly understood that, as there were no kilns, the bricks 
were baked in an open fire, and hence none of them have either the 
appearance or the solidity of the worst of our present bricks. All the 
bricks which have been exposed to the intense heat of the conflagration 
are, of course, thoroughly baked, or rather thoroughly burnt, for they 
have lost their solidity by their exposure to the intense heat. 

“The architecture of the houses of this third city is,” as Virchow? 
observes, *exactly the prototype of that architecture which is still in use 
in the villages of the Troad. If we ride through such a village and enter 
one or more of the houses, we get a series of views which correspond with 
what we see in the ancient city. But this is not surprising, for it must 
be considered, in the first place, that, owing to its insalubrity, the Plain 
of Troy could never be the field of a great colonization. There are neither 
important remains of ancient settlements, nor are the few places now 
inhabited of any significance. On the contrary, they are poor little 
villages with wide lands attached. The few inhabitants have evidently 
also contributed but little to introduce a new culture. They have almost 
no connection with abroad ; roads, in the modern sense of the word, do not 
exist, and probably never have existed, in the Plain of Troy. This fact 
agrees with the peculiarities of the soil, which nearly everywhere engenders 
malaria. But just in proportion as a richer colonization, a more perfect 
agriculture, and in general a greater development of the higher arts of 
peace, are rendered difficult by the soil, in the same proportion have the 
inhabitants, though they are no nomads, always preferred the occupation 
of the herdsman. This is the second circumstance which expiains the 





7 See his Lecture to the Anthropological Congress at Strassburg, Aug. 13, 1879, and his 
Beiträge zur Landeskunde der Troas; Berlin, 1879. 
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continuance of primeval habits. Herdsmen have slighter pretensions to 
domestic settlement than agriculturists and artisans. They live much 
in the open air; the house is of secondary interest to them. The herds 
of the Trojans consist, to the present day, just as Homer described them, 
of a multitude of horses, sheep, and goats. Horned cattle, and especially 
hogs, are out of all proportion rarer. But horses are still bred in such 
multitudes, that the Homeric description of the wealth of king Erich- 
thonius, who had 3000 mares, is still applicable to certain regions. There 
are probably in the Troad more horses than men; it is, consequently, 
never difficult to get a horse. 

“Under such circumstances, and as if it were an expression of the 
conservative disposition of the population, the ancient architecture has been 
preserved. On the levelled soil the house-walls of unwrought quarry- 
stones are generally built up to a little more than a man’s height. These 
walls enclose store-rooms which are used as cellars, as well as stables for 
domestic animals. Sheep and goats are not housed in such stables; for 
the winter and very bad weather there are half-open shanties or sheds, 
under which they are driven. Even camels remain in the open air; they 
may be seen lying in large troops in the night in the courtyards or in 
the streets, and on the public places, always with those wooden fastenings 
on the back, on which saddle and luggage are put. Stables are, therefore, 
only kept for horses and cows, as well as sometimes for hogs. 

“ Above this stone ground-floor is raised the storey containing the 
habitation, the bel étage proper. Its walls consist, as they consisted of 
old, of clay bricks, which far exceed in size those we are accustomed 
to see. They are large quadrangular plates, sometimes a foot in length 
and breadth, and from 3 to 4in. thick; commonly but slightly baked, or 
dried in the sun. The clay of which they are made has been previously, 
and often very abundantly, kneaded with the cuttings of straw, which are 
obtained by the mode of threshing in use here. The clay is taken just 
as the heavy land offers it; the dirt of the street, so abundant in wet 
weather, is used as cement. The substance of both bricks and cement 
is, therefore, not very different; but the one may easily be distinguished 
from the other by the mixture of the straw cuttings with the clay bricks. 
These latter receive from it a lighter colour, whilst the cementing dirt 
exhibits a darker grey or bluish colour and a more equal quality. 

“The enclosing walls of the courts and gardens are made in a like 
manner. Sometimes they consist of stones, and in that case they often 
contain fragments of ancient house or temple buildings, blocks of marble, 
sometimes still bearing inscriptions. But most frequently they also 
are made of clay bricks; the top of the walls is protected by a cover, 
generally of a vegetable nature. On the shore sea-weed is employed; in 
the neighbourhood of the forest, the bark of trees; elsewhere, reeds and 
shrubs. These court and garden walls are commonly joined to the house- 
walls. As they are nearly always of much more than a man’s height, 
the whole presents the character of a small fortress. 

“Clay walls are, of course, much exposed to destruction. Fortunately, 
on the whole, it doés not rain much in the Troad. For comparatively 
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a long time there is dry weather, the effect of which, however, is in some 
degree compensated by the very constant sea-winds. Strictly speaking, 
there is scarcely a single wind in the Troad which is not a sea-wind; 
almost all winds are wet, which circumstance makes the climate, even in 
the hot days, very agreeable. The prevalent dry weather preserves the 
clay walls of the houses, They are, besides, protected by the wide 
projecting roof, as well as by the galleries which are built all round 
the bel étage, and particularly on the west side. 

“This mode of building explains two things: there is no need for 
direct access to the ground-floor; people descend into it from above, as 
into an underground cellar. For this reason very commonly the stone 
walls run on without interruption, having no other entrance than the 
yard-gate. The access to the habitation is by a staircase, which leads at 
once into the house, and onto the universal verandah or terrace, which is 
raised upon the stone wall at the level of the bel étage: it is the place 
where part of the household work is done, and where the inmates remain 
in the cooler time of the day. 

“Owing to the neglected condition of the country, one has not seldom 
the opportunity of seeing such houses in decay; in fact, modern ruins. 
Of this I saw the most striking example in Yerkassi Kioi, situated just 
opposite to Hissarlik on the western side of the plain, which always 
lay before our eyes as the dominating point of the landscape. There 
is a large old castle there. I was told that it had been built by an 
Armenian; but, though it had been arranged like a fortress, he had 
nevertheless thought it advisable to withdraw from the unsafe country. 
So the property had passed over for a trifle into the hands of the 
Turkish Government. At present it is managed as a farm on behalf 
of the Minister of War, or rather the chief of artillery, and partly by 
soldiers. The consequence is that, for the most part, the houses have 
been &bandoned and fallen into ruins. Here, therefore, was an excellent 
object of comparison with Hissarlik. 

“When it rains in the Troad, it pours in torrents. When the roof 
of a house is destroyed, the rain gradually washes down the clay 
bricks, and finally there remains nothing standing but the stone wall, 
which ultimately also begins to collapse. The ruins of Yerkassi 
Kioi, therefore, presented exactly the appearance of the excavations at 
Hissarlik. 

“In the house of the king the stone walls are proportionally high 
and more carefully joined, but they also consist of unwrought irregular 
quarry-stones. This material is evidently not fetehed from a distance. 
The whole ridge, on the last spur of which Hissarlik lies, consists of 
tertiary and principally fresh-water limestone, which forms horizontal 
strata. These can easily be broken into large fragments; and such frag- 
ments, as rude as when they come from the quarry, are used in the walls 
of the ancient cities of Hissarlik. Only the stones which were required 
for particularly important points, such as corner-stones, have been in 
some places a little wrought. For the rest, there is no trace of a regular 
manipulation, or of the working of smooth surfaces, on any of these 
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stones. Everywhere the same rude form appears, just as it is used 
at the present day by the inhabitants of the Troad. 

“Many of the house-walls form enclosed squares without any entrance ; 
others have a door. The former were, therefore, evidently stores, into 
which access was only possible from above; that is, from the house. 
In these more or less cellar-like recesses are the jars, which are often 
so large that a man can stand upright in them without being seen, 
and which are often ranged in rows of 4 or 6 in one cellar. Many of 
them have been destroyed by the falling of the houses or by the fire, 
and only a few have been preserved intact. In a few instances only 
these jars were found partly filled with burnt grain; but there can be 
no doubt that all of them served for the preservation of food, wine, or 
water. Those lower recesses must, therefore, be considered as store- 
rooms, in which the inmates of the houses put all they needed for 
their sustenance. The habitation proper was evidently on the bel étage, 
and, therefore, in rooms whose walls consisted essentially of bricks. But 
one thing remained for some time unintelligible to me. In several places 
we found in the walls large quadrangular or cubical hollow places, which 
contained large masses of burnt matter, particularly calcined vegetables. 
The enigma was solved when I saw the internal arrangement of the 
present houses, in which the fireside is still established in a niche of the 
house-walls. There can, consequently, be no doubt that the firesides were 
arranged in the same manner in the third or burnt city of Ilium. 

* But, in many places, parts of the clay brick walls form shapeless 
masses. This has been produced in a twofold manner. One part has 
been exposed to the conflagration, and has been changed by it in very 
different degrees. We see there all the transitions from the common 
effects of fire to complete combustion. Most frequently the clay masses 
have been fused to a glassy flux. In proportion to the vehemence of 
the heat, the fusion has penetrated to various depths. For the most part, 
the clay bricks have only externally a sort of surface glaze, but sometimes 
the interior is also vitrified, or has even become a sort of pumice-stone, 
like sponge, full of blisters. Finally, in many places there has occurred 
only that little change which is produced by the baking of our bricks. 
These burnt masses have a great extent. It is in the highest degree 
surprising to see what piles of them lie one upon the other. It must 
have been a fearful conflagration which has destroyed nearly the whole 
city. 

“ Тһе other kind of change which the bricks have undergone has been 
their disintegration, such as I saw in its first stage at Yerkassi Kioi. 
When the roofs had fallen in or had been burnt, and when the masonry 
had been freely exposed to the influences of the atmosphere, the clay 
brieks of the walls were gradually softened, disintegrated, and dissolved, 
and from them has been essentially formed the greater part of the 
unstratified masses of earth, which, to the wonder of all who see them, 
have in some places aceumulated to enormous masses, and have pushed 
themselves in between the remnants of the buildings. 

“Tn all the strata of ruins and débris of Hissarlik there is found a 
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large mass of remnants of food. Some of these are better, others worse 
preserved. The best preserved of all are the Conchylia. I have made, as 
far as possible, a complete collection of all the species which occur, and 
М. von Martens has had the kindness to identify them.* A glance at this 
collection suffices to show that the Trojans were very dainty. There are 
oysters and sea-mussels, especially oysters in such masses that whole 
strata consist almost exclusively of them. This cannot astonish us. We 
must consider what a quantity of oysters is required to satisfy one’s 
hunger at a meal. Such Conchylia are found already in the débris of the 
first city. I even collected some specimens near the virgin soil. The 
Conchylia which were eaten here in antiquity are, however, generally the 
same as those which are still eaten on the shores of the Hellespont, and 
which we. had frequently on our table. Thus Cardium especially is much 
eaten raw; on the banks of the Kalifatli Asmak I have seen at different 
places whole heaps of empty shells. They are also very plentiful in the 
third or burnt city, and, like the oyster-shells, they are for the most part 
blackened by the fire. I seldom found closed shells, At all events, the 
Cardium-shells form by far the greatest part of these kitchen remains. 
But in general the oysters preponderate in the strata of all the pre- 
historic cities here. It is different with the fancy shells. Apart from 
certain ornamental shells, like Columbella, Trochus, and Pectunculus, 
whose shells are perforated at the lock, like the shells in certain South 
European caverns, the purple fish deserves particular mention. This 
occurs more particularly in the highest stratum below the wall of Lysi- 
machus, at a time when the painted pottery was in fashion. At one place 
I found a whole layer formed exclusively of cut or crushed murex-shells. 
Otherwise they occurred but seldom, and always mixed up with other débris. 
Remains of fish are likewise extraordinarily abundant. Accumulations 
of fish-scales and small fish-bones, vertebrz, &c., particularly of Percoidae, 
formed sometimes whole layers a hand high. I found less frequently 
vertebrse of very large tunny-fish and sharks. I was much surprised at 
seeing that remains of tortoises were altogether missing. This animal 
(according to Mr. Peters, Testudo marginata, Schöpf) is so plentiful in 
the Troad, that one can hardly take a step in the country without seeing 
it. On the banks of the rivers, in the rivers themselves, on the fields 
and heaths, it can be seen in large numbers, particularly when the sun . 
shines; and when it is pairing time, there are most ridieulous scenes, 
particularly among rivals. But just as the present Trojan never thinks 
of eating tortoises or of using their shell, so was it with his predecessors 
in ancient times. 

“The bones of higher vertebrate animals are more abundant in the 
ruins of Hissarlik. Of birds there are but few. Though I carefully 
collected every bird's bone that I met with, yet I could not obtain many. 
Mr. Giebel, of Halle, who has kindly identified them, recognized bones of 
Cygnus olor, Anser cinereus, and A. segetum, as well as of a small kind of 
Falco or Cireus. These are all wild birds. I endeavoured in vain to find 





8 Sce in pp. 114-116 the names of all the species which have been collected by Prof. Virchow. 
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a bone of a domestic bird, especially of a domestic fowl. I believed 
І could the more certainly hope to find such, as I saw in Mr. Calvert's 
possession at Thymbra (Batak), among the objects collected at the 
Hanai Tepeh, an egg, which I held to be a hen's egg. At all events, 
I found nothing of the kind at Hissarlik. It, therefore, appears that 
the domestie fowl was not used there. 

“In moderate quantities, but in all the strata, occurred bones of 
domesticated mammalia; but not by any means in such large quantities 
that the inhabitants of the ancient cities could be credited with being 
essentially meat-eaters. Nevertheless, there could be gathered a supply 
of bones large enough to give specimens of them to all the museums of 
Europe. But as the greater part of these bones were erushed, and as it 
was not my principal object to make osteological investigations, I have 
brought away with me only a small number of bones that can be dis- 
tinctly identified, especially jaw-bones. From these it can be recognized 
that the domestie animals chiefly represented here are the sheep and 
the goat, and next to them horned cattle. Of pigs, horses, and dogs I 
only found traces now and then. From this it is evident that, the cat 
excepted, all the essentially domestic animals existed, but that—as is still 
the case in the East, and even in Greece—oxen were only slaughtered 
exceptionally, and therefore that the meat which served for food was by 
preference taken from sheep or goats. I do not, of course, maintain that 
horses or dogs were eaten: their presence within the old ruins only 
shows that the inhabitants did not take the trouble to throw the carcases 
out of the city. 

“Of wild mammalia, I found bones of stags and hares. Horns of 
fallow-deer and boar-tusks have been collected in large numbers. 
Generally speaking, the study of the animal matter which I collected in 
the strata of Hissarlik proves the stability of the Trojan manner of 
life with reference to the culture of husbandry. To the present day, 
as has been already stated, herds of sheep and goats, next to those of 
horses and horned cattle, form the chief wealth of the Trojans. Camels 
and buffaloes were probably introduced at a later period; but they are 
still possessed only by the more wealthy, whilst the common peasant does 
without them. 

“From the bones were made quantities of small instruments, especially 
scrapers, awls, and needles. But their forms are so trivial, that they 
might belong with equal right to any pre-historie settlement. Nothing 
could be more easy than to pick out from the ruins of these ancient 
cities a collection of bone and stone instruments, which, if they were 
found alone, would suffice to allot to these strata a place among the 
beginnings of civilization. 

“But the vegetable food found along with them, and that in a sur- 
prising quantity, proves to us that even the most ancient layers belong to 
a settled, that is, an agricultural population. Especially in the third, the 
burnt city, there are found in some places very large quantities of burnt 
grain, whole coherent layers, partly in their original position, but fre- 
quently in such a manner as to make it evident that, in the breaking 
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down of the buildings, the grain fell from higher places into lower. Thus, 
the bottom of some of the holes, resembling fireplaces, was especially 
covered with large layers of carbonized grain. Among this grain the 
most abundant is wheat, of which very large quantities could have been 
gathered. The grains of it are so small that it comes very near to 
rye? Much more rarely, but in several places at some distance from each 
other, I found in the burnt city, in small quantities, but also in heaps, a 
leguminous plant, whose caleined, roundish, angular grains reminded me 
somewhat of pease. But Dr. Wittmack has determined them to belong 
to the bitter vetch (Ervum Ervilia, L.). Hence may be decided the old 
question of the signification of the word épéguw0os.  Mamifestly the first 
two syllables correspond to Ervum. Certainly the words Erbse (‘pease ’) 
and dpoBos (‘ chick pease’) ™ belong to the same family of languages, but 
at an early epoch a certain distinetion had been established in their 
employment, and the pease proper ought to be excluded from the ancient 


Trojan agriculture." 





э Dr., Wittmack  (Monatsschrift des Vereins 
zur Beförderung des Gartenbaues in den Künigl. 
preussischen Staaten, October 1879) has exa- 
mined this wheat and recognized in it a parti- 
cular variety, which he calls * Triticum durum, 
var. trojanum.” 

10 Victor Hehn, Kulturpflanzen und Hausthiere 
tn ihrem Uebergang aus Asien mach Griechenland 
und Italien, sowie in das übrige Europa ; Berlin, 
1874, p. 187. 

11 [n the Appendix to his Beiträge zur Landes- 
kunde der Troas Prof. Virchow proves, however, 
that pease (Erbsen) really existed at Troy. І 
give here a literal translation of the whole Ap- 
pendix, as it contains a great deal of interesting 
information :— 

“Somewhat late there has arrived here a parcel 
of seeds from the Troad, which I had ordered in 
order to compare them with the carbonized 
seeds of the burnt city at Hissarlik. Dr. Witt- 
mack has had the kindness to determine them. 
Tadd here a specification of them. 

“1. Ervum Ervilia L., Ervilie, lentil-vetch. 

“2. Dolichos melanophthalmus D. C., black- 
eyed long bean. 

“8. Phaseolus vulgaris albus Haberle, common 
white bean, of various sizes, mixed with some 
PA. vulg. glaucoides Alef. (Ph. ellipticus ame- 
thystinus, v. Mart.) some Ph. vulg. ochraceus 
Savi, and one Ph. vulg. Pardus carneus, v. Mart. 
(light-coloured panther-bean). (Transitions fre- 
quently occur with beans.) 

“4, Vicia Faba L., hog's bean, for the most 
part very large. 

“5. Cicer arietinum L., album Alef., chick- 
pea, white. 

“6. Lathyrus sativus L., chickling-vetch ; 
white, with more or less rust-coloured dapples 
(in German, Schecken), which proceed from the 
navel, and cover, in some cases, the whole seed- 
corn. It thus shows the transition from Z. sat. 
albus Alef. to Г. sat. coloratus Alef.; but the 


rust-brown dapples (in German, Schattirung) 
are also frequent on pure L. sat, albus. 

“7, Avena orientalis ?, flava, Kórnicke, brown- 
yellow oats. Mixed with this: 1, barley ; 2, 
rye; 3, Lolium temulentum L.; 4, one single 
very small wheat-grain, of Triticum sativum 
L.; 5, one single larger (eviscerated) grain of 
Tr. durum Desf.; 6, a grain of Bromus 
secalinus L.?; 7, a fruit of Alopecurus; 8, a 
fruit of Anchusa sp., belonging to the section 
Buglossum — perhaps А. Jtalica Retz, perhaps 
A. Barrelicri D. C., the granulation of the 
little nut being missing; 9, a fruit of Alsi- 
nearum sp. 

*8. Sorghum vulgare, Pers. Durrha, millet 
of Mauritania, white (Andropogon Sorghum 
album, Alefeld). 

“9, Yellow maize (Indian corn) with 14 
lines or rows, Zea Mays autumnalis Alef.; 
clubs 244 centimètres (nearly 10 in.) long; 
below the rows are irregular, and the diameter 
is there 6 centimètres (2; in.), above 3*7 centi- 
mètres (nearly 14 in.); grains for the most 
part very regular, somewhat flatly pressed. 

* 10, Red maize, with 14 lines or rows, Zea 
Mays rubra Bonaf: clubs shorter than the, 
former, 153 centimètres (6! in.) long: the upper 
end for 13 centimétres (3 in.) naked ; diameter, 
below 5:35 centimètres (245 in.) above 3*1 
centimètres (1455 in.). 

* 11. Gossypium herbaceum L., cotton, 

* 12,» Hordeum vulgare L., genuinum Alef., 
barley, with 4 lines. With it: 1, the above- 
mentioned oats (No. 7) in some grains ; 2, 
Sinapis arvensis L., Ackersenf; 3. Triticum 
durum, a grain; 4, Coronilla sp.; 5, several 
other weed-seeds (three grains). 

* Among these seeds the pease as well as the 
vetch are missing. On the other hand, the Zrvilia 
is represented, which was also found in the burnt 
city. The probability that épégiv6os is to be 
interpreted as * pease' would be somewhat 
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«Тһе very poetical passage in the Iliad,’ in which é¢pé8w@o: are men- 
tioned, in a metaphor taken from the process of fanning, names both this 
vegetable and the bean : * As from a broad fan on a large thresking-floor 
black-skinned beans or pease leap forth, driven by a shrill wind and 
by the winnower's power. The *black-skinned' bean is the hog's bean 
(Vicia Faba, L.),? which is still cultivated in the Troad as one of the 
most common products of the soil. I collected an abundance of carbonized 
beans in different parts of the burnt city, and, in particular, very well 
preserved ones in a place immediately before the city wall, to the left of 
the gate; whether it were that a building had fallen over the wall, or 
that the beans belonged to a still more ancient epoch. 

“Tt is certainly absolutely necessary that the two kinds of testimonies, 
of which I am treating here, should be rigorously distinguished. It is self- 
evident that the testimony of the Iliad proves nothing directly for the 
culture of a vegetable by the inhabitants of ancient Ilium, and least of all 
in a metaphor, the prototype of which may very well have been taken 
from Greece. On the other hand, the testimony of the carbonized seed is 
a positive one. Whether the old fortress were called Ilium or not, we 
now know undoubtedly that wheat, beans, and erva were cultivated in the 
plain, before the great conflagration destroyed the whole city. We know 
this with the same certainty as we now know that sheep and goats, 
horned cattle, hogs and horses, were already at that time pastured in the 
Troad ; that hares,” stags and fallow-deer, geese and swans, were at that 
time hunted. Whether the agreement of the poem with the real con- 
dition of the Troad, as it was preserved for a long time afterwards, and 
partly up to the present day, is to be rated higher or lower, I leave to 
the judgment of philologists. For the historian of human progress these 
testimonies may at all events have some importance. 

* With regard to the social condition of the ancient population, we 
have now the certainty : first, that they were agriculturists, which agrees 
with the Homerie representations; secondly, that to a large extent 
they busied themselves with the breeding of cattle and fishing: this 
latter industry they carried on, not only in the rivers, but more particu- 
larly in the sea, and from both sources they derived rich results. For 





dictory sense, and the word ought to be referred 
to the pease. 

* At all events the old botanical dispute as to 
the knowledge of the pease by the ancients has 
now been definitely decided. Among the car 
bonized seeds: from Hissarlik there occurred, 
besides, especially hog's beans and Triticum 
durum, whereas, strange to say, barley has not 


strengthened by this, if the last parcel from 
Hissarlik had not contained also carbonized 
seeds. When these grains came before me, I 
held them at once to be pease. (Zeitschr. für 
Ethnologie, 1879, vol. xi.; Verhandlungen der 
anthrop. Gesellschaft, p. 50.) But the small 
samples of burnt seeds which I had brought 
with me seemed to contradict this interpreta- 


tion, because Dr. Wittmack recognized only 
Ervum Ervilia L., and perhaps Lathyrus Cicera 
L. By the last parcel only has Dr. Wittmack 
become convinced that Pisum sativum L. abun- 
dantly exists. It can, therefore, be considered 
now as firmly established, that the pease was 
already in use in the burnt city, if not earlier 
in the Troad. Consequently the interpretation 
of épéBiw0os ought to be made in the contra- 


been found." 
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reasons easily to be conceived, fishing is not mentioned in the Iliad: if 
the coast was occupied by the Achaeans, it became impossible. Much 
more copious is the information of the Га as to the pastoral life of 
the ancient Trojans: the king himself had his principal wealth in the 
herds which his sons tended. In the main this condition has not changed 
much, down to the present day. The population still consists half of 
agriculturists, the other half of herdsmen; and fishing is carried on 
with success in the Hellespont, as well as in the Aegean Sea.” 

The late Staffsurgeon Edward L. Moss—who, as I have said, fre- 
quently gave me the pleasure of his company at Hissarlik in October and 
November 1878, and who for a great many days studied the osteology of 
this most remarkable third or burnt city—sent me the following highly 
interesting information from on board the ill-fated Atalanta, under date 
of 5th November, 1879 :—“ І cannot leave England without sending you 
a note about the bones I collected from the * burnt layers' with my own 
hands, and which, by-the-bye, so nearly brought me to grief in the 
Scamander. Since the animals are well known, I give the popular 
names: moreover, the bones are too much burnt and broken to make very 
certain of variety or species. Many of the bones are marked by sharp- 
cutting instruments, especially near their articular extremities, as if the 
carver had missed the joint. Others have been gnawed by dogs. The 
shin-bone of a deer has been used as a handle for some tool, is bored 
and notched at the lower end to receive a flint or bronze head, and is 
much worn by the hand. The marrow-bones are all broken open. The 
bones represent :— 

“Ox; a small deer-like species, probably *longifrons:'— deer; there 
are several cast antlers of red deer with the tip of the brow-tine sawn off ; 
bones are numerous :— goat :—sheep:—pig ; more abundant than any 
other . bones; the large proportion of very young animals points to 
domestication ; bones and tusks of large boars were common :—dog ; part 
of the skull and paw:—weasel ; a skull:—tlirds are represented by the 
tibia of a Teal and wing-bones of a Wader. 

* Fish; vertebre of Tunny, and of a small bony fish ; also vertebree of 
a large cartilaginous fish, and palate teeth of a Ray. 

* The mollusca include almost all the kinds now used for food in the 
Levant : — cockles :—oysters :—imussel :—scallop :—limpet :—razor | shell :— 
whelk. There is, in addition, a fragment of a Trochus; one or two 
specimens of a Cerithium vulgatum; and a Columbella rustica ; the latter 
bored as if to string it. 


4 The Scamander being suddenly swollen by the best swimmer in the world could swim 
the heavy rain during Dr. Moss’s visit at Hissarlik, through it, Iam a good swimmer myself, but 
he had, on his return, avery narrow escape. His failed to cross even the Jordan at Easter 1859, 
horse having lost its footing, he abandoned the ^ though this latter river is hardly half as broad 
animal in order that it might return to Hissarlik, as the Scamander, while its current is less rapid. 
and, being an excellent swimmer, he swam After having escaped thousands of dangers in 
through the torrent-like river and went on the Arctic seas, and after having miraculously 
foot to Besika Bay. Whoever has seen the saved himself from the Scamander, it was des- 
swollen Seamander with its powerful current tined for Dr. Moss to perish in the Atalanta. 
will wonder how it was ever possible that even 
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«I saw по human bones except those of an unborn child of about six 
months lying in an earthen pot, on a quantity of much-charred fragments 
of other bones." 

Having submitted to Professor W. H. Flower, of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, eight vertebrae of fish found by me in the third 
or burnt city, for identification, he declares one of them to be the caudal 
vertebra of Delphinus Delphis, the common Dolphin of the Mediterranean ; 
two others he finds to be the dorsal vertebre of the Tunny (Thynnus 
vulgaris); and five he recognized to be the vertebrz of a small species 
of Shark. 

A very curious petrified bone, found in the “burnt city," was sub- 
mitted by me to Mr. Wm. Davies, of the Fossil Department of the British 
Museum, who writes to me on the subject as follows :— 

“ The fossil bone submitted to me for examination is a middle caudal 
vertebra of an extinct Cetacean, allied to the Delphinidae or Dolphin 
family. It is completely mineralized, and was probably obtained by its 
ancient owner from a Miocene tertiary deposit, either in the Troad or in 
Greece. Fossil remains were objects of attraction to pre-historic man, as 
they are occasionally found—the smaller forms frequently perforated for 
ornamental wear—associated with bone and flint implements, in caves and 
Lake-dwellings, though not always derived from deposits in the imme- 
diate locality of such dwellings." 

As Dr. Moss mentions in his letter the embryo child whose bones 
he saw in my possession, I may here say that I found besides it, and also 
besides the one diseovered in an urn on the virgin soil (see p. 227), the 
bones of two more embryo children, both together with ashes on the 
bottom of fractured jars. It appears wonderful that the bodies of these 
unborn children should have been preserved, whilst all other bodies were 
burnt. In the opinion of Prof. Aretaeos, who kindly recomposed the 
first skeleton of the embryo (as I have said before), its presence in an urn 
flled with human ashes can only be explained by supposing that, the 
mother having died from the effect of her miscarriage, her body was 
burnt and her ashes put into a funeral urn, into which the unburnt body 
of the embryo was also thrown. But if this oceurred in the case of the 
embryo found in the first city, may we not suppose that it was a custom 
so general in high antiquity as to survive the first two cities, and to be 
still practised by the inhabitants of the third city ? 

As I have before mentioned,° besides the large street, which leads from 
the plain to the gate, I brought to light only one more street, or rather 
lane; it is 1-20 m.=4 ft. broad, and paved with large flags of limestone.* 
Visitors will easily find it on the east side of my great northern trench. 
There is, besides, a passage only 2ft. broad between the Trojan houses, 
running off at right angles from the street d to the N.E. 

Among the many problems which the ruins of the burnt city prosent, 
there is one which has puzzled us very much indeed. It is the shape of 
a large quadrangular chest, which is most distinctly seen in the more 


5 See p. 54. $ This street is marked d on Plan I. (of Troy). 
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northerly of the two large blocks of débris which mark the original 
height of the hill before my excavations, on the east side of my great 
central trench, and whose height is indicated as 8 mètres.” It contains 
atits bottom a large quantity of earbonized grain; the rest of the chest- 
like quadrangular space being filled with ashes and bricks, which have 
evidently fallen from above. The shape of the chest is distinctly marked 
by lines of charcoal. Now the most embarrassing thing is, that the layers 
of grain and débris in the chest continue, for some distance outside of it, 
with no other interruption than the carbonized lines. On carefully 
examining the lines of charcoal, M. Burnouf found the matter to consist 
of a burnt texture, probably of reed, and he recognized on either side of it 
a layer of earth vitrified by the conflagration. 

M. Burnouf now writes to me that he finds the following in the work 
of Xavier Raymond on Afghanistan :—“ The grain is shut up in large 
baskets placed on wooden feet, and coated over with earth, to preserve 
it from the contact of the air, and to protect it against humidity ; it is 
also preserved in large jars of raw earth, and in bags of camel’s hair.” 
M. Burnouf thinks that this account of X. Raymond might explain 
the above enigma. I admit that it must indeed have been a large 
basket in the form of a chest, coated outside and inside with earth, but 
І do not understand how this can explain the existence of the same strata 
of grain and débris outside and inside of the chest! 

By far the most remarkable of all the houses which I have brought to 
light in the third, the burnt city, is undoubtedly the mansion "= 
to Ше north-west of the gate, which I attribute to the town-chief or king: 
first, because this is by far the largest house of all; and secondly, because, 
as before stated, I found in or close to it nine out of the ten treasures 
which were discovered, as well as a very large quantity of pottery, which, 
though without painting and of the same forms as that found elsewhere, 
was distinguished, generally speaking, by its fabric. A good view of 
this royal mansion is given in the engraving No. 188, from a drawing 
made by my late lamented friend Dr. Edward Moss in November 1878, 
when the buildings in the foreground, which appear to be its depen- 
dencies, had not yet been excavated. Just in front of the entrance to 
the chief or king's mansion is an open place: this is the only open place 
in the town, and may therefore have been the Agora. This would agree 
with Homer, who tells us that the Trojans, young and old, were assembled 
in the Agora before the king’s doors. In another passage the poet tells 
us that the Trojans held a tumultuous and stormy Agora before the king’s 
door in the Acropolis of Thum.’ 

What the reader sees of the town-chief's mansion in the engraving are 
merely the walls of the ground-floor, 4 ft. 4in. high on the average, which 
consist of small uneut stones joined with earth, and also (as M. Burnouf 
finds), * with ashes containing charcoal, shells, fragments of pottery, and 


T See Plan III., Section X-Y. . 9 Il. vii. 345, 346: 
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broken bones ; with brick-matter mixed with grey earth, and with a magma 
of yellow earth and ashes. There are also in these house-walls fragments of 
bricks, more or less baked, as well as fragments of large jars supplying 
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sometimes the place of stones (in the second and third walls). The base 
of the walls is composed of small clay cakes, yellow earth, grey or brown 
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or black ashes, and fragments of bricks laid in all directions. There are 
also large pieces of charcoal, marking the place of the beams of which the 
floor seems to have consisted. 

“ The coatings of the walls are composed of the same magma as Ње 
matter with which the stones are joined. The finest coatings are 
smoothed, not with a trowel, but with a sort of whitish-yellow clay-milk, 
which has left a layer as thick as paper; there are coatings of two or 
three such layers. This painting, if we may call it so, follows all the 
sinuosities of the coating, which itself follows those of the wall. This 
clay-milk has not a uniform colour; it borrows its colour from the ground 
which it covers; it consequently seems to have been made simply with 
water, with which the surface of the coating has repeatedly been washed. 

“ The coatings which are less fine (second chamber) are composed of 
the same materials, mixed with straw, of which the projections and the 
hollows may be seen on the surface of the coating. This process is still 
in use in the country. 

“The walls of this house have not been built on a burnt soil, but 
have themselves been exposed to an intense heat in the great conflagra- 
tion. The black vapour of the intense heat has here and there penetrated 
far into them, particularly in the lower part." 

In the absence of cellars, this ground-floor served as a store-room. A 
similar practice of using the ground-floor as a store-room appears to have 
existed at the time of Homer, for we see in the Iliad’ that Hecuba 
descends to the store-room, where the skilfully embroidered vestures were 
stored. Had the store-room been on the floor inhabited by the family, 
the poet would not have said that the queen descended. If asked:—Is 
this Priam's palace as described by Homer—* But when he came to 
Priam's splendid house, adorned with polished corridors, in which were 
fifty chambers built of polished stone, all side by side. There the sons 
of Priam slept with their wedded wives. Facing these on the other side 
of the court within were built twelve covered chambers, side by side, of 
polished stone. "There the sons-in-law of Priam slept beside their chaste 
wives: "—I would answer with the verse of Virgil, 


“Si parva licet componere magnis." ? 


But Homer can never have seen the Troy whose tragic fate he describes, · 
because at his time, and probably ages before his time, the city he 
glorifies was buried beneath mountains of débris. In his time public 
edifices, and probably also royal mansions, were built of polished stones; 
he therefore attributes the same architecture to Priam's mansion, magni- 
fying it with poetic licence. 
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This building has towards the gate a corridor 40 ft. 8 in. long by 6 ft. 
wide, leading to a chamber only 7 ft. біп. long by 4ft. 6in. broad, 
in whieh the ingenious Dr. Moss discovered a gutter of hemispherical 
form; this room is nearly filled up by a huge jar 5ft. бір. high and 
4ft. Gin. broad in the body. By a doorway only 1ft. 10in. wide, 
this chamber communicates with another and larger one, which is 
12 ft. Зу in. long and 7 ft. 4 in. broad, and contains three immense jars of 
precisely the same size as that just referred to, and a somewhat smaller 
one: the pottery of the jars is upwards of 2in. thick. From this room 
we enter by a doorway, 3ft. 2in. wide, into a larger one, which runs 
parallel with the aforesaid corridor, and is 24 ft. 4in. long and 12 ft. 
broad, and leads to another chamber 10 ft. long and 8ft. broad. This is 
the best preserved part of the mansion, to which—as above said—must 
also belong the buildings which separate it from the northern part of the 
great wall. 

This large house, as well as its dependencies to the north, was buried 
9 and 10 ft. deep in mounds of bricks and yellow wood-ashes, which 
cannot but belong to the walls of the upper storeys, and go far to prove 
that these buildings had many upper floors and were perhaps five or 
six storeys high. I therefore do not see any reason why the mansion, 
with its dependencies, may not have had even more than 100 rooms, 
smaller or larger. 

The bricks are nearly all broken; I secured, however, some entire 
ones, which are 2 ft. long, 1 ft. 3 in. broad, and 35 in. thick, and which have 
been converted by the conflagration into a sort of baked brick. But far 
from rendering them more solid, the intense heat has made them for 
the most part very fragile, and it has more or less vitrified a vast number 
of them. 

As I have said before, in several directions beneath the royal mansion 
we see the walls of a much more ancient house, which we cannot but 
ascribe to the second city erected on this sacred site, because all the 
fragments of pottery which we find in the chambers of this. ancient 
mansion, immediately below the stratum of the third or burnt city, have 
on both sides that peculiar lustrous red, black, or brown colour, which is 
no longer found in the layers of the third or of the following cities. 

One of the most curious objects ever found in my excavations is 
undoubtedly a distaff, llin. long, around which is wound lengthwise a 
large quantity of woollen thread, as black as coal, evidently from being 
charred, І discovered it in the royal mansion at a depth of 28 ft. below 
the surface. According to Dr. Moss, the wood of the distaff was the stem 
of a very young tree. 

As a general rule, I may say that the stratum of this third, the burnt 
city, begins at a depth of from 22 to 23 ft., and reaches down to a depth 
of from 30 to 33ft. But there are exceptions; as, for example, imme- 
diately outside the city, on the north-east side of the city wall? we 
brought to light, at а depth of only 12 to 13 ft., a great many buildings 





з See Plan I. (of Troy), e e, N N, n a. 
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which evidently belonged to a suburb. The enormous masses of calcined 
matter and partly vitrified bricks, with which the stone ground-floors of 
the houses were filled; as well as the pottery, all of which bore marks of 
the conflagration; and finally a treasure of gold ornaments, which was 
found there at the depth of 13ft. on a house-wall, and which in quality 
and fabrie perfectly agrees with the gold ornaments found in nine different 
places in or near the royal mansion ;—all these facts leave no doubt that а 
suburb extended on that side. This suburb seems to have been inhabited 
by poor people, for the scarcity of objects found there is remarkable. On 
the ruins of these burnt buildings of the suburb are superimposed the 
buildings of the succeeding town, on which follow abruptly the vast 
substructions of the Hellenic city. Under the temple of Athené, of which 
several walls may be seen in Plan IV. (Section Z-Z, under the letter 
v), the ruins and débris of the burnt city follow almost abruptly below 
these walls; a fact of which visitors will have no difficulty in convincing 
themselves. As before stated, we find it difficult to explain this otherwise 
than by supposing that the site where this temple stood was once much 
higher, and that it had been artificially levelled to build the edifice. 

I also repeat here that all the peoples who succeeded each other on 
Hissarlik were in the habit of shooting a great part of their rubbish and 
débris from the slopes of the hill, partly perhaps merely to get rid of them, 
partly to extend the site for building upon. Besides, in the great confla- 
gration large masses of crumbling bricks and other ruins must have fallen 
from the tumbling towers or houses with which the walls were sur- 
mounted, and perhaps still larger masses of débris of the burnt city were 
shot on the slope by the new settlers. For all these reasons the ruins and 
débris of the third, the burnt city, extend for some distance, and sometimes 
for more than 60 ft. beyond its walls. But the quantity of débris and 
rubbish shot on the slope by the people of the four subsequent towns, and 
consequently the increase in width of the hill of Hissarlik, has been so 
enormous, that even if we sank a shaft 100 ft. deep on the brink of the 
present north-eastern, northern, or north-western slope, we should find no 
débris at all of the burnt city ; nay, we should probably find there nothing 
else than débris and ruins of the upper or Hellenic city. I cannot, I 
think, illustrate this better than by the accompanying engraving No. 189, 








No. 189. Mound of débris c of Plan I. (of Troy), forming the east side of the great northern trench. This engraving 
represents its west side. A marks the present slope of the hill. The layers of débris to the left appear to date 
from the construction of the marble temple. The upper house-walls, as well as those near the slope, likewise 
belong to Novum Ilium. These walls have given way under the lateral pressure of the débris. The stones in 
the middle appear to have formed the floor of a large room. А 


which represents the mound of débris (o on Plan I., of Troy), which 
visitors see to the east in entering my great trench from the north. 
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A marks the slope to the north. The whole upper portion of this mound 
as well as the upper walls and the layers indicated by slanting lines, 
contain ruins and débris of the Hellenic time. Then follow in the lowest 
layers of débris to the right, fragments of house-walls of the latest pre- 
historie city. There are in this mound no remains of the fourth or the 
third, the burnt city: to find these latter we should have to dig down at 
the right-hand corner, probably for 10 ft. or 20 ft. more. Thus it is not 
always by the depth that we can determine what belongs to the one or to 
the other city; for Hellenic figurines, which occur on the mound close to 
the surface, may be found on the slopes at a depth of 100 ft. But with 
the exception of the site of the temple of Athenó, the layers of débris 
wrrHIN the city walls sueceed each other regularly ; and if we take as a 
standard the appearance, shape, and fabrie of the pottery found there in 
the stratum of the third, the burnt city, at a depth of from 22 to 33 ft., 
we may easily discover what of the pottery, found elsewhere in a greater 
or a lesser depth, belongs to this same city. I say we may judge from 
its appearance, because the pottery which has sustained the intense heat 
of the conflagration bears the most distinct marks of it and can at once 
be recognized. 

The pottery of this third city is nearly all hand-made, and, having been 
baked at an open fire, it was certainly not more baked than that of all the 
other pre-historic cities at Hissarlik. The intense heat of the conflagra- 
tion has sufliced to bake it thoroughly in a great many instances, but by 
no means always; nay, as we distinctly see in the fracture, by far the 
greater part of the pottery is not thoroughly baked. Among that tho- 
roughly baked is certainly all the broken pottery, which was so exposed to 
the fire that the intense heat reached it on both sides; but wherever this 
has not been the case, the original baking of the pottery was only increased 
by the fire, still remaining incomplete in a great many instances. "The 
conflagration, however, has sufficed to give to most of the pottery a red 
tinge or a lustrous light or dark red colour, from the oxide of iron con- 
tained in the clay. 

In treating now of the various kinds of pottery of this third city, 
I begin with the owl-faced idols and vases, and I would repeatedly call 
very particular attention to the fact, that the idols, of which I collected 
about 700, are all of the same shape; that they represent in the rudest 
possible outlines a female form; and that, therefore, they cannot but be 
copies of the ancient Palladium, which was fabled to have fallen from 
heaven with joined feet. Now the feet cannot be imagined to be more 
joined than they are here, where the whole inferior part of the body is 
represented by a large lump. I further lay stress on the fact, that the 
shape of the idol is as truly as possible copied on and imitated by the 
vases, with the sole difference that here the characteristics of a woman 
are more distinctly shown. Either, therefore, the owl-headed vases were 
also idols; or—and this is more likely—they were sacred vases, and only 
used for the service of the goddess. 

The assertion is gratuitous, though it has been repeatedly made, that 
we have here merely rude representations of a woman made by a primitive 
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people, who did not know how to modelanything better. But that they 
were perfectly able to model symmetrical human faces, is a fact which 
I could not show better than by representing here, under No. 190, a vase- 





No. 199. Head of a Vase, with Man's Head. 
(Halfactualsize, Depth, 26 ft.) — = 
No. 191. Figure ot l'erra-cotta. (2:3 actual size. 
Depth, 26 ft.) 


head found in the burnt city at a depth of 26 ft., on which is modelled a 
man’s head with perfectly symmetrical features. I call attention to its 
Egyptian type. The mouth and the nose are very small in proportion to 
the eyes. It is of a lustrous-brown colour, and bears the marks of the 
conflagration by which it has been thoroughly baked. The terra-cotta 
figure No. 191 also represents a regular man’s face; it is of a dull yellow 
colour, and also thoroughly baked in the conflagration. The remarkable 
female figure of lead, No. 226, which I shall more amply discuss in the 
subsequent pages, represents again a complete female figure. I now beg 
the reader to compare these two figures of men and the one of a woman 

with the rude owl-faced woman on the idols Nos. 193-223, represented in 
' the ensuing pages; and those modelled on the vases Nos. 227, 228, 229, 
231, 232, 233, 238 :—and then to consider whether there is any possibility 
of admitting that a people, which could model those regular human figures, 
should have been unable to make anything better than the hideous owl- 
faced vases and idols, which far exceed in rudeness anything hitherto found 
elsewhere. But there were powerful reasons why they continued to make 
the stone idols and the owl-faced vases always of the same rude form, and 
why their successors and the successors of their successors carefully 
imitated them; nay, in the last, the uppermost pre-historic city, the 
fifth in succession from the virgin soil, owl-vases as rude as No. 229 and - 
idols like Nos. 202-222 are even more plentiful than in any of the pre- 
ceding cities. 

Why then did they continue, from the beginning to the end, to make 
such monstrous representations of their tutelary deity, if they were per- 
fectly able to represent her, both in stone and clay, in tolerable imitation 
of nature? It was because they clung with fervent zeal to the shape of 
their Palladium, which had become consecrated by the precedent of ages. 
This is by no means an isolated case, peculiar to the five Trojan cities. 
Very numerous Hera-idols of gold in the shape of cows or cow-heads, as 
well as Hera-idols in the form of a woman with a very compressed head 
and two cow-horns, were found by me in the ancient royal sepulchres of 
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Mycenae;* for which, agreeing, I think, with all archeologists, I claim 
the date of 1500 to 1200 в.с. Cow-shaped Hera-idols, as well as Hera- 
idols in the form of a horned woman or other monstrous forms, of terra- 
cotta, were also found at Mycenae, in the very lowest strata outside the 
sepulehres and in all the successive layers, without the slightest alteration 
in form or even in colour. Thus it is evident that the cow-shaped Hera, 
or Hera in the form of a horned woman, was worshipped there until 
the final destruction and abandonment of Mycenae. My explorations at 
Tiryns have brought to light similar rude idols in all the layers of rubbish 
which cover the site. But we need not go so far back. Both in Russia 
and in Greece, the most archaie images of Christ and the Holy Virgin 
are always the most prized by all true believers, and they are objeets of 
peculiar veneration. We cannot, therefore, wonder at seeing the Trojans 
of the five pre-historic cities, which succeeded each other in the course of 
ages on the hill of Hissarlik, copying and re-copying on their idols and 
sacred vases the figure of their owl-headed ôrimerés Palladium. 

Of idols of other forms, only two were found in 
the five cities; for I hold the terra-cotta figure 
No. 192 to be a toy for children and no idol. Our 
present children would hardly model a better figure. 
One of the peculiar forms of idols referred to, No. 
226, has to be described presently; the second is 
represented under Nos. 193, 194; and even this 
latter—from the breasts and the long hair on the 
back—appears to represent a female goddess. 

I further call attention to the idols Nos. 195 
and 196, 199, 200, and 201, on which the projec- i 
tions on the sides are likewise indicated. If these мо. 192. Rude figure of Terra- 
projections on the idols are not made upright, as on = йш лкы 
the vases like No. 227, it is probably owing to their асот) 
fragility, Nos. 195, 196 being a flat idol of clay, Nos. 199, 200 flat 
idols of bone, and No. 201 a flat idol of trachyte. I also call attention 









































































































































































































































Nos. 193, 194, Idol of Terra-cotta. Nos. 195, 196, Idol of Terra-cotta. 
(About haifactualsize. Depth, 26 ft.) (About halfactualsize. Depth, 23 ft.) 


to the cover of the vase No. 227, the handle of which seems to imitate 
the crest of a helmet, or the little tube (Xó$os) into which the horse- 


^ See my Mycenae, pp. 216-218, Nos. 327,328, Nos. 99-101; Pl. xix. Nos. 103-110; and 
329, 330; Plate xvii. Nos. 94-96. Coloured Plates A-D, 
5 See my Mycenae, Pl. xvii. No. 98; Pl. xviii. $ See my Mycenae, pp. 10-12, Nos. 2-11, 
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No.198. Idol of Terra- 
cotta, with owl’s face. 
(Actual size, Depth, 20ft.) 
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No. 197. Idol of Marble. Nos. 199, 200. Idols of Bone. (7:8 actual 
(2:5 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) size, Depth, 22 to 26 ft.) 


hair crest (irmovpis) was fastened; finally, to the incisions in the edge 
of the vase-cover, which cannot but be meant to indicate the hair. The 
hair is indicated in like manner on the forehead of the idols Nos. 205, 206, 
207, 216, whereas on Nos. 194, 
196, 200, and 289 it is indi- 
cated on the back. 

Nos. 193 and 194 show the 
front and back of a broken figure 
of terra-cotta; the breasts ap- 
pear to indicate that a woman 
was intended to be represented ; 
four strokes on the neck seem 
to denote her armour; only one 
of the arms has been preserved, 
which is in an upright position; 
two lines proceeding from the 
arms, and. crossing each other 
over the body, give her a war- 
like appearance; her long hair 
is distinetly marked on the back 
of the head. Nos. 195, 196 re- 
present the very rude terra- 
cotta idol referred to before; it 
is so rudely made that the eyes, 
for instance, are above the eye- 
brows, and the vulva just below 

the beak, but still the form is 
= н that of all the other idols: the 
No aor oei рало ny E long scratchings on the back, 
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indicating the hair, are very characteristic. No. 197 represents, in about 
2:5 size, a marble idol 51 in. long and 3in. broad. No. 198 is the above- 
mentioned idol of terra-cotta, which is bulged on both sides, and has two 
large eyes and an owl-beak slightly protruding. Nos. 199 and 200 are the 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































No. 202. Marble Idol. (Actual size. Depth, about 28 ft.) 


above-mentioned two flat idols of bone. Of a similar shape to No. 195, but 
very thick and somewhat bulged, is the idol No. 201 (referred to above), 
which is of trachyte, 94 іп. long and біп. broad. This is the second 
largest idol of trachyte found by me at Hissarlik, the usual material of 
the idols being white marble; those of mica-schist, bone, or terra-cotta, 
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are comparatively rare. No. 202 is an idol of marble, on which the owl- 
figure is merely marked with black clay. 

No. 203 represents the fragment of a terra-cotta idol with the owl- 
head: the three strokes on the neck may probably be intended to indicate 
the necklace: the hair is indicated on the back. 





No. 203. Figure of Terra-cotta. (Actualsize, Depth, 26 ft.) 


The accompanying figures (Nos. 204-211) represent eight marble 
idols which certainly belong to the third or burnt city. Of these there 
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Nos. 204-208. Marble Idols from the stratum of the third, the burnt city. (Actual size.) 
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Nos. 209-211. Marble Idols from the stratum of the third, the burnt city. (Actual size.) 


are only two—Nos. 204 and 205—on which the owl-face is engraved ; on 
the latter the hair and the girdle are also distinctly marked. On five 
others the owl-face is indicated with black colour, which I take to be 
black clay, viz. Nos. 206-210; on the two first of these, besides the owl- 
face, the hair is delineated. Professor Virchow suggests that the black 
colour with which the owl-face is indicated may be soot. On another 
one, No. 211, inst»ad of the face, there is an incised circle. 

Nos. 212-220 are nine flat idols of marble, on cight of which the owl’s 
head is incised. On Nos. 212 and 218 the girdle is indicated by a single 
stroke; on No. 214, by seven strokes; on No. 215, by two lines and five 
points; on No. 216, again, by three strokes; and on No. 218, by one 
stroke. Very remarkable are the ten points below the hair on the fore- 
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head of the idol No. 214; are they meant to indicate a frontlet? On 
No. 215 we see a point on the forehead. On No. 920, the eyes seem 
to be indicated by two concentric circles, and the beak by a third. Ruder 


1 Ко. 213, 
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Nos. 212-220. Rude Idols of Marble. (About half actual size.) 


than all the rest is the idol No. 218, on which eyes and nose are indicated 
by points close to one another, that indicating the nose being above the 
eyes; breasts are also indicated on this idol with points. 

Under Nos. 221, 222, 223 I represent three flat idols of bone. 
























































































































































Nos. 221-223, Idols of Bone. | (7:8 actual size. Depth, 26 to 32ft.) 
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Nos. 224, 225. Remarkable object of Diorite, perhaps an Idol. (Nearly 2:3 actual size. Depth, 23 ft.) 


Nos. 224, 225 are the front and back views 
of a very curious, heavy object of diorite, 
having in the centre a groove; it has five 
globular projections, around one of which are 
four incised lines. Can this be an idol, and 
can the incised lines be intended to indicate 
necklaces ? 

I now pass to the description of the very 
remarkable figure No. 226, which is of lead, 
and was found in the burnt city at a depth 
of 23 ft. Professor Chandler Roberts, who, 
at my request, cut a minute fragment from 
the base of this figure to analyse it, kindly 
gave me the following note on the subject :— 
“The minute fragment of metal (weighing 
0:0352 gramme) proved, on analysis, to be 
lead. It was submitted to cupellation, but no 
trace of silver could be detected by the miero- 
scope. The amount of metal examined was, 
however, too small to render the detection of 
silver probable." 

To what lucky accident the preservation 
of this lead figure is due, I am at a loss to 
tell. The eyes and nose are very well pro- 
portioned; the mouth is rather too far below 
the nose; the chin also is too broad. The 
hair is well indicated on the head, on either 
side of which long goat-horns are represented ; 
the right one is broken off in the middle. 
Around the neck we see five necklaces. The 
shoulders have a rectangular shape, like those 
of the Mycenean hunters or warriors. The 
two hands touch the breasts, probably as a 
symbol of the generative power. The navel 





No. 226, Idol of Lead. (Double size. 
Depth, 23 ft.) 


7 See my Mycenae, No. 140, р. 81; Nos. 334, 335, p. 223. 
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also is well indicated. The vulva is represented by a large triangle, in 
the upper side of which we see three globular dots; we also see two lines 
of dots to the right and left of the vulva. The most curious ornament 
of the figure is a pH, which we see in the middle of the vulva. I shall 
revert to this important sign in the subsequent pages. The feet are 
closely joined, but they are indicated by two dots for the knees and two 
emall grooves at the lower extremity. 

This figure is probably meant to represent an Aphrodité, which would 
explain the goat's horns. The ram and the he-goat were sacred to this 
goddess, as is well known from the Aphrodité of Scopas at Elis, and from 
the ’Adpoditn ётітрауѓа at Athens. Mr. Newton has pointed out a figure 
from Cyprus, representing a woman with a ram’s head, probably an 
Aphrodité;? also in Di Cesnola’s Cyprus? a woman is represented with 
two ram's horns, touching her breasts with the hands: but this is the 
first time the goddess has been found with two he-goat’s horns. So far 
as we know, the only figures to which the idol before us has any resem- 
blance are the female figures of white marble found in tombs in Attica 
and in the Cyclades. Six of them, which are here (at Athens) in the 
Museum of the BapBáxeiov, were kindly shown to me by its keeper, my 
friend M. Athanasios Koumanoudes. They represent a naked woman, with 
her arms crossed on the stomach below the breasts; the eyes, nose, and 
mouth are indieated as on our lead idol; the vulva is represented on the 
six figures by a large triangle; the feet are separated. Four similar 
figures of white marble, found in ancient tombs at Trymalia on Naxos, 
to which my friend Professor Ulrich Köhler (Director of the Imperial 
German Archeological Institute at Athens) kindly called my attention, 
are represented on Plate v. in Dr. Karl G. Fiedlers Reise durch alle 
Theile des Königreichs Griechenland; Leipzig, 1811. On two of these 
figures the face is perfectly smooth, and not even the nose is indicated ; 
on the other two the nose only is represented. All these four figures 
have separated feet. The triangular vulva is not indicated, but pro- 
bably only because it had not been noticed by Fiedler, for it exists on 
all similar white marble figures found in the Cyclades, and preserved in 
the British Museum. М. Fr. Lenormant writes" of these figures as 
follows :—“ In the most ancient sepulchres in the Cyclades, in company 
with stone arms (principally arrow-heads of obsidian from Milo), and 
with polished pottery without paintings, there are found statuettes of 
Parian marble, all of which represent & naked woman, with her arms 
crossed on the breast. They are the shapeless work of a more than bar- 
barous art; but, in spite of their rude workmanship, it is impossible not 
to recognize in them an imitation of the figures of the Asiatic Venus, in 
the same attitude as that in which they are found in such large numbers 


8 Plutarch. Theseus, 18: Aéyerat òè abr Tbv ? Е. Lenormant, Les Antiquités de la Troade, 


uèv èv AcAdots &veAetv бебу, °Афродітти kaby- р. 23. 
yeudva тоєїтбол xal TapakaAeiv acvvéumopov. 10 Plate vi, in the second row of figures to 


Өйорт 8& mpbs Oadrdoon Thy alya oücav, aùro- ће right. 
pros трфүо> yevérbor бф iol каћеїсдги THY 11 Les Antiquités de la Troade; Paris, 1876, p. 
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from the banks of the Tigris to the Island of Cyprus, through the 
whole extent of the Chaldeo-Assyrian, Aramaean, and Phoenician world. 
Their prototype is the Babylonian Zarpanit or Zirbanit, so frequently 
represented on the cylinders and by terra-cotta idols, the fabrication of 
which begins in the most primitive time of Chaldea and continues among 
the Assyrians. The statuettes of the Cyclades in the form of a naked 
woman appear, therefore, to be the rude copies made by the natives, at 
the dawn of their civilization, from the images of the Asiatie goddess, 
which had been brought by Phoenician merchants." 

This appears to be perfectly correct, because the three or four Baby- 
lonian Aphrodité-idols of terra-cotta preserved in the Museum of the 
BapfBárewv at Athens show a far more advanced art: on these, as on 
the Trojan lead-idol, the goddess touches both breasts with her hands; 
the vulva is indicated by the usual triangle, but this latter 3s ornamented 
with five horizontal strokes and with a large number of very small 
circles, which are no doubt meant to indicate gold ornaments. 

Proceeding now to the terra-cotta vases of this Third, the burnt, City: 
the lustrous-red vase, No. 227, gives the most usual type of the hand-made 
owl-headed vases. They have an owl-head modelled on the upper part 
of the neck, which is the head of the vase itself; on the sides of the head 
are two projecting ears; the face is composed of a double arch representing 
eyebrows; below each arch is a hemispherical eye, and in the middle of 
the face a prominent owl's beak. The breasts are protruding and con- 
spicuous, and the vulva! is represented by a large circle in relief. On 
some owl-vases this protruding circle is ornamented with an incised cross 
(see e.g. No. 986 and No. 991, pp. 521 and 523), which can leave no doubt 
as to its character. Very curious are the upright projections on the sides, 
which in the large vases are concave on the inside and very long, and 
have such sharp edges that they can never have served as handles; 
besides, they are found very frequently even on those owl-vases which 
have large handles of the regular form. I-ask if these long concave 
projections may not perhaps be meant to represent wings, and if, in that 
case, the small upright projections which we see on the sides of No. 227 
can represent anything else? I call partieular attention to the fact, that 
these upright projections are never in any ease perforated; further that, 
at variance with all other Trojan vases, these owl-headed vases have never 
in any case the system of tubes for suspension. 

No. 228 is the upper part of a hand-made, lustrous-red owl-headed 
vase, whieh appears to have been almost of an identical shape with 
No. 987 (р. 521). The mouth of these vases is in the form of a cup with 
two projections on the sides. 

No. 229 represents another hand-made lustrous dark-brown owl-headed 
vase with a cover; it has two handles; the vulva is here represented 
between the breasts in the middle of the body. 





1 M. Burnouf writes to me: “I have always ter of the umbilical cord is very important in 
been of opinion, and I still believe, that this the ancient theory as a life-transmitting channel. 
circle in relief indicates the navel’ the charac- See Véda, i. 164, 34 and 35.” 
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No.228. Upper part of a Vase with 
жЇз head, (1:3actual size, Depth, 20 ft.) 











No. 227. Terra-cotta Vase with owl's head. 
(1:4 actual size. Depth, about 28 ft.) 





No.229. Terra-cotta Vase, with the characteristics ofa woman and owl’s head. 
(1:3 actual size. Depth, 32 ft.) 


No. 230 is the fragment of a vase with an incised ornamentation 


representing a flower, probably a rose. 
No. 231 represents one of the numerous hand-made Trojan vases, with 


female characteristics and a plain neck, to which belongs a cover with 
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an owl's face, similar to that which we see here. The vase before us is 
of a dark-brown colour, and has on each side an upright projection, 





No.230. Fragment of a Vase. 
(Halfactualsize. Depth, 26 ft.) 





No. 231. Vase with the characteristics of a 
woman, and Cover with owl’s head. 
(The Vase was found in 13, the Coser in 
26 ft. depth. 1:3 actual size.) 


from which issues on either side a spiral ornamentation in relief. 
The cover is also hand-made, of a lustrous-yellow colour, and has 
a handle of the usual. crest-shaped form.? Professor Sayce observes 
to me that the ornaments below the breasts ‘of this vase resemble 
the litui carried by Hittite figures at Boghaz Kioi үөн the Halys) 
and elsewhere. 

No. 232 represents the interesting hand-made black E vase, in 
which quite a treasure of gold ornaments was found. I shall pass these 
in review in discussing the metals of the burnt city. The wing-like 
upright projections of this vase were broken off; the female breasts are 
peculiarly large, and unusually wide apart; the vulva is represented by 
a projection with a cavity. In fabric and colour this vase resembles a so- 
called ** Gesichtsurne ” found in a tomb at Golencin, near Posen? The 
difference is that on the Golencin urn the eyes are not protruding, as on 
our Trojan vase, and that each of its two ear-like projections has three 
perforations for suspending ornaments in them. There is this further 
difference, that the Golencin urn has neither female breasts, nor vulva, 
nor wing-like projections on the sides. Besides, its bottom is flat, whilst 
that of our Trojan owl-vase is convex. 





2 This owl-headed cover belongs to the third 
or burnt city; but not so the vase, which was 
found in the ruins of the fourth city. But I 
represent it here, as it is the only one on which 
the cover fits. 

5 See Е. L. W. Schwartz, 77. Nachtrag zu den 
“ Materialien zur prachistorischen Kartographie 


der Provinz Posen;” Posen, 1880, Pl. i. No. 4. 
This most able dissertation having been sent 
to me by its author (Professor Dr. F. L. W. 
Schwartz, director of the Royal Friedr.-Wil- 
he!ms-Gymnasium in Posen) I herewith most 
gratefully acknowledge his kind attention. 
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No. 232, Terra-cotta Vase, with owl’s head, in which were found a 
great many gold ornaments. (1:3 actual size. . Depth, 30 ft.) 

The vase No. 233 is decorated on either side with a curved ornament 
in the form of the Cypriote character for ko, or of a character which is 
found in the alphabets of Caria and Pamphylia, as well as in Hittite 
inscriptions: it has two handles. The head was found separate, and does 
not belong to this particular vase. I only put it here in order to save it. 





— | 
Мо. 233. Terra-cotta Vase. (1:5 actual size, Depth, j | ү 
26 ft.) The ornament on the body of the vase re- | | ih 
sembles a character found in thealphabets of Caria and wall [| i | 
Pamphylia, and 1п the Hittite inscriptions, as well as | 
one form of the character go or ko in the Cypriote Vase with owl’s face. (1:4 actual size, 
syllabary. Depth, about 26 ft.) 
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No. 234 represents another hand-made vase, like No. 227, but it has 
been so much exposed to the intense heat of the conflagration, that it is 
difficult to recognize its original colour. 





No. 236. Vase Cover with owl's face.) 


No. 235. Vase with owl's face, found in the Royal House. (Ee iri eane e 


(1:8 actual size. Depth, 28 ft.) 


No. 235 represents probably tho most remarkable hand-made owl- 
headed vase I ever found at Hissarlik. I discovered it at a depth of 
81 métres, or 28 ft., on tho ground-floor in the royal house of the third 
or burnt city; it is of a lustrous-brown colour, and 25 in. high. In 
spite of the intense heat to which it had been exposed in the conflagration, 
it is not thoroughly baked. It has two breasts and two handles: a very 
pretty necklace is represented around the neck by a series of grooves and 
projecting circles. The beauty of this vase is enhanced by the scarf 
which we see in relief across its body. 

No. 236 represents another of those pretty lustrous dark-yellow vase- 
covers with owl-faces, of which we showed one under No. 231. The cover 
before us was found in a large red urn at a depth of 27ft., on the 
great wall close to the gate: hence its good preservation. 

No. 287 represents one more vase-cover, with an owl's head modelled 





No. 237. Vase Cover with owl's face, (1:5 actual size. Depth, 22 ft.) 
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on it, belonging to the same class of vases, with a smooth neck like 
Nos. 231 and 240, having the characteristics of a woman, and usually two 
wings. 

I further call the reader's very partieular attention to the terra-cotta 
ball, No. 1997,* on which we see in the middle an owl's face in mono- 
gram; to its right a wheel, which may mean the sun; to its left, three 
concentric circles, which may represent the moon, and below a small 
circle, perhaps intended to represent the morning star. All these repre- 
sentations can be best distinguished in the developed pattern (No. 1998). 
On the back the female hair is indicated by deep scratchings. As the 
hair cannot be distinguished in the engraving, I strongly advise the 
reader to see the ball itself in my collection in the South Kensington 
Museum.’ This owl’s face, between the sun and moon and morning star, 
proves better, I think, than all the vases and idols, that the owl's head 
is the symbol of the Шап Athené. 

I have still to represent here, under Nos. 238, 239, a curious hand- 
made vessel of terra-cotta, which was found at a depth of 30 ft. Tt has 
been thoroughly baked in the conflagration. It has a distinetly indicated 
owls face, below which are three horizontal strokes, probably meant 
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Nos. 233, 239. Front and back View of a curious Vessel, with owl's face. (Half actual size. Depth, 30 ft.) 


to represent necklaces. Below the latter, the front part of the body is 
covered by a long shield, and on the back the long female hair hangs 
down, like that of the Caryatides in the Acropolis of Athens. On each 
side is a separate vessel, which does not communicate with that of the 
main body. Very characteristic are the nine rows of points on the shield, 
which, like those which we see on the coats of mail and the casques of the 
six warriors painted on a Mycenean vase,? are no doubt meant to indicate 
the splendour of brass. This vessel is unique; no second one has been 
found like it. 





^ On the last of the lithographed plates at the ^ evident that the female in the centre represents 
end of the volume. here the dawn. ‘The signs on the whorls are 
5 M. Burnouf writes to me: “This ball (No. nearly all astronomical.” 
1997) gives probably the explanation of a great 5 See my Dfycenae, p. 133, No. 213. 
part of the Trojan symbolism, because it is most 
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No. 240 is a lustrous dark-red hand-made vase, with two large breasts 
and a large projecting vulva. Besides two handles, it has two upright 



































































































































Ко. 210. Large Vase, with the characteristics of a woman. (About 1:5 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 


wing-like projections, from each of which issues on either side a spiral 
ornament in relief, resembling, as Professor Sayce observes, the lituus 
or crooked staff carried by certain figures in the Hittite sculptures of 
Boghaz Kioi or Pteria and elsewhere. I remind the reader that the owl- 
faced, cap-like covers, such as No. 236, belong to this sort of vase. 

No. 241 is a hand-made light-brown vase, with two breasts on each 
side and two projections; it is ornamented with grooves and incised lines. 





No. 241. Terra-cotta Vase, with incised ornamentation No. 242. Terra-cotta Vase, with two projections in the 
and female breasts on either side. form of birds’ heads at the rim. 
(1:3 actual size. Depth, 32 ft.) (1:3 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 


No. 242 is also a hand-made vase, with two perforated projections in 
tho form of birds’ beaks at the rim. 


It is now time to explain the curious signs pH and L5, which we have 
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seen on the vulva of the lead idol No. 226, and which occurs many 
hundreds of times on the whorls and other objects of this third or 
burnt city, and of the two following pre-historie cities (see, for instance, 
Nos. 1855, 1858, 1859, 1870, 1873, 1874, 1894, 1919, 1947, 1949, 1982, 
1988, 1989, 1991, 1999). This sign was evidently brought to Hissarlik 
by the people of the Third City, for it never occurs on objects from the 
first or second city. I find it in Émile Burnouf's Sanskrit Lexicon under 
the denomination “ svastika,” and with the signification ed ёсти, or as the 
sign of good wishes. 

My honoured friend the celebrated Orientalist, Professor Max Miller, 
of Oxford, wrote to me some time ago: “ Sv-asti-ka is derived from su, 
‘well,’ and as, ‘to be, and would be in Greek ePeozucj. It is always 
directed towards the right, LF; the other, directed towards the left, m, 
is called Sauvastika.” He afterwards kindly sent me the following most 
valuable and highly interesting dissertation on the subject :— 

“I do not like the use of the word Svastika outside of India. It is a 
word of Indian origin, and has its history and definite meaning in India. 
I know the temptation is great to transfer names, with which we are 
familiar, to similar objeets that come before us in the course of our 
researches. But it is а temptation which the true student ought to resist, 
except, it may be, for the sake of illustration. The mischief arising from 
the promiscuous use of technical terms is very great. Travellers, when- 
ever they meet with two or three upright stones and a capstone above, 
talk of Cromlechs ; and if they meet with a holed stone, it is a Dolmen. 
But Cromlech and Dolmen are Celtic words (спот, ‘bent,’ leh, ‘slab; toll, 
‘hole,’ mén, ‘stone’),’ and they have a definite meaning among Celtic 
antiquarians, and, strictly speaking, cromlech and dolmen imply the 
workmanship of Celts. After travellers have written for some time of 
Cromlechs and Dolmens in India, Africa, and Australia, an impression 
spreads that all these monuments are real Celtic monuments; and the 
next step is that we hear of Celts as the first inhabitants and builders in 
countries where Celts have never set foot. 

“ Another objection to the promiscuous use of the word Svastika is, 
that svastika in Sanskrit does not mean the cross with crampons, crug 
ansata, in general, but only the cross with the crampons pointing to the 


right, H; while the cross with the crampons pointing to the left, р, 


is ealled Sauvastika. 

“ The occurrence of such crosses in different parts of the world may 
or may not point to a common origin. But if they are once called 
Svastika, the vulgus profanum will at once jump to the conclusion that 
they all come from India, and it will take some time to weed out such a 
prejudice. 

“Very little is known of Indian art before the third century в.с., the 
period when the Buddhist sovereigns began their publie buildings. The 
name Svastika, however, can be traced a little further back. It occurs, as 





7 Max Müller, Chips from a German Workshop, vol. iii. p. 283. 
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the name of a particular sign, in the old grammar of Pánini, about a 
century earlier. Certain compounds are mentioned there, in which the last 
word is karna, ‘ear. Cattle, it would seem, were marked on their ears 
with signs indicating their owners. The custom prevailed even during 
the Vedic times, for in the Rig-veda (x. 62, 7) we meet with ashtakarní, 
as applied to cows marked with the figure 8, whatever that figure may 
then have been, probably not more than eight lines, or two crosses. In 
later Sanskrit athtakarna is a name of Brahman, who had eight ears, 
because he had four faces (Katurmukha). The same custom of marking 
eattle is alluded to in the Atharva-veda (xii. 4, 6), and it is more fully 
described in the Sánkháyana-grehya-süátras (їп. 10, ed. Oldenberg, р. 77), 
and the Gobhila-grihya-sütras (ш. 6. 5). Неге an instrument made of 
copper (audumbaro 'asih) is recommended for marking cattle. 

* One of the signs for marking cattle was the Svastika, and what 
Panini teaches in his grammar is that, when the compound is formed, 
svastika-karna, i.e. ‘having the ear marked with a Svastika, the final a 
of Svastika is not to be lengthened, while it is lengthened in other com- 
pounds, such as Dátrá-karna, i.e. ‘having the ear marked with the sign 
of a sickle.’ 

* Originally svastika may have been intended for no more than two 
lines crossing each other, or a cross. Thus we find it used in later times 
also with reference to a woman covering her breasts with crossed arms, 
Bálavám. 75,16, svahastasvastika-stani, and likewise with reference to 
persons sitting cross-legged. 

* Etymologically, svastika is derived from svasti, and svasti from su, 
‘well,’ and as, ‘to be.’ Svasti occurs frequently in the Veda, both as a noun 
in the sense of happiness, and as an adverb in the sense of ‘ well,’ or ‘ hail ? 
It corresponds to the Greek єдєсто. The derivative svasti-ka is of later 
date, and it always means an auspicious sign, such as are found most 
frequently among Buddhists and Jainas. It occurs often at the begin- 
ning of Buddhist inscriptions, on Buddhist coins, 
and in Buddhist manuscripts. Historically the 
svastika is first attested on a coin of Krananda, 
supposing Krananda to be the same king as Xan- 
drames, the predecessor of Sandrokyptos, whose 
reign came to an end in 315 в.о. (See Thomas, E 
On the Identity of Xandrames and Krananda.) The | 


palzographic evidence, however, seems rather against 


so early a date. In the foot-prints of Buddha the Eus. 
Buddhists recognize no less than sixty-five auspi- The Nandyávarta, 


cious signs, the first of them being the Svastika. The fourth is the 
Sawastika, А; the third, the Nandydvarta (No. 243), a mere develop- 
ment of the Svastika. 


‘Among the Jainas the Svastika was the sign of their 7th Jina, 
Supársva.? 





8 See Eugene Burnouf, Lotus de la bonne Lot, p. 625. 
® Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, ii. p. 188. 
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“Tn the later Sanskrit literature Svastika retains the meaning of an 
auspicious mark, and thus we see in the Ramayana (ed. Gorresio, ii. p. 348) 
that Bharata selects a ship marked with the sign of Svastika. 

* Varáhamihira in the Brihat-samhità (med. saec. vi. p. Ch.) mentions 
certain buildings, called Svastika and Nandyavarta (53. 34, seq.), but their 
outline does not correspond very exactly with the forms of these signs. 
Some Sthüpas, however, are said to have been built on the plan of a 
svastika. 

“That signs identically the same as the Svastika and the Sawvastika 
oceur elsewhere, in China, in Asia Minor, in Etruria, and among the 
Teutonic nations, is perfectly true. Comparative archeology may point 
out this fact, but there it must rest for the present. Identity of form 
does as little prove identity of origin in archeology as identity of sound 
proves identity of origin in etymology. Comparative studies are very 
useful, so long as they do not neglect the old rule, Divide et impera, 
Distinguish, and you will be master of your subject ! 

* Quite another question is, Why the sign Lo should have had an 
auspicious meaning, and why in Sanskrit it should have been called 
Svastika. The similarity between the group of letters sv in the ancient 
Indian alphabet and the sign of Svastika is not very striking, and seems 
purely accidental. A remark of yours in your book on Troy (p. 38), where 
you speak of the Svastika as a wheel in motion, the direction of the motion 
being indicated by the crampons, contains a very useful hint, which has 
been confirmed by some important observations of Mr. Thomas, our distin- 
guished Oriental numismatist. He has clearly proved that on some of the 
Andhra coins, and likewise on some punched gold coins, depicted in Sir 
W. Elliot’s Plate ix. Madras Journ. Lit. and Science, vol. iii., the place of 
the more definite figure of the sun is often taken by the Svastika, and that 
the Svastika has been inserted within the rings or normal circles repre- 
senting the four suns of the Ujjain pattern on coins. He has also called 
attention to the fact that in the long list of the recognized devices of the 
twenty-four Jaina Tirthankaras the sun is absent; but that while the 
8th Tirthankara has the sign of the half-moon, the 7th Tirthankara is 
marked with the Svastika, i.e. the sun. 

* Here then, I think, we have very clear indications that the Svastika, 
with the hands pointing in the right direction, was originally a symbol of 
the sun, perhaps of the vernal sun as opposed to the autumnal sun, the 
Sawvastika, and therefore a natural symbol of light, life, health, and 
wealth. That in ancient mythology the sun was frequently represented 
as a wheel is well known. Grimm identifies the Old Norse Ajol or hvel, 
the A.-S. hveohl, English * wheel, with kóxXos, Sk. Kakra, ‘wheel ;’ and 
derives jól, *yule-tide, the time of the winter solstice, from /yol, ‘the 
(solar) wheel.’ 

“But while from these indications we are justified in supposing that 
among the Aryan nations the Svastika may have been an old emblem of 
the sun, there are other indications to show that in other parts of the 
world the same or a very similar emblem was used to indicate the earth. 
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Mr. Beal, in the same number of the Indian Antiquary which contains 
Mr. Thomas’s remarks on the Svastika (March, 1880), has shown that 
in Chinese FA is the symbol for an enclosed space of earth, and that the 


simple cross (+) occurs as a sign for earth in certain ideographic groups. 
Here the cross was probably intended to indicate the four quarters, N. Б. 
E. W.; or, it may be, more gene- 
rally, extension in length and 
breadth. That the cross is used 
as a sign for ‘four’ in the Bactro- 
Pali inscriptions,” is well known; 
but the fact that the same sign has 
the same power elsewhere, as for 
instance in the Hieratic numerals, 
does not prove by any means that 
the one figure was derived from 
the other. We forget too easily 
that what was possible in one place 
was possible also in other places; 
and the more we extend our re- 
searches, the more we shall learn 
that the chapter of accidents is A ae 
larger than we imagine.” 

The cut No. 244, for which I am indebted to my honoured friend 
Mr. James Fergusson, represents the foot-print of Buddha, as carved on 
the Amaravati Tope, near the river Kistna. 

Nos. 245, 246 represent the opposite hemispheres of a terra-cotta ball, 
whieh is divided by fourteen incised circular lines into fifteen zones, of 








The Foot-print of Buddha. 





єн xL 


-CUII CU cde ee Cd — No. 247. Fragmeny of 


Nos. 245,246. Terra-cotta Ball, representing apparently the climates of the globe. Pottery. with the Svas- 
(Actual size. Depth, 2¢ ft.) tika, (Halfactual size.) 








which two are ornamented with points, and the middle zone, which is the 


largest of all, with rJ and HH, Professor Sayce remarks that “the 
central ornament [| is the Cypriote character ki.” 
No. 247 is the fragment of a lustrous-bleck vase with a Lh in the 





10 Max Müller, Chips from a German Workshop, vol. ii. р. 298. 
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middle of three concentric rectangles: the LE, as well as all the other 
lines, are incised and filled with white chalk in order to strike the еуел! 

The - and [| are extraordinarily frequent on the Trojan terra- 
cotta balls, as well as on the whorls, immense numbers of which are 
ornamented with them (see Nos. 1826, 1838, 1849, 1850, 1855, 1861, 
1864, 1865, 1866, 1868, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1876, 1878, 1879, 
1894, 1905, 1911, 1919, 1947, 1949, 1954, 1982, 1983, 1987, 1988, 
1989, 1990, 1991, 1999). 

On the whorls Nos. 1872 and 1911 we see the Lf and rl together 
with linear representations of burning altars; on Nos. 1879, 1919, 1947, 
1949, 1991, along with the zigzags, which we see also in the hands of 
the two Phoenician gods represented on a lentoid gem found near 
Mycenae,? and which are generally believed to form the symbolic sign 
for lightning. The representation of the burning altar has also been 
found incised on the bottom of a vase in the excavations made by Miss 
Sofie von Torma in the valleys of Maros and Cserna in Transylvania 
(Siebenbiirgen).* Тһе LG or rH also occurs very frequently on the 
Trojan whorls in conjunction with rude linear representations of stags, 
above whose backs are rows of points;* it also occurs in conjunction with 
the sign [|] J.° This latter sign is very frequent on the Trojan whorls.* 


Now this very same sign occurs over the opening of three hut-urns found 
under the ancient lava near Marino. It occurs also among the devices 
in punched work on the flags in the interior of the tomb of Ollam Fodhla, 
traditional monarch and lawgiver of Ireland, which is computed to be 
upwards of 3000 years old;* further, on a girdle-buckle of iron plated 
with silver, found in a tomb at Hedingen, near Sigmaringen. In these 
two latter cases we see the symbol or character in conjunction with the 
zigzag, which is interpreted as the symbolic sign of lightning. Finally, 
we see this sign on six vase-bottoms discovered by Miss Sofie von Torma 
in the valleys of Maros and Cserna in Transylvania. 

We find the г! in Ezekiel ix. 4, 6, where—in the form of the old 


Hebrew letter Tau—it is written as the sign of life on the forehead, like 





aus dem Maros- und Cserna-Thal Siebenbiirgens, 
р. 16, No. 12. * See No. 1879. 

5 See No. 1905. 

$ See Nos. 1912, 1936, 1939. 

7 Notes on Hut-urns and other Objects from 
Marino near Albano. By Sir John Lubbock and 
Dr. L. Pigorini, London, 1869. Two of the 
hut-urns represented in the work of Sir John 
Lubbock and Dr. Pigorini have the sign LLI 
above the door. The third hut-urn with the 


1 This potsherd as well as another one with a 
having been picked up in 1872 at a much 
greater depth in my excavations, I held them to 
belong to the first city. But after carefully ex- 
amining the clay and fabric of these fragments, : 
I feel convinced that they belong to the third 
or burnt city, and that they must have fallen 
from a higher level into my excavations. I feel 
the more certain on this point, as the or 


never again occurred in the debris either 
of the first or of the second city, whereas they 
occur many hundreds of times in the third as 
well as in the two subsequent pre-historic cities 
of Hissarlik. 
? See my Mycenae, No. 540, p. 362. 
3 Carl Gooss, Bericht über Fräulein Sofie von 
Torma's Sammlung prachistorischer Alterthümer 


sign LL] above the door is preserved in the Royal 
Museum at Berlin. 

* Discovery of the Tomb of Ollam Fodhla. By 
Eugène Alfred Conwell, Dublin, 1873. 

? Ludw. Lindenschmit, Die Vaterlündischen 
Alterthümer, Pl. v. No. 4. 

10 Carl Gooss, op. cit. p. 16, Pl. iii. Nos. 8, 9, 
10, 13, 14, and 17. 
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its corresponding Indian symbol. We find it twice on a large piece of 
ornamented leather contained in the celebrated Corneto treasure pre- 
served in the Royal Museum at Berlin; also on ancient pottery found at 
Königsberg in the Neumark, and preserved in the Márkisches Museum 
in Berlin, and on a bowl from Yucatan in the Berlin Ethnological 
Museum. We also see it on coins of Gaza, as well as on an Iberian 
coin of Asido;' also on the drums of the Lapland priests. It is just 
such a troublesome puzzle as the Nile-key or crux ansata, that symbol 
which, as a hieroglyph, is read ankh (“the living one”), which very 
frequently occurs in the inscriptions in the Nile valley, and which we 
see of exactly the same form on а sepulchre of Northern Asia Minor.’ 

The od is a sort of cross, whose four arms are bent at a right angle; 
it resembles four conjoined Greek Gammas. | 

Burnouf thinks that “the ЧЗ and rl represent the two pieces of 
wood which were laid crosswise upon one another before the sacrificial 
altars, in order to produce the sacred fire (Agni), and the ends of which 
were bent round at right angles, and fastened by means of four nails rl, 
so that this wooden scaffolding might not be moved. At the point where 
the two pieces of wood were joined, there was a small hole, in which a 
third piece of wood, in the form of a lance (called Pramantha), was 
rotated by means of a cord made of cow-hair and hemp, till the fire 
was generated by friction. Then the fire (Agni) was put on the altar 
close by, where the priest poured the holy Sóma, the juice of the tree 
of life, over it, and made, by means of purified butter, wood and straw, 
a large fire.” * 

Burnouf further maintains that the mother of the holy fire was Máyá, 
who represents the productive force. If his views are correct, they 
would go far to explain the presence of the FH on the vulva of the 
idol No. 226. They would also show that the four points which we so 
frequently see under the arms of the gH or LẸ indicate the wooden nails 
with which this primitive fire-machine was fixed firmly on the ground; 
and, finally, they would explain why we so frequently see the rH or the 
LL in company with the symbol of lightning or burning altars. The 
other cross too, which has also four points, Е, and which occurs 


innumerable times on the whorls of the three upper pre-historic cities of 
Hissarlik, might also claim the honour of representing the two pieces of 
wood for producing the holy fire by friction. Burnouf asserts that “in 
remote antiquity the Greeks for a long time generated fire by friction, 
and that the two lower pieces of wood, that lay at right angles across one 
another, were called eravpós, which word is either derived from the root 
stri, which signifies lying upon the earth, and is then identical with the 
Latin sternere, or it is derived from the Sanskrit word stávara, which means 





1 Zobel, de Zangronis, 1863, Pl. 1 and 3, and logique de la Galatie et de la Bithynie, Atlas, 
p. 397. Р]. ix. 

2 Rochholz, Altdeutsches Bürgerleben, р. 184. 4 See Emile Burnouf, La Science des Religions, 

* Guillaume and Perrot, Exploration archéo- р. 256. 5 Émile Burnouf, op. cit. 
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‘firm, solid, immovable.’ After the Greeks had other means of producing 
fire, the word evavpós passed simply into the sense of cross." 


The H or H+ may be found in nearly all countries of Europe, and 
in many countries of Asia. We see them on one of three pot-bottoms ° 
found on Bishop’s Island, near Königswalde, on the right bank of the 
Oder,” as well as on a vase found at Reichersdorf near Guben. A whole 
row of them may be seen round the famous pulpit of Saint Ambrose in 
Milan. ‘The sign occurs a thousand times in the catacombs of Rome;? we 
find it very frequently in the wall-paintings at Pompeii, even more than 
160 times in a house in the recently excavated street of Vesuvius; we see 
it in three rows, and thus repeated sixty times, upon an ancient Celtie 
funeral urn found at Shropham, in the county of Norfolk, and now in the 
British Museum.’ І find it also very often on ancient Athenian’ and 
Corinthian vases, and exceedingly frequent on the jewels in the royal tombs 
at Mycenae;? also on the coins of Leucas and Syracuse, and in the large 
mosaic in the royal palace garden at Athens. The Rev. W. Brown Keer, 
who visited me in 1872 at Hissarlik, assured me that he has seen it 
innumerable times in the most ancient Hindu temples, and especially in 
those of the Jainas. І see also a FH on a vase? which was found 
in the county of Liptó, in Hungary, and is preserved in the collection 
Majláth Béla; further, on terra-cottas found in the cavern of Bará- 
thegy, in Hungary.* 

Since the appearance of my work Troy and its Remains, I have been 
favoured with letters from correspondents who have observed the and 

in various parts of the old world, from China at the one extremity 
to Western Africa at the other. Dr. Lockhart, of Blackheath, formerly 
medical missionary in China —to whom I am indebted for other interesting 
communications —says that “the sign rl! is thoroughly Chinese.” ° 
Major-General Н. W. Gordon, C.B., Controller of the Royal Arsenal 
at Woolwich, wrote, with reference to the nations amongst whom I have 
traced the FU, * You may to these nations add the Chinese, since upon 
the breech-chasing of a large gun lying outside my office, and which was 
captured in the Taku Forts, you will find the same identical sign." For 
the very interesting diseovery of the symbol among the Ashantees, I am 





в Zeitschrift für Ethnologie, Organ der Berliner 
Gesellschaft für Anthropologie und Urgeschichte, 
1871, iii. 

* Third Sesswnal Report of the Berlin Socicty 
for Anthropology, Ethnology, and Pre-historic He- 
searches, of 1871. 

8 Sessional Report of the Berlin Society for 
Anthropology, Ethnology, and Pre-historic Re- 
searches, of July 15, 1876, p. 9. 

э Émile Burnouf, op. cit. 

10 A, W. Franks, Horae ferales, Pl. 30, fig. 19. 

1 G. Hirschfeld, Vasi arcaici Ateniesi; Roma, 
1872, Tav. xxxix. and xl. G. Dennis, The Cities 
and Cemeteries of Etruria, p. xci. 

2 See my Mycenae, p. 259, figs. 383, 385, and 
in many others, 


3 No. 8, Pl. xx. in Dr. Joseph Hampel's Anti- 
quites prévistoriques de la Hongrie; Esztergom, 
1877. 

* Joseph Hampel, Catalogue de Р Exposition 
préhistorique des Musées de Province; Budapest, 
1876, p. 17. 

5 For example, the Chinese sacrificial cup, 
engraved under No. 774 (p. 466), resembling the 
double-handled gold cup of the large treasure. 
Dr. Lockhart finds various indications of Chinese 
influence among the Hissarlik antiquities, and 
traces Chinese letters on some of the whorls: 
but I do not now enter into that question. 

в M. Burnouf asks me whether it has not been 
imported into China by the Buddhists. 
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indebted to Mr. R. В. Æneas Macleod, of Invergordon Castle, Ross-shire, 
who wrote: “You may judge my surprise when, a few weeks ago, on 
looking over some curious bronzes captured at Coomassie during the late 
Ashantee war by Captain Eden, son of Bishop Eden, of Inverness, and 
now in his possession, I observed the same symbol, with some others, as 
was usualin Asia Minor so many thousand years ago. I enclose photo- 
graphs of the three bronzes with the symbol in high relief, and of nearly 
the natural size." 


No. 218. No: 219. Ко. 250. 





Nos. 245-220. Bronzes bearing the ry. taken at Coomassie in 1874, 


Professor Sayce observes to me: “It is evident that the sign found 
at Hissarlik is identical with that found at Mycenae and Athens, as 
well as on the pre-historic pottery of Cyprus,’ since the general artistic 
character of the objects with which this sign is associated in Cyprus and 
Greece agrees with that of the objects discovered in Troy. The Cyprian 
vase figured in Di Cesnola’s Cyprus, Pl. xlv. 36, which associates the 
swastika with the figure of an animal, is a striking analogue of the Trojan 
whorls on which it is associated with the figures of stags. The fact that 
it is drawn within the vulva of the leaden image of the Asiatic goddess 
(No. 226) seems to show that it was a symbol of generation. I believe that 


it is identical with the Cypriote character sfs or |e (ne), which has 
the form of in the inscriptions of Golgi, and also with the Hittite ef 


or fe, which Dr. Hyde Clarke once suggested to me was intended to 


represent the organs of generation.” 

Mr. Edward Thomas kindly sends me a copy of his most able dis- 
sertation on the re and am in which he says: “As far as I have been 
able.to trace or connect the various manifestations of this emblem, they 
one and all resolve themselves into the primitive conception of solar 
motion, which was intuitively associated with the rolling or wheel-like 
projection of the sun through the upper or visible are of the heavens, as 
understood and accepted in the crude astronomy of the ancients. The 
earliest phase of astronomical science we are at present in a position to 
refer to, with the still extant aid of indigenous diagrams, is the Chaldean. 
The representation of the sun in this system commences with a simple 
ring or outline circle, which is speedily advanced towards the impression 
of onward revolving motion by the insertion of a cross or four wheel-like 





7 Di Cesnola, Cyprus, Pl. xliv., xlv., xlvii. 
9 The Indian Swastika and its Western Counterparts ; London, 1880. 
2A 
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spokes within the circumference of the normal ring. As the original 
Chaldean emblem of the sun was typified by a single ring, so the Indian 
mind adopted a similar definition, which remains to this day as the 
ostensible deviee or caste-mark of the modern Sauras, or sun-worshippers. 
The tendeney of devotional exercises in India, indeed, seems from the first 
to have lain in the direction of mystic diagrams and crypto symbols 
rather than in the produetion of personified statues of the gods, in which 
it must be confessed that, unlike the Greeks, the Hindus did not attain 
a high style of art.” 

I now come to the tripod-vases, of which a really enormous number 
was found. In fact, most of the Trojan vases are tripods. I found, in my 
excavations in the Acropolis of Mycenae, a few fragments of terra-cotta 
tripods,’ but never an entire one. Besides, the Mycenean tripods are 
very different from the Trojan; for they have two large handles, which, as 
well as the three feet, have each two, three, four, or even five perforations, 
for suspension with a string. On the contrary, the feet of the Trojan 
tripods are never perforated, but there is on either side of the body a 
projection with a vertical tubular hole, and, in the same direction, a hole 
in the rim and the cover. The string was drawn on each side through 
the tubular holes of the projections, and a knot being made below, as I 
have shown in No. 252, the string was drawn through the tubular holes 
of the neck or the cover. It deserves attention that whenever a vase 
has a cover with long tubular holes, such as No. 252, there is no per- 
foration in the vase-neck ; 
and there being none in 
the tripod-vase No. 251, 
it must have had a cover 
similar to that of No. 252. 
In fact, vases with pro- 
jections on the rim and 
long tubular holes in these 
projections, a system such 
as we see it on No. 258, 
always pre-suppose flat 
vase-covers perforated on 
either side. In either way, 
—by means of the cap- 
like covers with tubular 
holes, such as we see on 
No. 252, or by means of 





No. 251. Ornamented Tripod Vase, with tubular holes for suspension. И 
(2:5 actual size. Depth, 27 ft.) perforated flat covers, such 


as there must have ex- 

isted on. No. 253,—the vase could be shat close, and it could be carried 
by the string. 

But if, as is evident from the fragments I discovered at Mycenae, the 

tripod form of vase was in use in Greece from а very remote antiquity, it 





? See my Mycenae, p. 69. 
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most eertainly was no longer in use there or elsewhere in the so-called 
Graeco-Phoenician period, and far less in later times. The best proof of 
this is, that neither the Museums of Athens, nor the British Museum, 
nor the Louvre, nor any other museum in the world, can boast of possess- 
ing a tripod-vase of terra-cotta, except one found at Ialysus, preserved 
in the British Museum, two from Etruria (one of them in form of an 
animal from Corneto) as well as one from Peru in the Royal Museum 
of Berlin,” one apparently of a late period in the Museum of Leyden," 
and three bronze tripod-vases of a late time in the Middle Ages in the 
Museums of Neu Strelitz, Stralsund, and Brandenburg. We must also, 
of course, except the censers, consisting of a very flat bowl with three very 
long, broad feet, which occur among the Graeco-Phoenician as well as the 
Corinthian pottery, and of which the Museum of the Bapfáxetov in Athens, 
as well as all the large European museums, contain a few specimens. 

No fragment of a tripod-vase of either terra-cotta or bronze has ever 
been found in the Lake-dwellings; nor, indeed, so far as I know, has any 
bronze or copper tripod-vase ever been found anywhere, except the above, 
and one which I discovered in the fourth royal sepulehre at Mycenae, and 
of which I gave an engraving, No. 440, p. 278 of my Myeenae. But 
as tripods are continually mentioned by Homer, the fact now mentioned 
goes far to prove that he either flourished in Greece at that remote age 
to which the Mycenean sepulchres belong, or that he lived in Asia Minor, 
where tripods may have been still in use at the time usually attributed to 
the poet (the ninth century в.с.). But my excavations at Hissarlik have 
not proved that tripods were still in use so late: for no trace of them 
was found either in the layer of débris of the sixth city, which I hold 
to be a Lydian settlement, or in the most ancient strata of the Aeolic Ilium. 

Tripods of copper (or bronze) were used in the Homeric times for 
various purposes. In the Odyssey, as well as in the Iliad, we find them 
given as presents of honour. In the l//ad* опе is offered as a prize in 





1? The Royal Museum of Berlin contains also a * Il. viii. 289-291; 


terra-cotta vase with four feet, but I have not 
been able to learn where it was found. 


n L, J. Е, Janssen, De Germaansche en Noord- 
sche Monumenten van het Museum te Leyden; 
Leyden, 1840. 


1 Professor Virchow informs me that in the 
peat-moors of Northern Germany are often found 
copper kettles with three feet, which belong, 
however, to a late period, and probably to the 
Middle Ages. Two such tripod-vases—the one 
of iron, the other of brass or bronze—are repre- 
sented in the Sessional Report of the Berlin 
Society of Anthropology, Ethnology, &c., of 
July 11, 1874, Pl. xi. Nos, 4 and 5. 

2 Od. xiii. 13: 

GAN üye oi Suey Tpimoda péyav de ACByTa... 

Od. xv. 82-84: 

0... o 006 TIS UERS 
айтоѕ dmméuper, Brei 5 ті Ev ye ферєтӨш, 
HE Tiva тритббоу ei xdAkev HE AcBfrcv. 


тр@тф TOL ET’ ut прес Вох èv xepl Chow, 
À трїто$' He 800 tous adtoiow ёҳєсфіи 
HE yuvaix’, 1$ rév тог брду Aéxos eiravaßalvor. 

Ll. іх. 191—128: 
úuiv © èv mévrecot mepucAvrà Sap dvou-hvw, 
ext amvpous трітодаѕ, 8éka 0€ xpvaoto ráAavro, 
aidwvas бё AéBmras ёєікосі, . . . 

4 71, xi. 700, 701: 
Ocúrerbar 

ГІ. xxiii. 262-264: 
‘Inmmetow uèv mpra woddkeow аула ücÜAa 
Өўкє yuvaika &yecOat duvpova ёру. iüviav 
kal трітоб’ фтфєута . . . 

ГІ. xxiii. 485 : 
бєйрф viv, À трітодоѕ тєр:8иебоу HE ACByTOS . . . 

fi. xxii. 512, 513: 
Saxe $ üryew érdpoiciv ®тєрӨймоцт1 "yvvotico, 
kal rpimod’ àvrdevra dépew: 

Zh SUNS Y Diss 


тєр} трітодоѕ yap Eneo» 


oi бё рал” aiet 
vinns éc8nv трітобоѕ тёр: тоттоѓо. 
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the games, and the tripod also occurs as an ornament of the rooms, 
and, further, for the heating of water and for cooking.’ То indicate its 
use for these latter purposes, Homer’ gives also to the tripod the epithet 
ёитгирц)]тт, “set on the fire." 

It is very remarkable that, with all the many hundreds of terra- 
cotta tripod-vases, no trace of a copper or bronze tripod was found in 
any one of the five pre-historic cities at Hissarlik. This is all the more 
astonishing, since the ten treasures found in the third or burnt city 
appear to prove that the city was suddenly and unexpectedly destroyed 
by a fearful catastrophe, so that the inhabitants had no time to save 
anything. Besides, the largest treasure, that one which was found by me 
at the end of May 1873, contained three copper vessels and some more in 
fragments, but not one of these was a tripod. The existence, therefore, of 
terra-cotta and copper tripod-vessels in Mycenae at that remote antiquity 
to which the royal tombs belong;—their non-existenee in Greece at any 
later period ;—the abundance of copper (or bronze) tripod-vessels in the 
time of Homer;—the general use of terra-cotta tripod-vessels in all the 
five pre-historie cities at Hissarlik;—the total absence there of copper 
tripods of any kind:—this series of facts presents just as many problems 
which bid fair to oceupy the scientific world for a long time to come. 

In order to avoid continual repetition, I here state that, unless I 
mention the contrary, all the Trojan vases may be regarded as hand-made, 

I have still to describe more fully the tripod-vases already mentioned, 
Nos. 251, 252, and 258. As may be seen, the vertical tubular holes of 
No. 251 are very long; the three feet, of which only one is visible in the 
engraving, are very short and thick. On either side of the globular body 
we see two narrow strips with dots, and two broad ones with an incised 
ornamentation in the shape of fish-spines. This latter decoration is seen 
on several gold goblets* found by me at Mycenae in the royal sepulchres, 
as well as on а marble slab found outside of them ;? it also occurs on 
terra-cotta vases found in Dolmens of the Stone age in Denmark; ™ on 
a vase found in Hungary," and elsewhere. 

No. 252 is a very remarkable lustrous light-red tripod-vase. Around 
the body we see a deep furrow, the two edges of which are perforated 
vertically for suspension; but the usual projections on either side of the 
body are missing here. Not less curious is the cover, in the form of a 
Phrygian cap, having on each side a tubular hole more than 2 in. long, 
by means of which it was fastened on the vase with a string, as I have 
shown in the engraving. There are similar very long vertical tubular 





5 ГІ. xviii. 373, 374: — In Z. xxii. 163, 164, it is called трїтоз instead 
трітодаѕ "yàp ёєїкотї mrávras érevXev of the usual form mpízovs : 
éorduevar тєр\ Torxov éüora8éos ueyápoio, . . NUS n . TÒ 56 uéya kerrat ücÜXov, 
e Е À трітоѕ HE ушуй, . . . 
$ Od. viii. 434: . E 
Gud) торі стао трітоба weyay ётт: TAXTA. Е: See ux Mycenae, No. 319, p. 206, and No. 
P 3, p. 292. 
П. xviii, 344, 345: * Ibid, No. 215, p. 140. 
àupl тър) oroa трітода péyav, ppa ráyurra 10 J, J. A. Worsaae, Nordiske Oldsager ; Copen- 
TlárpokAov Aovaeiav. hagen, 1859, p. 19, fig. 95, and p. 20, fig. 100. 
7 Ii. xxiii. 102: !! Joseph Hampel, Antiquités préhistoriques de 


TỌ цёу икӯсауті иёүау трїто$' eumupiBhrny, • +- іа Hongrie, Pl. xxi. No. 7. 
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holes in the projections near the rim of the pretty grey tripod-vase 
No. 253, which has smaller projections with vertical tubular holes, in 





No, 252. Ornamented Tripod Vase, with tubular No. 253. Ornamented Tripod Vase, with tubular rings 
rings for suspension. (2:5 actual size. for suspension, (2:5 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 
Depth, 26 ft.) 


the same direction, in its globular body, which is decorated with wedge- 
shaped incisions and points. 

Another tripod-vase with the suspension system is No. 254, the neck 
of which is ornamented with 8 circular bands. The body is divided by 
three bands into four fields, of which the upper one is decorated with the 





























No. 254. Ornamented Tripod Vase, with tubular holes Мо. 255. Ornamented Tripod Vase, with tubular ho'es 
for suspension. Incised ornamentation, (About 1: 4 fer suspension. Incised ornamentation. (About 1:4 
actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 


very common incised zigzag ornament, the two following with small 
incised strokes; the lower field has no ornamentation. No. 255 is a 
similar tripod-vase, with an almost identical ornamentation. 
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No. 256 represents a very characteristic specimen of a Trojan terra- 
cotta tripod-vase: it is of a light-brown colour, and has two handles, 
which, as well as the three feet, 
are of a spiral form. Between 
the two handles there is, on 
either side of the body, a large 
projection with a vertical tubular 
hole, one of which is just in 
front, and in the same direction 
a hole in the rim for suspension. 
The long funnel-shaped neck is 
decorated with simple circular 
bands. 

A very elegant red tripod- 
vase with two perforated handles 
is represented under No. 257. 
On each side of its globular 
body we see an incised decora- 
tion of three branches, of which 
the middle one has on each side 
a zigzag line, the two others 
plain lines. 

The tripod-vase No. 258 is 
very curious, on account of its 
fanciful feet, which, as well as 
No. 256. Pretty Tripod Vase, with two handles of spiral form the projections on the sides of 

IN И holes for suspension. (2:5 actual size. the body, Bie ornamented with 

incisions; the whole upper part 
of this vessel is restored. The only peculiarity in the globular tripod- 
vase, No. 259, is а projection on the body, the upper part of which is 
































No. 257. Globular Tripod, with perforated handles for 
suspension and incised ornamentation of plants or 
palm-leaves, (1:3 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 





No. 253. Tripod Vase. All the upper part restored with 
gypsum. (Nearly 1;3 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 


ornamented with a zigzag line between two cireular bands. Much prettier 
is the little globular tripod-vase, No. 260; which has on each side the 
usual perforated projection for suspension. The body is decorated with 
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an incised band of а horizontal fish-spine-like ornamentation, parallel to 
which we see a band of strokes round the neck. This latter band is 





No. 260. Globular Tripod, with holes for suspension 
No. 259. Globular Vase, with three feet and tubular and incised fish-spine-like ornaments. 


holes for suspension. (About 1:4 actual size, (Nearly 1:3 actualsize. Depth, 26 ft.) 
Depth, 26 ft.) 


joined to the lower one on each side by a row of fish-spine incisions. The 
neck straitens towards the top. 

The tripod No. 261 has two handles of a spiral form, which, as a rare 
exception to the rule, are not perforated. The globular body is divided 
by seven parallel circular bands into six fields: of these the larger 
central one is divided on each side by fifteen vertical lines into sixteen 
small fields, four of which are ornamented with incised circles, and four 
others with strokes. No. 262 is another tripod-vase, with tubular holes for 



































No. 261. Tripod Vase, w'th incised ornamentation. No.262. 'Tripod Vase, with incised ornamentation. 
(Half actual size. Depth, 23 ft.) е (Halfactualsize. Depth, 25 ft.) 


suspension. The upper part of the globular body, as well as the neck, is 
ornamented with incised parallel bands, of which two are ornamented 
with horizontal strokes, the third with an incised zigzag line. 

The tripod-vase No. 263 is very similar to No. 252, with the difference 
that the neck of the latter straitens, while that of No. 263 widens towards 
the top. On neither of these two vases are there perforated projections 
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for suspension. On No. 263, the edge of the bottom, the projecting 
edge on the middle of the body, as well as the upper part of the neck 
and the cover, are perforated on each side for assing the string 
through. 

I call the readers very particular attention to the curious light-red 
tripod-box Nos. 264 and 265, the former being the cover and the latter 





Мо. 263. Tripod Vase, with tubular holes fur suspension Nos. 264, 265. Tripod Box, with holes for suspension, 
in the lower part of the body, the rim, and the cover. A cutile-fish is painted on the cover. 
(1:3 actualsize, Depth, 26 ft.) (Nearly 1:3 actual size. Depth, 26 it.) 


being the lower part. The three feet are of a spiral form. On each side 
of the bottom, as well as on two sides in the rims, there is a perforation 
for suspending the box and fastening the lid on it. On the top of the 
latter the reader sees a curious 
ornamentation, painted with dark- 
red clay, in which the keen eye of 
my friend Mr, Charles Newton, of 
the British Museum, has recognized 
а cuttle-fish, and this is in fact most 
certainly represented here. The 
same ornamentation occurs at My- 
cenae and in the Phoenico-Greek 
remains at Rhodes. The same orna- 
mentation is very frequent on the 
objects of gold found by me in the 
royal sepulchres of Мусепае,! also 
on the pottery from a tomb at 
Talysus in Rhodes preserved in the 
British Museum. No. 266 is the 
cover, and No. 267 the lower part, 
of a lustrous-black box of terra- 
cotta, made of a very compact 
graphite clay mixed with so much 
mica that it glitters all over with 





































































































































































































































































































Nos. 266, 267. Lustrous-black Box, with Cover of d 
Terra-cotta. (Half actual size. Depth, 28 ft ) thousands of sparkles, like gold or 


silver. I found it on the wall 
near the royal house, together with the curious object of Egyptian 
porcelain No. 548, and a lustrous-black vase with an owl's head and 
the characteristics of a woman, in a large broken funeral urn, which 





1 See my Mycenac, No. 240, p. 166, and Nos, 270, 271, p. 181. 
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was filled with different sorts of carbonized material and ashes of animal 
matter. Though the box has evidently been exposed to a great heat, 
yet 16 is hardly half-baked, probably because it was shut. But still 
the heat has been so great in the box that all its contents have been 
carbonized. In these Professor X. Landerer recognizes grain, remnants 
of cotton or linen cloth, beads of glass paste, and animal charcoal of bones 
and flesh. "Thus we may with all probability suppose that the funeral urn 
contained the ashes of a deceased person, to which were added several 
articles, to one of which the object of Egyptian porcelain belonged ; also 
the box before us, which seems to have contained a dress ornamented 
with beads of a glass paste, and some food, grain, and animal matter. 
Unlike the box Nos. 264, 265, the black box before us has no holes for 
suspension, and the lid is so large that it covers the lower part or box 
proper entirely. 

No. 268 represents a lustrous-black tripod-vase with the system for 
suspension ; it has on each side of the body three linear projections and two 





No. 269. Vase, ornamented with .acisions, 
No, 268. Globular Tripod, with perforated (1:4 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 
projections for suspension. Ornamentution, 6 linear 
projections, (1:4 actual size Depth, 32 ft.) 


lines incised round the neck. No. 269 is a little grey vase decorated with 
three lines round the neck, and a series of circles and a zigzag orna- 
mentation round the body. Nos. 270 and 271 are two globular tripod- 


No. 270. 


No. 271. 











No. 272. Tripod Vase, with holes for 
suspension, also projections on either side 
(About 1:4 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 





Nos. 270, 271. Two Tripod Vases, with tubular holes for suspension 
and ornamented with incisions. (1: 4 actual size, Depth, 26 ft.) 


vases of a blackish colour, with tubular holes for suspension ; the former 
is ornamented with three lines round the neck, and various other rude 
incised patterns on the body; the upper part of No. 271 is decorated all 
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round with 7 bands of dots. No. 272 is a lustrous-black tripod-vase with 
a ring for suspension on either side, and two small projections on each side 
of the body. 

I pass over to the unornamented tripod-vases, simply placing before 
the reader nine specimens of lustrous black, brown, or red colour 
(Nos. 273 to 281), as their several forms may be easily studied from the 









No. 273. Tripod Vase, with perforated projections for No. 274. Tripod Vase, with tubular holes for 
suspension. (1° 4 actual size. Depth, 32 ft.) suspension. (1:4 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 


No. 275. Tripod Vase, with holes for suspension. 
(Nearly 1:3 actual size, Depth, 26 ft.) 





No. 216. Tripod Vase, with tubular holes for 
suspension. (1 4actualsize. Depth, 26 ft.) 


excellent engravings. All of them have two vertically perforated projec- 
tions for suspension with a string. In the engravings Nos. 273 and 274 
the perforations for the string in the rim are also easily to be discerned. 
The feet of No. 276 form curves; those of No, 277 are in the form of 
spirals. 
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No, 277. Globular Tripod Vase. No. 278. Globular Tripod, No. 279. Tripod Vase, with 


(Nearly 1:3 actual size. with tubular holes for suspension. holes for suspension. 
Depth, 32 ft ) (About 1:4 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) (1:4 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 


































































































No. 2:0. Tripod Vase, with tubular holes for No. 281. Terra-cotta Tripod Vase, with 


suspension, (1:4 actual size. Depth, perforated projections on the sides for suspension. 
32 ft.) (Half actual size. Depth, 30 ft.) 


I now proceed to the vases without fect. No. 282 is a lustrous dark- 
brown globular vase, with a short neck and double rings for suspension on 





No. 282. Vase with two tubular holes for : No. 283. Spout of a black Vase, with two holes 


suspension on each side. (About 1: 4 actual size. for suspension. (2:3 actual size. Depth, 
Depth, 32 ft.) 26 ft.) 


each side. Similar vases with double rings on each side are general in the 
first city, but they hardly ever occur in the higher strata; in fact, in all 
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my excavations I found only two of them in the third or burnt city.? 
But No. 283 is a vase-spout with two perforations in the rim. Tt evi- 
dently belongs to a vase with such a spout on each side of the body : 
I shall have occasion to represent such a vase on a subsequent page. 
No. 284 is a lustrous-black globular vase, with the usual vertical tubular 
holes for suspension. As to Nos. 285 and 288, I have nothing particular 
to add to the mere view of the objects. 






No. 284. Globular Vase, with tubular holes. 
(About 1:4 actual size. Depth, 32 ft.) 





No. 285. 
suspension. (Nearly 1 : 3 actual size. 


Globular Vase, with tubular holes for 
Depth, 32 ft.) 





No. 286. Bottle with tubular holes for suspension. 


No, 287. Globular Bottle, with tubular holes for 


(About 1:4 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) suspension. (Nearly 1 :3 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 


Nos. 286 and 287 are in shape much like our present bottles; but 
the projections with the vertical tubular holes on the sides betray at once 
their remote antiquity. No. 289 is a large yellowish vase of oval form, 
having on the sides the like projections with perforations. No. 290 is a 
lustrous-black globular vase with perforated projections for suspension. 





2 A hand-made vase similar to this, and also the result. But, unlike the Trojan vases, which 


with two rings for suspension on either side, 
is in the remarkable collection of pre-historic 
German pottery of Professor Virchow at Berlin. 
Great praise is due to this friend for the exten- 
sive excavations he has undertaken in company 
with his highly talented children, his daughter 
Adéle and his son Dr. Hans Virchow, in the 
vast graveyard of Zaborówo in the province of 
Posen, and of which his very curious collection is 


invariably have vertical perforations for suspen- 
sion, the perforations on the above vase in Prof. 
Virchow's collection are in a horizontal position, 
like those of all the German vases; but he 
possesses one vase found at Belgard in Pom- 
mern, which has on each side a vertically per- 
forated excrescence. Another rare exception is a 
vase in the Mürkisches Museum at Berlin, which 
has also a vertical perforation on either side. 
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No. 288. Vase with tubular holes for suspension. 
(About 1: 4 actual size. Depth, 32 ft.) 





No. 289. Vase of oval shape, with tubular holes for 

suspension, (About 1:4 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 
A vase similar to this, but with horizontally perforated excrescences on 
the sides, is in Professor Virchow’s collection. 











se, with Хо. 291. Globular Vase, with 
holes for suspension. tubular holes for suspension. 
(1: 4 actual size. Depth, 29 ft.) (1:4 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 





No. 292, Globular Vase, with holes Мо. 293. Globular Vase, with holes No. 294. Cup with fisn-spine orna- 


for suspension and incised orna- for suspension and incised flowery mentation. (About 1: 4 actual size. 
mentation. (About 1:4 actual size. ornamentation. (About 1:4 actual Depth, 26 ft.) 
Depth, 26 ft.) size. Depth, 32 ft.) 


No. 291 is remarkable for the shape of its very long perforated 
projections for suspension. No, 292 is a globular vase, rudely decorated 
with a linear ornamentation and dots. No. 293 is a grey globular vase 
with the suspension system, ornamented on each side with six very 
neatly-incised palm-branches, No, 294 is a lustrous dark-red goblet 
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without handles; it is decorated with an incised bana of the fish-spine 
ornament, encompassed on both sides by double lines, below which we 
see an engraved branch all round the vase. The perforated projections 
on the sides of the lustrous dark-brown globular vase, No. 295, are 
in the shape of ears. No. 296 represents a vase with perforated projec- 





No.295. Globular Vase, with tubular holes for = E 
suspension. (About 1:4 actual size. Depth, 29 ft.) No. 296. Vase with linear ornamentation and tubular 
holes for suspension. (About 1:4 actual size. 
Depth, 29 ft.) 


tions for suspension; it has a rude linear ornamentation on the body. 
Professor Virchow calls my attention to the great similarity between the 
cover of this vase and that of the covers on the Pommerellen vases 
with human faces. No. 297 is of a lustrous-brown colour; its neck 












































































































































































































































































































































No, 297. Vase with tubular holes for suspension. No. 293. Black Vase, with a convex bottom and tubular holes 
(1:4 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) on the sides for suspension, covered all over with dots. 
(1:3 actual size. Depth, 23 ft.) 
widens slightly towards the top. No. 298 is a lustrous-blaek vase, with 
a globular base and the usual perforated projections for suspension ; it is 
covered all over with rows of dots. 
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The globular lustrous dark-brown vase, No. 299, with its long per- 
forated and deeply-fluted projections for suspension, is very remarkable. 

No. 300 is of the same colour, and has the 
usual system for suspension. It is decorated with 
a waving line and dots. 

То the list of vases found elsewhere, with 
vertical tubular holes for suspension, I may add 
two small eonieal vases from Nimroud, in the 
British Museum, each of which has four such 
holes. 

No. 301 is a blackish globular vase, with ү, so) ш Vase, with 
perforated projections on the body as well as in tubular holes for suspension. 
the rim, for suspension. It has a rudely-incised as oe REM sig 
ornamentation filled up with white chalk. 

One of the most interesting objects ever found at Hissarlik is the 





p >>. 





No.300. Vase with holes for suspension, and incised Ҳо. 301. Globular Vase, with tubular holes in the rim 


ornamentation. (About 1: 4 actual size. and body for suspension ; incised ernamentation, 
Depth, 32 ft.) (1:4actualsize. Depth, 29 ft.) 


beautiful lustrous dark-yellow vase No. 302 (p. 368), which has on the 
sides long projections perforated with tubular holes for suspension ; each 
of these projections is ornamented with four horizontal parallel lines. The 
surface of the body is divided on each side by two vertical lines into three 
fields: in the middle field, which is by far the largest, we see on each sidea 
tree with ten branches, a decoration which is very frequent on the Trojan 
whorls and balls (see Nos. 1899-1904, 1910, 1993, 1999, and 2000). But 
І remind the reader that this, like all other patterns on the pre-historic 
pottery of Hissarlik, is incised. If we examine these incisions with a 
lens, we conclude from their rudeness and irregularity that they must 
have been made with pointed pieces of silex or hard wood, or with bone- 
needles, before the pottery was baked, for the second time, or, more 
probably, before it was brought to the fire for the first time. The vase 
before us (No. 302) has been exposed to the full heat of the conflagra- 
tion ; for, although the clay is very thick, it is thoroughly baked. This 
vase "MEM had a cover like that which we see on No. 252. 

Another highly interesting vase is represented by No. 308 (p. 368); it 
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is of a lustrous-black colour, and but slightly baked. Like many other 
black vases, it would most probably have become quite red had it been 
exposed to the intense heat of the conflagration, and so been thoroughly 





No. 303, Vase of polished blackish Terra-cotta, with 
1 е tubular holes for suspension. Incised plant-like orna- 
No. 302. Vase of well-poli-hed yellow Terra-cotta, with mentation. (Halfactualsize, Depth, 33 ft.) 

an incised ornamentation and long tubular holes for 

suspension on either side. (About 1:3 actual size. 

Depth, 26} ft.) 


baked. It has on both sides pointed projections with perforations for 
suspension. Like the foregoing vase (No. 302), it has a small hollow 
foot; its shape is globular; it is decorated on each side with two rcversed 
branches, each with 18 leaves and surrounded by dots; there is also a 
plant-like ornamentation above the projections. A similar ornamentation 
is very frequent on the whorls (see Nos. 1901 and 1904). 

The lustrous-red vase No. 304 is of an oval shape. This also has a 
small hollow foot and a short neck, which widens towards the mouth; it 
has the usual tubular holes on the sides, and holes in the rim in the 
same direction. The body is ornamented all round with rudely-incised 
vertical lines, just as if the primitive potter had intended to imitate 
a melon. The neck is ornamented with horizontal parallel lines. This 
vessel has been exposed to the intense heat of the conflagration, by which 
it has been thoroughly baked. The crown-shaped cover which we see on 
the vase is very curious. Unlike the usual covers witha similar crown- 
like handle, this cover is not intended to be put over the neck of the vase, 
but to be put into it, like a stopper, because its lower part is hemi- 
spherical and hollow, with a wide orifice in the middle. By this con- 
trivance the cover could be put on the vase even when it was full, because 
the liquid would enter into the hollow. While all the vases which 
I have hitherto passed in review, and all those which I shall pass in 
review without a special notice to the contrary, are hand-made, this vase- 
cover is wheel-made, a circumstance which appears to prove that it does 
not belong to this particular vase. 
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Under No. 305 I represent a globular lustrous-yellow vase found in 
the royal house; it has the usual perforated projections for suspension on 
















































































No. 305. Inscribed "Terra-cotta Vase, from the 
royal house. (1:4 actual size, Depth, 26 ft.) 











No. 304. Lustrous-red Vase of oval shape, with rude linear 
ornamentation, having long perforated projections on the sides. 
(Half actual size. Depth, 24 ft.) 


No. 306. Vase of oval form, witha hollow 
foot, tubular holes for Suspension, and a 
projecting ornamentation. 

(1: 4 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 


the sides, and holes in the rim; its bottom is flat. Around the upper 
part of the body is what has been taken for an incised 
inscription, which Professor Sayce has discussed in his 
dissertation on the Trojan inscriptions. 

The red vase No. 306 is of an oval shape, and has 
the same system for suspension as all the foregoing, a 
hollow foot, and a small neck; it has on each side of the 4 
body a spiral decoration in relief, like the ünpnuoisNeha. "oo e noe 
racter До, or NE 


Of a far ruder fabric is the little vase No. 307, which side. (About 174 


i jecti э tual-ize, Depth, 
has on each side two projections in the form of female ЖШ Да. 








3 See his Appendix. 
2 в 
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breasts, and four vertical lines; the small curved projections on the sides 
are perforated for suspension. Very curious in its ornamentation is the 





No. 309. Vase Cover, with a small handle, decorated 
wito an incised ornamentation. (About 1*3 actual 


size 5 





No. 308, Vase of Terra-cotta, with incised 
decorations. (About half actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 


globular vase No. 308, which has only two holes for suspension in the rim, 
and none on the sides. The surface of the body is divided by horizontal 


No. 311. 






No. 310. No. 312. 









Хо. 313. 





No. 318, 


No. 31%. 





Nos, 310-318. Fragments of Pottery with incised ornamentation. (Nearly half actual size. Depth, 22 to 32 ft.) 


parallel lines into six or seven zones, most of which are decorated with 
rude vertical, slanting, or horizontal incisions; on each side of the body 
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there is a projection which, however, is not perforated. The only pre- 
historic vases, whose incised decoration offers some resemblance to that 
on this vase, are those found in Hungary, and represented on РІ. vi. 
- Nos. 4, 6, 7, 8, and 9, in Dr. Joseph Hampel’s Antiquités préhistoriques 
de la Hongrie* 

Under No. 309 I represent a vase-cover with a small handle; it is 
rudely decorated with incisions representing lines, small concentric circles, 
and spirals. | 

Nos. 310, 313, 814, 315, and 318 are fragments of vases with various 
rudely-incised patterns. No. 311 is a vase-foot ending in a spiral. Nos. 
312 and 316 are fragments of vase-covers. No. 317 is the handle of a 

vase with curious signs. 

The engravings Nos. 319 to 323 represent five of the long lustrous- 
red goblets, with two enormous handles and a pointed or convex foot, on 
account of which they cannot be put down except on the mouth ; there- 








No. 319. Goblet with two handles, 8éras augi- No. 320. Goblet with two handies, 8éras йифа= 
kUzceAAov, (About1:4 actual size. Depth, 29 ft.) xime\Aov. (Aboutl:4aciualsize, Depth, 32 ft.) 


fore, whoever held such a goblet in his hand, when filled with liquid, 
was forced to empty it before putting it down. In this way the goblet 
was always kept clean. I have tried to prove in the preceding chapter 
(pp. 299-302) that the Homeric Séras dudixireddov could not possibly 
have been anything else but a single goblet with two handles. Nos. 819 
and 320 are represented upright, as when held in the hand; Nos. 321, 322, 
and 323, as standing on the mouth. These goblets are sometimes very 
large; two of those in my collection, with a pointed foot and handles, like 
No. 319, are 12 inches long, and have a mouth 6 inches in diameter. 
But there also occur two-handled goblets of a different shape in this third, 


4 Esztergom, 1876. 
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No. 322. 





No. 321. 





No. 324, Cup with two handles. (1:3 actual size. | 
Depth, 26 ft.) 














































































































































































































No. 223. Goblet with two handles (Sémas audexvrreddov). No. 325. Goblet with two handles. (1:3 actual size. 
(About 1:4 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) Depth, 26 ft.) 


the burnt city. The shape represented by No. 324 also occurs very fre- 
quently, and still more abundant is the form No. 825, which in the upper 
pre-historic cities has sometimes three feet. With rare exceptions, all 
the goblets, of whatever form, are of a lustrous-red colour; the only other 
colour which sometimes, but very seldom, occurs on the goblets, is a 
lustrous black. 
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I further represent here, under No. 326, a cup with three fect and 
two handles; it is of a lustrous-black colour, and decorated all round 
with parallel horizontal lines. Only two,specimens of this type have been 
found in the third city; but it is very frequent in the following city. 
But still more frequent in the latter is a double-handled cup of the 
very same shape, but without the tripod feet; indeed, this shape is so 
abundant there, that I was able to collect many hundreds of specimens; 
but it never occurs in the third, the burnt city. I may add that none 
of these various forms of goblets have ever been found elsewhere. 





No. 326. Lustrous-black Tripod Cup, with two handles. 
(About 1; 5 actual size, Depth, 30 ft.) 





No. 327. Very curious sieve-like perforated Tripod- 
vessel. (Half actual size. Depth, 24 ft.) 


No. 827 is a very curious tripod-vessel in the form of a one-handled 
pitcher, which stands on its side, supported by three feet, and is 
pierced all over with holes like a sieve. Similar vessels are not rare, 
either in the third or the following city; but their use is a mystery 
tous. All of them have been made on the potter’s wheel, are unpolished, 
and of the rudest fabric. All the holes have evidently been made before 
the vessel was baked. But the baking is not thorough. Similar vessels 
have never been found elsewhere. Professor Helbig? suggests that the 
large sieve-like perforated terra-cotta vases found in the Italian terramare 
may have served for separating the liquid honey from the wax. May the 
vessel before us have served for a like purpose? 

Nos. 328-330 represent three vase-covers, whose tripod-like handles 
with a large knob make a very pretty appearance, and resemble crowns. 
But still more elegant is the vase-cover No. 331, the handle of which 
consists, as it were, of two arches; its form can best be explained by 
comparing it to two single handles put cross-wise, one over the other, 





5 Wolfgang Helbig, Die Italiker in der Poebene ; 
Leipzig, 1879, p. 17. Professor Helbig says, 
p. 6: “The word Terramare or Terramara is an 
expression corrupted from Terramarna by the 
peasants of the province of Parma, and signifies 
originally every stratum of earth which is mixed 
with organic matter, and is therefore appropriate 


for manuring. Now, as the soilof the Emilia 
contains the remains of many old settlements, 
remains consisting of manufactures as well as of 
decomposed organic bodies, the denomination 
Terramare has in a more narrow sense been 
transferred to the strata containing such re- 
mains." 
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and joined together by a very large nail. Both sorts of handle are very 
abundant in the third city, as well as in the two succeeding pre-historie 


А 





No. 329. Vase Cover with а crown-shaped handle. 
(1:4 actual size, Depth, 26 ft.) 





No. 328. Vase Cover with a crown-shaped handle. 
(About1:4 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 


cities, though they have certainly never been yet found elsewhere. But 
my friend Mr. Philip Smith calls my attention to the similarity of these 











No. 331. Vase Cover with a crown-shaped handle, 
(1:4 actual size, Depth, 26 ft.) 





No. 330. Vase Cover with a crown-shaped handle. 
(1:4 actual size. Depth, 23 ft.) 


Trojan handles to the crown-like form of the modern Phrygian water- 
vessels. He cites the following passage on the subject from page 101 of 
the Rev. E. J. Davis's Life in Asiatie Turkey. Writing from Hierapolis, 
he says: * Here I saw for the first time the wooden vessels used for 
carrying water. They are made of a section of pine: the inside is 
hollowed out from below, and the bottom is closed by a piece of wood 
exactly fitted into it. These vessels are very durable and strong." On 
the opposite page he gives two engravings, aecording to which these 
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Phrygian water-vessels have a very great resemblance to the Trojan vase- 
covers in the form of a crown. 

Vase-covers with a simple handle, like No. 332, occasionally occur, 
but they are not nearly so frequent as the forms before described. 





No. 332, Vase Cover with a simple handle, (1:4 actual size. Depth, 32 ft.) 


The only vase-handles I noticed which have some analogy to these 
were found at Szihalom in Hungary, and are shown under Nos. 26 and 
27 in the glass case No. IX. of the National Museum of Buda-Pesth. The 
only difference is that, instead of covering the vase-neck like a cap, as 
at Troy, they were intended merely to shut the orifice: for, as Dr. J. 
Hampel informs me, the lower part of No. 26 is tapering, and its fiat- 
tened foot is divided by a cross-like groove into four pivots; the lower 
part of No. 27 is globular. The handle is on the slightly hollow upper 
side. Therefore, like the Mycenean vase-covers,® these Szihalom vase- 
covers were kept in place on the orifice by their protruding flat rim, 
their tapering or globular lower part entering into the neck of the vase, 
like a stopper. | 

I now proceed to the description of some vessels in the form of 
animals. Мо. 333 represents a lustrous-green globular tripod-vessel 
with a ram's head; instead of the tail we see a long and large spout, 








No, 333. Globular Tripod, with a ram's head. No. 334. Vessel with three fect in form of a hedgehog, 
(1:3 actual size. Depth, 2616.) (1:4 actual size. Depth, 23 ft.) 


which is joined by a handle to the back of the vessel: the upper part of 
the body is ornamented with bands of incised lines. No. 334 is a brown 
iripod-vase of a dull brown colour, with the head of a hedgehog: the 





5 See my Mycenae, p. 256, Nos. 373, 574, 
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primitive potter may have meant to represent the spines of the animal 
by the three bands of incised strokes with which the body of the vessel 
is decorated. Here also the mouthpiece is on the back part, and joined 
to the back by a handle. No. 335 is a lustrous-brown vase, in the form 
of a fat sow with three feet. No. 336 is a lustrous-brown vessel, in 
the shape of a sheep with four feet. No. 337 is a lustrous dark-brown 
tripod-vase, in the shape of a hog. No. 338 is a lustrous-brown tripod- 
yase, in the form of a mole; this latter vessel has been made so that it 
can be set upright on the muzzle and the two fore feet. 






























































No. 336. Vase in the shape of a sheep with four feet. No. 337. Vase.in the form of a hog; the upper part 
(1:4 actual size. Depth, 32 ft.) restored. (About 1:4 actual size. Depth, 32 ft.) 


No. 339 again represents a hedgehog, but its four feet are too short 
to set it on, the base being convex. Unlike the other vases, the mouth is 
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No. 338. Tripod-vessel in the form of a mole. No. 339. Vase in the form of a hedgehog, with four 
(1:4 actual size. Depth, 23 to 26 ft.) short feet. (1:3 actual size. Depth, 23 ft.) 


here over the neck. The only ornamentation of this vessel consists of 
five horizontal incisions on each side. 

No. 340 is of lustrous-red terra-cotia; it has four feet, and can 
hardly represent anything else than a hippopotamus. It is hollow ; on its 
left side are the most distinct marks 
of its having been joined to another 
vessel, which of course must have 
had an identical form; the neck of 
the twin vessel may have been in 
the middle between the two hippo- 
potami. The existence of the figures 
of hippopotami in the third, the thy 
burnt city, ab а depth ае. 
below the surface, is extremely 
remarkable—nay, astonishing; for this animal, as is well known, is no 
longer met with even in Upper Egypt, and occurs only in the rivers 
in the interior of Africa. In the time of the Old Empire, however 
(about в.с. 5000-3500, according to Mariette), the hippopotamus still 
lived in the Delta, as is shown by a painting in the tomb of Ti at 
Sakkarah. Ti was an official of the Fifth Dynasty (about в.с. 3950- 
3700), and is represented as hunting hippopotami among the papyri of 
the Delta. According to Herodotus, they were worshipped as sacred 
animals in the Egyptian nome of Papremis only; and in the time of 
Pliny (H. N. xxviii. 8) they still existed in Upper Egypt. At all 
events, as appears to be evident from the existence of Egyptian porcelain 
here, this third city of Troy must have been commercially connected 
with Egypt; but, even so, it is still an enigma how the animal was so 
well known here as to have been made of clay in a form so faithful 
to nature. We may compare the vases similarly made in the form of 
animals found by General di Cesnola in Cyprus. 

Professor Virchow informs me that a vase in the form of a hog is in 
the Museum of Jena, and that vessels in the shape of animals, for the 








7 Herod. ii. 71: Oi Bé Ўтто: of тотбшо vou — Avryvmríoi ойк ipol. 
Hiv TQ Патртиїтү ipol eici, vois бё %AAot в Di Cesnola Cyprus, Pl. viii. 
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most part of birds, are not rare in the tombs of Lusatia (Lausitz) and 
Posen. He adds that many of them are mere rattle-boxes for children, 
but that there also occur open ones. The Royal Museum at Berlin 
contains a terra-cotta vessel without feet, with an animal’s head, the 
funnel-shaped orifice being in the back; also a terra-cotta tripod-vessel 
from Corneto, with an animal's head, the funnel-like orifiee being in the 
place where the tail ought to be; the handle is on the back. A terra- 
cotta vessel in the shape of an ox, with four feet, having the orifice in the 
middle of the back, was found in a tomb of the graveyard of Kaźmierz- 
Komorowo, in the province of Posen. A similar animal-shaped vessel, 


No. 343. 
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Nos. 342, 343. Two Hooks of Terra-cotta, with three 
perforations, (1:3 actual size, Depth, 26 ft.) 
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No. 341. Object of Terra-cotta representing a fantastical 
animal with six feet. (1:3 actual size. Depth, 23 ft.) 


with four feet, having its orifice on the back, is in the Museum of 
Neu Brandenburg in Mecklenburg. 

No. 341 is a strange animal figure, solid, 
except for a tube passing through the body 
and open at both ends, so that it cannot 
have been a vessel. It has six feet and a 
tail; but we see on its body four upright 
projections, which may also serve as feet if 
the animal is put upside down. It is of a 
yellowish colour. 

Under Nos. 342 and 343 we see two 
hooks of terra-cotta, each with three per- 
forations, by which they were nailed to the 
wall, Although but slightly baked, twenty- 
five pounds’ weight might be suspended on 
either of them without danger of breaking 
the hook, because the blackish clay they are 
composed of is very tough and compact. 
These hooks may have served for janging 
up clothes. 





No. 344. Nas Jar of Terra-cotta, with 
polished surface and two projections in 


the form of handles. (1:43 actual size. Under No. 844 I represent, in 1-43rd 


сс; of its actual size, the large Trojan jar 


which I presented to Professor Virchow for the Royal Museum at 
Berlin, where it is р: in the Ethnologieal section. Like all the 





э F, L. W. Schwartz, ZZ. Nachtrag zu den “ Materialien zur prachistorischen Kartographie der 
Provinz Posen;" Posen, 1880, p. 6, and Рі. ii. fig. 6. 
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large jars, it is of a red colour, thoroughly baked, and has a polished 
surface. Unlike most Trojan jars, it has no handles and merely two 
small projections which have the shape of handles, but are not per- 
forated. This jar is further distinguished from most other Trojan jars 
by its straight form, to which its good preservation is probably due. 
But its safety may also have been partly owing to the circumstance, 
that it was not exposed to the great heat of the conflagration, because 
it was found in the south-east corner of the third city, which was not 
reached by the fire. In fact, in the course of my long excavations at 
Hissarlik I have taken out, besides this jar, only two smaller ones 
intact from the third, the burnt, city; they were only 3}ft. high and 
267 in. in diameter; their sole decoration was а rope-like band in 
relief. Of the large jars, from 5 to 8ft. high and 4% to 5 ft. in 
diameter, I have not been able to take out a single one entire. For the 
most part, they had suffered so much from their long exposure to the 
intense heat of the conflagration, and from the ponderous weight of the 
ruins whieh pressed upon them, that they either already had cracks 
when I brought them to light, or they cracked as soon as they were 
exposed to the sun. Others, which were intact, broke as they were 
being removed. 

As I have before mentioned, a compartment of a house in the burnt 
Trojan stratum below the Temple of Athené appears to have been a wine 
merchant's magazine, for in it I brought to light nine large jars of 
various forms, six of which may be seen in the engraving No. 8; the 
other three are out of view. This magazine was close to the southern 
brick wall; the nine jars are marked s on Plan I. As may be seen from 
the engraving, only two of the six jars which are visible were broken; a 
third is cracked, and the other three are only slightly injured in the rim. 
The mouths of all these nine jars had been left open, and hence they 
were filled with débris. І could perhaps have saved these as well as the 
other three, which are hidden from view in the engraving, but a religious 
fear prevented me from trying to do so, for I hoped that they might be 
preserved in situ. But no sooner had I gone than the Turks of the neigh- 
bouring villages, who suspected the jars might contain treasure, knocked 
them partly to pieces. 

The number of large jars which I brought to light in the burnt 
stratum of the third city certainly exceeds 600. By far the larger 
number of them were empty, the mouth being covered by a large flag of 
schist or limestone. This leads me to the conclusion that the jars were 
filled with wine or water at the time of the catastrophe, for there appears 
to have been hardly any reason for covering them if they had been empty. 
Had they been used to contain anything else but liquids, I should have 
found traces of the fact; but only in a very few cases did I find some 
carbonized grain in the jars, and only twice a small quantity of a white 
mass the nature of which I could not determine.’ 





10 See p. 32. Professor Virchow suggests to ^ underground jars in Western Asia, I may add a 
me that it might have been a royal wine-cellar. further illustration from the records of the 
! With regard to the storage of wine in Egyptian conqueror Thutmes Ш. When he 
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For the most part the large jars have no decoration; and when there 
is any, it is nearly always limited to rope-like bands in relief, or to bands 
in relief from 2 to 23 in. broad, ornamented with incised fish-spine decora- 
tions, common geometrical patterns, or mere impressed circles. The 
coarse but very excellent clay, which has been used for the manufacture 
of these jars, is abundantly mixed with crushed quartz, silicious stone, and 
mica, of which latter the gold- or silver-like sparkles glitter wherever 
one looks. Most of the large jars have been carefully polished and 
abundantly coated with a wash of clay containing peroxide of iron, for 
they generally have a lustrous-red colour and are perfectly smooth; 
whereas they show in the fracture an infinity of small fragments of 
quartz, silicious stone, and mica with sharp edges. The manner in which 
these jars were made has been minutely explained in a previous passage.” 

The shape of the vase which comes nearest to that of the large jars 
is represented by the pear-shaped jug No. 345. It is of a fine lustrous- 
brown colour. Very characteristic is the shape of the head, from which a 








No. 346. Tripod Vase, with incised bands and bell- 
shaped cover. (1:4 actual size, Depth, 29 ft.) 





No. 345. Large pear-shaped Jug, (About 1:4 actual 
size, Depth, 32 ft.) 

hemispherical piece is cut out on the side over the handle. Jugs and 
pitchers with a similar mouth are frequent in the third and fourth cities 
at Hissarlik, but they have never yet been found elsewhere. The lustrous- 
grey, nearly globular, tripod-vase No. 346 is wheel-made, while its one- 
handled cover is hand-made: the vase has no handle; its ornamentation 
consists of three parallel incised lines, which surround it. 





went through the land of Zahi (the maritime (Brugsch, Hist. of Egypt, vol. ii. p. 376, Engl. 
plain of Palestine), he says, 4 Their wine was trans. 2nd ed.) 
found stored in cellars, as well as in skins." ? See p. 279. 
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The long pitcher, No. 347, is one of the rudest vessels I ever found at 
Hissarlik, and yet it is most certainly wheel-made. Mr. A. S. Murray, 
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No. 347. A curious Trojan Pitcher of 
Terra-cutta. (About 1: 5 actual size, У 
Depth, 26 ft.) No. 319, Splendid Terra-cotta Vase, from the Royal House. 
(1:4 actual size. Depth, 28 ft.) 





of the British Museum, calls my attention to the perfect similarity of 
this vessel to the ancient Egyptian buckets, which were let down by a 
rope into the wells to draw water. This 
sort of vessel is frequent here; most pro- 
bably they were used in Troy, as in ancient 
Egypt, for drawing water from the well. 
Two things seem to corroborate this sup- 
position: first, the very heavy weight of 
their lower part, which must have been in- 
tended to keep them upright ; and, secondly, 
the grooves or furrows on the inner side of 
ihe handles, which can apparently have 
been made only by the DOS by which they No.318. Grey Vase, with two bandles and 
were let down into the well. Mel pmi d 
No. 948 represents a grey vase, with | | Er 

two handles and two upright projections. To this vase belongs a cover 
such as we see on Nos. 346, 349, and 350. No. 349 represents one of 
the most interesting vases ever found at Troy; it has a lustrous-red 
colour and is thoroughly baked. It has a pointed base, and is here 
represented with the pebbles used to support it. It has two handles 
and two long upright slightly-incurved projections, which are hollow on 
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the outside and have the shape of wings. They taper out in a spiral at 
the top; from their base also a spiral in relief extends on either side. 
The neck is ornamented with the fish-spine pattern, which we also see on 
































































































































































































































































































































No. 350. Globular Vase, with two handles and two wing-like No. 351. Globular Vase, with two curved handles and 


projections. Cover in the form of a crown, (About 1: 4 actual two straight wing-shaped projections. Cover in the 
size. Depth, 26 ft.) shape of a crown. (About 1:4 actual size. Depth, 
26 to 29 ft.) 


the edge of the body all round. The crown-shaped cover was found close 
to the vase, and may have belonged to it. Of a similar form but of a 
ruder fabric is the dark-brown vase No. 350, whose upright projections 
are also curved on the outside; from the 
base of each of them a spiral in relief runs 
out on both sides. Of the same form, only 
with a more pointed foot, is the black vase 
No. 351, which has some little ornamenta- 
tion of incised lines and dots опгог about 
the handles. Of the same shape, finally, 
is the pretty little vase No. 352, which 
| is ornamented all over with dots. The 
No, 352. Vase with two handlesandtwo upright wing-like projections of these four 
straight wing-like projections. ie 
(1:3 actual size, Depth, 25 ft.) vases can never have been intended for 
handles, because they are too fragile and 
their edges are too sharp; all of them have two regular handles in 
addition to the wings. І call particular attention to their great re- 
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semblance to the upright wing-like projections on the vases with owl- 
heads. 

No. 358 represents a lustrous-red globular tripod-vase, decorated on 
both sides with engraved branches, zigzags, and straight lines. On either 












































No.354, Vase with two handles and a spiral ornamentation in the form of a pair of spectacles, 
or the Cypriote character ko. (1:4 actual size. Depth, 30 ft.) 


side is a solid upright projection, with a vertical perforation for sus- 
pension; between these there is a crescent-shaped projection on each side. 
Another very pretty lustrous-red vase is represented in the engraving 
No. 354. It has a convex foot and two handles, between which we see 
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on each side a high projecting spiral ornament, like a pair of spectacles, 
or the Cypriote character ko. Above this is an inverted branch; below 
it the body forms an edge which is ornamented with an incised fish-spine 
pattern. Similar to this is the lustrous dark-brown vase No. 355; only 
its base is still more pointed and its body more bulged. This also has 
two handles and two spiral ornaments in relief in the form of spectacles, 
or the Cypriote character ko. 

Under No. 356 I represent a tripod-vessel of blackish colour, formed of 
three separate cups, which are joined together at the body, and of which 
each has one foot. To the list given in the preceding pages of the places 



















































































No. 356. Tripod Vase, consisting of three 
Separate cups. (1:4 actual size. 
Depth, 26 ft. ) 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































cUm == == 5 = 
No. 355. Vase with pointed bottom, two handles, No. 358, Tripod Jug No. 357. Globular Jug. 
and projecting ornament in the form of a pair of with two necks. (1:3 actual size. 
Spectacles, or Cypriote ko, on either side. (Nearly 1:3 actual size. Depth, 22 to 26 ft.) 
(1: 5actual size. Depth, 24 ft.) Depth, 22 to 26 ft.) 


where similar conjoined vessels may be seen, I may add the Museum of the 
Bap@axeov in Athens, which contains a pre-historic hand-made terra-cotta 
vessel from Thera, consisting of two separate cups which are joined in 
three places. Professor Virchow’s remarkable collection of German pre- 
historic antiquities contains a double drinking-horn, a vessel with two 
and another with three cups of terra-cotta, from his excavations in the 
graveyard of Zaborówo, in the province of Posen. The Mürkisches 
Museum at Berlin contains also a vessel consisting of twin cups and 
another with three cups. Professor Virchow assures me that vessels con- 
sisting of two, three, or more conjoined cups, are not rare in the ancient 
Germanie sepulehres in Lusatia and the Mark of Brandenburg. The 
collections of Peruvian antiquities in the Royal Museum at Berlin and the 
British Museum also contain pottery consisting of two conjoined vessels. 
No. 357 is a single-handled jug of a yellow colour, with a convex bottom. 
No. 858 is a curious tripod-jug of greyish yellow colour, having a 
globular body, from which project two separate spouts, one of which has a 
handle. As the one spout stands in front of the other, the liquid could 
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only be poured out by the foremost, so that the other was of no use: 
these double spouts appear, therefore, to have been a mere fancy of the 
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No. 359. Curious double-necked Jug. (About 1:4 actual size. Trojan stratum.) 


` primitive potter. The black flagon (oenochoé), No. 359, has likewise two 
separate spouts, the handles of which are joined at the body. But here 
the spouts stand side by side, so that the liquid could be poured simul- 
taneously through both of them. Similar oenochoae, with two spouts, 
occur also in the following, the fourth city, but they have never hitherto 
been found elsewhere, except in Cyprus, Germany, and Hungary. The 
collection of Cypriote antiquities in the British Museum contains an 
оепосћоё with double spouts, each of which is joined by a separate handle 
to the body; but this vessel may be of a much later period, as it is wheel- 
made and painted. My friend General di Cesnola represents in his excellent 
work, Cyprus, two similar oenochoae with double spouts, one of which he 
found in his excavations at Alambra, and the other at Dali? А some- 
what similar oenochoé was found in the village of Tököl, on the island 
of Csepel in the Danube. I may still, mention a terra-cotta vessel with 
two vertical spouts in the Markisches Museum at Berlin. 

No. 360 represents a pretty lustrous-red pear-shaped oenochoé, with a 
long upright neck and trefoil mouth, joined by a long handle to the body, 
on which we see small handles to the right and left: round the lower 
part of the neck we discern three bands in relief; the bottom is flat. 
Similar to this is the pear-shaped red oenochoé, No. 361, which has only 
one handle. No. 362 is of a dark-red colour, and oval-shaped: it has 


3 See General di Cesnola's Cyprus; London, 4 Joseph Hampel, An'iquités préhistoriques de 
1877, Plates vii. and ix. la Hongrie; Esztergom, 1876, Plate v. No. 3. 
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No. 360. Qenocho? with three handles and long neck. 
(About 1: 3 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 





No. 361. Oemochoé with long neck. 
(Nearly 1: 4 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 



























































No. 362. Vase of oval form, with long neck. No, 363. Vase of lenticular shape, with long neck. 
(1:5 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) (1:5 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 
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also a trefoil mouth and one handle; its base is convex. No. 363 is of a 
similar form, but of a dark-brown colour; its mouth runs out almost 
straight, like a bird’s beak; its bottom is convex. Professor Virchow 
observes to me that from the shape of these vases the widely-spread 
beak-shape of the Etruscan bronze jugs has evidently been developed. 

Of oenochoae similar to these, I mention first an excellent hand-made 
specimen in the Museum of Boulogne-sur-mer, the director of which, in 
his ignorance of pre-historic pottery, thinks it to be Roman, and has 
therefore put it among the Roman pottery, though it is worth more than 
the whole collection of Roman terra-cottas in the museum. May this 
notice reach him, and may it be the cause of the precious oenochod 
receiving at last the place it deserves! 

I further mention three oenochoae of nearly the same shape, but with a 
short neck, in the archaic Greek Collection in the British Museum; also 
an oenochoé of a similar form in the Cypriote Collection in the same 
museum. Three oenochoae of a similar shape found in Thera, below three 
strata of pumice-stone and volcanic ashes, and believed to date from the 
16th or 17th century в.о., are preserved here at Athens in the small 
collection of the French School. Another, likewise found below three 
strata of pumice-stone and volcanic ashes on the island of Therasia, and 
believed to be of the same age, is here in my own collection. But these 
four latter oenochoae have an ornamentation of black paint, whereas the 
Trojan vessels are unpainted. I have still to mention an oenochoé, also very 
ancient, of a similar form, but with a 
painted plant-like ornamentation, in 
the Museum of the Вар$аке» at 
Athens. Finally, I have to mention 
the three pretty jugs of a similar form 
(viz. with a spout bent backward) 
found by me in my excavations in the 
Acropolis of Mycenae, and preserved 
in the Mycenae Museum at Athens. 
All three are decorated with a painted 
ornamentation of birds, patterns bor- 
rowed from woven fabrics, or spiral 
lines. There are, besides, a few similar 
jugs in the Etruscan Collection of the 
Vatican Museum at Rome. 

No. 364 is an oenocho? of lenticular 
form and of a lustrous dark-yellow 
colour, with a neck and spout much : ; 
ки ЕЦ has the samo oia eriy шш ршн) 
peculiar cut in its mouth which we 
have also seen in No. 333 and No. 357. The lustrous-yellow jug, No. 365, 
has also the same form of mouth. All these last four jugs have a 
convex bottom. ` a sti 

A similar shape, with the neck bent backwards, is seen also in the 
oviform jug No. 360, which is of a lustrous-black colour, and ornamented 
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with lines filled with white chalk; it has a trefoil mouth. But only 
the upper part is genuine; the lower has been restored with gypsum. 
No. 367 represents a similar red jug of globular form. 

























































































No. 365. Globular Jus. 
CNearly 1: 3 actual size. 
Depth, 26 ft.) 









No. 366. Jug; lower part restored. No. 367, Globular Jug. 
(Nearly 1:3 actual size. Depth, 32 ft.) (1:3 actual size, Depth, 26 ft.) 


No. 368 is a yellow jug of globular shape, with the neck also bent 
backwards ; the shape of the mouth is again like that of Nos. 338, 357, 
364, and 365. 














Wo. 368. Globular Jug. (1:3 actual size. 
Depth, 23 ft.) 





No. 269, Jug with three projections in the shape of 
breasts, (About 1: 4 actual size, Depth, 32 ft.) 


Of oenochoae with an upright spout, I further represent the lustrous 
dark-brown jug No. 869, which is ornamented with three breast-like 
protuberances; the black jug No. 370, which is the first wheel-made 
vessel we have for a long time passed in review ; Nos. 371 and 372, which 
latter has again a trefoil mouth. Similar in shape are also Nos. 373, 374. 
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Хо. 370. Globular Jug. (About 1:4 actual size. No. 371. Globular Jug. (About 1:4 actual size. 
Depth, 26 ft.) Depth, 29 ft.) 





No. 372. Jug; mouth restore 1. 
(1 3actualsize. Depth, 26 ft.) 


Хо. 373, Globular Jug, with straight neck. 
(1:4 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 































































































No, 374. Pear-shaped Jug. 
(Nearly 1: 3 actual size. Depth, 29ft.) 


No, 375. Globular Jug. 
(About 1: 4 aciual size. Depth, 26 it.) 
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975, 876. A vase of the same shape as No. 376 was found by me 
at Mycenae and is now here at Athens in the Mycenae Museum. 






























































2 No. 377. Globular Bottle; upright No, 378. Globular Jug, with 
0.376. Gilobwar Jug. neck, (Nearly 1:4 actual size. projections like ears, (About 
(About 1:4 actual size. Depth, 26[t.) Depth, 26 ft.) 1:4 actual size. Шері, 26 ft.) 







No. 377 represents a lustrous dark-red globular bottle, with a long 
narrow upright neck. Such bottles are not frequent at Troy. Two hand- 
made terra-cotta bottles of the same shape, the one yellow, the other 
black, found in tombs near Bethlehem, are in the British Museum, which 
also contains, in its Assyrian Collection, a wheel-made bottle of a similar 
form from Nimroud. Wheel-made terra-cotta bottles of a like shape 
are likewise found in tombs in Cyprus, as well as in ancient Egyptian 
sepulchres, and the British Museum contains several specimens of them 
in its collections of Cypriote and Egyptian antiquities. Several terra- 
cotta bottles of a similar shape were also found by General di Cesnola in 


No. 319. 





























Nos. 379-381. Jugs of globular form, with one handle, (1:4 actual size. Depth, 22 to 32 ft.’ 
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Cyprus.’ I may mention one more such terra-cotta bottle from Cyprus, 
in the South Kensington Museum at London. 

Somewhat similar to No. 877 is the jug No. 378, which has on either 
gide below the rim a projecting ornament in the form of an ear. 


Three very pretty lustrous yellow 
or red oval-shaped jugs, with spouts 
upright or slightly turned back are 
represented under Nos. 379, 380, 
and 881; all of them have a convex 
bottom. No. 379 has on each side 
of the orifice a round excres- 
cence, in the form of an eye. No. 
381 has a rope-formed handle, and 
above the body a projecting band, 
ornamented with vertical strokes. 
Two similar jugs, but wheel-made, 
are in the Egyptian Collection of 
the British Museum. Jugs of a 
similar shape are frequent at Troy, 
but, except the two Egyptian spe- 
cimens, I am not aware that they 
have ever been found elsewhere. 

No. 882 is a pretty lustrous 
dark-grey oenochoé, with a trefoil 
mouth; it is ornamented with ten 
incised parallel bands. An oenochoé 
of the same shape, found by me 
at Mycenae, is represented at p. 65, No. 26, in my Mycenae. 

Nos. 383 to 388 are all bottle-shaped jugs of red, yellow, brown, or 





















































tation, (Half actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 



































No. 384, Jug ої a globular form. 
(About 1:4 actual size. Depth, 267%.) 





No. 383. Jug. 
(Nearly 1:3 actual size. Depth, 26 ft. 





5 General di Cesnola, Cyprus, Pl. vii. 
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black colour. No. 387 has the best fabrie and the prettiest shape of 
all, with its long neck and widely-stretched handle. Its body is divided 
by two incised horizontal parallel lines into two fields, which are orna- 
mented with incised vertical strokes. The Markisches Museum at Berlin 
contains two jugs similar in shape to No. 383. No, 888 is decorated with 
seven ineised horizontal parallel lines. 








No. 386. Globular Jug. 
(About 1:4 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 





No. 385. Globular Jug. 


(1:4 actual size, Depth, 2€ ft.) 





No. 338. Jus with incised bands. 
(About 1:4 actual size. Depth, 22 to 30 ft.) 





No. 389. Pitcher with a fluted body айа a bend 
imitating a plant. (About 1:4 actual size. 


No. 387. Jug of Terra-cotta, with an incised orna- Depth, 26 ft.) 
mentation. (Half actual size. Depth, 26 fu.) 


One of the finest specimens of Trojan pitchers is represented by 
No. 889, which is of a brown colour, and is decorated with a plant-like 
ornament round the neck; its whole body is decorated with very symme- 
trical vertical concave flutings. Under Nos. 390 to 393 I represent four 
common pitchers of rude fabric. In looking at them, we involuntarily 
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No. 390. 





No, 393. 
Nos, 390-393. Pitchers of different shapes. (1:4 actual size. Depth, 22 to 26 ft.) 


think we have seen such forms often before; but, though they are very 
abundant in the third and fourth pre-historic cities of Hissarlik, I am not 
aware that they have as yet been found elsewhere, except a pitcher 
similar to No. 393, which was found by me at Mycenae.* 

Under Nos. 394 to 400 I represent seven more red, yellow, or brown 
pitchers of a larger size, of which No. 397 is wheel-made. Of wheel- 
made pitchers similar to this one, some hundreds were found in the 
third, the burnt city. as well as in the fourth and fifth cities, but 


No. 394. 








Nos. 394, 395, Pitchers of different shapes (1:4 actuai size. Depth, 22 to 32 ft.) 


especially in the fourth. In general these wheel-made pitchers are of a 
very rude fabrie, are but slightly baked, have the yellow colour of the 
clay itself, and are not at all polished. But in a great many instances 
they have been polished both inside and outside, and by a wash of fine 
clay and a little more baking they have in this case acquired a fine 
appearance. Such polished wheel-made pitchers are in many instances 
very light, and sometimes even as light as Roman or Greek pottery. But 
it deserves peculiar attention that these polished wheel-made pitchers 





6 See my Mycenae, p. 163, No. 237. 
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No. 397, Pitcher with globular base, 
(About 1:4 actual size. Depth, 23 It.) 









No. 396. Pitcher of very rude fabric, 
(1:4 actual size. Depth, 32 ft.) 


No. 400. 








Nos. 398-400. Pitchers. (1:4 actual size. Depth, 26 to 32 ft.) 


are peculiar to this third, the burnt city, and that they do not occur 
in the fourth or the fifth city. No. 399, which is very heavy, is of the 
rudest fabric. 

Of pitchers of the same shape I have been able to detect else- 
where only a wheel-made one in the British Museum, which was found 
in a tomb near Bethlehem. Two more wheel-made ones, found in 
ancient Egyptian sepulchres, are also in the British Museum; and one 
found in Cyprus is preserved in the Louvre. I further mention, as 
of similar type, the pitcher No. 11 on Pl. vi. in Dr. Joseph Hampel’s 
Antiquités préhistoriques de la Hongrie; also the pitchers in the National 
Museum of Buda-Pesth, which were found at Szihalom, and are repre- 
sented on Pl. ix., Nos. 10, 20, and 21 of the photographs, corresponding 
to the numbers of the glass cases in which they are preserved. 

I further represent under Nos. 401, 402, and 403 three large one- 
handled pitchers of very rude fabric, having convex bottoms. I need only 
Show them here, as their shape has not been found elsewhere. They 
are very common at Troy. 

No. 404 is a large dark-brown oenochoé with a bulbous body. No. 405 
represents a single-handled bowl with a spout. 

Under Nos. 406 to 412, I represent seven black, grey, or red terra- 
cotta bottles, globular or egg-shaped, without handles, all of which are 
whecl-made, and have a convex or pointed foot. Bottles of these shapes 
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No. 401. Pitcher; convex bottom. (About 1:4 actual No. 402. Pitcher; convex bottom. (About 1:4 actual 
size, Depth, 23 to 29 ft.) size. Depth, 26 ft.) 
























































































































































































































































No. 404. Jug with a pointed foot, (Nearly 


No.403. Very rude Jug; convex bottom. 
(1:4 actual size, Depth, 26 ft.) 1:5 actual size. Depth, 32 ft.) 
























































No. 407, Bottle of 


No. 405. Bowl with a spout and handle. No, 406. Globular Vase. (1:4 actual Terra-cotta. (1:4 
(1:4 actual size. Depth, 22 ft.) size. Depth, 29 ft.) actual size. Depth 
29 It.) 
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No. 409. 












Nos.403-110. Bottles of Terra-cotta, (1:4 actual size, Depth, 25 to 29 ft.) 








No. 411. No. 412. 








No.413. Cup with three No. 414, One-handled Tripod 





=: - x E breast-like excrescences. Basin, (1:4 actual size. 
Nos. 411, 412. Bottles of Terra-cotta. (1:4 actual size. (1:4 actual size, Depth, 22 to 32 ft.) 
Depth, 22 to 32 ft.) Depth, 22 to 32 ft.) 


are not rare in the third, the burnt city; they also occur sometimes in 
the following, the fourth city; but, except the form of the vase No. 411, 
of which there is an analogous one in the Museum of Leyden,’ I am 
not aware that similar vessels have been ever found elsewhere in the 
remains of pre-historic ages. 

Nos. 413 and 414 are also both wheel-made. The former is a cup with 
three round exerescences, which may represent a nose and two eyes. 
No. 414 is a tripod-pan or bowl with an open handle, 

Nos. 415 and 416 represent black jugs of a peculiar shape, which I 
merely show here, as I have not noticed analogous ones elsewhere. 






































No. 415. Pitcher. (About 1:4 actual size. No. 416. Globular Pitcher. (1:4 actual size, 
Depth, 26 ft.) Depth, 26 ft.) 


7 L. J. F. Janssen, de Germaansche en Noordsche Monumenten van het Museum te Leyden, Pl. ii. No. 46. 
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Nos. 417 and 418 are large red bowls with two handles. A bowl of a 
shape like No. 417, and likewise hand-made was found in Hungary, and 
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No. 417. Large double-handled Bowl. (1:3 actual size. Depth, 26 to 30 ft.) 





Мо. 418, Large double-handled Bowl, (1:3 actual size. Depth, 26 to 30 ft.) 


is represented in Pl. vi, No. 10, of Dr. Joseph Hampel’s Antiquités pré- 
historiques de la Hongrie. 

No. 419 represents, in 1-5th of the actual size, a large yellow double- 
handled amphora with a convex bottom. I have put on it one of the 
crown-shaped vase-covers. Of a similar shape are the dark yellow or 
brown amphorae, Nos. 420, 421, 422. This last has on the body a long 
excrescence in the form of a breast or teat curved downward. As a 
very great number of the large Trojan jugs have a similar excrescence, 
always curved downward, I would suggest that these excrescences, 
which have almost the form of hooks, served as an additional support 
for the rope with which the Trojan women fastened the jugs on their 
backs when they fetched water from the springs. Amphorae like these 
are very abundant in all the three upper pre-historic cities at Hissarlik, 
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but, strange to say, the shapes of Nos, 419, 420, 421, 422 have never yet 
been found elsewhere. 



















































































No. 420. Jar with two handles. (1:4 actual size. 
Depth, 26 ft.) 





No.419. Jar with two handles; Cover in form of a 
crown. (1: 5 actual size, Depth, 26 ft.) 

















































































































































































































5 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 





No, 421. Jar with two handles. (1: 
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No.422, Jar with two handles, (1:6 actual size. No.423, Large Amphora. (1:7 actual size. 
Depth, 28 to 32 ft.) Depth, 26 ft.) 





No. 423 represents a Trojan amphora of a different form, like one 
specimen, preserved in the little collection in the French School here 
at Athens, found on the island of Thera (Santorin), below three layers 
of pumice-stone and volcanic ashes, and, like No. 423, it is just 2 ft. high. 




















Мо. 424, Vase of globular shape, with two handles. (1: actuals'ze, Depth, 26 ft.) 
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Further varieties of large Trojan vessels with two handles are repre- 
sented by the dark-red or lustrous blackish specimens Nos. 424, 425, and 
496. No. 425 is decorated on each side with an excrescence; No. 426 
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No. 427. Amphora of oval shape; with two 
bandles. (1:4 actual size, Depth, 32 ft.) 





No. 425. Vase with two handles. (1:4 actual size, 
Depth, 26 ft.) 














Ҳо. 426. Large Vase with two handles. (1:10 actual size. 
Depth, 26ft.) 






No. 428. Jar with two handles. 
(1:4 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 





represents the usual shape of the funeral urns in the third, the burnt city ; 
and No. 424, the usual shape of the funeral urns in the following, the 
fourth city. Only two urns of this identical 
form were found, at a depth of from 26 to 
28 ft., of which we can be pretty certain that 
they belong to the third or burnt city. The 
closest analogy to these vases is afforded by 
a lustrous-red hand-made vase found on the 
island of Thera (Santorin), below the strata 
; of pumice-stone and voleanie ashes, and pre- 
T served in the collection of the French School 


No, 429, Vase with Se handles, (1:4 
actual size, Depth, 29 ft.) here at Athens. 
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No. 427 is à large wheel-made lustrous-brown terra-cotta amphora of 
oval form, with two handles. A terra-cotta amphora of like shape, found 
in a tomb at Ialysus on 
the island of Rhodes, 1s 
in the British Museum. 
Of a somewhat similar 
shape is No. 428, which 
is à hand-made black 
vase with two handles. 
The oval vases, Nos. 
499-482, are wheel- 
made. No. 499 is a 
lustrous black. vessel 
with two handles, hav- 
ing in other respects 
most analogy to a black 
wheel-made vessel found 
in Thera (Santorin), and 
preserved in the French 
School here; the only 
difference is that this 
latter vessel has only one 
handle. Nos. 430 and 


431 are amphorae of a 


dark-red eolour ә; nd have No. 430. Large Oval Б 7 Fd handles. (1:5 actval size. 
epth, : 







































































































































































two large handles, which 
join the spout to the body, and two small handles on the latter. Of the 
same colour is also No. 432, which has four handles, The amphora No. 433 is 




























































































No. 432. Oval A phora, with four handles, 
(1:6actualsize, Depth, 26 ft.) 





No.431. Amphora with four handles, 
(1:6 actual size, Depth, 26 to 23 1) 
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not oval, but rather of lenticular form; it is of a lustrous dark-green 
colour, and has only one large handle, which joins the spout to the body, 
and two small ones on the 
narrow sides of the latter. I 
have found in no museum any- 
thing to compare with the 
shape of these amphorae, but 
that shape is frequent here. 
The hand-made terra-cotta 
bottles, Nos. 434, 435, and 436, 
are of а dark-red or brown 
colour, of lenticular form, and 
resemble our hunting flasks. 
No. 484 has no handles, and 
is decorated with four breast- 
like excrescences ; the other two 
are double-handled. No. 435 
is decorated round the neck 
with a protruding band, orna- 
mented with vertical cuts. 
: Terra-cotta bottles of an iden- 
No. 433. Lustrous dark-green Amphora, of lenticular form, tical shape, found in ancient 
with three handles. (1:4 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) Egyptian tombs, ate preserved 
in the Egyptian collections of the British Museum and the Louvre. 
The collection of Cypriote antiquities in the British Museum also con- 























436. 


No. 434. 











Nos. 434-436. Flat Jugs in the form of hunting flasks. (About 1:4 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 


tains several specimens of a similar shape, but with a somewhat longer 
spout. There are also in the Assyrian Collection in the British Museum 
a large number of such terra-cotta bottles, found at Nimroud and else- 
where. 

No. 437, as well as No. 438, are mixing vessels (xpatipes, called by 
Homer крутӯрєѕ). Both are hand-made; the former has two, the latter 
four handles; both are of a rude fabric, but little polished, and more 
than usually baked. Mixing vessels like No. 487 are not rare; but large 
ones of the size of No. 438 occur so seldom that I collected only eight 
of them. 
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Mixing vessels were in general use throughout antiquity; for tho 
ancients—wiser than we are—never drank wine unless mixed with water.! 


We find the word крэттр 
mentioned fourteen times 
in the Iad, including 
three instances in the 
plural But terra-cotta 
mixing vessels being too 
cheap and common for 
heroes, the poet must 
have had in view xpy- 
тўрє$ of metal—namely, 
gold, silver, or perhaps : 
bronze or copper; for 
once he expressly says 
that Achilles, holding 
in his hand a double- 
handled goblet (dé7ras 




















No. 437, 





Mixing Vessel (Crater) with two handles, 


(About 1:4 actual size, Depth, 32 ft.) 
































aupicvTreddov), poured 











all night wine from a 
































golden mixing vessel 











(xpn7jp) on the earth 
and moistened it with 
the libation? Another 
time he makes Achilles 
set a silver xpntyp as 
a prize for the foot-race 
at the funeral games.‘ 
A third time he makes 
Hector order the herald 
Idaeus to bring from 
Troy a shining mixing 














No.438. Large Mixing Vessel (Crater) with four handles, 1 ft. 9 in. 
in diameter. (1:9 actual size. Depth, 23 ft.) 





1 We see pure wine (ofvos &xparos) used in the 
Homeric poems only for libations ; so Zl. ii. 341, 
and iv. 159: 

orovdal T’ йкрїїто: kal Ockial, Ñs ётётібиеу. 
The Romans certainly occasionally drank merum. 
I will not dispute that the Greeks may, in later 
times, have also occásionally used ükparos. 
Mr. Philip Smith makes the ingenious obser- 
vation: “To drink wine without water was 
of itself a sign of intemperance, marking a, 
curious connection between two words of quite 
different origin — the üxparos olvos and the 
акротђѕ àvhp who drank it." 

* I deem it my most. agreeable duty to make 
here a warm acknowledgment to my honoured 
friend Mr. Guy Lushington Prendergast, for the 
immense service he has rendered to science by 
composing a Concordance to the Iliad of Homer 
(London, 1875), which is a wonderful work: for 
completeness and scholarship. For thirteen long 


+ 


years has һе laboured on this great work, having 
no other stimulus than his admiration for Homer 
and his desire to become instrumental in propa- 
gating the universal love for his divine poems. 
Mr. Prendergast could not have shown his noble 
aim and his disinterestedness better than by nof 
publishing the fruit of his long labours for sale. 
But he generously presents it to Homeric scholars, 
or to those who make it their life's aim to show 
that the divine poems are based on real facts. 
May Mr. Prendergast's noble example be imi- 
tated also for the Odyssey! 
* 11. xxiii. 218-220: 

ò бё mávvvxos kis "AxiAAeis 
xpvoéov ёк кртїтўроз, EAwv ёєтаѕ üuducimeAAov, 
olvov &puvorduevos xaudbis xée, Deve 8 уаїор, . . . 

4 ГІ. xxiii. 740, 741: 
Tinacidns 5 ай Ada Tide: raxvríjyros üe0Aa, 
&p'yópeov крттїро rerv'yuévov* 
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vessel (кртйра daewórv) and golden goblets.5 Thus there can be no doubt 
that the «pntjp was in this case also of metal, but we are left in doubt as 
to the sort; for it may have been simply bronzeor copper. Ifind the word 
xpnTnip also twelve times in the Od; yssey, Where Ulysses receives a silver 
KpnTýp as а present from the priest Ismarus;* one of Circé’s maids mixes 
wine in a silver крутур ;" and Menelaus presents to Telemachus a silver 
xpn7jp with a gilded rim. The mixing vessel stood on a tripod in the 
extreme corner of the great hall of the men.? Semper says 1° “ Herodotus 
distinguishes the Lesbian крутур from the Argolic xpytijp, but he de- 
scribes only the latter in detail. It was decorated all round with pro- 
jecting griffins’ heads, and it stood on three kneeling colossi of bronze, 
seven cubits high." Besides these, the Laconian and the Corinthian 
mixing vessels are mentioned as different kinds, Mixing vessels with 
tripods representing colossi, like that consecrated to Hera in the Samian 
temple and described by Herodotus, are represented in Egyptian reliefs. 
A small Etruscan clay model represents also similar sumptuous vessels, 


which were in general use throughout antiquity.” 
No. 439 is a dark-yellow terra-cotta vessel in the form of a barrel with 


a short spout. 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































No, 439. 


Curious Terra-cotta Vessel in the form of a 
cask, from the Royal House. (1:6 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 





A similar barrel-shaped terra-cotta vessel is seen in 


the dark-brown tripod No. 440, 
whose spout is joined to the 
barrel by a handle. Similar 
barrel-shaped terra-cotta vessels 
may be seen in the collections 
of Cypriote antiquities in the 
Louvre and the British Museum ; 
but, except in Cyprus, I think, 
similar vessels have never yet 
been found. Mr. Philip Smith 
remarks to me that “ such little 
barrels (called wooden bottles) 
are commonly taken to the hay 
and harvest fields by English 
labourers, filled with beer or 


— 


ч. 
~, E = 
а 





5 ГІ. iii. 247, 248: 
фёрє BE крттӯра $aewóv 
РА "IBajos 30€ xpíccia KUTEAAG, . . . 
Sd 1x. 203% 
Sake бе uot KpyTipa wavapyupoy, . . . 
7 Od. x. 356, 357: 
dj 52 трітт крптӯр: weAlppove. olvov ёкїруо, 
1902 èv apyupew, véue 0€ xpvoeia kimeAAa: 
3 04. іу. 615, 616: 
Show то: крптӣра rerv'yuévov: ёруўрєоѕ $ 
éorw äras, хрит@ $ emi xe(Aea kekpáavraa * 
э Od. xxi. 145, 146: 
mapa крїтўр@ ёё калбу 
ie uvxolraros aiel 
xxii. 332, 333: 
ёстт © èv xelpecow Exwv фдршгүүш Atyerar 


üyxi map dpoobupny: Bixa бё ppeol peppn- 
piger, . . . 

xxii. 340, 311: 
dj то Ò фбршууз. yAapuphy karébnre xapace 
peconyus крттӣроѕ 18ё Opdvou àpyvpor]Aov, . . . 

10 G, Semper, Keramik, Tektonik, Stereotomie, 
Metallotechnik ; München, 1879, p. 16. 

п Herodot. iv. 61 and 152 : ётето eoBadrdAovor, 
jv uev rÜXcct EXOVTES, és AéBmras émixcpíovs, 
калит Acopio. Kpntijpot mpocewéAovs, xepis 
jj ÖTE TOAG uéCovas ... . of 82 Zápor тўу 
Bekdrmv тӧу émikepbiev éEeAóvres t£ TdAavra, 
ётотоуто халкїїоу, kpnriipos *Аруүомкой трд- 
mov: mépit 8 abTou лон Kepadal прдкроссої 
clot: kal àvéümkav és Tò” Hpouoy, фтостїсаутєѕ 
avrg vpeis xaAkéovs колоссойѕ ёттатіҳєаѕ, 
rotor уойуаст ёртрєітиќуооз, 
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cider, and that they are now also made of polished wood for tourists 
bottles.” 

No. 441 is a brown globular tripod-vessel, the body of which is divided 
by incised lines into five large and five small fields, alternating in regular 
suecession. All the large fields are filled with dots. The mouth of the 
spout is only 1-8rd in. in diameter. I presume that this small and pretty 
Trojan tripod may have been used by ladies for holding scented oil, which, 
as we know from Homer, was applied after the bath. It cannot have been 
used as a lamp: first, because it is not adapted for that use; and secondly, 
because lamps appear to have been totally unknown in Greece and Asia 
Minor before the sixth century в.с. Not to speak of lamps in pre-historic 
cities, I have found no trace of them even in the archaic strata of the 
Hellenic or Aeolic Шит. Lamps of terra-cotta are, indeed, numerous in 
the layer of ruins of Novum Ilium, but they nearly all appear to be of the 
Roman time; there is hardly one among them which might claim to be of 
the Macedonian period. - In fact, even in Greece I never saw a terra-cotta 





















































No. 440. Curious Tripod Vessel in form of a cask, 
(1:4 actual size, Depth, 23 ft.) 





No. 441. Tripod Globular Vase, with incised No, 442, Wheel-made Tripod. (1:3 actual size. 
ornamentation, (1 : 4 actual size, Depth, 29 ft.) Depth, 23 ft.) 


lamp to which archeology could attribute a higher antiquity than the 
fifth century s.c. Certainly in all antiquity previous to the fifth 
century B.c. people used torches for lighting. We find them mentioned 
by Homer on the occasion of the wedding represented by Hephaestus on 
the shield of Achilles. They most probably consisted here of nothing 
else than pieces of pine or other resinous wood, called daides by the 
poet (from éaiw): hence the word Sas for “torch.” For lighting the 
houses fire-pans or basins (Aapmrfpes) were used, of which three in the 
great hall of the palace of Ulysses are mentioned, and in which dry wood 
was burned.? 





1 П. xviii. 492, 493: ойтіка Aapmrrhpas rpeis laoragay èv рєуйроісш, 
vipgas 9' ёк Валашоу Saldwy Ўто Aaumouevdov dopa pactvorev* тєрї de úra kdykava @ўкау, 
hylveov àyà йсто, words © óuévowos Ópápew, . . ada пало, періктћа, VÉOV KeKeaomeva XaAKG, 


+ * Od, xviii, 307-310: kal daidas пєтєшотуоу* 
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No. 442 is a wheel-made tripod-vessel, with a handle and two pro- 
jecting ornaments in the form of ears. 

Under No. 443 I represent a large lustrous dark-brown vase, with a 
spout in the body and two handles. As the spout is in the lower part of 
the body, I cannot explain the use of this vase otherwise than by 
supposing that it was placed below a fountain, the water of which ran 
through the orifice into the vase, and that the “thirsty souls” put their 
mouths to the small spout фо drink. 

The small yellow tripod pitcher, No, 444, has two handles in the 
form of horns, and a spout in the upper part of the body. I suppose that 




















No, 444. "Tripod Vase, with two horn-like handles 
м E and a spout in the body. (Actual size. Depth, 26 ft. 

No, 443. Vase with two handles and spout. 

(1: T actual size. Depth, 23 ft.) 


this vessel, as it is but very small, may have served as a baby’s feeding 
bottle. Its only ornamentation consists of two incised lines round the 
neck. 

No. 445 is a lustrous-yellow jug with a trefoil mouth, one handle, and 
a spout in the body. Very curious is the basket shape of the red cup 
No. 446, with its handle over the mouth and its spout in the lower part 
of the body. A terra-cotta vessel, with a similar handle over the mouth 
and a spout in the body, was found by me in my excavations at Tiryns. 
_It is preserved in the Mycenean Museum at Athens. Equally curious is 
the light-red little vase No. 447, which has a large spout on one side. 
All these three last vessels can, in my opinion, have served for nothing 
else than babies' feeding bottles. Similar small terra-cotta vessels, with 
& spout in the body, are frequent in the tombs of Cyprus, as well as in 
ancient Egyptian sepulehres, and may be seen in the collections of 
Cypriote and Egyptian antiquities in the Louvre and the British Museum, 
which latter contains also two similar vessels, found in a tomb at Ialysus, 
in Rhodes. 

No. 448 is a small pitcher without a handle. Hand-made pitchers of 
а similar shape were found at Szihalom, in Hungary, and are exhibited 
under Nos. 15-18 in the glass ease No. IX. in the National Museum of 
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Buda-Pesth. Wheel-made ones of this form are also found in Holland, 
and, as Professor Virchow informs me, they are very common in Lusatia 


No. 448. 





No. 450. 





0. 446. No. 453. No. 447. 
Nos. 445-453. Babies’ Feeding Bottles, Cups, &c. (1:4 actual size. Depth, 19 to 26 ft.) 


(Lausitz) No. 449 is a small cup with two handles; No. 450, a very 
small cup with a large curved handle: two cups of a similar shape, 
but of a larger size, are in the collection of Professor 
Virchow, having been found by him in his excavations 
in the graveyard of Zaborówo. No. 451 is a small 
pitcher: hand-made pitchers similar to this, found at 
Szihalom, are likewise in the National Museum of 
Buda-Pesth, under Nos. 10, 14, 20, 21 in the glass 
саве No. IX. No. 452 is a small tripod-vase, with per- = =» 
forated projections for suspension; No. 453, a small љо. 454. Globular Tripod 
cup, like No. 11 found at Szihalom ; No. 454, a small oe un B D 
globular tripod-vase, with two dots on the body. 

I now come to the plates, which are nearly all wheel-made, and, when 
so, are always but slightly baked, unpolished, and exceedingly rude; but 
there occur also a great many plates which are hand-made, and these 
are always well polished and a little more baked. The wheel-made 
plates have always the yellow colour of the clay, and are generally but 
small; the hand-made ones are either dark-brown or red, and usually of 
a larger size. The wheel-made plates never have handles; but the larger 
hand-made ones have usually one or two handles. Nos. 455 to 460 
represent five of the rude wheel-made plates, with a large hand-made 
one with one handle on the top of them. Nos. 461 to 468, again, represent 
eight of the rude wheel-made plates. 
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Nos. 461-463. Unpolished shallow and deep Plates 
of coarse Clay. (1: 5 actual size. 
Depth, 23 to 28 ft.) 


Nos. 455-460. Unpolished shallow and deep Plates of coarse 
Clay, with a polished hand-made one on the top. 
(1:5 actual size. Depth, 23 to 28 ft.) 


Similar very rude unpolished wheel-made plates may be seen in the 
collections both of Assyrian and Cypriote antiquities in the British 
Museum. As Dr. Joseph Hampel kindly informs me, they are also fre- 
quently found in the excavations at Magyarád, in Hungary. Professor 
Virchow writes to me that plates of the same shape but superficially 
polished are very common in Germany. None of the wheel-made Trojan 
plates show the marks of wear and tear. This is the more astonishing, 
as, on account of their rudeness and fragility, any knife-cut would have 
made а deep mark on them. As the Greeks in Homer's time, oi Ò єт’ 
éveial’ éroiua mpoxeipeva xeipas laXXov, so certainly the Trojans also used 
no knives or forks, but only the hands in eating. and therefore there 
may have been nothing to cut on these plates; but still I think, they 
should naturally have borne the marks of long use. These wheel-made 
plates are very abundant: on the little plateau formed by the external 
and internal walls, which I used to call the Tower, I found, on a 
space 20 ft. square, 13 entire plates, and 12 broken ones which I could 
easily recompose. It deserves particular notice that these wheel-made 
plates are very rare in the débris of the following, the fourth city, in 
which, on the other hand, the hand-made plates are very numerous. 

No. 469 represents a crucible of terra-cotta with four feet, but slightly 
baked, which my friend the celebrated metallurgist, Dr. John Percy, 
declared to be one of the most valuable objects of my whole Trojan 
collection. He probably prizes it so highly on account of the residues of 
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fused metal and spangles of gold which are contained in it. Professor 
W. Chandler Roberts, who examined this object most carefully, and 
analysed some of the metal it contains, kindly gave me the following 
note on the subject :—‘ The vessel appears to be of clay, containing , 
grains of quartz. It has probably been used in some operation connected 
with the metallurgy of gold, as spangles of that metal may be readily 
detected on the inner surface. One portion of the vessel is covered 
with a vesicular slag, and it contains a fragment of carbonate of copper 
mixed with crystals of red oxide of copper. It is possible that this saucer- 
like vessel may have been filled with bone-ash, and used as a ‘test’ for 
cupelling gold or silver; but I have not yet detected the presence of any 
lead-compound, which would have made this view almost a certainty.” 
The crucibles were made of coarse clay, mixed with cow-dung, in order 


to make them stronger. 





















































































































































































































































































































































No, 470. Crucible of Clay. (Neatly half actual size. 
Depth, 26 ft.) 





No, 469. Crucible of Clay, with four feet. Tt has particles of 
copper and gold still sticking to it. 
(Nearly half actual size. Depth, 23 ft.) 


No. 470 is also a slightly-baked saucer-like crucible, but it has no feet. 
Nos. 471, 472, and 473 are small boat-like cups of but slightly-baked 
clay, which, in the opinion of Dr. Percy and Professor Roberts, have also 
been used in metallurgy, and particularly for refining gold or silver. For 


No. 471. 








No. 472, No, 473. 





Nos, 471-473. Small hoat-like Basins of sun-dried Clay. 
(Nearly halt actual size. Depth, 22 to 26 ft.) 


this purpose four times the quantity of lead is now added to the precious 
metal, and it is left in the fire until the lead evaporates. There can 
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hardly be a doubt that the refining process has been much the same at 
all times in antiquity. I call the reader's particular attention to the 
shape of the vessel No. 471. As it runs out to a point to the right, does 
it not appear to be the facsimile of an ancient ship, the oars being 
indicated on each side by four incised vertical strokes? A vessel some- 
what resembling this was found at the station of Locras in the Lake of 
Bienne.* 

Very curious are the little terra-cotta spoons Nos. 474 and 475, 
which, as they are also but very slightly baked, may likewise have been 
used by the Trojan metallurgists. Similar spoons are very rare at 





Nos. 474, 475. Spoons of Terra- No. 476. Funnel of Mica- = 
cotta. (Half actual size. schist. (Half actual size. Мо, 477. Large semi-globular Funnel of Terra-cotta, with 
Depth, 22 to 26 ft.) Depth, 26 ft.) sieve-like holes, (Half actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 


Hissarlik, but so they are elsewhere. A broken spoon of an identical 
shape was found in the settlement of the Stone age at Inzighofen.* 
Three other similar specimens were found at Dozmat in the county of 
Vas, and at Tisza Ugh in the county of Heves, in Hungary. A broken 
terra-cotta spoon, found at Szihalom, is exhibited under No. 38 in the 
glass-case No. IX. in the National Museum of Buda-Pesth. Two such 
terra-cotta spoons were found in the Lake-dwellings of the Stone age, at 
the station of Auvernier in the Lake of Neufchâtel, and at the station 
of Gérofin in the Lake of Bienne.” Professor Virchow informs me that 
spoons of baked clay now and then occur in ancient tombs in the east 
of Germany. 

No. 476 represents in half-size a funnel of mica-schist. Funnels of 
terra-cotta of the same shape are numerous in all the three upper pre- 
historic cities at Hissarlik; but the funnel before us is the only one of 
stone that I ever found. I presume these funnels have been used in 





з Victor Gross, Les dernières Trouvailles dans Hongrie, Pl. xiii. Nos. 18, 20, 22. 


les Habitations lacustres du Lac de Bienne; Por- 5 Victor Gross, Deux Stations lacustres, Moe- 
rentruy, 1879, Pl. ii. No. 11. ringen et Auvernier ; Neuveville, 1878, Pl. xii. 4. 

* Ludwig Lindenschmit, Die Vaterlündischen 7 Idem, Les dernières Trouvailles dans les 
Alterthiimer ; Mainz, 1860, Pl. xxvi. No. 1. Habitations lacustres du Lac de Bienne; Por- 


5 Jos. Hampel, Antiquités préhistoriques de la — rentruy, 1879, Pl. ii. No. 12. 
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metallurgy. Professor Sayce observes to me that a similar funnel of 
terra-cotta, marked with Cypriote characters, was found by the late 
Mr. George Smith under the floor of Assurbanipal's palace at Kouyunjik, 
and he fancies ib served as a measure. Two funnels of terra-cotta of the 
very same form, each marked with the character [I] were found by me 
in the fifth pre-historic city of Hissarlik. They are represented in their 
place.® No. 477 and No. 478 are large well-polished lustrous dark- 
yellow funnels of terra-cotta, of semi-globular form, with sieve-like holes, 





























No. 478. Large semi-globular Funnel, with sieve-like No. 479. A piece of Terra-cotta, with two holes 
perforations. (Half actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) slightly sunk in front like eyes, and a hole perforated 
from side to tide. (Half actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 


No. 479 is a solid piece of terra-cotta, with a perforation from side 
to side; in front are two cavities, but slightly sunk, in the form of eyes. 
This object may have served as a weight for the loom or for fishing-nets. 

No. 480 is a slightly-baked object of terra-cotta, in the form of a 
goblet, with sieve-like perforations; it cannot be anything else but a 
censer. Two similar vessels, held by Professor Virchow to be censers, 


| 
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| 





No. 480. Censer of slightly-baked Clay in No. 481. Vessel in the form of a flower-saucer, 
the form of a goblet, with sieve-like perfora- with incised decoration. (1:6 actual size. 


tions. (Half actual size. Depth, 23 ft.) Depth, 26 ft.) 





3 See Nos. 1338, 1339, p. 582. 
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are in his collection of antiquities from Zaborówo in Posen. Similar 
censers are preserved in the Markisches Museum at Berlin. 

No. 481 is a very pretty lustrous-red vessel, in the form of a flower- 
saucer. Its flat bottom is ornamented with linear decorations and a cross 
of dots. The engraving represents a side view of this curious vessel, 
whose decoration is given separately above it. This vase-cover finds its 
analogue in that which we see on a vase found near Guben in Lusatia, 
and represented under No. 5 on Pl. xvii. in the Sessional Report of the 
Berlin Society for Anthropology, 21st July, 1877. 

Nos. 482 and 483 are fragments of a very large red vase, decorated 
alternately with broad bands filled with fanciful strokes and with rows of 


No, 482. 












































Nus. 4#2, 483. Fragments of a large Vase, with a curious impressed decoration, 
(Nearly 1:5 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) E 


small or large stamps representing crosses in relief; even the handles are 
decorated with stamps containing similar erosses. These fragments have 
evidently been exposed to an intense heat in the conflagration, for they 
are thoroughly baked. Professor Sayce remarks to me that “the circles 
with crosses within them resemble the Babylonian rosette, a favourite 
Babylonian and Hittite decoration." Professor Virchow mentions to me 
that he noticed a similar ornamentation on terra-cotta vessels found at 
Bologna. | p 
No. 484 represents the fragment of a grey vase-cover, with the ineised 
linear representation of a stag and another animal, probably intended for 
a cuttle-fish; but Professor Virehow thinks the primitive Trojan artist 
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intended to represent a tortoise. We see on it also a plant-like orna- 
ment, perhaps meant for a tree. Similar incised ornaments are very 





No. 484. Vase-cover of Terra-cotta, with an incised ornamentation representing a tree, a stag, and probably a 
cuttle-fish. (Half actual size, Depth, 26 ft.) 


common on the Trojan whorls.’ No. 485 represents a top of terra- 
cotta; No. 486, a curious rattle of black terra-cotta, ornamented with 
incised lines; the handle is perforated for suspension. There are small 
pieces of metal in this rattle; it may have been a child's toy. No. 487 
is another rattle with pieces of metal inside it; like the other, it has no 





No. 485. Top of Terra- 
cotta. (Half actual size. 
Depth, 23 ft.) 





No. 486. Curious Rattle of No. 487. Rattle-box of Terra-cotta, in the form of 


Terra-cotta, (Half actual a woman; head missing. (2:3 actual size. Depth, 
size. Depth, 23 ft.) 20 ft.) 


opening. It is in the form of a woman, who holds her hands on the 
breast ; the head is missing ; the necklace is indicated by three horizontal 
strokes, and the breast-ornament by six vertical strokes. Though it was 
found at a depth of 20ft., it certainly belongs to the third or burnt 
city, both because of its character and because it bears the marks of 
the conflagration to which it has been exposed. 





9 See Nos. 1867, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1885, 1886, 1951, and 2000. 
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Nos. 488 and 489 represent brush-handles of a peculiar kind of 
compact and very clean yellow clay, with a perforation for suspension; 
the many small holes seen in the lower part of No. 488, and which 
also exist in No. 489, served for fixing in the bristles or whatever else 
the brush may have been composed of. Professor Landerer, who exa- 
mined these brush-handles very carefully, writes to me the following note 
on the subject:—*''I succeeded in extracting from three of the small 
holes some residue which, when put into a platinum spoon and burnt, 
gave the smell, not of animal, but of vegetable, matter. I therefore 
believe that little stalks of plants, like those which are now used as 
toothpicks, as e.g. the corolla of Foeniculum, were put into the holes 
and constituted the brush proper. Besides, the holes are too large for 
bristles, unless several were fixed in one hole."!^ 

It deserves particular attention that these clay brush-handles were 
merely dried in the sun and that none of them have been baked, except 
those which have been exposed to an intense heat in the conflagration, in 
which many of them have been more or less burnt. I have further to 
notice that these clay brush-handles are frequent in the third or burnt 
city, but that they never occurred in any of the other pre-historic cities. 


No. 488. 











(Half actual size. Deptb, 33 ft.) Nos, 489-491, Brush-handle of dried Clay, Object of ‘Verra-cotta, 
and Ring of Mother-of-pearl. (1:3 actual size. Depth, 26 to 32 ft.) 


No. 490 is an object of slightly-baked clay, which may probably have 
been used for heckling yarn. No. 491 is a ring of mother-of-pearl. 

Nos. 492-499 are eight seals of very slightly-baked clay. The 
seal No. 492 has in the handle a perforation for suspension with a 
string. Very curious are the signs which we see incised/on it, and which 
resemble written characters. Professor Sayce remarks to me: “The 
signs all represent the same symbol, which is identical in form with a 
character met with in both the Hittite and the Cypriote inscriptions, in 
the latter of which it has the value of ne, and which may be the origin of 
the Trojan swastika." On the seal No. 403 we see two crosses, of which 
the one is incised, the other marked with dots. On No. 494 are incised 
zigzag lines and some straight strokes; No. 495, again, has incised 
crosses. On No. 496 we see a pH, with its arms curved into spirals; 
on No. 497, nothing but dots; and on No. 498, an incised cross and 





10 This is no objection, as ordinary brushes are always made with a bunch of bristles in each hole. 
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dots. My friend Mr. Panagiotes Eustratiades, Director-General of 


Antiquities in Greece, remarks to me that No. 493 may not be a seal, 
No. 493. No. 494, 
=== dom 









Мо. 492. Scal of Terra-cotta. 
(Half actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 


No. 498. 





No. 499. 
Inscribed Terra-cotta Seal. 
(About 1:3 actual size. Depth, 23 ft.) 





Nos. 493-498. Six Seals of Terra-cotta. 
(7:8 actual size. Depth, 26 to 35 ft.) 


but the button or handle of a vase-cover. That may be so, but all the 
rest are certainly seals. 

The most curious of all is the terra-cotta seal No. 499, which has а 
perforation for suspension. Its handle has on two sides an incised 
herring-bone ornamentation, and on the third side, the one to the right 
in the cut, an incised inscription, in which, as Professor Sayce says, 
“ characters also found in the Cypriote syllabary can be easily recognized. 
The Cypriote character representing e, in an older form than any met 
with in Cyprus itself, is engraved on the die of the seal" Both the 
inscription on the handle and that on the seal are discussed by Prof. 
Sayce in his Appendix on the Trojan inscriptions... The most striking 
analogy to the Trojan seals is offered by the terra-cotta seals found at 
Pilin in Hungary, on which we see circles, stars, crosses, rhombs, and 
other figures, 

Nos. 500 and 501 show the two sides of a perforated cylinder of terra- 
cotta, with an incised decoration, representing a tree and linear orna- 


No. 500. 

















Nos. 500, 501. Cylinder of Terra-cotta with an incised decoration, from the Stratum of the Burnt City. 
(Half actual size.) 


™ See Prof. Sayce's Appendix, where also a ! Joseph Hampel, Antiquités préhistoriques de 
more perfect engraving of the seal is given. la Hongrie, Pl. xiii. Nos. 4-9, 
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ments. Nos. 502 and 503 are the two sides of a cylinder of blue felspar, 
engraved on one side with a double flower, surmounted by a half-diamond 
or arrow-head, and on the other with signs (perhaps the name of the 
owner) within a cartouch.* It was found in the royal house. Under 


No. 502. No. 503. 


























Nos, 502, 503. Engraved Cylinder of blue Felspar. From the Palace. (A:tual size. Depth, 30 ft.) 


Nos. 504 and 505, I represent two double whorls, in the shape of tops, 
which are made of a very fine dark-yellow clay, and are well polished. 
No. 504 is decorated on the upper and lower parts, No. 505 on the upper 


No, 505. 


No. 594. 





(Half actual size.) 


part only, with an incised ornamentation, which may be intended to 
represent flowers. Similar double whorls are not frequent. I collected 
in all only twenty-five of them.. 

Nos. 506 to 511a, B, represent the ornamentation of seven terra-cotta 
whorls. No. 511 was found in the royal house: the numerous little figures 
upon it, resembling faces, are very curious. The different forms of the 
whorls which occur in this third, the burnt city, may be seen on the 
lithographed plates at the end of the volume, under Nos. 1806, 1807, 
1808, 1810, 1812, 1815. АП these forms occur in really enormous abun- 
dance, except that of No. 1806, which is rare, and is only found unorna- 
mented; nearly one-half of all the whorls found have incised patterns, 
of which I give the principal examples in the plates. The depth at 
which each whorl was found is marked in mètres; and thus all those 
which are marked from 7 to 10 w. (23 to 33 ft.), inclusive, may be con- 
sidered to have been collected in the third or burnt city. Among the most 
frequent patterns are those of Nos. 1817 and 1818, representing crosses 
with a large dot in each arm, and the pattern No. 1820, which also 
shows a cross. The pattern No. 1822 occurs but seldom, as also 
No. 1825; ‘that of No. 1824 is frequent. There is only one example of 
No. 1826, which represents two swastikas and other inexplicable signs. 
I call attention, however, to the similarity of the upper figure to that 
which we see below in No. 1883, which is certainly meant to represent 
a man with uplifted arms. The patterns on No. 1827 are very frequent 





2 A more exact representation of these signs is given by Professor Sayce in his Appendix. 
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on the whorls; those of Nos. 1830, 1831, 1832, 1834, and 1836, occur 
only once. A very abundant pattern is that of No. 1833, the idea 


No. 507. 





Nos, 506-5114, в, Seven Whorls of Terra-cotta with incised decoration. 
(Actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 


of which may have been taken from a moving wheel. Patterns like 
Nos. 1840, 1841, and 1848, are frequent, particularly the last, which 
occurs many hundreds of times in the third city, as well as in the two 
following ones. Nos. 1842 and 1843 occurred only once; No. 1844 
occasionally ; No. 1846 only once. No. 1853 also occurred only once; 
whereas the patterns with the ra Nos. 1851, 1855, and 1859, are 
very frequent. The pattern No. 1856 is found many times, but those of 
Nos. 1857 and 1860 only once; the latter seems to have written characters. 
In the pattern No. 1862 we again see the sign LH five times repeated ; 
only its branches are here curved, and the centre of this curious cross is 
occupied by a circle with a point. This pattern is not rare. We again 
see the rH with its branches in spirals in No. 1868; this pattern also 
occurs often. The signs on No. 1869, which seem to be written cha- 
racters, as well as those on No. 1870, occur only once. The pattern 
No. 1872, in which we see the ГИ in conjunction with burning altars, 
occurs several times ; those of Nos. 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, and 1878, only 
2 к 
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once: in all these we see the ppl or LL, with other signs. A frequent 
pattern is No. 1877, in which we see four animals, probably intended to 
be hares. 

On No. 1881 we see a very rude linear representation of three 
quadrupeds with horns, probably meant for stags. Three stags are, no 
doubt, also intended to be shown in the curious pattern No. 1883, 
although two of them have only three legs. Similar very rude linear 
representations of stags, or other animals, are scratched on some of the 
vases with human faces found in the province of Pommerellen near 
Dantzig, which are for the most part preserved in the Museum at 
Dantzig; others are in the Royal Museum at Berlin. 

In perfect analogy with the rude drawing of the stags is the linear 
representation of the man with uplifted arms, which we see on the same 
whorl, No. 1883. Similar linear representations of stags, but with four 
legs, are also seen in No. 1884; whorls decorated with these animals 
are frequent. The rudest representation imaginable of animals is given 
on No. 1885; where one has only three feet, another only one horn. 
Again, we see three quadrupeds a little better made on No. 1886: one 
of them has a tolerable bird’s head; only one of them seems to have 
horns. 

The patterns on the whorls Nos. 1887, 1888, 1890, and 1891 occur fre- 
quently. The pattern No. 1892 is unique; those of Nos. 1893 and 
1896 are very common. On No. 1894 the primitive engraver doubtless 
intended to make four swastikas, but with one of them he did not succeed. 
A curious pattern is No. 1897, with its triangles and 15 zigzag lines; 
further, those with plant-like ornaments, Nos. 1898, 1899, 1900, 1901, 
1903, 1904. A similar punched decoration is seen engraved on the 
flags of native Lower Silurian grit, in the interior of the sepulchre of 
Ollam Fodhla, the famous monarch and lawgiver of Ireland,” in which 
we also find the ornament represented in the upper and lower field of 
No. 1907, and in the upper field of No. 1908. The whorls are rarely 
ornamented on more than one side; but No. 1902 is decorated on both 
sides—on the one with an incised floral ornamentation, on the other with 
incisions in the form of crescents. No. 1909 shows in the upper field 
the form, of an altar with flames: we again see four such altars with 
flames on No. 1914, six more on No. 1918, five on N». 1915, three on 
No. 1916. On No. 1912 we again see, five times repeated, that curious 
written character which the late Orientalist, Martin Haug of Munich, 
. read sí, No. 1919 is ornamented all over with zigzag lines; it has also 
one Н and one Lh. There is no other example of the exact pattern 
of either of the Nos. 1918, 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922. In No. 1921 we 
again see zigzag lines, and also in No. 1923: this pattern, as well as 
that of No. 1925, occurs several times; also that of No. 1924, in which 
we again see an altar with flames. No. 1926 is decorated with zigzag 
lines and crosses. The patterns of No. 1927 and No. 1932 are very fre- 





3 Discovery of the Tomb of Ollam Fodhia. Ву Е. A. Conwell. Dublin, 1873. 
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uent; that of No. 1930 occurs many times; also that of No. 1933. 
Nos. 1934, 1935, 1936, and 1938 occur only once. On the latter whorl 
we again see Dr. Haug's character sí. І call the readers particular 
attention to the beautiful ornamentation of No. 1940, which occurs many 
times; also to that of No. 1945, which occurs only once. Nos. 1941, 
1943, and 1944 are often found: the pattern No. 1942 does not occur 
again. Very curious is the decoration of No. 1946, in which we see a 


burning altar, a Lh. a sun, four dots and strokes. This pattern, as well 


as those of Nos. 1948 and 1947, in which latter we also see two Ch and 
one 0, occur only once. The signs on No. 1949, in which we see again 
a zigzag line, probably the symbol of lightning, and a ry, occur many 
times; the patterns also on No. 1950 are frequent. There are only single 
examples of the patterns of Nos. 1956 and 1959, which are in the form 
of a dise, and of No. 1957. That of No. 1958 occurs often; also that 
of No. 1964, in which we see three flowers, but not that on the opposite 
side. Nos. 1961, 1962, and 1963 occur only once. The patterns of 
Nos. 1966, 1968, 1969, and 1971 occur only once; that of No. 1968 is 
very remarkable, for it shows in a sort of monogram five birds with very 
long necks and beaks. There can be hardly any doubt that the primi- 
tive artist intended here to represent storks, which must have been at the 
Trojan epoch just as abundant in the Troad as they are now. 

But still more interesting is the figure which we see on No. 1971; 
for if we compare it with that at the top of No. 1826, and with that in 
the lower part of No. 1883, which latter cannot possibly be anything 
else than a man in monogram, we may be pretty certain that here too 
a man with uplifted arms was meant to be represented, his feet being 
indicated by two slanting strokes. Rude and even horrible as these 
representations of our species are, they are of capital interest to us if we 
look upon them as the predecessors of the masterpieces of art in the time 
of Pericles. But we have seen that the Trojans were perfectly able to 
model in clay tolerably good representations of men and animals (see 
Nos. 190, 191, 226, and Nos. 333 to 340): why then did they incise on their 
whorls such monstrous figures of men and animals, figures which far 
exceed in rudeness the rudest drawings of the wild men of Africa? Is 
there any analogy whatever between this monstrous art and the other 
handiwork of the Trojans? If we look at the rude but symmetrically 
shaped pottery, or if we contemplate the masses of gold ornaments which 
reveal so much artistic skill, and which can only have been the work of a 
school of artists centuries old,—is it possible to suppose that a people 
so far advanced in civilization could have made such rudest of rude repre- 
sentations of man and animal, unless these latter had been conventional 
figures, intended as votive offerings to the tutelary deity, figures conse- 
crated by the use of ages? This supposition seems certainly to be 
confirmed by the figures themselves, all of which are equally monstrous. 
Nay, the anomaly would otherwise be quite inexplicable, because, if this 
explanation were not correct, there would at least be a difference in tho 
style of the figures, some of which might be bad, others better, and others 
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tolerably good. But, just as the inhabitants of the four upper pre- 
historie cities adhered with fervent zeal to the modelling of the traditional 
and conventional hideous owl-heads on their saered vases, in the same 
way did they adhere with fervent zeal to the traditional and conventional 
seratchings of monstrous manikins and hideous animal forms on their 
ex-votos to their patron goddess. This at least appears to me to be the 
only way of explaining the strange facts before us, for which we have no 
analogy whatever. 

The whorl No. 1970 was found at a depth of 12 mètres or 40 ft., and, 
therefore, most probably belongs to the second city. But its pattern 
occurs also in the third and fourth cities. The patterns Nos. 1974 and 
1975 occur only once; I call attention to the curious sign in the latter, 
which may be a written character. We again see the written character, 
Haug's si, on No. 1976. The two patterns of No. 1977, as well as that 
of No. 1978, which represents a flower, are very frequent; the same 
may be said of that which we see on Nos. 1979 and 1981. "That of 
No. 1980 with zigzag lines occurs several times. On No. 1982 we again 
see three swastikas. One of the most common patterns is that of 
No. 1985. No. 1986 represents a ball of terra-cotta with a circle on 
each pole and a zone round the middle, in which we see on both sides 
& round groove; the two grooves are joined by a eurved line; the whole 
ball is, besides, ornamented with dots. Similar balls, but without the 
grooves and the curved line, are very frequent. In the pattern No. 1987 
we see, besides the usual curved lines, a rH with eurved arms radiating 
from a circle in the middle. There is а similar ornamentation on the whorl 


No. 1989, but here the rH has straight arms: the pattern of this latter 


whorl is common. The exact pattern of No. 1988, with two swastikas, 
three curved lines and three rows of dots, occurs only once. So also does 
the pattern of the whorl No. 1992, in which we see a number of spirals 
and 13 bundles, each consisting of three strokes intersected by lines of 
five dots. Very remarkable are the signs which we see on the whorl 
No. 1994, some of which may be written characters; but if we turn the 
page a little to the left, we easily recognize once more, in the large 
sign to the right, the rude representation of a man in monogram, with 
uplifted arms and the feet extended to the right and left; nay, here the 
representation of our species has been more successful than in the three 
examples already described, for the figure is incised with much more 
symmetry. On the whorl No. 1996 are written characters which will be 
explained in the Appendix on the Trojan Inscriptions. The pattern 
which we see on the whorl No. 1995 is very common. 

The most remarkable of all the terra-cotta balls found is no doubt 
No. 1997, which I have discussed before. Ме see there on the side b 
two large owl’s eyes with their eyebrows distinctly incised, as on many of 
the idols and on some of the owl-vases; the beak is indicated by a stroke 
which descends vertically from between the eyes: to the left of the owl- 





4 See page 344. 
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face we see (at a) a wheel with six spokes; to the right of the owl-face 
(at с) is a large circle with a small one, and below the circle, between it 
and the vertical stroke, is a small circle: on the back a number of vertical 
strokes seem, as on many idols, to indicate the female hair. This hair 
is not represented in the engraving; all the rest may be seen at a, b, с, 
as well as in the detailed drawing below them, No. 1998. May not the 
owls face be symbolic of the morning springing up between the sun, 
represented by the wheel, and the moon, indicated by the concentric 
circles, having below it the morning star indicated by the small circle? 

Very curious is also the terra-cotta ball No. 1999, which is divided by 
incised lines into eight fields, developed under No. 2000, in one of which 
we see a rb, in another a tree, and in all clusters of dots. Professor 
Sayce observes to me that, judging from the analogy of the Babylonian 
cylinders, the latter would represent the planets or stars. 

The whorls are all perforated ; and, though they are made of the same 
coarse clay, mixed with crushed mica, quartz, and silicious stone, yet as 
they are well polished and have evidently been repeatedly dipped in a 
wash of fine clay before baking, they generally have a lustrous surface, 
and are of red, yellow, black or grey colours. All those of the third 
city, which were exposed to the intense heat of the conflagration, are 
thoroughly baked, and can generally be at once recognized by their 
colour; but even in the other pre-historic cities there may be found a 
great many thoroughly baked whorls, a fact which is not astonishing, 
as, owing to their small size, the fire could reach them on all sides. But 
in general the whorls of the other pre-historic cities are, like the vases, 
only half baked. The clay of many of those that are well baked, and 
particularly of the black ones, is so compact, that every one thinks it 
is stone. 

All this may also be said of the balls. The ornamentation has usually 
been incised with a sharp or pointed instrument of bone, wood, or silex, 
before the first baking, and filled in with white chalk so as to strike the 
eye. On many whorls and balls this white chalk has disappeared from the 
decorations ; but, as we see on many hundreds of whorls the ornamentation 
filled with the white chalk, we may with all probability suppose that all 
the ornamented whorls were treated in the same way. But we often see 
whorls with ugly scratches which can only have been made with pointed 
silex after baking. On many whorls the incised decoration is remarkable 
for its fineness and symmetry, as, for instance, on Nos. 1825, 1895, 1902, 
1921, 1940, 1945; but in general it is as rude as.if it were the primitive 
artist's first essay in intaglio-work. 

All the drawings of the whorls and balls have been made by M. 
Burnonf and his accomplished daughter, Mdlle. Louise Burnouf, to whom 
І here make the warmest acknowledgment. All the whorls and balls are 
represented of the actual size. As to the few whorls to which the depth 
in métres is not affixed, it is unknown. 

For what purpose this really stupendous mass of whorls was used, 1s a 
problem not yet definitely settled among scholars. But as nearly all of 
them are so well preserved, and as comparatively but few of them bear 
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marks of having ever been used, I suppose that all, or at least all the 
decorated ones, served as offerings to the tutelary deity of the city, to 
the Ilan Athené Ergané, whose Palladium, as before mentioned, was 
fabled to have fallen from heaven, with a distaff in one hand and a lance 
in the other. | 

Of perforated whorls of steatite there were found in all only fifty, and 
of these only one has a decoration of incised circles; whereas, as has been 
said, of ornamented and unornamented terra-cotta whorls together, I col- 
lected more than 18,000. In my excavations at Mycenae some hundreds 
of stone whorls, for the most part of steatite, were found, and only five 
unornamented ones of terra-cotta. The little terra-cotta discs, from 13 
to 3in. in diameter, of which many hundreds of specimens were found 
in all the five pre-historic cities of Hissarhk, appear to have served as 
spindles. As they are only 1-5th or 1-6th of an inch thick, and slightly 
concave, there can be no doubt that allof them were cut out of broken 
pottery. They have all a perforation in the middle. Similar dises, found 
at Szihalom in Hungary, may be seen in the glass case No. IX., Nos. 2 
and 4, in the Buda-Pesth National Museum. Similar discs have also 
been found at Pilin* and in German tombs. We may also compare the 
so-called Kimmeridge coal-money. 

I have still to describe the singular object No. 1809, which is repre- 
sented on the first plate at the end of the book in half-size. It is of a 
lustrous-yellow colour, and quite flat on the lower side; it has an upright 
handle, decorated with an incised tree and a flower. Close to the handle, 
on the right side, is a hollow to put the hand in; I presume, therefore, 
that this instrument may have served for polishing the newly-made and 
still unbaked pottery. 

Of various objects of clay from this third, the burnt city, I finally 
represent under No. 512 a scoop, but slightly baked, with a trefoil 
mouth and a small handle; under No. 513, a small cup of a very rude 
fabric, unpolished and but slightly baked; a cup of a like shape, con- 
tained in a tomb of Corneto, is in the Royal Museum at Berlin. No. 514 
represents a vase-lid of a very remarkable and unique form: it is of 
massive yellow clay, not polished, and bears the marks of the intense 
heat to which it has been exposed in the conflagration. Its lower 
part was sunk like a stopper into the vase, so that its projecting upper 
part completely covered the orifice and shut it almost hermetically by 
the weight of the lid, which exceeds three pounds. We have seen a 
similar vase-lid in No. 304, but of this latter the whole lower part was 
of a semi-globular form and hollow. These two vase-lids or stoppers 
(Nos. 304 and 514) find their analogy in the vase-covers before described, 
found at Szihalom in Hungary, and exhibited under Nos. 26 and 27 in 
the glass case No. IX. in the Buda-Pesth National Museum. 

Under No. 515 I represent a curious object of terra-cotta, with four 
feet and an incised linear ornamentation ; it is solid, and may have served 





5 Joseph Hampel, Ant. preh. de la Hongrie, Museum at Berlin, in the Grand-ducal Anti- 
Р]. xiii. No. 37. quarium in Schwerin, and elsewhere. 
ê Similar discs are preserved in the Markisches 
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No. 512. Scoop of baked Clay. (Half actual size. 
Depth, 23 to 26 ft.) 























Мо. 514. Curious Vase-lid of baked Clay. 
(Half actual size, Depth, 23 to 26 ft.) 





No. 513. Small Cup of baked Clay. (2:3 actual size. 
Depth, 23 to26 ft.) 


as an ex-voto. Under No. 516 is represented a fish of wood found in a 
burnt house at a depth of 26 ft. ; how it could ever have escaped being 
burnt is inexplicable. The head shows 
on both sides a lustrous-black colour, 
the body a lustrous yellow: both these 
colours may have been produced by 
the intense heat of the conflagration. 





No.515 Solid Object of Terra-cotta, with four 
feet and incised linear ornamentation, 


(Actual size, Depth, 30 ft.) No. 516. Fish of Wood. (7:8 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 


The scales are rudely indicated by small lozenges, produced by cross lines. 
The fish resembles a carp, but as there are no carp in the Troad, it is 
doubtful whether the primitive artist intended to represent that kind 
of fish. But rude as this wooden fish is, it is a real masterpiece of art 
when compared with the representations of men, of which we have passed 
four in review. 

No. 517 is a very curious object of ivory, found in the large house close 





No. 517. Object of Ivory in the form of a crouching animal. (Actual size. Depth, 28 ft.) 


to the gate. It represents a crouching hog rudely carved, with the hind 
legs under the body and the fore legs under the head. The representa- 
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tion is identical on both sides; it reminds us vividly of the gold lions at 
Mycenae,’ though these latter certainly show more artistic skill. The back 
part of our ivory figure runs out into something like a fish’s tail, which 
has a vertical opening, 07 in. long, and is perforated, leading us to 
suppose that the object must have been used in some way or other in 
weaving. Time, and probably also the heat of the conflagration, have 
given to our ivory hog a dark tint; the head and back are nearly black. 
Professor Virchow writes to me: “It appears to me doubtful whether 
the figure No. 517 represents a hog. The position of the feet and the 
Shape more resemble those of a dog." 

Under Nos. 518 and 519 I represent two objects of ivory, each 
belonging to a lyre with only four strings, and under No. 520 another 
object of ivory, belonging 
to a lyre with seven strings ; 
all these three pieces are 
| ornamented with incisions. 
узв. арун No. 518 has the herring- 

ee Ы actual size. bone ornamentation within 
a border formed by two 
lines; No. 519 is merely 
decorated with straight 
lines. Тһе decoration of 
No. 520 is very pretty, 
having at the edge, where 
the perforations are, a 
border of only one line; 
on the two other edges 
borders formed by two lines, 
and decorated with a waving 
- _ pattern; the surface is or- 
No. 518. Fragment of a Lyre en Кнын om. namented with spirals, in 
with four chords. (7 : 8 actual Seven-stringed Lyre. (Actual which we likewise see wave 
Size. Depth, 26 ft.) size. Depth, 23 ft.) E 
or zigzag patterns. 

The lyre (óópuwy£) was the most ancient stringed instrument of the 
Greek singers; it is frequently mentioned by Homer, with whom it is 
especially the musical instrument of Apollo;* but the singers play on 
it also at meals and on other occasions. The $ópu'yf is mentioned 











* See my Mycenae, Nos. 263, 470, 471. ? Od. viii. 67, 69, 70: 

8 Zl. i, 608: Kad 8 ёк тассалбфі kpeuacev oópuryya Al*yciav, 
ой why фбршгүүоз теркаллёоѕ, hy EX "ATÓAAQV. ................ 

ГІ. xxiv. 63: . « map $ éride: káveoy kaXfjv тє rpdme(av, 
бай” čxwv pópuryya, kaküv Erap’, aity ürigre. Tap бё demas otvoio, mety Ure Üvubs &vá*yoi. 

Od. xvii. 270, 271: : viii. 99: 

ётє} vao) èv àvíjoOev, èv bé re iópuwyE фбршүүбѕ 8, Sarr) ovvhopós ёст: aein. 

ўтбє:, hv ёра dati Geol тоідсоу Eralpny. xxi, 430: 

Hymn. Hom. Apoll. 184, 185: Lorri ral фбригүү:* тё ydp T ёуаблиата Sarrds, 

тото be фёршуё xxii. 332, 333: 

xpvaéov órd тАўктроу kavaxhy €xei iuepóenaay. torn $ èv xelpeaaw exwv dópuvyyya Alyeav 

verse 515: üyxi тар òproðúpny * 


фбршүү èv xelpeacur Éxwav, epardy iiBaplQuv. and others. 
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together with flutes (айо) ; 1° it was often decorated with gold, ivory, 
recious stones, and intaglio-work—hence its epithets wepeaddajs, дадае, 
xpvcéa. It had at first four, but afterwards seven strings:! to play on 
the $ópuwyE was called $ópuwyye xiÜapítew ? and popyvyya érediew.? It 
was a kind of large guitar, with a cross-bar which joined both arms 
(буби), and had pegs («óAXoces), by which the strings were tuned.* It 
was hollow (yAadupy),° like our harp, but lighter, for the word $6puwy£ 
signifies the portable кбара, from épo, форєо, $ópiuos, because it was 
suspended by a girdle on the shoulder, and was held in the hand when 
it was played.” Professor Rhousopoulos kindly calls my attention to 
Plutarch,? where lyres ($ópuwyyes) with four chords are mentioned. 
No. 521 is an object of ivory of unknown use; its upper part is on 
both sides divided by a band of three lines into two fields, of which the 
one is decorated with fourteen, the other with twelve, small circles having 
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Nos. 522, 523. The two sides of a prettily-decorated 
Tube of Ivory. From the Tower. (2:3 actual size. 
Depth, 26 ft.) 





































































































No. 525. 


- = 255 A piece of 
No.521. Object of Ivory, with identical Мо,524, А finely-engraved Ivory Tube, probably Bone, curi- 


ornamentation on both sides. (7:8 


part of a Flute. Found on the Tower. ously engra- 
actualsize, Depth, 33 ft.) 


(2:3 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) ved. (2:3 
actual size, 
Depth, 23 ft.) 


10 І], xviii. 495: 2 Tl. xviii, 569, 570: 


ойло! pópuryyés re Bony Éxov. 
MOT X else Sa: 
тфу 8 ebpov ppéva repmduevoy dpywy yt Avyeln 
karf) ümDaAém, . . . 
Pindar. Pyth. i. 1-3: 
xpvaéa. фбршүё, ?АттбААшуо$ kat torroKducov 
сйубікоу Moicüy kréayov. 
1 Pind. Pyth. ii. 129, 130: 
ӨёАшу üBpncov хар émrakrimov 
фёршүүоѕ àvrápevos. 
Pind. Nemea, v. 42-45: 
pory б kdAAuTOS Xopós* ev ve pérs 
фіршүү ?АтбАлш» Exrd-yAwooov 
xpvaéo тА@ктрф didkov 
&yeiro mavrolev vóuev. 


"ere cce DNE 


tow 5 èv néa aou mais фбршүү: Avyeln 
iuepdev iiüdpi(e . . . . 

зрте лл Pale 
&ybpbs aug) wadalopaow фбрдгуу' ercAl cov. 

+ Ii im wes тет: 

«o. фбршүү: Avyetn 

oe e+ ёті ё üpylpeov Cwybv fev. 

5 Od. xxi. 406, 407: 
Ós бт' йуўр фбрш'үүоѕ emorauevos kal &oibís 
fuibies érdvvaae véw пер) кбААот: Xopohy. 

в Od. xvii. 261, 262: 

тєр} Bé opens HAVO lwh 

popuryyos yAapupiis. 

7 Hesychius, s. v. pdpuryé* 7 тоїѕ pois pepo- 


рё. 


* Opp. Moralia, pp. 1021 E, 1029 A B, 1137 D, 
1139 В, 1143 E, 1145 С; ed. Wyttenbach, 
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a dot in the centre; on the lower part there are three such circles on 
each side. The reader will observe the similarity of these circles with 
those on the curious object No. 142 (p. 262), which is probably an idol. 
Nos. 522, 523 and No. 524 are two perforated pieces of ivory decorated 
with linear incisions; No. 524 has two holes: both these tubes appear to 
be parts of flutes. The same is probably the case with the prettily- 

















No. 526. Ornamented Ivory Tube, probably a Trojan Flute, (2:3 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 


engraved bone No. 525. No. 526 is a curiously decorated tube of ivory, 
in all probability a flute. The bone tubes Nos. 527 and 528 may also 
be parts of flutes. No. 529 is 
a perforated piece of ivory cut 
into a polygonal prism, of which 
each side is decorated with three 
small circles, having a dot in the 
centre like those on No. 142 and 
No. 521. А similar object of 
ivory, with an almost identical 
decoration, was found in a tomb 
at Ialysus in Rhodes, and is pre- 

Meme Ged inc wth ecce an ores. Bervad in ihe И Meme arm, 
(Half actual size. Depth, 26 to 30 ft.) Nos. 530 and 531 are huckle- 
bones (astragali), of which a 
large number have been found. I have discussed the use of these bones 
in a preceding chapter (see p. 263). Nos. 532 to 535 are objects of 
ivory, rudely ornamented 
with incisions evidently 
made with a silex-saw. 
Two similar objects, found 
at Ialysus, are in the 
British Museum. Of ivory 
also is the object No. 536, 
which resembles the bar 
of our watch-chains, as 
well as the object No. 537, 
whieh has four perfora- 
tions; No. 538, which has 
the shape of a fish; and 
No. 539. This latter has 
a curious engraved pat- 
Nos. 532-539. Various Objects of Ivor. = же, om u 
Ba c Шр). probably no symbolical 
signification. Prof. Sayce 
observes to me: “These ivory objects indicate trade with the East. 
On the Black Obelisk of the Assyrian king Shalmaneser (вс. 840) the 


No. 530, 








No. 532. No. 533. 
No. 537. 
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people of Muzri on the south-west of Armenia are represented as bringing 
among other tribute an elephant, which must have been imported from 
Bactria.” On the same obelisk is a two-humped Bactrian camel. 

Of ivory are further the curious objects Nos. 540 and 541, which are 
decorated on both sides with a number of small circles with a point in 











































































































(7:8 actual size. Depth, 24 ft.) 


Nos. 540,541. Objects of Ivory, probably for ornamenting а horse-harness, 


the centre, and have a perforation at each end. I would suggest that all 
these ten objects (from Nos. 532 to 541), and perhaps also Nos. 521 and 
529, served as ornaments for horse-trappings. That ornaments of ivory 
were used in this way is seen from the famous passage in the ай: “ As 
when some Maeonian or Carian woman stains with 
purple the ivory, designed to be the cheek-piece of 
horses. As it lies in the chamber itis coveted by many 
horsemen; but it lies, a king’s boast, to be both an 
ornament to the horse, and an honour to the charioteer.” ? 
An object of bone or ivory similar to Nos. 540 and 541, 
also ornamented with small circles, was found by Dr. 
V. Gross of Neuveville in the Swiss Lake-dwellings at 
Moeringen, and is in his colleetion." No. 542 is the 
bone handle of a knife or some other instrument, which 
was fastened in it with three copper pins, of which we 
still see one in the upper one of the three perforations; 
on one side of this handle many cuts are visible. 

Nos. 543, 544, and 545 are of bone, and cannot but have served as 
handles of sticks or staves (скўттрор, from curro, lo. prop, hence Midd. 
скутторал, to lean upon). No. 546 is also the knob of a stick or staff, 
& fact of which its two perforations can leave no doubt; but it is 
of terra-cotta. It has, but only on one side, that double spiral in the 
form of spectacles, which we have repeatedly seen on the vases. Gene- 
rally Homer means by cximrpov nothing else than a common staff, 





No. 542. Bone Handle 
of a Knife or some 
other instrument. 
(Half actual size. 
Depth, 26 ft.) 





* TI. iv. 141-145: by Dr. Gross in the Swiss Lake-dwellings at 


ús © бте тїз T’ éAépavra yuv) polvuce шуп 
Mnovis ё Káeipa, maphiov Eupevar Vrmrov - 
кєт 8' év Oadduw, moAées тё ши Aphoavro 
йттїєз popéew: Bariri dt kera ya ua, 
бифбтероу, кбтџоѕ @ immo ёАат®рї тє kübos. 

1° Dr. V. Gross, Résultats des Recherches dans 
les Lacs de la Suisse occidentale ; Zürich, 1876, 
Р]. i. No. 26. 


! І see a similar staff-handle of bone, found 


Sutz, represented on Р]. ii. No. 28 of his work ; 
but, strange to say, it is explained on p. ii. as a 
small hammer (Résultats des Recherches, &c.). 
Professor Virchow observes to me that it is not 
at all astonishing that Dr. Gross should have 
mistaken the staff-handle No. 28 for a hammer, 
since perfectly similar hammers of stag-horn 
frequently occur. ] 
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for we see it used alike by kings, heralds, 
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judges, and beggars.? 


But in other passages скўттроу means a royal sceptre, as the sign 





Nos. 543, 544. Bone Handles of Staves (oxjmrpa). 
(Nearly half actual size. Depth, 23 ft.) 


No. 545. 


Bone Handle of a Trojan’s Staff (oxjmzpov). 
(Half actual size. Depth, 23 ft.) 


of power and dignity, and in such cases it was adorned with golden 


studs,’ 


or was of artistic metal-work.* 


Nor are there wanting, among 


the remains of Troy, objects well suited to have formed the heads of such 


sceptres of state. 


No. 547 is such a sceptre-handle of fine rock-crystal, 


representing a rudely-carved lion's head: the large hole in the lower 
side into which the staff was stuck, as well as the perforation on 





No. 546. Terra-cotta Knob of 
а Staff. (Half actual size. 


Depth, about 26 ft.) No. 547 ; 


of the finest crystal; 


(Half actual size. 


each side, can leave no doubt as to its use. 


of 28 ft., 


2 ПІ. xviii. 416, 417: 
Ere 8ё окїттроу max), В? бе Ovpace 
xwredov: rd 8 Guplrodo: pwovro vakri. 
Od. xvii. 199 : 
Еўролоѕ © ёра of ткїїттроу Ovuapts &ücker. 
Od. xiii. 437 : 
Sâre 8 ої скїттроу Kal &eucéa mhpnv. 
Od. xiv. 31: 
abràp "Одиссєйѕ 
(ето repBoovrn, ткїттроу 8 ої Ёктєтє xeipós. 
Od. xviii. 109, 104: 
kal jv тот) ёркіоу abArjjs 
єйтєў üvakAÍvas, akíjmrpov 5 oi £uBaAe xeipl. 
Mr. Philip Smith remarks to me: *In the 
etymological sense, it is simply a thing fo sup- 
port oneself with, от to lean upon, from окўтто, 
‘support’ or ‘prop up,’ Midd. ткїттоно, J sup- 
port myself (with), i.e. lean (upon), with -rpov 


A Lion-headed Sceptre-handle 


found on the Tower. 
Depth, 28 ft.) 





No.548. A curious Object, pro- 
bably a Stafi-handle of Egyp'ian 
porcelain. (Half aciual size. 
Depth, 26 to 28 ft.) 


It was found at a depth 


on the plateau formed by the two walls which I used to call 


(Lat. -frum), termination of an instrument. Thus 
the dying Jacob rose in bed to bless his chil- 
dren, leaning upon the top of jis staff. (Gen. xlvii. 
31; Heb. xi. 21.) Among the spoil taken by- 
King Thutmes III. in Syria, we find ‘a beauti- 
ful cubit-staff of zagu wood,’ * wands or staves, 
with heads upon them of ivory, ebony, and cedar- 
wood, inlaid with gold,’ also ‘one stay of the 
king, made in the fashion of a sceptre, entirely 
of solid gold? (Brugsch, Hist. of Egypt, vol. i 
рр. 374, 385, Engl. trans. 2nd ed.)” 

з 11.1. 245, 246: 

. mori бё ткїйттроу Bare yain 

xpurelois йАот тєтариёуоу. 

* 71. ii. 101: 
Zorn скўттроу txwv, rb uiv “Нфаюстоѕ кйцє 

TEUXGV. 
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the Tower. Not only this lion's head, but the illustrations drawn from 
the lion, which occur repeatedly in the Iliad, make it seem extremely 
probable that in remote antiquity lions existed in this neighbourhood. 
Homer could not possibly have described the characteristies of this animal 
so excellently had he not had frequent opportunity of watehing them, 
and his geographical knowledge of southern countries is too slight for 
us to suppose that he had visited them, and had there become intimately 
acquainted with the characteristics of the lion. 

No. 548 is of green Egyptian porcelain; it was found, together with 
an owl-headed vase and the black box Nos. 266, 267, in a very large 
broken funeral urn on the wall itself, immediately to the west of the royal 
house. It has evidently served as the handle of a staff, for it has on the 
opposite side a quadrangular hole lin. long, 0'6 in. deep, and 04 in. 
broad, which gradually diminishes in size towards the end. On each side 
there is an incision lengthwise, in the middle of which is a perforation, 
which communicates with the quadrangular hole, and can only have 
served to fasten the staff inserted in the latter by means of a nail. On 
the outside we see a quadrangular projection with two furrows. As 
Egyptian porcelain is too fragile to serve for the knobs of staves, the staff 
it decorated may perhaps have been a ceremonial one used in funeral 
services. It is quite vitrified on the lower side, and bears all over the 
marks of the fire it has been exposed to; fine black ashes stick to it 
everywhere. Another object of Egyptian porcelain is lying before me 
while writing this; it is also in the form of a staff-knob, but it has a 
large perforation lengthwise. It has suffered so much in the conflagra- 
tion, that its green colour has crumbled away, and it looks as if it were 
a decayed white glass paste. All the Egyptian porcelain, as well as the 
ivory, point to relations between Troy and Egypt. 

Nos. 549 and 550, the latter perforated lengthwise, are also appa- 
rently knobs of staves or stick-handles, and are of a green glass paste. 
Both have a decoration of white or yellow spirals, which is not painted 


No. 553. No. 554. 
No. 550. No. 551. 





Nos.549-551. Glass Buttons, (Half actual Nos. 552-555. Three glass Balls and one glass Bead. 


size. Depth, the one to the right 6 ft., (3:4 actual size. Depth, 26 to 33ft.) 
the other two 26 ft.) 


on the glass, but contained in it. No. 551 consists of a green glass 
paste, ornamented with regular white strokes; it is also perforated and 
almost in the form of a whorl, but it does not properly belong here, as it 
was found at a depth of only 6 ft. 

Under Nos. 552, 558, and 554 I represent three small balls; under 
No. 555 a bead of white glass. I call particular attention to the fact that 
the three balls, the bead, and the two staff-handle knobs are the only glass 
objects found by me in all my excavations at Hissarlik; further, that 
these six objects occurred in the third or burnt city, and that no trace 
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of glass was found in any of the lower or upper pre-historic cities, unless, 
indeed, No. 551 belongs to the last pre-historic city, which appears to me 
doubtful. I rather think it belongs to the still later city, the sixth in 
succession from the virgin soil, which I may be permitted to believe to 
be of Lydian origin. It is therefore very probable, that all these objects 
were imported by the Phoenicians to Troy. 

No. 556 is a prettily-shaped egg of aragonite. No. 557 represents 
an object of diorite, of unknown use. There were also found several 
unpolished hexagons of crystal, as well as a small finely-polished crystal 
plate with four perforations, which may have belonged to a lyre. 

Passing from these ornaments to more useful objects: No. 558 repre- 


No. 557. No. 558. 





No. 556. Egg of Aragonite. (7: 8 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 
No. 557. Object of Diorite; use unknown. (Half actual size. Depth, 26 to 28 ft.) 
No. 558. Comb of Bone. (7:8 actual size, Depth, 23 ft.) 
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Nos. 559-580. Awlsand Needles of Bone and Ivory. (About half actual size. Depth, 22 to 33 ft.) 
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sents a very primitive comb of bone, whose teeth may have been sawn 
with the common saws of chalcedony. 
In the accompanying group, No. 559 is an object of ivory with three 
erforations, which may have served as an ornament for horse-trappings. 
Nos. 560-574 are needles, or other implements of bone or ivory for 
female handiwork. As I have said before, similar needles of bone are 
found in the caverns of Dordogne in France, as well as in the Swiss 
Lake-dwellings (see p. 262). They are also frequent in tombs in Germany. 
Nos. 575 to 580 are awls of bone, such as I have discussed before (see 
ibid). Nos. 581 to 584 are four more awls of bone. Nos. 585 to 587 


No. 581, No. 582. No. 583. No. 584. No. 585. Хо. 586. No. 587. 

































































Nos. 581-584, Awls of Bone. Nos. 585-587. Horns of Fallow Deer, sharpened and probably used as awls. 
(Nearly half actual size. Depth, 16 to 26 ft.) 


are, according to Professor Virchow, horns of the fallow deer, sharpened 
to a point, to be used as awls. Similar horns are frequent in the three 
upper pre-historic cities of Hissarlik. 

Nos. 588-590 are boars’ tusks, of which the last two are sharpened 
to a point. But it appears doubtful whether they were sharpened 
artificially ; they seem rather to have been sharpened by the boar him- 
self. Boars’ tusks are very frequent in the débris of all the pre- 
historic cities at Hissarlik. Professor Otto Keller? remarks on the sub- 
ject: “ Boar-hunting is an object of great importance in the narrations 
and plastic representations of the heroic ages. To judge from the boars’ 
tusks found, it was also the favourite occupation of our European Lake- 


5 Die Entdeckung Iiows zu Hissarlik ; Freiburg, 1875, p. 46. 
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dwellers and Cavern-inmates" To the present day the boar is frequent 
in the Troad and the adjoining country. Between Adramyttium and 


No. 588. 





Nos. 588-590. Boars'Tusks. (Half actual size. Depth, 16 to 26 ft.) 


Assos, and in other parts of the Troad, the boar leaves every morning 
traces on the ground where he has wallowed. The boar is frequent in the 
forests of the Mysian Olympus, that is, close to the Troad ; è and in very 
early times the mythie boar whieh lacerated Idmon, son of Apollo—an 
episode in the legend of the Argonauts?—and the terrible boar which 
devastated the land of Croesus," broke forth from those forests. And 
in the oak forests of Ida—acorns being their favourite food—many a 
superb boar may have fattened himself for the ancient Trojans. They 
may also have existed in the swamps in the plain," ! 

Nos. 591 to 598 represent objects which, according to Professor W. H. 
Flower of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, are vertebre of the 
iunny and small sharks. 


No. 593. No. 596. No. 598. 





No. 592. No. 594. No. 595. No. 597. 
Nos. 591-598. Vertebra: of Sharks, Dolphins, and Tunnies, (Half actual size. Depth, 16 to 33 ft.) 


I now come to the Trojan moulds, of which about ninety in all were 
found, almost all more or less in fragments ; nearly all are of mica-schist, 





6 «See Lubbock, Pre-historic Times, 3rd ed. 9 « Hyginus, Fab. c. 14, p. 44; c. 18, p. 47.” 
р. 210.” 10 « Herodot. i. 36: èv тё Мосіф OiAdumyp 005 
7 «Fellows, Zagbuch einer Reise in Kleinasien хрӣра yiverar péya.” 
(Germ. trans.), pp. 45, 73.” 1 “Strabo, xiii. p. 595; see also Columella, 


8 « Hamilton, Reisen in Kleinasien(Germ.trans.), 4с Re Rust. vii. 9.” 
i. p. 79.” 
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a few are of baked clay, and only one is of granite. Nos. 599 and 600 
represent two such stones, with moulds on six sides for casting battle- 
axes and knives, as well as other implements or weapons unknown to us. 





No. 599. A Mould of Mica-schist, for casting various metal Instruments, Found on tne Tower. 
(i :4 actual size. Depth, 26 to 28 ft.) 














No. 600. A Mould of Mica-schist, for casting several metal Instruments, 
(Half actual size. Depth, 28 ft.) 


Of these large moulds I only succeeded in collecting four intact, or 

nearly so. Without any fear of being contradicted, I may fairly say that 

these moulds with beds on six sides are unique, and have never been 

found elsewhere; but that such moulds, with beds for weapons or imple- 
2F 
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ments on their six sides, were in general use at Troy, is attested by 
the large quantity of broken ones. Тһе moulds found in the Swiss 
Lake-dwellings,? as well as those found in Hungary? and elsewhere, have 
beds only on one side. In Mycenae I found two moulds, one of them 
with beds on six sides, but only for casting ornaments. These Trojan 
moulds are further distinguished by the depth of the beds, which 
exactly corresponds to the size of the battle-axes, knives, &c., which 
had to be cast. It is therefore evident that these beds were simply 
filled with fused metal, and then covered with a flat stone until the 
newly-cast objects had become cold. In the moulds found elsewhere 
the casting process was different. There were two stones containing 
the form of the weapon to be cast, but the beds in each of them 
represented only one-half of its thickness: these two stones having 
been joined, so that both beds fitted exactly on each other, the mould 
for the entire object was formed. As we have seen in the mould No. 103 
(p. 248), of the first city, each of the two stones generally had two 
perforations, by means of which they were fastened together :° in each 
stone was a little furrow leading from the border to each bed; and 
when both stones were joined, and consequently the two furrows fitted 
exactly on each other, they constituted together a small funnel-like 
tubular hole, through which the liquid metal was poured into the 
mould. But, as the reader sees in the engravings, these large Trojan 
moulds have no such furrows through which the metal could have been 
poured; it is therefore evident that the process of casting was here 
the most simple imaginable, the metal being merely poured into the 
moulds, and these then covered with a flat stone. 

The only moulds I ever saw which are somewhat similar to the Trojan 
moulds were found in Sardinia, and are preserved in the Museum of 
Cagliari. A good specimen of them is represented under No. 7 on Plate ii. 
of Vincenzo Crespi’s work, I] Museo d Antichità di Cagliari. It is a 
parallelopiped, said to consist of trachyto-porphyrie stone (sic), and has 
beds for weapons on two sides: on one side, a bed for a double-edged 
battle-axe, with a perforation in the middle, like No. 958 (p. 506); on the 
other, beds for weapons very similar to the common Trojan battle-axes, 
like Nos. 806 to 809 (p. 476) and No. 828 (p. 486). There is no channel 
by which the fused metal might have been poured into the beds. It is 
therefore evident that here, as in the Trojan moulds, the fused metal 
was poured directly into the beds, and the mould was’ then probably 
covered with a perfectly smooth stone so as to make the weapons even. 

In exactly the same way the battle-axes must also have been cast in 





2 See V. Gross, Résultats des Recherches dans 
les Lacs de la Suisse occidentale, Zürich, 1876, 
Pl. xvii. Nos. 1-12 ; and V. Gross, Les dernières 
Trouvailles dans les Habitations lacustres du Lac 
de Bienne, Porrentruy, 1879, Pl. i. Nos. 6-8, 10. 

3 Joseph Hampel, Antiquites préhistoriques de 
la Hongrie ; Esztergom, 1877, Pl. xiv. Nos. 1-25. 

* Professor Virchow, however, observes to 
me that moulds with beds on two sides also 


occur in Europe, but they differ from the Trojan 
moulds, inasmuch as they have a channel by 
which the fused metal could be poured in from 
the border. 

5 See my Mycenac, pp. 107-109, Nos. 162 
and 163, 

5 There are, however, often found stoné 
moulds without these two perforations. 
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the mica-schist mould of No. 601, as well as the curious objects, the 
moulds of which are seen in the stone No. 602, also of mica-schist. 
The round mould in this latter is also seen in Nos. 599 and 600, but 
not the mould of a miniature hammer, which we see here, and which is 
very curious indeed. On the other hand, in the mica-schist mould, 
No. 603, which has the mould of an arrow-head, like those represented 
under Nos. 931, 933, 942, 944, and 946 (p. 505), we see the system 
exactly as described above, because the stone has two perforations and 
the point of the bed touches the edge of the stone; consequently, another 
mould of an identical form having been fastened upon No. 603, by 
means of the perforations, the liquid metal was poured in through the 
small channel or funnel from above. 

No. 604 is a broken mould for casting arrow-heads of a triangular 
shape, but without barbs: here also the furrow of each arrow-head reaches 
the border ; so that the liquid metal could be poured in with ease. Close 






























































































No. 602. A Mould of Mica-schist for 
casting copper Implements, (About 1:3 
actual size, Depth, 26 ft.) 
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No, 603, Mould of Mica-schist for casting 
arrow-heads of primitive form. (Actual size. 
Depth, 28 ft.) 































































































































































No. . Mould of 
Mica - schist. (Half 
actual size. Depth, 
26 ft.) 














á No. 604. Fragment of a Mould of Mica-schist, 

No. 605. Mould of baked Clay. Jor casting arrow-heads. (Half actual size. 
(1:4 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) Depth, 26 ft.) 

to the left lower corner is one of the holes by which this mould was 
fixed to another of the same shape which was put upon it; the other 
perforation has probably been in the missing part of the stone. The 
mould No. 605 is of very rude clay, which has been much exposed to the 
conflagration and is thoroughly baked. Here, again, there are no per- 
forations nor funnel-shaped holes through which the metal might have 
been poured into the beds; it is therefore certain that the beds were in 
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this case simply filled with liquid metal and covered with a flat stone. 
The moulds of this stone represent merely bars; similar moulds occurred 
half-a-dozen times. 

A mould of sandstone similar to No. 601 was found at Pilin,” and Dr. 
J. Hampel informs me that such also occur at Szihalom; but these 
Hungarian moulds are all of the category before described, the fused 


















































No. 607. A perforated 
and grooved piece of Mica- 
Schist, probably for sup- 
porting a Spit. Found on 
the Tower. (1:5 actual 
size. Depth, 26 ft.) 



















































































No. 606. Spit of Mica-schist. (Half 
actual size Depth, 32ft.) 





No. 608. Perforated Object of green 
Gabbro-rock, probably a weight. 
(2:3 actual size. Depth, 30 ft.) 


metal being poured in between two moulds, each of which had exactly one- 
half of the form of the object to be cast. I may add that before the fused 
metal was poured into the moulds these had to be exposed to a heat as great 
as red-hot iron. Nos. 606 and 607 are of mica-schist; they are doubt- 
less supports for the spit-rests. 

Similar spit-rests of mica-schist, as well as of clay, occur often. As 
all of them have a furrow on the top, and in an opposite direction a 
perforation through the middle, it appears that two such supports were 
placed at the fireside and joined by a copper bar so as to give stability to 
both; besides, as the furrow for the spit is always along the narrow side, 
the spit could never have been turned on one support standing alone, 
for it would at once have fallen. 

No. 608 is a perforated object of green gabbro-rock, probably a 
weight. Under Nos. 609 to 616 I represent eight Trojan sling-bullets of 
loadstone or hematite; except No. 616, which is of green diorite. All of 
them are well polished ; and, with the rude implements which the Trojans 
had at their disposal, it must have been tremendous work to cut and 
smooth the hard stone into the cylindroid shape of the bullets before 
us. In fact, labour must have had very little ог no value at that time, 
for otherwise it is impossible to imagine that whole months should have 
been wasted on the manufacture of one bullet, which was lost as soon as 
it was slung. Similar sling-bullets have never been found except in 
Assyria and in a sepulchre at Camirus in Rhodes. The British Museum 





1 Jos. Hampel, Ant. prehist. Pl. xiv. 8. 
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contains а number of such bullets from Assyria, of haematite and magnetic 
iron, also two which seem to be of granite; besides one of loadstone 


No. 609. No. 611. 





No. 612. 





Nos, 609-613. Sling Bullets of Hematite or Loadstone. (7:8 actual size, Depth, 26 t» 29 ft ) 


No. 616. 


No. 614. 



































































































































Nos. 614-616. Sling Bullets of Loadstone or Hamutite and Green Diorite. (3:4 actual size. Depth, 30 to 33 ft.) 


from Camirus. It deserves particular attention that the sling is only once ` 
mentioned by Homer, and that we never find it used as a weapon in the 
poems: * Then he tied the hand with twisted sheep's wool, torn from a 
sling, which the attendant carried for his lord.” ° 

The sling was a common weapon throughout antiquity, and was still 
used in the Middle Ages. Among the Greeks, the Acarnanians and the 
Aetolians were celebrated as slingers (cevdovfraz),. like the inhabitants 
of the Balearic Islands in the later Roman age. In the time of the 
Roman Emperors, Vegetius distinguishes two kinds of slings: the 
Justivalus, in which the thongs were joined to a staff, and which was 
merely discharged by a jerk; and the sling called funda, consisting of 
thongs or twisted hair, sometimes human hair, which was swung over 
the head before the cast. Acorn-like lead-bullets (glandes), or round 
pebbles (lapides missiles), were slung from both with such violence that 
they crashed through shields and morions. Among the Greeks and 
Romans the slingers (cdevdovfjrac) formed, with the javelin-men (акор- 
тістаі, jaculatores) and archers (toférav, sagittarii), the three kinds of 
light infantry. 





s П. xiii. 599, 600: 
airhy 8 [xe:pa] Euvébqoev ёйстрефє? oibs àóro, 
opevddvy, jv ёра ої дєрётоу Exe, тоём Хаду. 
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- Nos. 617, 618, and 619 are, according to Mr. Davies of the British 
Museum, of brown hematite. Similar well-polished stones are frequently 


No. 619. 


No. 617." No. 618, 





Nos. 617-619. Well-polished Sling Bullets of brown Hematite. (3:4 actual size. Depth, 30 ft.) 


found in the stratum of the third or burnt city: as they are very 
heavy, these also may have served as sling-bullets. Bullets of brown 
hematite of an identical shape, and equally well polished, are frequently 
found in Greece. 

No. 620 represents a well-polished battle-axe of green gabbro-rock, 
with two edges and a perforation in the middle for the handle. Stone 





No. 620. Perforated Axe of green Gabbro-rock. (2:3 actual size. Depth, 30 ft.) 


battle-axes of a perfectly identical form are found in Denmark. Pro- 
fessor Virchow tells me that they also occur in Germany. Axes of 
this form are very frequent at Troy, but nearly all the specimens are 
fractured. 

No. 621 is another battle-axe of grey diorite, of a ruder fabric and 
but little polished. It has only one sharp edge; the opposite end runs 
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No. 621. Stone Axe, with a groove in the middle. (Halfactualsize. Depth, 26 ft.) 


out nearly to a point; a shallow groove in the middle of each side proves 
that the operation of drilling a hole through it had been commenced, but 
was abandoned. 





5 P. Madsen, Antiquités préhistor. du Dane- J. J. А. Worsaae, Nordiske Oldsager ; Copen- 
marc; Copenhagen, 1873, Pl. xxxi. No. 12. hagen, 1859, р. 13, No. 38. 
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No. 622 is a polished perforated stone hammer of black diorite: similar 
perforated stone hammers are found in England and Ireland,” and are 
also represented in the Markisches Museum at Berlin. 


No 623 













































































Nos, 622, 623. Perforated Stone Hammers, 
(Half actual size. Depth, 29 to 32 ft.) 





No. 621. Stone Hammer with groove, 
(Half actual size, Depth, 29 it.) 


No. 623 represents a hammer of porphyry of a very curious form, the 
perforation being at the thick end and not drilled, but evidently punched 
out with a chisel. A very remarkable form of hammer is also represented 
by No. 624, which is of green gabbro-rock: here also the drilling of the 
hole, as the grooves on both sides denote, had commenced, but was again 
abandoned. I have not noticed that this peculiar shape with a furrow 
for fastening the hammer to the handle with a thong ever occurs else- 
where. No. 625 represents another form of perforated hammer, of polished 
porphyry : as the reader will see, the hole here tapers towards the middle 
of the stone. Hammers similar to this have been found in England.’ 
Professor Virchow assures me that they are frequent in Germany. 

No. 626 is a hammer of silicious rock, of the same shape; but here 
again the perforation has been merely commenced on both sides, but is 
not completed. Of nearly identical form is the polished hammer of 
diorite No. 627, on which likewise the drilling of the hole has not been 
completed: the lower end of this hammer shows that it has been much 
used. A similar hammer, in which the drilling had been commenced on 
both sides, but remained incomplete, was found by Miss Adele Virchow in 
the excavations she made with her father in the graveyard of Zaborówo. 
No. 628 is an unpolished hammer of serpentine, with very deep grooves 
on both sides, but the perforation is not completed. No. 629 is a small 
hammer of limestone, likewise with a groove on each side. A hammer 
of identical shape was found in Denmark ;? another one, found on the 


10 John Evans, Ancient Stone Implements, 1 John Evans, Zbid. р. 204. 
Weapons, and Ornaments; London, 1872, pp. 2 J. J. A. Worsaae, Nordiske Oldsager, p. 12, 
199, 200. fig. 33. 
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Island of Sardinia, is in the Museum of Cagliari? The shape of the 
hammers Nos. 622, 625-628 is very plentiful at Troy. Specimens of 












No. 625. Perforated Stone No.626. Stone Hammer with a groove No. 627. Stone Hammer, 
Hammer. (Half actual size. on either side. (Half actual size. with a groove on both sides, 
Depth, 32 ft.) Depth, 26 ft.) (Half actual size. Depth, 30 ft.) 































































































































































































Gneiss; use unknown. 
(Half actual size. 
Depth, 29 ft.) 





No. 625. Small Ham- 
mer of Limestone. (Half 
actual size. Depth, 9 ft.) 





No. 628, Stone Hammer with a No. 630. King of Terra-cotta. 
deep groove on either side. (Half actual size, Depth, 26 ft.) 
(Half actual size. Depth, 22 ft.) 


similarly shaped hammers may also be seen in the Markisches Museum at 
Berlin. 

No. 680 is a ring of baked clay, which must have served as a support 
for vases with a convex bottom. Twenty-six similar rings, found at 
Капуа, county of Bars, in Hungary, are in the National Muséum at Buda- 
Pesth ;* they are also found in the Swiss Lake-dwellings and elsewhere. 
They are very frequent in the third and fourth pre-historic cities at 
Hissarlik; a fact explained by the many hundreds of vases with a convex 
bottom. 

It is doubtful whether the object of gneiss No. 631 represents a 
hammer; it has a furrow round the middle, and may have served as a 
weight for a loom ora door. ` 


з Vincenzo Crispi, 21 Museo d' Antichità di * Joseph ноу, Antiquités pem de 
Cagliari; Cagliari, 1872, Pl. i. No. 3. la Hongrie, Pl. xiii. fig. 34. 





No. 631. Object of 
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The very large hammer No. 632, which, according to Mr. Davies, is of 
porphyry, has round its middle the marks of the rope by which it was 
attached to the handle; but as the stone weighs more than fifty pounds 
troy, the handle must have been very thick: its upper end seems to show 
long use. Prof. Virchow suggests that this instrument has probably been 
a club for crushing and bruising granite and silicious stone, for mixing 
it with the clay for making pottery. No. 633 is of diorite, of a conical 
shape, and well polished ; both extremities show long use ; it was probably 




































































































































































































































































































































































No. 634. Hammer or Bruiser of 
Diorite. (Half actual size, 
Depth, 29 ft.) 














No. 633. Pestle of Diorite for 
bruising. (Half actual size. 
Depth, 26 ft.) 

















No. 632. Large HEURES о apy y- 
(1 : 4 actual size. Depth, 33 ft.) 
used only as a pestle or bruiser. No. 634 is one of the finer specimens of 
the common hammers, which occur by many hundreds in all the four 
lowest pre-historic cities, and are particularly plentiful in the third and 
fourth cities, for in these two cities alone I could have collected some 
thousands of them. Mr. Davies, who examined all the specimens of them 
contained in my collection at the South Kensington Museum, declares 
them to consist of diorite, porphyry, serpentine, hornblende, gneiss, brown 
hæmatite, silicious rock, or gabbro-rock. Most of these rude stone 
hammers bear the marks of long use, but a great many others appear to 
be quite new. Similar rude hammers are found in almost all countries, 
but certainly nowhere in such an enormous abundance as at Hissarlik. 
The shape of one such rude hammer, found at Scamridge, Yorkshire, and 

represented by Mr. John Evans,’ is the most frequent at Troy. 

Nos. 635 and 636 are two perforated and well-polished balls of ser- 
pentine; but on the ball No. 637 the drilling of the perforation has only 
commenced and then been abandoned. The use of these serpentine balls 





5 Ancient Stone Implements, &c., p. 221, fig. 166. 
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is a riddle to us; may they perhaps have been attached to lassos for 
catching cattle? I am not aware that they have been found in Europe, 





No. 635. Perforated Stone Ball. No. 636. Perforated Stone Ball. No. 637. Stone В, mete 
f . 5 a all, with a d n 
(Half actual size. Depth, 32 ft.) (Halfactualsize. Depth, 32 ft.) on both sides, (Half RS 
Depth, 26 ft.) 


but they occur in Cyprus; there are several specimens of such perforated 
serpentine balls in the collection of Cypriote antiquities in the Louvre. 
Similar perforated balls of greenstone were found in Santa Rosa Island, 
California.* 

Nos. 638 and 639 are again two of those spherical stones which ` 
we have discussed before,’ and of which such enormous numbers are 
found in the débris of the four lower pre-historic cities of Hissarlik, and 





























s No. 639. Stone Ball for bruising grain. 
No. 638. Round stone for bruising, (Half actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 
(Half actual size. Depth, 26 1t.) 


particularly in the third, the burnt, and fourth cities. Mr. John Evans? 
shares my opinion that they were used as pounders or bruisers. About 
fifty similar pounders were found by me at Mycenae. Dr. Joseph Hampel 
writes to me that similar corn-bruisers are pretty frequent at Szihalom, 
Tószeg, Magyarád, &. Professor Virchow informs me that they are 
also very frequent in Germany, and he showed me a number of them 
in the Markisches Museum at Berlin. There is also one in his private 
collection. 

No. 640 represents an implement of limestone grooved round the 
middle, for fastening the strings or thongs by means of which it was 
connected with the net. Similar implements are found in America ° and 





6 Charles Rau, Zhe Arch. Collection of the U.S, 9 See No. 107, p. 27, of The Archeological Col- 
National Museum, in charge of the Smithsonian lection of the United States National Museum, in 
Institution; Washington, 1876, p. 31, No. 125. charge of the Smithsonian Institution, by Chas. 

7 See page 236. - Rau; Washington, 1876. 

8 Ancient Stone Implements, p. 224. 
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in Denmark.” Nos. 641, 642, and 643 are three objects of steatite, of 
which the first has three holes, the two others only one, through the 


























No. 640. Stone Implement, with a deep furrow round it, Nos. 611-643. Perforated Objects of Steatite, 
(Half actual size. Depth, 23 ft.) (7:8 actual size. Depth, 22 to 26 ft.) 


centre. The first two are flat; the last has the shape of a whorl. In 
reviewing, in company with my friend Mr. Athanasios Koumanoudes, 
Assistant-Keeper of the Museums at Athens, the antiquities excavated 
by me four years ago at Mycenae, I find, as before mentioned, that I 
collected there more than 300 whorls of blue stone, of this shape or of a 
conical form. But, as I have said before, stone whorls are rare at Troy. 
Nos. 644 and 645 are whetstones of green stone; the former has a 
furrow around its broader end, the latter a perforation for suspension. 
Similar whetstones occur frequently in all the pre-historic cities of 
Hissarlk. At Mycenae I found only four of them. І have in the 
preceding pages' enumerated the other sites where they are found, and 


No. 646. 





No. 645. 





Nos. 614-647. Whetstones of Green Stone and polishing Stones of Jasper. (Half actual size. Depth, 28 to 32 ft.) 


I may add that a similar whetstone, found in a sepulchre at Camirus in 
Rhodes, is in the British Museum. Similar whetstones are also found at 
Szihalom in Hungary, and two of them are in the glass case X. Nos. 82 
and 83, in the National Museum of Buda-Pesth. A whetstone of granite, 
preserved in the collection of the French School here at Athens, was found 
in the pre-historic city, below the strata of pumice-stone and volcanic 
ashes, on the Island of Thera (Santorin). 

Under Nos. 646 and 647 I represent two specimens of polishing stones 
of jasper, and under Nos. 648, 649, 650, and 651, four more of the same 





10 J, J. A. Worsaae, Nordiske Oldsager, р. 18, fig. 88. 1 See p. 248. 
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stone, of diorite, and of porphyry, all used for polishing pottery. 
Polishing-stones of a similar shape, of jasper, silicious stone, porphyry, 









































































































































&c., are very numerous at Troy. Of a very peculiar shape is No. 651, 
which is well polished and has almost the shape of an animal, whose eyes 
may be represented by a groove on either side of the head. On the back 
of this object is incised the sign [T] or mo, which also occurs on two 
funnels of the fifth city and on other objects. 


No. 652. 


No. 653. 





Nos. €52, 653. Little Pyramid of Gabbro-rock and perforated Stone Implement. (Half actual size. Depth, 28 to 32 ft.) 


Under No. 652 I represent a small pyramid, which, according to Mr, 
Davies, consists of gabbro-rock ; it is of a variegated colour, green and 
black, and has through the middle a tubular hole filled with lead. We are 
at a loss to guess what it could have been used for. No. 653 is a per- 
forated object of very hard limestone, of a yellowish colour. 


No. 655. 


No. 654. 

















Nos. 654, 655. Perforated Stone Implements, perhaps Weights. (Half actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 


Nos. 654 and 655 are two objects of silicious stone: the latter has two 
perforations, the former only one; both may have served as weights for 
doors or looms. Ы o a 7 
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Under Nos. 656 to 659 and 663 to 665 I represent seven more saws 
of chalcedony or silex, of which several—as, for example, Nos. 656 
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М М№о. 667. 















































М№о. 665. Silex Saw. (Half actual size. 
Depth, 30 ft.) 

















Depth, 26 ft.) 





and 665—bear the marks of having been fixed in a wooden handle. 
Nos. 660, 661, and 662 are knives of obsidian; but, as I have fully 
discussed similar objects in the preceding pages, I shall not speak of 
them here any further, merely adding that knives of obsidian have also 
been found in the pre-historic city on the Island of Thera (Santorin). 
Nos. 666 to 677 represent twelve axes or chisels which, according to 
Professor Maskelyne and Mr. Davies, are of blue serpentinous rock, green 


No. €70. 








673 
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Nos. 671-677. Stone Axes and Chisels. (Halt actual size. Depth, 22 to 32ft.) 
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gabbro-rock, grey diorite, dark-green hornstone, and jade or nephrite. 
The chisel No. 672, and the axes Nos. 671, 675, 676, and 677, consist 


of the latter rare and precious stone. 


Though I have discussed the jade 


axes at great length in the preceding pages, yet I cannot refrain from 
copying here in a foot-note, from the Times, three most interesting letters 
on the subject, written by Professor Max Müller and Mr. Story-Maskelyne, 
as well as the very ingenious editorial article of the Times which accom- 


panies the former friend’s last letter.” 





JADE TOOLS IN SWITZERLAND. 
(To the Editor of the Times: Dec. 18, 1879.) 


S1n,—The account sent by your correspondent 
at Geneva (December 15), of a scraper made of 
jade, lately found in the bed of the Rhone, is 
very important. But your correspondent is 
hardly quite right in calling this scraper a soli- 
tary specimen. Scrapers or cutting instruments 
made of real jade are very rare, in Switzerland 
and elsewhere, but I have myself seen several 
beautiful specimens—among the rest, one found 
by Dr. Uhlmann of Miinchen-buchsee, whose 
collection of lacustrine antiquities, all taken 
out by his own hand from one and the same 
small lake, the Moossee-dorfsee, is perhaps the 
most authentic and most instructive collection 
in the whole of Switzerland. 

Your correspondent asks whether, as true 
jade is never found in Europe, the Aryan wan- 
derers could have brought that scraper from the 
cradle of their race in Asia.. Why not? If the 
Aryan settlers could carry with them into 
Europe so ponderous a tool as their language, 
without chipping or clipping a single facet, there 
is nothing so very surprising in their having 
carried along, and carefully preserved from 
generation to generation, so handy and so valu- 
able an instrument as a scraper or a knife, made 
of a substance which is aere perennius. 

Oxford, Dec. 17, 1879. Е. Max MULLER. 


JADE AS AN OLD-WORLD MINERAL. 
(To the Editor of the Times: Jan. 1, 1880.) 


Sigm,—The space you have given in your 
columns to the curious question discussed by 
Professor Rolleston and Mr. Westropp regarding 
the sources of pre-historic jade, emboldens me to 
hope that you may not reject another letter on 
the subject. 

I believe Professor Rolleston is right in assert- 
ing an Oriental, possibly a single Oriental, source 
for the pre-historic jade of the Europ-Asiatic 
continent. I think so for these reasons :—Jade 
celts are very rare; they are found, however, 
few and far between, from Mesopotamia to Brit- 
tany; and they evince the passion of every race 
of mankind for the possession of green stones as 
objects endowed with an intrinsic preciousness. 
Now, if jade was a native product of all or of 
several of the numerous countries in the buried 
dust of which these jade implements are thus 
sporadically scattered, how comes it to pass that 
so remarkable a mineral has never been lit upon 


by the races of таеп who have lived and died in 
those countries since the “old men” wandered 
over them? One does, indeed, see a small jade 
celt once worn in a necklace by a Greek girl 
still pendant, as a talisman probably, from that 
specimen of antique gold jewellery in the British 
Museum. But it is a celt, not an object of 
Roman workmanship. One single cylinder 
among the hundreds of Assyrian and Babylonian 
cylinders in the same great repository attests 
the exceptional character of jade as a material 
among the peoples who inhabited Mesopotamia, 
where, however, jade celts have been found of 
still older date. But among the numerous 
materials of Egyptian ornamental and sacred 
art, jade is, I believe, unknown. There is no 
evidence that Greeks or Romans ever employed 
jade or (pace Mr. Westropp) had even a name 
forit. Had it been a product of the rivers or 
of the quarries of the Roman world, specimens 
of it would certainly have survived as the mate- 
rial of gems or in some other form of art. It 
may seem a startling proposition to maintain 
that the jade mines of the Kara Kash river, in 
the Kuen Luen range, north of the mountains of 
Cashmere, should have been the sources of the 
jade celts found over the whole of Europe. The 
difficulty of believing this seemed all the greater, 
for that, while white as well as green jade may 
be quarried there, it was only the green jade, 
and not the white, which thus permeated the 
pre-historic world. But a few months ago Dr. 
Schliemann asked me to look at some of the 
strange stones which ne had lit upon in the 
oldest of the cities of Hissarlik, and there, with 
several specimens of green jade—one of them 
being a beautifully translucent specimen of the 
stone—was a single celt of fine white jade, just 
such as might have been dug from one of the 
pits above the Kara Kash, or fashioned from a 
pebble out of its stream. 

In contemplating these venerable treasures 
from that old town or fortress, дпе had to recog- 
nize that Dr. Schliemann had lit upon a place 
of importance, perhaps a sort of emporium 
planted on the stream of a pre-historic com- 
merce, and situated just at one of the points 
where Asiatic products might collect previously 
to their being distributed by a process of barter 
among the peoples of the West. Or was it a 
halting-place at which some great wave of emi- 
gration was arrested for a time by the barrier 
of the Dardanelles? At any rate, there in con- 
siderable numbers were the green jade celts, the 
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No. 678 is a saddle-quern of trachyte. 
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T have discussed saddle-querns 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































No. 673, 


Saddle-quern of Trachyte. 


(1 4actualsize, Depth, 33 ft.) 





kind, no doubt, more valued on account of their 
colour; and there too was this solitary white 
celt, their companion probably from a common 
far-distant home in the Kuen Luen Mountains. 
To wliat cause is the failure in the supply of 
jade to the world lying to the south and west 
of the Pamir, after pre-historic times, to be 
attributed? I do not attempt to answer this 
question; I would only suggest the apparent 
evidence of such a failure. It is far from im- 
probable that the green jade implement had in 
some sense a sacred character in pre-historic 
times, and was borne westwards by emigrating 
peoples, as they might bear their household gods, 
while by a slow process of barter specimens 
might have penetrated from the Hellespont to 
the Atlantic sea-board. And it may be that in 
even that remote age, or towards the close of it, 
people of Chinese race came to dominate over 
the district that produced the jade and closed 
the rugged passes that led south and west from 
that inhospitable region; and so, while China 
has from time immemorial had jade in plenty, 
the rest of the Asiatic continent may have been 
cut off from the source of its supply. Or, pos- 
sibly, the geological changes that have raised 
the level of the lands to the north and east of 
Persia may have been still in action, and were 
gradually increasing the inhospitable features of 
the district towards the close of the period 
which we call the pre-historic period in Asia. 
It is probable that other sources of jade further 
north may have contributed some of the material 
borne westward in the form of celts. The Amoor 
in the far north rolls down jade pebbles from 
the Yablono Mountains of the Trans-Baikal dis- 
trict of Siberia, and the Chinese have probably 
some sources of green jade unknown tous. Their 
jadeite, a diferent mineral from jade, is supplied, 
though probably not exclusively, by mines in 
the mountains to the north-west of Bhamo in 
the Lao State of Burmah. 
. The introduction of jade, or at least its use as 


a material for artistic workmanship, in India, 
dates almost from yesterday, since it belongs to 
the time of the early Mogul Emperors of Delhi. 
“The magnificent son of Akbar," Jehanghir, and 
Shah Jehan seem to have taken pleasure in jade 
cups and ornaments; and the art of inlaid work 
that found such exquisite expression in the Taj 
Mahal was copied under their munificent aus- 
pices in the most precious materials, rubies and 
diamonds and other precious stones being inlaid 
in jade of various colours, which was cut in 
delicate openwork and adorned with enamels, in 
the production of which India is still unrivalled. 
The collection of these beautiful productions of 
Indian art contained in the India Museum is the 
finest ever brought together. It was purchased, 
ata suggestion from myself, when the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer [Sir Stafford North- 
cote] was Secretary of State for India; a selec- 
tion having been made by the late Sir Digby 
Wyatt and me from an unique collection of 
jade vessels of all sorts, formed at great expense 
and trouble by the late Colonel Charles Seaton 
Guthrie. 

But these may be said to be the only forms in 
which civilized man beyond the confines of China 
has made jade the material for carving artistic 
creations. 

The Mexicans worked a kind of jadeite. The 
Maoris worked jade, which is a native mineral 
in their hornblendic rocks; and the inhabitants 
of New Caledonia, and indeed of Polynesia gene- 
rally, have fashioned jade or some varieties of 
jadeite into implements, useful, ornamental, and 
perhaps too, in some sense, sacred. 

Jade is erroneously supposed to be a very hard 
substance. It is by no means so. Its most re- 
markable property—a property eminently fitting 
it for an implement—is an extraordinary tough- 
ness. Like well-tempered steel, in which tough- 
ness is combined with only enough hardness to 
do the work of cutting and to retain an edge, the 
implement of jade shared with the implement of 
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in the preceding pages: I repeat that they are very abundant in the 


fibrolite an unique combination of these quali- 
ties, essential alike in a weapon and in a working 
tool. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
NEVIL STORY-MASKELYNE. 
British Museum, Dec. 30, 1879. 


JADE Toors. 

(To the Editor of the Times: Jan. 15, 1880.) 

Sig,—The interesting and instructive letters 
on jade tools, to which you have lately granted 
admission in your columns, will, I hope, have 
convinced most of your readers that the theory 
which I tried to uphold in my letter, published 
in the Times of December 16, was not quite so 
wild as at first sight it may have appeared. 
What are called wild theories are in many cases 
very tame theories. Students at first laugh at 
them, turn their backs on them, and try every 
possible exit to escape from them. But at last, 
when they are hemmed in by facts on every 
side, and see that there is no escape, they tamely 
submit to the inevitable, and after a time the 
inevitable is generally found to be the intelli- 
gible and the reasonable. 

The problem of the jade tools is really very 
simple. Mineralogists assure us that jade is а 
mineral the identity of which, if properly tested, 
admits of no doubt, and they tell us with equal 
confidence that Europe does not produce true 
jade. These two statements I accept as true till 
they are upset by competent authorities. If, 
therefore, jade tools of exquisite workmanship 
are found in Europe during what is called the 
Stone age, I do not see how we can escape from 
the conclusion that these tools were brought 
from those well-defined areas in Asia—I suppose 
I may leave out of consideration America and 
Oceania—where alone jade has been found, and 
where it is still worked to the present day. 
Some of these are not so very distant, for true 
jade is found in the Caucasus and the Ural 
Mountains. Ido not deny that at first one feels 
a little giddy when, while handling one of those 
precious sctapers, one is told that the identical 
scraper was the property of the first discoverers 
of Europe. And it was chiefly in order to 
remove that feeling of giddiness that I wished to 
call attention to another class of tools, equally 
ancient, possibly even more ancient, which were 
likewise brought into Europe from Asia by our 
earliest ancestors, and which we use every day 
without feeling the least surprise. Though no 
one nowadays doubts that our language came 
from the East, yet we do not always realize the 
close continuity between ancient and modern 
speech and the unbroken chain that holds all 
the Aryan dialects together from India to 
Ireland. We wonder how jade tools should 
have been brought from the East and passed 
from hand to hand during many thousands of 
years, “before pockets were invented,” and yet 
every word of our language came from the East 





and must have passed from hand to hand 
during thousands of years before pocket dic- 
tionaries were invented. If we take such useful 
tools as our numerals, and consider what is pre- 
supposed by the fact that, making allowance for 
a certain amount of phonetic wear and tear, 
these numerals are the same in Sanskrit and in 
English, we shall, I think, feel less upset, even 
when brought face to face with the jade tools in 
the lacustrine dwellings of Switzerland. Aye, I 
go a step further. Let us look at the fact 
that, of all the numerals from one to ten in 
Sanskrit, saptá (seven) and ashtdu (eight) alone 
have the accent on the last syllable, and then 
turn our eyes to ancient and even to modern 
Greek, and observe exactly the same exceptional 
accentuation there, Any one who can look with- 
out a tremor into the depth thus suddenly 
opened before our eyes will hardly feel a swim- 
ming of the head when examining the wildest 
theories that have been founded on the jade tools 
unearthed in Switzerland and other parts of 
Western Europe. 

It is not necessary to enter here on the ques- 
tion, whether these jade instruments were 
brought into Europe by Aryan or pre-Aryan 
colonists, It is certainly strange that there is 
no ancient Aryan name for jade, but neither is 
there a pre-Aryan or Turanian name for it in 
any of the ancient Indo-European languages. I 
have collected elsewhere (Lectures on the Science 
of Language, vol. ii. p. 251, 9th ed.) some facts 
which make it seem not unlikely that Aryan lan- 
guades were spoken in Europe during the age of 
stone and the prevalence of the Scotch fir, and I 
may add that the nature of the arguments 
brought forward against that hypothesis has 
strengthened rather than weakened my own con- 
fidence init. Yet it is an hypothesis only. But, 
whether brought by Aryan or pre-Aryan settlers, 
certain it is that these jade tools were not made 
in Europe, and that, though jade is softer in situ, 
they testify to a high degree of humanity and 
mechanical skill among the people who made 
them. 

My friends Professors Rolleston and Maskelyne 
have left me but little to add in support of the 
foreign origin of the jade tools. Two facts only 
I may still mention, because they may help 
others, as they helped me, in forming their own 
opinion on the subject. 

It is a fact, I believe, that with a few and 
somewhat apocryphal exceptibns, such as the 
finds at Potsdam and Schwemsal, no raw or un- 
worked jade has ever been met with anywhere 
in Europe. This, to my mind, speaks volumes. 

It is another fact that there is in Europe no 
ancient name for jade. If on page 311 of H. 
Fischer's excellent work on Nephrit und Jadeit, 
1875, we consult the chronological list of writers 
by whom jade is mentioned, we find in ancient 
times the name of jaspis, jaspis virens, jaspis 
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four lower pre-historic cities, particularly in the third and fourth; nay, 





viridis, but nothing to enable us to identify that 
name with true jade. Jaspis itself is а name of 
Semitie origin. In Chinese, on the contrary, we 
find from the most ancient to the most recent 
times the recognized name for jade—viz. yw or 
chit, It is mentioned as an article of tribute in 
Professor Legge’s translation of the Shi-Ning 
(Sacred Books of the East, vol. iii. p. 72), and it 
is curious to find in that, as we are told, most 
ancient among ancient books, articles such as 
* gold, iron, silver, steel, copper, and flint stones 
to make arrow-heads," all mentioned together as 
belonging to the same period, and all equally 
acceptable as tribute at the Imperial Court. 
Forsan et haec olim meminisse juvabit! The word 
jade is not met with before the discovery of 
America. The jade brought from America was 
called by the Spaniards piedra de yjada, because 
for a long time it was believed to cure pain in 
the side. For similar reasons it was called 
afterwards lapis mephriticus (nephrite), рї 
ischiadicus, lapis divinus, piedra de los reñones, 
piedra ischada, pietra del fiancho, kidney-stone, 
Lendenhelfer, &c. The first who introduced 
this new nomenclature into Europe seems to 
have been Monardes, in his о/а Medicinal 
de las Cosas que se traen de las Indias Occi- 
dentales; Sevilla, 1569. The name which he 
uses, piedrı de yjada, is meant for piedra de 
ijada, i.e, groin-stone, or a stone supposed to 
remove pain in the groin. The Spanish ijada 
is, according to the Dictionary of the Spanish 
Academy, i lado del animal debaxo del vientre 
junto al anca, and there can be little doubt that 
it is derived from the Latin ilia. Jliaco in 
Spanish is # dolor сойсо. As the name ij«da, 
jada, or jade, and the belief in its healing 
powers, came from America, it can only be an 
accidental coincidence if, as Professor Skeat tells 
us in his excellent /tymological Dictionary, 
there existed in Sanskrit Buddhist texts the 
word yedá as a name of a material out of which 
ornaments were made. 

This is the state of the question of the jade 
tools at the present moment. To those who 
wish to study its history in all its bearings, 
Fischer's exhaustive work on Nephrit und Jadeit 
will give the necessary information. His survey 
of the literature on a subject: apparently so 
abstruse and remote from general interest fills 
no less than 248 pages.— Your obedient servant, 

Oxford, Jan. 10, 1880. Е. Max MÜLLER. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLE, Times, Jan. 15, 1880. 

“Swiss dredgers did something more last 
December than bring up from the bed of the 
river Rhone a piece of polished carved stone. 
They uncovered the very foundations of history. 
It is as if the channel of the Calabrian river 
had been laid bare, and the tomb of the Visi- 
goth conqueror of Italy revealed, with all its 
pomp of pillazed gold and gems, Only, the jade 


scraper found among the lacustrine dwellings of 
Switzerland is the key, not to mere dead remains 
of a vanished civilization, but to the languages 
living men speak and to the thoughts they think. 
Professor Max Müller, in the letter we publish 
to-day, opens up so many suggestive and pro- 
found ideas, that the question on the nature and 
origin of manufactured jade, which was the basis 
of them all,is in some danger of being buried 
under the pile of riches of which it has unlocked 
the doors. Yet, were there nothing beside and 
beyond it, the inquiry would be sufficiently in- 
tricate, how this Rhone jade scraper came among 
the Alps, whence was brought the mineral, and 
whence the skill which sculptured it, why it was 
valued, and in what way it was used. At every 
turn the history of jade involves us in a dense 
thicket of problems. The further the explorer 
advances, the more entangled he finds himself. 
“The Chinese have possessed jade from before 
the beginning of human records. In ‘the most 
ancient among most ancient books’ jade is 
enumerated as an article of tribute to sovereigns 
of China. Throughout the thousands of years 
of human history until the discovery of New 
Zealand the only known worked mines of pure 
jade were on the river Kara Kash, in the Kuen 
Luen Mountains. Over that region China was 
suzerain; and thus the source of Chinese jade 
can be traced. The strange thing is that, 
though Europe also has possessed jale, no one 
can say on more than theoretical evidence 
whence the European jade came. The lake- 
dwellers of Switzerland are discovered in 
possession of it. It is found, however rarely, 
among the ornaments of Roman ladies. Dr. 
Schliemann has dug it up in the ruins of his 
Ilium. It is never found among pre-hi toric 
monuments except with marks of manufacture 
upon it; but the manufacture testifies, often 
unmistakably, if not always, not to European 
art, but to Eastern. This jade scraper, or strigil, 
from the Rhone could neither have been wrought 
nor, it may be supposed, used by its lacustrine 
owner. It would have had its meaning in a 
Pompeian mansion or in an Oriental vapour- 
bath, but not amid the forests and torrents and 
glacial atmosphere of the Alps. As the in- 
quirer advances into the domain of history, jade 
advances with him. But the secret of its 
presence in Assyrian and Greek and Roman 
palaces is no more plainly solved than among 
stone pile hovels. The ancients, though they 
esteemed it very precious, had not even a distinct 
name for it. They called it jasper, though 
jasper it clearly is not. The Middle Ages of 
Europe valued the stone, but had no more under- 
standing of the process by which it came into 
their hands than Greeks and Romans. India 
itself, while it made much account of it, received 
it as something strange and mysterious. The 
Mogul Emperors of Delhi had the jade, which 
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came they hardly knew whence, cut and jewelled 
and enamelled. They called Italian artists from 
Venice and Genoa, and bid them work it into 
the exquisite shapes which drive European jade 
collectors mad after a special form of insanity. 
But the spring and fountain-head of the material 
which their artists wrought upon remained 
hidden in the clouds of legend and fable. Before, 
however, the Moguls had transformed a cult 
into a passion and a fashion, veins of a mineral 
resembling jade had become known to Europe, 
though not to Asia. The Spaniards, when they 
occupied the southern regions of the New World, 
found there, too, not indeed pure jade, but a 
stone of similar properties, prized and rever- 
enced. The Aztecs wore jadeite ornaments 
carved after their manner, and reposed faith in 
them as charms against disease. ‘Their con- 
querors soon learnt where they obtained the 
substance itself, and then for the first time jade 
acquired a real European name. Аз if to confirm 
faith in the occult powers of the mineral, when 
Oceania was explored, pure jade deposits were 
discovered ; and it was discovered, also, that the 
Maoris credited the stone with the same healing 
qualities as the natives of Spanish America. 

* Here, then, is a mineral which four out of 
the five divisions of the globe have agreed to 
covet and adore without understanding in the 
least why or wherefore. Africa alone has re- 
sisted the worship of jade. It does not appear 
among the treasures of the Pharaohs. The 
stone in its natural state has distinctive merits. 
The colour, shading from dark green to milky 
white, is seductive to artistic eyes. It possesses 
also, as Professor Story-Maskelyne has told us, 
the virtue of an extraordinary toughness. Easy 
to work when freshly extracted from the stratum, 
it hardens just sufficiently to do the work of 
cutting yet retain an edge. On that account 
New Zealanders used jade as well for tomahawks 
as for amulets, and the jade relics disinterred in 
Switzerland are often in the shape of hatchets. 
Yet, throughout the early stages of the world, 
there was clearly another use of jale, inde- 
pendent of the commonplace mecessities of life, 
and which made its value higher in the eyes 
of primitive man. When Akbar's son and his 
luxurious successors accumulated their exquisite 
carvings in Jade, the texture would seem to have 
constituted the stone's essential attraction. 
What, however, had at first fascinated the 
world's regard was not toughness and texture 
oreven beauty; it was some recondite associa- 
tion with a sentiment and a legend which had 
engrafted itself for once and for all on human 
nature. There is one problem of jade ; another, 
not altogether disconnected from that, is the 
difficult question whence and how the mineral 
has wandered from its only known sources. It 
cannot have been extracted from European rocks, 
or modern traces of it would have been before 


this time unearthed. Jade hatchets have been 
found in Brittany, and even in Ireland, as well 
in Switzerland. If European mines had supplied 
the material of the ubiquitous relics, it would be 
one more enigma added to the rest, that in the 
countless ages since these treasures of museums 
were hammered and carved, modern Europeans 
should never have lighted upon a single un- 
worked morsel of the vein whence they -were 
hewed. Ву a species of exhaustive process of 
argument, the mind is forced to one particular 
inference. Bretons of Brittany, Celts of Ire- 
land, lake-dwellers under the shadow of Mont 
Blanc, must have conveyed with them their jade 
ornaments and utensils from the far-away home 
of themselves and jade in Central Asia, for the 
simple reason that they could have found the 
material nowhere in their new country. An 
Oriental or Greek or Roman scraper found in the 
Rhone might conceivably have been the fruit of 
old plundering forays across the Alps into Italy. 
But jade hatchets could not have been robbed 
from classical Italy. Greeks and Romans knew 
nothing of the traces of the Stone age which 
students have now discovered alike in the 
learned dust of Italy and the primeval forests 
of America. ; 

Professor Max Müller's argument leads us into 
a loftier region of speculation. There may be 
no alternative for the hypothesis that European 
barbarians brought with them from Asia the 
jade which arehaologists have traced to their 
possession. But at first sight the explanation 
appears to be itself inexplicable. Tossed over 
such an ocean of deserts, forests, wildernesses, 
frozen mountains, and parched plains, as those 
poor wanderers, our European forefathers, had to 
traverse, they might be imagined cast up on the 
desolate extremities of the world without asingle 
recognizable trace of the similitude they bore 
when launched on their woful journey. That 
these tempest-buffeted Aryans should, when reco- 
vering from their swoon of bewilderment at the 
strange land on which their feet at last were 
resting, have found in their hands a jade hatchet 
or jewel which they had prized as a charm, 
whether against earthquakes or disease, in the 
depths of torrid Asia, doubtless seems as abso- 
lutely impossible as that a child drowned at the 
Tay bridge should be washed on shore holding 
the toy it was playing with at the moment of 
the plunge into the abyss. Professor Miiller would 
allow it to be impossible if a more impossible 
phenomenon had not proved itSelf possible. A 
language is the growth of circumstances. No 
circumstances could be less alike than those 
which environed Indo-Europeans when they were 
Asiatics and when they became Europeans. As 
they passed from their first country to their 
last all must have been tempting them to forget 
their early language and to frame their tongues 
to a new speech. Gradually, it might have been 
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which similar saddle-querns are found, I may 
add the Italian terramare? and Holyhead* in 
England. No. 679 is a large piece of granite, 
flat on the lower side, with a large hole 
through the centre. The hole is too large 
for us to suppose that the stone could, by 
means of a wooden handle, have been used 
as an upper millstone; I rather think that 
it served as a support for vases with convex 
bottoms. Similar to this are the stone discs, 
which are plentiful in the four lowest pre- 
historie cities ; they are of course quite 
round, and have a large hole through the 
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No. 679. Perforated Object of Granite. 
(About 1: 5 actual size, Depth, 33 ft.) 





expected, first one turn of expression, one tone 
would have dropped away, and then another, 
till nothing of the old survived. On the con- 
trary, they brought with them, wherever their 
lot was cast on this wide world, their vocabulary 
almost intact. So careful were they to lose 
nothing: that, though everything - counselled 
change, so delicate a thing as an accent on a 
couple of numerals has withstood what might 
have seemed the irrepressible genius of Attic 
and Doric and Ionic Greek. If they could 
transport their Aryan speech to the banks of the 
Rhone, they might, yet more easily, urges Pro- 
fessor Müller, transport a few fragments of 
stone. They might as easily, he might have 
proceeded to argue, transport the undefined 
instinct and the religion which made those frag- 
ments of stone precious in their eyes. It is a 
wide field of thought to which the Professor has 
led us. Traversing it we feel composite beings, 
centos and compilations, ourselves and all our 
belongings, of the dead past, which in us lives 
and breathes. In one respect Professor Müller 
is even too successful in meeting the argument 
of the supposed impossibility of the transport of 
jade by the more than equal hypothetical im- 
possibility of the transport of a language. In 
the case in point the jade has been conveyed; 
the name for jade, the Professor himself tells us, 
was not conveyed. If any addition were needed 
to the many physical and historical and philo- 
sophical mysteries of this strange mineral, there 
ns tn" 
JADE. 
(To the Editor of the Times: Jan. 19, 1880.) 


Sir,—It is curious to find the remark in a 
leading article in the Zimes of Thursday to the 
effect that the ancients had no distinct name for 
jade confirmed also in the case of the Chinese. 
They call it Yuh or the gem, and they have 
classified the different kinds known to them 
under seventy-seven headings, but for the mineral 


itself they have no distinct generic name. Unlike, 
however, the admirers of jade in other countries, 
they have at least tried to explain why, to use 
the words of the leading article, they “ covet 
and adore it." According to the celebrated 
philosopher Kwan Chung, who wrote in the 
seventh century B.C., the contemplation of a 
piece of jade opens to the eyes of a true China- 
man a whole vista of poetic visions. In it he 
sees reflected nine of the highest attainments of 
humanity. In its glossy smoothness he recog- 
nizes the emblem of benevolence; in its bright 
polish he sees knowledge emblematized; in its 
unbending firmness, righteousness; in its modest 
harmlessness, virtuous action; in its rarity and 
spotlessness, purity; in its imperishableness, 
endurance; in the way in which it exposes its 
every flaw, ingenuousness; in that, though of 
surpassing beauty, it passes from hand to hand 
without being sullied, moral conduct; and in 
that when struck it gives forth a note which 
floats sharply and distinctly to a distance, music. 
“Tt is this," adds the philosopher, * which makes 
men esteem it as most precious, and leads them 
to regard it as a diviner of judgments, and as a 
charm of happy omen." 

Other philosophers who have dived into the 
depths of the very being of this mysterious 
mineral have pronounced it to be no other than 
the essence of heaven and earth. Hence its 
enhanced title to honour, and its supposed 
potency as a charm. That the veneration shown 
for jade in China rests on no more substantial 
basis than the visions of mystics need not sur- 
prise us. Are not most of the beliefs which lead 
men captive founded on dreams ?—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, ROBERT К. DOUGLAS, 

5, College Gardens, Dulwich, Jan. 1T. 

з W. Helbig, Die Jtaliker in der Poebene ; Leip- 
zig, 1879, pp. 17, 101. 

4 See Mr. Owen Stanley's paper in the 
Archaological Journal. 
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diorite. Nos. 681 to 684 are objects of white marble or compact lime- 
stone, and probably phalli or priapi. 





















No. 681. Probably a Priapus. 
(Halfactual ize. Depth, 29 1t.) 





No. 680. Massive Hammer of 
Diorite. (1:4 actual size. 
Depth, 33 ft.) 





No.682. Object of white Marble, 
probably а Priapus. (Actual size. 
Depth, 30 ft.) 





No. 684. Object of Stone, probably a Priapus, 
(Half actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 


No 683. Object of Stone, probably a Priapus. 
(Half actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 


As I have had occasion to mention before," Prof. Sayce writes to me: 
“When travelling in Lydia last year (September 1879), I discovered a 
curious monument hidden in bushes on the northern slope of Mount 
Sipylus, about half a mile to the east of the famous statue of Niobé, and not 
far from the top of the cliff. It was a large phallus, with a niche cut out 
of the rock on either side of it, and two pit-tombs in front similar to 
the pit-tomb in front of the statue of Niobé. The phallus was a natural 
formation, like that near Bidarray in the Pyrenees, which I once visited, 





5 See p. 278. 
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and which is still an object of veneration and a place of pilgrimage 
among the Basque women. The natural formation, however, had been 
assisted by art. The artificial niches at the side were each about half 
a foot from the image. It must plainly have been a place of pilgrimage 
in the pre-historic days of Lydia, and the Lydian women may have visited 
it, just as the Basque women still visit the so-called ‘Saint of Bidarray,’ 
in the hope of getting offspring. I noticed my discovery in a letter to 
the Academy of October 18th, 1879." 

I now eome to diseuss the metals of this third, the burnt city, and 
I begin with the objects contained in the large Treasure discovered by me 
on the great wall close to the ancient royal mansion to the north-west 
of the gate, at the place marked A on Plan І. I shall here first name 
the various articles contained in the Treasure in the order in which I took 
them out :— 
. The copper shield, No. 799. 
. The copper cauldron, No. 800 
. The copper plate, No. 782. 
. À fractured copper vase. 
. The globular gold bottle, No. 775. 
. The large дётаѕ dudixireddov, Nos. 772 and 778. 
. Six silver talents, Nos. 787 to 792. 
. Three silver vases, Nos. 779, 780, 781. 
. One silver vase-cover, No. 778. 

10. A silver cup, No. 785. 

11. A silver cup or dish (фам), No. 786. 

12. Two silver vases, Nos. 783 and 784. 

13. Thirteen bronze lance-heads, of which I represent six in the 
engravings Nos. 801 to 805 and 815. 

14. Fourteen battle axes of bronze, of which five are represented under 
Nos. 806 to 809 and 810. 

15. Seven double-edged bronze daggers ; see the four represented under 
Nos. 811 to 814, and the two curious bronze weapons Nos. 836, 817. 

16. A bronze knife, like No. 956 or No. 967. 

17. The copper (or bronze ?) key, No. 818. 

The silver vase, No. 779, was found to contain on the bottom ;— 

18. A gold diadem (zXerr7) davadécpun), Nos. 685 and 686. 

19. Another such diadem, No. 687. 

20. A gold fillet, No. 767. 

2]. Four gold ear-rings with pendants, Nos. 768-771. 

Among and upon these lay :— 

22. The fifty-six gold ear-rings, like Nos. 694, 695, 698-704, 752-764. 

23. The 8700 small gold rings, perforated prisms, dice, gold buttons, 
small perforated gold bars, small ear-rings, &c., represented by the 
separate cuts Nos. 696, 697, 705 to 738, 765, 766, and by those of the 
thirteen necklaces, Nos. 739—745 and Nos. 746-751. 

Upon these lay :— 

24. The six gold bracelets, No. 689, four of which are shown separately, 
Nos. 690 to 693. 
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And on the top lay :— 

" 95. The gold goblet, No. 776. 

26. The goblet of electrum, No. 777. 

As I found all these articles together, forming a quadrangular mass, 
or packed into one another, it seems to be certain that they were placed 
on the city-wall in a wooden chest (форгашоѕ), such as those mentioned 
by Homer as being in the palace of King Priam: * And he opened the 
beautifullids of the boxes; he selected from out of them twelve gorgeous 
garments, then twelve simple vestures and as many carpets, also as many 
mantles and as many tunies. Weighing then the gold, he took ten full 
talents ; also two shining tripods and four cauldrons ; also a most beautiful 
goblet, a rich possession which the men of Thrace had presented to him 
when he went thither as ambassador : even this the old man did not spare 
now in the palace, but he excessively desired in his mind to ransom his 
beloved son."5 The contents of Priam's chests may, therefore, well be 
compared with the articles of the treasure before us. 

It is possible that in the conflagration some one hurriedly packed the 
treasure into the chest, and carried it off without having time to pull out 
the key ; that when he reached the wall, however, the hand of the enemy 
or the fire overtook him, and he was obliged to abandon the chest, which 
was immediately covered to a height of from 5 to 6 ft. with the reddish or 
yellow ashes and the bricks of the adjoining royal house. This was 
certainly my opinion at the time of the discovery ; but since then I have 
found, in the presence of Professor Virchow and M. Burnouf, on the very 
same wall, and only a few yards to the north of the spot where the 
large treasure was discovered, another smaller treasure, and three more 
treasures on and near the walls of the adjoining royal house. I, there- 
fore, now rather believe that all these treasures have fallen in the con- 
flagration from the upper storeys of the royal house. 

This appears to be the more likely, as, a few days previously to the 
discovery of the large treasure, I found close to it a helmet in fragments 
and the silver vase No. 793, with the goblet of electrum No. 794, all of 
which articles I shall discuss in the subsequent pages. 

On the wood-ashes and bricks, which covered the treasure to a depth 
of 5 or 6ft., the people of the following, the fourth city, erected a forti- 
fication wall, 20 ft. high and 6 ft. broad, composed of large hewn and 
unhewn stones and earth: this wall, which has been demolished in the 
subsequent excavations, extended to within 3} ft. of the surface of 
the hill. 

The gold diadem (zAexr; àvaóécum), No. 685, of which No. 686 


6 ГІ. xxiv. 228-237: 
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7 Mr. Gladstone has mau suggested 
that these gold diadems, Nos. 685 and 687, 
must be identical in form with the тАєкт Bie. 
3éoun which Andromaché casts from her head in 
her profound grief over the death of Hector; the 
order of the words implies that this ornament 
was worn over the «pydeuvov; “Far from her 
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gives another view, consists of a fillet, 92 in. long and nearly jin. broad, 
from which there hang on either side 7 little chains to cover the 





head she threw the glistening adornments, Il. xxii. 468-470: 

the fillet, the net, and the beautifully entwined тӯл^є 9' awd kpards Bure déopuara ovyaddevra, 
diadem, also the veil which golden Aphrodité ёитока, кекруфалду тє ibe mAcKThy avadeopny 
had presented to her.” Kphõeuvóv 0, 6 bá of 8@кє xpvaém "Афробітт. 
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temples, each of which consists of 50 double rings, and between every 4 of 
these rings is suspended an hexagonal leaf having a groove lengthwise : 


== = 
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No, 686. Another View of the same Diadem. 


these chains are joined to one another by four little cross chains. At the 
end of each of the side chains hangs a figure similar in shape to the 
Trojan idols. Indeed, after having looked over the whole series of Trojan 
idols, no one can suppose that the primitive goldsmith could have intended 
to represent here anything else but idols. The only difference between 
these and the stone idols is that the eyes and the beak, instead of being 
ineised, are here given in relief, and that the latter reaches down to the 
bottom; further that the knees (or feet ?) are indicated here, like the eyes, 
by protruding points, and that both eyes and knees are surrounded by 
circles of small dots. Each idol is nearly an inch long; their breadth at 
the lower end is about 3-4ths in. The entire length of each of these 
chains, with the idols, amounts to 10:4in. Between these ornaments for 
the temples there are 50 little pendant chains, each of which consists of 21 
double rings, and between every 4of these rings there is an hexagonal leaf. 
At the end of each little chain hangs an idol of identical form, 3-5ths in. 
high; the length of these short chains with the idols is only 4in. The 
number of double rings, of which the 64 chains of this diadem is composed, 
amounts to 1750, and the number of hexagonal leaves to 354; the number 
of suspended idols is 64. 

The other gold diadem (тАєктў dvadécun), No. 687, is 20:4 in. long 
across the top. Instead of a fillet, as in No. 685, it consists of a gold 
chain, composed of 295 rings of double gold wire, from which are sus- 
pended on each side 8 chains, 15'8in. long. Each of these consists of 
360 rings made of double gold wire, and between every 3 of such rings 
is fastened a lancet-shaped leaf. At the end of each of these chains is 
suspended a figure l:3in.long, in which we again recognize the usual 
form of the idol; but here no face is indicated: we only see one dot where 
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Gold Diadem (mAcxry агабётит). Length 20:4in., with 74 short and 16.long chains, 


No. 687. 


Depth, 28 ft.) 


(1:3 actual size, 


contained in the large Trojan treasure. 
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360 double rings: 
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84 double rings: ( 


Small lancet-shaped leaves 
Besides these: large lancet-shaped leaves .. 


Total of rings and leaves .. 


16,353 


Grand total of pieces (with the 16 idols).. 


All the leaves are suspended by holes to the wires. 
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My friend Mr. Carlo Giuliano, the celebrated London goldsmith of 
antiques, who kindly devoted six hours of his precious time to examining 
the Trojan jewels with me, explains to me that all the idols and leaves 
of both diadems (Nos. 685 and 687) were cut out with a bronze punch 
from thin gold plate. To make the very thin wire the Trojans could have 
used only ingots of very 
pure gold, which they forced 
through the holes of the 
draw-plate, and which they 
could gradually and easily 
reduce to an extreme fine- 
ness. Alloyed gold could 
not have been used to make 
such very fine wire. 

Our illustration No. 688 
represents the diadem No. 
687 as it might have been 
worn by a Trojan lady. 

No. 689 represents the 
entangled mass of six gold 
bracelets precisely in. the 
state in which I found them. 
Two of these bracelets, re- 
presented separately under 
Nos. 690 and 691; are 
double, 1-4th in. thick, but 
quite plain, and have at 


А \ each end а knob similar to 


that which we see at ome 

end of the bracelet No. 918. 
Two others, of which I represent one under No. 692, are ошу 1-6 in. 
thick; they are also simple and closed: a fifth is likewise closed, but -* 





No. 638. The Diadem (No. 637) shown as it was worn. 


consists of an ornamented band 1-25th in. thick 
and 1-3rd in. broad. According to Mr. Giuliano, 
this has been made in the following way :—T wo 
gold wires were twisted in opposite directions, the 
one to the right, the other to the left; then a 
gold wire was soldered to the twist on each side, 
as is evident from the many places where the 
soldering is deficient. I do not give here a 
separate engraving of this bracelet, as ше йә 2 ae E Qr ет 
graph has not succeeded. The sixth bracelet, stuck together in one packet, 
which I represent under No. 693, is double, and Tir tone ол. 3 
consists of a quadrangular wire which has been atu" size. Depth, 26 1t.) 
twisted. I call particular attention to the small 

size of these bracelets, especially to that of the bracelets Nos. 692 
and 698, which seems to denote that the Trojan ladies had astoundingly 
small arms. 
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No. 690, 





No, 691, 





No. 692. 





Nos. 690-693 represent in actual size four of the six Bracelets contained in the packet No. 639 
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Of the 56 gold ear-rings, I represent the different shapes under 
Nos, 694, 695, Nos. 698 to 704, and Nos. 752 to 764. With the excep- 
tion of Nos. 703 and 704, all these ear- 
rings consist of solid gold wires, which 
were soldered together, one end being beaten 
out into a ring and point; then grooves 
were sunk to receive the beads which we 
Nos. 694,695. "Two of the Gold Ear-rings See on Nos. 698, 700, 701, and 702. The 

from the small Gold Jewels in tue Silver curious ear-ring No. 703 isin the form of 
Jug (No. 779) of the large Treasure. 3 
(Half actual size, Depth, 28 ft.) two serpents, and No. 704 in form of three 
such serpents. They consist, as Mr. Giuliano 
explains, of as many plates as there are serpents: these plates were 
bossed out, and rows of grooves made in each of them; then the two 
bossed plates were joined together and the lines of grooves filled with 
globular grains; after that a gold bead was soldered to each end; into 
the bead at the one extremity was then soldered a globular piece of 
gold, such as we see it on the thick end of the ear-ring No. 841, whereas 
a gold wire was soldered to the other side to form the ear-ring. Here, 
therefore, we see for the first time granular work. 

Very simple but highly curious are the gold ear-rings Nos. 705 and 
706, of which about a dozen were found. They are nearly in the form of 
our modern shirt studs, and are 0:3 in. long. They are, however, not 


No. 691. 
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Nos. 696-733. S lection from the small Gold Jewels in the Silver Jug (No. 779) contained in the 
large Trojan treasure. {About 2:3 actual size. Depth, 28 ft.) 





soldered, but simply stuck together; for, as we see in No. 707, from 
the cavity of the one-half there projects a tube (а?^іскоѕ)У 1-4th in. long, 
and from the other, No. 708, a pin (£ugoXov) of the same length, and the 
pin was merely stuck into the tube to form the ear-ring. Each half of 
these ear-rings consists of two small gold plates, of which the one has 
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been hammered into a miniature bowl, the other turned into a small 
tube or into a pin. Then the little tube was soldered into one of the 
little bowls, the pin was soldered into the other, and the ear-ring was 
formed by merely putting the pin of the one half into the tube of the 
other. 

My friend Professor Wolfgang Helbig? does not admit that jewels 
guch as Nos. 694, 695, 698, 700, 701, 702, and 752 to 764 can have been 
used as ear-rings. Не is of opinion that they served as ornaments for the 
hair. Professor Virchow observes to me that they look more like nose- 
rings than like ear-rings. But I certainly believe they were used as 
ear-rings, and for nothing else. 

Very curious also are the gold studs, 1-5th in. high, of which I 
represent three under Nos. 709 to 711; they have in their cavity a ring 
1-8th in. broad for sewing them on: of these studs about a dozen were 
found. 

Under Nos. 712-738 I represent the various shapes of the 8700 small 
objects of gold, already mentioned as having been found in the silver vase, 
No. 779. I haye strung these in two sets; one of which, consisting of 
4610 objects, is represented by the 13 necklaces, Nos. 739 to 745 and 
Nos. 746 to 751. The other set of 12 necklaces, containing 4090 objects, 
is precisely similar. The reader sees here gold rings only 1-8thin. in 
diameter; perforated dice, either smooth or in the form of little indented 
stars, about 1-6th in. in diameter; gold perforated prisms, 0:1 in. long and 
1-8thin. broad, decorated longitudinally with eight or sixteen incisions; 
and small longitudinally perforated leaves, like No. 712, consisting of very 
fine double plates, which were made, as Mr. Giuliano explains, by placing 
the mandril between them, pressing on both sides, and soldering. The 
gold square prisms, like No. 722, are so perfect that they must have 
been drawn through a metal drawplate. This was done by bending the 
fine gold plate into the form of a long pipe, then drawing it through 
the square holes of the metal plate and soldering it afterwards; but for 
the most part these prisms are merely bent over, and are not soldered. 

To make the little indented wheels and stars, like Nos. 714-717, 726, 
728, 729, 732, 734, the Trojan goldsmith took a piece of gold, put it on 
charcoal, and melted it with the blow-pipe, thus making a globular grain ; 
then he perforated it with a round punch, placed it on a mandril, and cut 
out the grooves with another oblong punch; but before doing so he beat 
it square, 

Mr. Giuliano further explains that the Trojan goldsmith, in order to 
make the very small plain gold rings or beads, like No. 731, took a long 
gold wire, wound it round a copper or bronze mandril, and cut off the 
rings; he then put the latter on charcoal in long rows, and soldered the 
two ends of each of them separately with a minute portion of solder in 
order not to increase the bulk of the wire. He could do this because the 
gold was more malleable than ours, through being very pure. To make 





è Volfango Helbig, Sopra i] Trattamento della Capellatura е della Barba all’ epoca Omerica ; 
Roma, 1880. 
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objeets like No. 723, he took a small bar of gold, beat it out at one end, 
and flattened and perforated it with a punch; to the other end he soldered 
a thick bead. As Mr. Giuliano has shown me, the singular rings, like 


Depth, 28 ft.) 


Nos. 765, 766. Gold Bars with many 


Nos. 752-764, 13 Gold Ear-rings. 
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All these jeweis were contained in the Silver Jug (No. 779) found in the large Trojan treasure. (About 2:3 actual size. 


Nos. 739-745 and 746-751. Necklaces, composed of small Gold Jewels. 


perforations, 





No. 725, consist of two spirals of gold wire, each with three or four 
turns. These two spirals were placed one upon the other and soldered 
together; but so that а hole remained on either side between them, for 
stringing the object on the thread of the necklace. 
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The large gold beads, like No. 736, were made in the following 
manner:—TI'wo small cups were beaten out of fine gold plate, a piece 
having first been cut out from each of them, on either side, one-half of 
the size the hole was to have; and then the two cups were soldered 
together. Objects like Nos. 718 and 719 consist of from eight to sixteen 
small gold rings, like No. 720, which were soldered together. Objects 
such as No. 735 were made of a gold bar, of which one end was flattened 
and perforated; the other end was made pointed, and ornamented with 
seven cireular cuts. This object looks like a screw, but it is not one. 
Objects like No. 730 were thus made:—A piece of gold was put on 
burning charcoal, and by means of the blowpipe it was melted into 
a bead, which was perforated, and then hammered and punched into 
the desired form. Files were certainly unknown, for I found no trace 
of them in any of the pre-historie cities of Troy, nor at Mycenae. 

How the primitive goldsmith could do all this fine work, and parti- 
eularly how he could accomplish the minute granular work on the ear- 
rings Nos. 703 and 704, where grains of gold infinitely minute were to 
be soldered into the microscopic grooves—how he could do all this without 
the aid of a lens—is an enigma even to Mr. Giuliano? But it was done, 
and with a powerful lens we can easily distinguish the soldering, even 
on the smallest rings of a less size than No. 720. 

The objects Nos. 696, 697, 765, and 766 consist of long flat pieces of 
gold with a large number of perforations, on which ornaments composed 
of small objects like Nos. 712—738 were no doubt suspended. 

I represent under No. 767 the golden fillet (йдтъё) of the Treasure, 
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No. 767, Golden Fillet (&j.mv£), above 18:4 in, long, contained among the Jewels in the Silver 
Vase No. 779. (Depth, 28 ft.) 


which is 18:4 in. long and 0-4 in. broad. It has at each end three perfora- 
tions for fastening it round the head, and is ornamented all round with a 
border of dots in punched work. Eight quadruple rows of dots divide it 
into nine compartments, in each of which there are two large dots. 

Of the four ear-rings with pendants, Nos. 768-771, only two, Nos. 
768 and 769, are exactly alike. Each of them is composed of 16 round 
gold wires, soldered together and bent round into the form of a basket, 
to the upper part of which three gold wires are soldered horizontally 
in parallel lines, thus forming two fields, in the upper of which are 
soldered 12, in the lower 11 gold beads. To the lower part of the 
baskets is soldered a small flat plate of gold, on which 6 rings are 
soldered ; and from each of these is suspended a gold chain made of links 
of double gold wire, each adorned with 6 quadrangular gold rings, 





? Professor Virchow remarks to me that in the Mexican gold jewels there may be seen granular 
work of equal fineness. 
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between every two of which there is a cylinder made of thin quad- 
rangular gold plate, which is merely bent over and not soldered together. 


No. 768. No. 769. No. 770. No. 771. 
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Nos. 768-771. Four Gold Ear-rings, with Pendants or Tassels (cavo), each 31 in. long, 

from the small Jewels in the Silver Jug (No. 779), found in the Trojan treasure, (Depth, 23 ft.) 
At the ends of the chains are suspended little figures of gold plate, similar 
in shape to the usual form of the idols; but they have only one dot on 
the head, and three on the lower part. To the middle of the basket 
described above was soldered the hook of the ear-ring with a sharp end. 

Still more remarkable are the gold ear-rings Nos. 770 and 771; for 
their upper basket consists of 40 round gold wires; 18 very fine wires 
being on each side, and in the centre a bunch of 4 thicker wires which 
have been beaten flat. All the 40 wires are soldered together, and 
the 4 central ones are ornameuted with linear patterns. On the upper 
part of this basket are soldered horizontally three parallel wires, thus 
forming two fields, into each of which are soldered 7 or 8 rosettes, 
composed of large gold beads surrounded by a number of minute beads. 
To the lower part of the baskets is attached a gold plate with incised 
linear patterns, and 5 perforations, in which are suspended 5 chains, 
formed of links of double gold wire. Every chain is adorned with 23 gold 
leaves, each having two holes, by which they were suspended on the wire 
of the links before its ends were soldered together. At the end of each 
chain is suspended an idol-like figure, cut out of thin gold plate and 
adorned by the punch with 4 large dots, around each of which is an 
infinite number of small ones: but this punched work is only on the idols 
of No. 770; those of No. 771 are quite plain. 

I now come to the large double-handled gold goblet, the дётаѕ 
ашфікуте\Мор, Nos. 772 and 773, which Mr. Giuliano declares to be 
23 carats fine. It weighs exactly 600 grammes (about llb. 6 oz. troy); 
it is 3:6 in. high, 7:5in. long, and 7-3in. broad. It is in the form of a 
ship; its handles are very large; on one side there is а mouth 2:8 in. 
broad for drinking out of, and another at the other side, which is 
1-4 in. broad. As my friend, Professor Stephanos Koumanoudes of Athens, 
remarks, the person who presented the filled cup may have first drunk 
from the small mouth, as a mark of respect, to let the gdest drink from 
the larger mouth; or, as suggested in the Quarterly Review for April 1874, 
a person, holding the cup before him by the two handles, may have 
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poured a libation from the further spout and then have drunk out 
of the nearer. Thus Achilles used a choice goblet (8émas) for pouring 


libations to Zeus." The 
déras dudixirreddov has 
a foot, which projects 
about 1-12th in. and is 
1:4 in. long and 4-5ths 
in. broad. Mr. Giuliano 
declares this cup to have 
been beaten out of a 
single plate of gold, but 
that the two handles, 
which are hollow, have 
been beaten out of sepa- 
rate plates of gold, the 
edges being then soldered 
together and the handles 
also joined by soldering 
to the cup. He explains 
that this soldering could 
only be done by mixing 
silver with gold, by beat- 
ing the mixture very 
fine, and by cutting it 
into very small pieces 
which would melt, whilst 
the pure gold would not 
melt; thus the soldering 
could easily be made by 
means of the mixture 
and a little borax: in- 
stead of borax, glass 
might have been used. 


No. 772. 





Nos. 772,773. Outside and Inside Views of the remarkable Two-handled 
Cup of pure Gold (8éras аџфекутеАЛор), weighing about 1 Ib. 6 oz. troy, 
contained in the large Trojan treasure. 


(Depth, 28 ft.) 





10 7], xvi. 225-927: 

06а bé ої demas Éake rervyuévov, ovdé ris AAOS 
ойт” avipay miveckey am’ abro) albora olvov, 

ob Té Tew amévbeake Dewy, Bre ph Ait тотрі. 

But we do not see here that Achilles himself 
drank after the libation. We are indebted to Mr. 
J. W. Lockhart for the following account of the 
double-spouted boat-shaped bronze vessel, used 
in a similar manner in the Chinese temples, and 
represented in the engraving No. 774:—* In 
China there is a vessel of very nearly the same 
shape, but with ears prolonged till they rise an 
inch above the cup. The cup stands on three 
legs, and is, in fact, a tripod. Such cups are 
used in the temples, especially in the ancestral 
temples of the real religion of China, when 
offerings are made to the manes of ancestors. 
The cups are filled with wine when placed 
on the altar before the idol-shrine, or before the 


ancestral tablet; and the wine is afterwards 
partly drunk and partly poured out asa libation.” 
Such vessels are used in pairs, and our drawing 
is made from one of a pair in Mr. Lockhart’s 
possession. It is of bronze, 6 in. long and 63 in. 
high, including the legs. The width is 2 in. 
between the upright ears, and 22 іп. at the 
broadest part. There is only one handle. Mr. 
Lockhart calls attention to the * key " ornament 
round the cup, which is so well known in the 
purest Greek art, as a sign of Chinese influence 
on the art of Western Asia and Europe. Mr. 
Lockhart also reads Chinese characters on some 
of the Trojan whorls. I am under a deep 
obligation to Mr. Lockhart for his spontaneous 
offer of this very interesting illustration of one 
of the most striking and unique objects dis- 
covered by me at Troy. 


2 E 
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In this soldering process the Trojans seem to have been far more advanced 
than the Myceneans, for on the gold vessels I found in the royal tombs 
at Mycenae the handles 
had not been soldered, 
but merely joined with 
pins.’ .In fact, the only 
objects of gold found 
at Mycenae on which 
soldering is perceptible 
are the greayes.” 

No. 775 represents 
the globular gold bottle 
of the treasure. Mr. 
Giulano declares this 
bottle to be of gold, 
20 carats fine, and says 
that it has been beaten 
out of a single plate of 
gold with punches and 
hammers. When the 
bottle was ready as far 
as the neck, it was filled 
with cement or clay, 
and the neck was then 
beaten out and its rim 
turned back and bent 
over again. This bottle weighs 403 grammes (6220 grains, or nearly 1 lb. 
1 oz. troy); it is exactly 6 in. high, 5:6 in. in diameter, and has a zigzag 
decoration on the neck, which, how- 
ever, is not continued all round. 

The second gold goblet is repre- 
sented under No. 776. According 
to Mr. Giuliano, it is 23 carats fine ; 
it weighs 226 grammes (71 oz. troy) ; 
it is 8:6 in. high and 3-1 in. in 
diameter; it has 16 flutings, which 
were obtained by filling the goblet 
with wood or clay and then beat- 
ing it with a hammer. I further 
represent under No. 777 a small 
goblet of the treasure, which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Giuhano, is of gold, 
18 carats fine, mixed with silver. 
It consists therefore of electrum. No. 775. Globul e of Gold, weighing about 1 Ib 
It weighs 70 grammes (23 oz. troy), troy ; Se way treasure. 


and 18 3:4 in. high and above 92:6 in. Note.—The objects seen be!$w are merely pieces of 
wood to support it. 





No. 774. Bronz? Cup used in China for Libations and Drinking. 

















1 See my Mycenae, pp. 232, 233, Nos. 340-343, 2 See my Л/усспае, pp. 328, 329. 
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broad; its foot is only 4-5ths of an inch high, 1 in. broad, and not 
level; so that the goblet can hardly stand on it, and appears to be 





==. No. 777. A small Cup of Electrum (i.e. 4 parts of Gold 
No. 776. Gold Goblet, weighing 7} oz. troy; contained to 1 of Silver); contained in the large Trojan treasure. 
in the large Trojan treasure. (Depth, 28 ft.) (Depth, 28 ft.) 


intended to be put down on the mouth: like the goblet No. 776, it has 
16 flutings. Its foot has been beaten out of a separate plate, and has 
not been soldered to the bottom, but merely overlaps it. It bears the 
marks of the great heat to which it has been exposed in the conflagration. 

As nothing similar to any one of these various articles of gold has 
been ever found elsewhere, it will for ever remain a riddle to us whether 
they were home-made or imported; but if we compare them with the rude 
works of terra-cotta or the implements and weapons of stone or bronze 
found in the third city, we certainly feel inclined to think that they 
were imported. . i 

The small silver vase-cover No. 778 is ornamented with an incised 
zigzag line. 

Under Nos. 779, 780, and 
781, I represent the three silver 
vases of the treasure. The 
largest of them, No. 779, which 
contained all the small gold 
articles, is 8:4 in. high and 8 in. 
in diameter, and has a hollow 
handle, 5:6 in. long by 8:6 in. 
broad. Its lower part is globular, 
and the foot convex; the neck 





No. 779. Large one-handled Silver Jug, contained in the 
. large Trojan treasure, in which the small Ornaments 
thelarge Trojan treasure. (Depth, 28 ft.) were found. (Depth, 28 ft.) 





varies slightly from the cylindrical form. It has been beaten entirely 
out of a silver plate into its present form; there is no soldering except 
that of the huge handle, the soldering of which to the body of the 
vase is distinetly visible. This handle itself must certainly have been 
hammered out of a silver plate and soldered together; but no soldering 
138 perceptible, even with a powerful lens. The silver vases Nos. 780 
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and 781 are also globular, with a neck varying from the cylindrical 
form. The former is 7:4in. high and 6:4 in. in diameter. Тһе foot 















































No. 780. Silver Vase, with a quantity of copper fixed to No. 781. Silver Vase, to which part of another Silver 
its bottom by the fire; found in the large Trojan Vase is attached by the cementing power of the chlo- 
treasure. (Depth, 28 ft.) ride of silver; contained in the large Trojan treasure. 

(Depth, 28 ft.) 

of this vase is convex, and has a great deal of copper fused on to 
it, which must have dripped from the copper objects contained in the 
treasure during the conflagration. Мо. 781 is 7ш. high and 6 in. 
in diameter; the foot is flat. Another silver vase, of which, however, 
only portions have been preserved, is cemented upon it? АП these 
three silver vases have on the outside a thick incrustation, which Pro- 
fessor Roberts of the Royal Mint has found “to consist of chloride of 
silver, which can, in most instances, be easily cut with a knife, and resem- 
bles horny chloride of silver, which may be deposited from solution in 
translucent layers.” To this chloride of silver adhere wood-ashes, clay, 
and very small stones, probably the detritus of bricks. 

Another fractured silver vase, 4$ in. high and broad, with tubular holes 
for suspension on the sides, may be seen cemented to the copper plate, 
No. 782. This plate is 2-5ths. in. thick, 6-4 in. broad, and 17:6 in. long ; 
it has a rim 1-10th in. high; at one end of it there are two immovable 
wheels with an axle-tree. The plate is very much bent in two places; 
the curvatures can only have been produced by the heat to which the 
object was exposed in the conflagration. 

This remarkable object lay on the top of the whole mass; hence I 
suppose it to have been the support to the lid of the wooden chest in 
which the treasure was packed, and that the two immovable wheels 
served as hasps. Professor Roberts, who examined this object care- 
fully and analysed a fragment of the silver vase, writes to me as follows 
on the subject:—“ Тһе small portion of metal 1 mm. thick from the 


fractured silver vase, No. 782, consists of three layers; a central one of 
? 





* The cause of this cementing will be explained presently. 
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silver, about 02 mm. thick, the external layers being chloride of silver, 
in which grains of sand and earthy matter are imbedded. The cementing 


Ss з Zt 


No. 782, Curious Plate of Copper, having probably served as a support of the wooden lid of the chest, with two 
immovable discs, which may probably have served as hasps. A Silver Vase is cemented on it by the action 
of the chloride of silver and the oxide or carbonate of copper. Found in the large Trojan treasure. (Depth, 28 ft.) 





action of this chloride, so beautifully shown in many of the silver articles, 
is interesting, and is specially remarkable in this object, in which a vase 
of silver is cemented to an article of copper. In other examples sand, 
charcoal, and shells adhere tenaciously to silver articles by the pseudo- 
morphous layer of chloride of silver in which they are imbedded.” 

Nos. 783 and 784 represent the two pretty silver vases of the treasure, 
which have rather an Egyptian form. They are, however, Trojan, for 
the former has on each side of the body and of the cap-like cover one 


No. 784. 




















Nos. 783, 184. Two Silver Vases, with caps, and tubular rings for suspension with strings. 
No, 785. A Silver Cup, 33 in. high and nearly 4 in. wide. 
No, 786, A Silver Dish (файл), with a boss in the centre. 
"TLese four objects were contained in the large Trojan treasure, (Depth, 28 ft.) 


vertical tubular hole, while the second has on each side of the body and 
the cap two vertical tubular holes, for suspension with a string, a system 
which is not found in Egypt. Both vases have been hammered out from 
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plates of silver in the manner already described. There is no soldering 
about them, except the projections with the tubular holes on the sides. 
The caps only are covered with chloride of silver; the vases themselves 
are free from it. The smaller vase is 6:8 in. high and 8:2 in. thick in 
the body ; the larger, 8in. high and 3:6 in. thick in the body. 

The silver goblet, No. 785, is 31 in. high, and has a mouth 4 in. in 
diameter. It is thickly covered with chloride of silver. Much better 
preserved is the flat silver cup or dish (фам) No. 786, which is 54 in. 
in diameter, and has a boss (òupaħós) in the middle; it has little or no 
chloride of silver. 

The next object I took out was a package of the six blade-like ingots 
of silver, which I represent here under Nos. 787-792, which were stuck 
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Nos. 787-792. Six blade-like Ingots of Silver (Homeric Talents ?), contained in the large Trojan treasure. 
(Depth, 28 ft.) 


together by the cementing action of the chloride of silver; I have sepa- 
rated them not without difficulty. Professor Roberts, who kindly analysed 
a small portion of one of them, sends me the following note :— 

“Weight of portion submitted to analysis: 0:6408 gramme. 


Analysis :— Silver .. „ ce ES es .. 95°61 
Copper 5c о ac oo Do 8-41 
Gold .. m . - „ . 17 


fron) s. "T эз “ oo 5 38 

Lead .. 20 oo ДО СО 20 22 

Nickel Do ao en an Sc traces. 
99:79 


The amount of lead present points to the silver having been purified 
by eupellation. Alloys of silver are known to vary in composition 
throughout the mass, but it is probable that the results of the звана 
fairly indicate the amount of precious metal in the talent.” 
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The six pieces of silver before us are in the form of large knife-blades, 
having one end. rounded, and the other cut into the form of a crescent; 
they have all been wrought with the hammer. The two larger blades are 
8:6 in. long and 2 in. broad, and weigh respectively 190 and 183 grammes. 
The next two pieces are 74 in. long and 1:6 in. broad; one of them 
weighs 174, the other 173 grammes. The two remaining pieces are 
nearly 7 in. long and 12 іп. broad; one of them weighs 173, the 
other 171 grammes.* 

Are we to see in these six ingots of pure silver Homeric “ talents” ? 
These latter could only have been small, as, for instance, when Achilles 
offers for the first prize in the chariot-race a woman, for the second a 
horse, for the third a cauldron, and for the fourth two gold talents.* 

Professor Sayce sends me the following interesting note on the subject 
of these six curious silver wedges : — 

*In the Academy of Nov. 22, 1879, Mr. Barclay V. Head shows that 
‘the silver mina of Carchemish, the Hittite capital, mentioned on an 
Assyrian tablet, is identical on the one side with the Babylonian silver 
mina of about 8656 grains troy (561 grammes), and on the other with 
the mina in use in Asia Minor. The Lydian silver money of Croesus, 
says Mr. Head, ‘follows this so-called Babylonic silver standard, fifty 
staters of Croesus, each weighing 173 grains (11:2 grammes), making 
one Babylonic silver mina of 8656 grains. 

* * Nevertheless, that this Babylonic silver mina was in use throughout 
Asia Minor long before the age of Croesus for weighing bullion silver, 
may, I think, be inferred, not only because the earliest silver coins of 
nearly the whole of Asia Minor are regulated by it, but from the fact 
that it was also in use among the Phrygio-Thracian mining tribes, 
who must have brought it over with them from Asia, together with 
the worship of the Phrygian Bacchus, when they separated from their 
brethren of the same stock who remained behind. More than this, 
I believe that there is proof positive that this weight was used in the 
Troad at the period of the burial of the treasure discovered by Dr. 
Schliemann. There are in that treasure six wedges or bars of silver, 
about 7 or 8in. long by about 2 іп. in breadth. These weigh re- 
spectively 171, 173, 173, 174, 183, and 190 metric grammes. ‘he 
heaviest and best preserved appears to have gained slightly by oxy- 
dization and inerustation at one end to the amount of about 40 or 
50 grains troy. Supposing its original weight to have been about 
187 grammes, or 2885-4 grains troy, what else can this be but precisely 
the third part of the Babylonian silver mina of 8656 grains? That these 
bars or wedges are thirds and not halves or fourths is, to my mind, a 





* The two largest weigh, respectively, a little ко) трїто8' devra Ovekateucoatuerpov, 
over and a little under 6 ozs., and the other four тё mpétw: &ràp ай TH Devrépe їттоу Cnicev 
are a little over 53 ozs. troy. The gramme is —é£eré, Gduntny, Bpépos Tjulovov ku€ovoay - 
15°43235 grains; that is, a little less than aùràp T Tpirárw ümvpov катё0пке ACBNTA 


153 grains. kaAóv, тёттара иётра KexavddTa, AevKoy ёт" 
5 Tl. xxiii. 262-270: abrws* 

ЕЕ с x : 2 - 5 

Inrevow utv mpõra moBókeciv ayAd eða . т 8 тєтёртФ Өїкє ёо Хротоїо rdAavra, · 


Өўкє yuvaika йуєсдол &utpova čpya iviav тёиттф ё àupiberov piadny àmúpwrov tOnkev. 
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strong point in favour of their being fractions of the Babylonian mina, 
the shekels of this standard being very generally divided by three, while 
those of the Phoenician standard are halved and quartered. 

“< Dr. Schliemann calls his wedges Homeric talents, but, be ise as 
it may, they are certainly thirds of the Babylonic silver mina of from 
8645 to 8656 grains. If my proposed identification -of the mina of 
Carchemish with the mina in use in the Troad about the fourteenth 
century в.с. be accepted, may it not prove suggestive when considered 
in connection with the Egyptian text (the poem of Pentaur), in which 
the people of Ilion, Pedasos, Dardanos, Mysia, and Lycia are mentioned 
as allies of the Kheta (Hittites) in their wars with Ramses П. about 
the same period? . . . When, therefore, we find a particular silver mina 
specified in Assyrian documents as the mina of Carchemish, I think we 
shall not be wrong in concluding that this is the weight which the 
Hittites used in their commercial transactions with the peoples of Cilicia, 
Pamphylia, Lydia, Phrygia, the Troad, &c., and that this name was given 
to it in Assyria to distinguish it from the other heavier silver mina of 
about 11,225 grains used in Phoenicia. . . . The earliest coined money 
on this standard is the Lydian electrum of the time of Gyges. Croesus 
appears to have been the first to strike silver coins on the same standard ; 
and, as town after town begins to coin money, we perceive that from 
the Gulf of Issus in the east to Phaselis in the west, as well as in Lydia, 
and here and there in Ionia, in Cyprus, and perhaps even in Crete, the 
earliest coins are staters of 173 grains or fractions of such staters. " 

Under No. 793 I represent the silver vase found a few days previous to 
the discovery of the large treasure, and very close toit; its lower part is of 
globular shape, and its neck slopes outward, like part of an inverted cone. 
It has been damaged by the pickaxe of the labourer who found it. Like 
the other large silver vases, it is covered with chloride of silver; it is 
7:9 іп. high and 5:6 in. broad. It deserves particular attention that all 
these silver vases are only covered with chloride on the outside, and that 
they are exempt from it on the inside. The vase No. 793 contained the 


No. 793. 

















Nos, 793, 794, No. ye is a Goblet of Electrum, wate was contatti in the Silver rase No; 793, found 
near to the large Treasure, at a depth of 28 ft. 
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elegant cup of electrum, No. 794, which is 44 in. high and 3°6 in. wide 
at the mouth. This cup bears the marks of the intense heat to which it 
was exposed in the conflagration, but otherwise it is exceedingly well 
preserved. Only its upper part is externally covered with a thick in- 
crustation ; for the rest it is of a dazzling white, both outside and inside. 
Electrum, which, as before mentioned, occurs three times in the Odyssey, 
is a word unknown to the Iliad ; but we find in the latter? the word 
préxtwp for “sun.” It, therefore, appears that the poets intended to 
indicate by 7Aextpov a substance capable of being compared in brilliancy 
with the sun. 

Together with this latter vase was found a helmet, but so much 
destroyed by the chloride of copper, that it fell into minute fragments 
when it was being taken out, and it cannot be recomposed. Only its 
upper portions, Nos. 795 and 796, have been preserved. I shall revert to 
these in the subsequent pages, when I come to discuss similar portions 


No. 795. 














Nos. 795-798, Fragments of Bronze 
Helmets found with the Silver ў А 
Vase No. 793. (About 1:3 No. 199. A Copper Shield with a boss (aomis oudadderoa), found in the 
actual size. Depth, 28 ft.) , large Treasure. (Depth, 28 ft.) 








of another helmet, represented under No. 979. Nos. 797 and 798 appear 
to be also fragments of the upper portions of helmets. 

No. 799 represents the large copper shield of the treasure (the domis 
oupardecca of Homer) in the form of an oval salver, in the middle of 
which is a large boss encircled by a small furrow (a?Xa£). This shield is 





6 T]. vi. 513; xix. 398. 
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a little more than 20in. in diameter. It is quite flat, and is surrounded 
by а rim (dvrv£) 15 in. high. The boss (óu$aAós) is 2-4 in. high and 
4:4 іп. in diameter; the furrow encircling it is 7'2in. in diameter, and is 
3-5ths in. deep. It has evidently been composed of four and perhaps five 
pieces. First the high projecting boss (дошфаћоѕ) was beaten out of a plate, 
with the furrow and a high border round 16; round this was soldered a plate 
in the form of a flat ring, and round it the high protruding rim (dvrv£), 
on which a narrow strip of thin copper plate was again soldered all round. 

This shield of copper, with its central boss and the furrow and rim so 
suitable for holding together a covering of ox-hides, reminds us irresistibly 
of the seven-fold shield of Ajax: * Ajax came near, bearing before him 
his tower-like copper shield, covered with seven layers of ox-hide, the work 
of Tychius, the best of artificers that wrought in leather; he had his home 
in Hylé. He made him the easily-wielded shield with seven-fold hides of 
fat bulls, and laid over them an eighth plate of copper."" It is equally 
striking to compare this shield of the treasure with the description 
of Sarpedon’s shield, with its round plate of hammered copper, and its 
covering of ox-hides, fastened to the inner edge of the rim by long 
golden rods.* 

No. 800 marks the copper cauldron of the treasure, with two horizontal 
handles, which certainly gives us an idea of the Homeric №85. It is 































































































































































































No. 800. Great Copper Cauldron (Aé87s), contained in the large Trojan treasure; 
found at a depth of 28 ft. 
16:8 in. in diameter and 5:6 in. high ; the bottom is flat, and is 8 in. in 
diameter. This cauldron shows the marks of the fearful conflagration, 
and near the handle, on the left side, are seen two fragments of bronze 
weapons (a lance and a battle-axe) firmly fused into it. It deserves par- 
ticular attention that whilst in Mycenae there is hardly any soldering, and 








7 П. vii. 219-223 : Compare also vv. 245-247. 
Alas & èyyúbev 7jX0e pépwy adkos, ўйтє ттйр'уо>, 8 Л. хіі. 294-297 : 
xáAkeov, érraBóciov, 8 of Tvxíos kdue TEVXWY, abr(a $ domlda pev mpóg0' ёсхєто mávroo" élan» 
скототброу ox’ йрістоѕ, “Yan Evi oikia valav, каАўу xarkelnv ёЕђХатоу, fv ёра XaAkevs 
ös of éroinoev тйкоз aióXov émraBóeiov #Ласєу, tvroabey 8 Buelas pape Вацєіаѕ 


Taper (атрефёоу, ёт) © öydoov Aare xaAndv. — xpvaeins páBbowi Sinveréow Tepl kókAov. 
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the different pieces of which the copper cauldrons consist are all joined 
together with pins, here at Troy we see only soldering, and nothing 
fastened together with pins. As the two handles of the cauldron before 
us were too thick to be easily soldered on, the two ends of each of them 
were sawn into or split, and then the rim of the vessel was placed in the 
opening and soldered on. | 

We find Аё@тє$ mentioned ten times in the Iliad, usually as prizes in 
games; ° also as presents. The A¢Gys had the value of an ox ;!! only once 
we find it used as a cauldron.’ In the Odyssey it is for the most part used 
аз а washing bowl, in which the hands were washed before the meal and 
at the sacrifice. It was often of silver and ornamented ;? it was also of 
copper and used for a foot-bath.? Mr. Philip Smith observes to me, that 
*among the tribute received by Thutmes IIL, apparently from Western 
Asia (the name of the country is imperfect in the record), was *a brass 
cauldron, the work of Kefthu.'* This special mention of it, as an article 
of foreign workmanship, may be compared with the value evidently set on 
the Trojan cauldron, by its preservation in the treasure." 

Upon and beside the gold and silver articles, I found in the treasure 
thirteen bronze lance-heads, more or less fractured, five of which are 
shown under Nos. 801-805 and one under 815. They are from 7 to above 
12} іп. in length, and from 1°6 to 2:4in. broad at the thickest point. 
At the lower end of each is a perforation, in which, in most cases, the nail 
or peg which fastened the lance-head to the wooden handle is still sticking. 
The pin-hole is clearly visible in the lance-head No. 805, which the con- 
flagration has fused on to a battle-axe. 

The Trojan lance-heads were therefore quite different from those of 
the Myceneans, as well as from all those found in the Swiss Lake- 
dwellings,? in the tombs of Fronstetten,’ in those of Hedingen,? Ebingen;? 
Rothenlachen,'? Laitz, and many other sepulchres in Germany, Austria, 
and Italy,’ at Hallstatt,’ in Denmark,* and in Hungary,’ all of which have 





9 ЛІ. xxiii, 259 : 
уду © ёкфер čela, AEBNTÉS тє Tplmodds тє. 
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+s . Dméoxero dap’ "Avauéuvov, 
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и Tj xxiii 885i: 
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thiimer, Pl. iii. Nos. 27 and 28. 

5 Ibid. Pl. iv. Nos. 2, 9, 10, 13, 14. 

? Jbig. Pl. vii. Nos. 3, 4, 9, 11, 12. 

10 Tbid. Pl. xii. No. 10. 

1 Ibid. Pl. xii. Nos. 5-7. 2 Ibid. Pl. xxxix. 

3 Ed. Freih. von Sacken, Das Grabfeld von 
Hallstatt, Pl. vii. Nos. 1, 3-6. 

4 J. J. A. Worsaae, Nordiske Oldsager, Pl. 38 
and 82. 

5 Joseph Hampel, Antiquités préhistoriques 
de la Hongrie, Pl. іх. Nos. 1-6, and Pl. xv. No. 1: 
and Catalogue de l Exposition préhistorique, p. 25, 
No. 10 ; p. 27, Nos. 13, 14. 
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Ко. 803. No. 804. 


No. 801. No. 802. 





Nos. 801-804. "Trojan Lance-heads of Bronze. 
No. 805. Bronze Lance and Battle-axe fused together by the conflagration. The pin-hole of the lance is 
visible, (Nearly 1:3 actual size. Depth, 28 ft.) 


No. 808. 


No. 806. 


No. 807. 





Nos. 806-809. Trojan Battle-axes of Bronze. 
Nos. 807 and 809 have pieces of other weapons fused on to them by the fire. 
(Nearly 1:3 actual size. Depth, 28 ft.) : 


a tube in which the wooden lance-shaft was fixed. The Homeric lance- 
heads seem to have had a similar tube in which the shaft was fixed, for 


Car. VII] 


. BRONZE BATTLE-AXES. 


dm 


the poet says: “And the brain ran out from the wound along the tube 


of the lance.” ê 


collections several specimens of bronze lance- 
heads found in tombs in Cyprus, which are 
identical with the Trojan lance-heads.* 

I further took out from the treasure four- 
teen battle-axes of bronze, of which I represent 
four entire ones under Nos. 806-809 and a 
fractured one under No. 810. They are from 
64 to 12-4 in. long, from half an inch to 
4-5ths in. thick, and from 1:2 to 3in. broad. 
The largest of them weighs 1365 grammes, 
or about З pounds avoirdupois. М. Ernest 
Chantre, Assistant Director of the Museum 
at Lyons, sent me the result of the analysis 


But the British Museum and the Louvre contain in their 





No. 810. Trojan Battle-axe. 
(Nearly 1: 3 actual size. Depth, 23 ft.) 


of these battle-axes made by the famous chemist, M. Damour of Lyons. 
I had drilled two of them and sent him the drillings:— 


No. 1.—Drillings from one of the battle-axes of the treasure :— 
































Grammes. 
For analysis 2 0:3020 
Deducting the sand “ООЛО їп Us re .. 0°0160 
Analysed metal .. .. 0:2860 
Grammes. In 1'0000 part. 
This consists of copper .. .. ac 5б .. 02710 = 019580 
Do. do. tin ac on E 60 .. 0°0110 = 0:0384 
0:2850 = 0-9964 
No. 2.—Drillings of another battle axe from the trcasure :— 
Grammes. 
For analysis E 5 5 s 052970 
Deducting the sand оонай іп И 0:0020 
Analysed metal .. 0:2950 
Grammes. In 1:0000 part. 
This consists of copper .. „ - no +» 0°2675 = 0:9067 
Do. do. tin m m oe e. .. 0:0255 = 0:0864 
0°2930 = 0-9931 





T have still to mention a curious sling-bullet of copper ore which was 
analysed by M. Damour of Lyons with the following result :— 





6 Tl. xvii. 297 : 
ёукёфаЛоѕ 82 тар aüAbv üvébpauev éE óreiMijs. 

7 Professor Virchow kindly calls my attention 
to Evans, Petit Album de l'Age du Bronze de la 
Grande Bretagne, London, 1876, Pl. хі., where а 
series of similar blades, called there “ couteaux de 
poignards,” are represented. But, in my opinion, 
similar weapons can never have been used for 
anything else than lances; for a dagger we ne- 
cessarily must suppose a handle such as we see 


on the real daggers Nos. 811-814, 901, and 927. 
As the blades before us (Nos. 801-805) do not 
fulfil this indispensable condition, they cannot 
be daggers. Professor Virchow adds that similar 
blades occasionally occur also in Germany, but 
that the lower end of them is usually broad and 
has two perforations for fixing in the lance-shaft. 
He showed me, however, in his own collection a 
lance-head found on the island of Riigen, which 
is perfectly similar to the Trojan lance-heads. 
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* Drillings of one of the Trojan sling-bullets, externally covered with 
verdigris, and internally of the colour of iron. 


ANALYSIS. 





Grammes, 
Quantity of analysed metal .. oc 4 0°2410 
In 1:0000 part. 
Consisting of sulphur .. ar on « 0:0470 = 0:1950 
Do. copper  .. on . .. 0-1920 = 0:7966 
Do. iron m ET T -.  0:0002 = 0:0008 
Do. | quartzose .. T T ..  0:0005 = 0:0020 





0:2397 = 0-9944" 








Professor W. Chandler Roberts, of the Royal Mint, who also bored two 
of these battle-axes and analysed the drillings, writes to me that one axe 


gave— and the other— 
95°41 copper. 93:80 copper. 
4:39 tin. 5°70 tin. 
99:80 : 99.50 


He adds that he found them free from zinc. 

The lance-heads have not been analysed, but we may with all pro- 
bability suppose that they are of bronze, since the battle-axes, which are 
fifty times heavier, are of that metal. 

Professor Virchow kindly calls my attention to the compte rendu of 
the Berlin Anthropological Society of 29th July, 1876, p. 8, where a 
perfectly similar battle-axe is represented, which was found, together 
with five similar ones, at a depth of 3 ft., at Bythin, in the duchy of 
Posen. All these six axes consist of pure copper.  Virchow says of 
them: “Their form approaches most to that of the ancient stone axes. 
It is true that they are not so massive as the stone axes generally are, 
but this was not necessary when metal was used. Such a form might 
pass as an excellent proof of how the stone form has gradually been 
transferred into a metal form, and how people manufactured of metal an 
implement analogous to the stone axe." 

Battle-axes of a like form, of pure copper, were also found in 
Hungary? My honoured friend, Professor James D. Butler, LL.D., 
kindly sends me his learned dissertation? on the pre-historie antiquities 
of Wisconsin, illustrated by excellent photographie plates, on which seven 
similar battle-axes of pure copper found in Wisconsin are represented. 

Similar battle-axes occur, though very rarely, in company with silex 
saw-knives and axes of diorite, in India. The British Museum contains 
in its eolleetion of East Indian antiquities 9 perfectly similar bronze 
battle-axes, found at Gungeria in the Mhow Talook district of Burrha, in 
Central India; their length is from 20 to 28in. The British Museum 
contains also 2 bronze battle-axes, in all respects like the Trojan, found at 
Tel-Sifr in Babylonia. The Ethnographical and Pre-historie Collection of 





* Joseph Hampel, Antiquités préhistor. de la nual Address before the State Historical Society 
Hongrie, Pl. viii. Nos, 13, 15. of Wisconsin, in the Assembly Chamber, Feb- 
° James D. Butler, Pre-Aistoric Wisconsin, An- — ruary 18, 1876. 
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General Lane Fox in the South Kensington Museum contains 7 bronze 
battle-axes of an identical shape, found in tombs in Cyprus. Further, 
2 exactly similar battle-axes, found in ancient Egyptian tombs, are pre- 
served in the Egyptian Collection in the Louvre. At Mycenae I found 
only one such battle-axe '° and the fragment of another. These Trojan 
bronze battle-axes are nothing but exact copies of the primitive stone 
battle-axes ; only they have been made longer for greater convenience and 
usefulness, as they could then be more easily fastened to the wooden 
shafts and could be used on both sides. 

Having described the battle-axes of the Trojan Treasure, which have 
been proved to consist of bronze, it may not be out of place to discuss 
here the important question, whence the pre-historic peoples, and par- 
ticularly those who now occupy us—the inhabitants of the third, the burnt 
city of Hissarlik—obtained their tin. M. Burnouf, judging from the 
resemblance of the Greek word for tin (xaecírepos) to the Sanscrit 
* kastira," thinks it probable that they received it from India. But 
Professor Sayce observes to me: “ Kastíra is as little a Sanscrit word as 
кассітєроѕ is a Greek one, and both seem borrowed from the same source. 
In Arabic kazdir is ‘tin,’ in Assyrian kizasaddir, and in the primitive 
Ассафап of Babylonia kasduru or kazduru. The Arabic and Assyrian 
may be borrowed from the Accadian, but more probably both words, 
together with the Accadian, the Sanscrit and the Greek, have been 
imported from a common source, which was perhaps one of the early 
languages of the Caucasus, where ancient tin mines have been found.” 
Sir J. Lubbock, on the other hand, thinks it more probable that the 
ancients obtained tin through “the Phoenicians from Cornwall:’ he 
says, “As Cornwall, Saxony, and Spain? are the only known European 
sources from which tin can be obtained in any quantity, the mere pre- 
sence of bronze is in itself a sufficient evidence, not only of metallurgical 
skill, but also of commercial intercourse.” ? 

Again, in another passage: “Unless the ancients had some source of 
tin with which we are unacquainted, it seems to be well established, and is 
indeed admitted even by Sir Cornewall Lewis, that the Phoenician tin was 
mainly derived from Cornwall, and consequently that, even at this early 
period, a considerable commerce had been organized, and very distant 
countries brought into connection with one another. Sir C. Lewis, 
however, considers that the tin was ‘carried across Gaul to Massilia, and 
imported thence into Greece and Italy.’ Doubtless much of it did in late 
times come by this route, but the Phoenicians were in the plenitude of 
their power 1200 years B.C., while Massilia was not built until 600 в.с. 
Moreover Strabo expressly says that in early times the Phoenicians 
carried on the tin trade from Cadiz, which we must remember was nearer 
to Cornwall than to Tyre or Sidon. We are, therefore, surely quite 





10 See my Mycenae, p. 306, No. 463. з Pre-historic Times, p. 47. 

1 Mémoires sur l Antiquité ; Paris, 1879. ^ Mr. Philip Smith observes to me “that the 

2 Tin is said to have been anciently obtained ^ account of the overland traffic between Britain 
in Pannonia, near the modern Temesvar, but I апі the Greek cities of Southern Gaul, given by 
do not know whether the mines were extensive, Diodorus and Strabo, refers clearly to the time 
See Howorth, Stockholm Pre-historic Congress, of those writers, and we have no evidence of 
р. 533. its high antiquity.” 
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justified in concluding that between в.с. 1500 and s.c. 1200 the Phoeni- 
cians were already acquainted with the mineral fields of Spain and Britain, 
Under these circumstances, it is, I think, more than probable that they 
pushed their explorations still farther, in search of other shores as rich in 
mineral wealth as ours. Indeed, we must remember that amber, so much 
valued in ancient times, could not have been obtained from any nearer 
source than the coast of the German Ocean." 

Imay add that the general use of tin in remote antiquity could not 
be better proved than by its frequent mention in the Homeric poems, as 
well as in the Old Testament. That its mixture with copper was also 
known at a very remote age, could not be better shown than by the 
weapons of bronze found even in the third, the burnt city of Hissarlik. 
But in the classies the fact of its being a mixture of tin and copper is 
seldom mentioned. Polyaenus informs us that Perdiccas being short of 
silver coins had a coin made of tin mixed with copper? Aristotle 
mentions that the copper of the Mossynoeci was said to be very brilliant 
and very white, not because tin was mixed with it, but because a sort 
of earth was added to it and calcined with it. It was said that the 
inventor of this alloy did not teach it to any one: for that reason the 
first works of copper made in that country were superior; those which 
succeeded were not so good. 

Copper (probably bronze) was highly prized in remote antiquity, and 
constituted, next to gold, or perhaps even more than gold, the principal 
form of wealth. Thus we see in the Iliad Ulysses offering to Achilles on 
the part of Agamemnon, in order to appease his anger, to fill his ship 
after the capture of Troy with all the gold and bronze it could carry. 
Dut Achilles refuses, saying that he will take with him gold and red 
bronze, as well as women and grey iron, which fell to his lot.” According 
to Lucretius, bronze was in remote antiquity valued even more highly 
than gold or silver. 

Rossignol? is of opinion that “to consecrate the remembrance of the 
serviees which the primitive copper had rendered, and the high value 
which men had attached to it, religion affected at a later time to use it, as 
Macrobius says? А law of Numa ordered the priests to cut their hair 
with scissors of copper, and not of iron."' Rossignol? also explains the 
etymology of the word “bronze” from brunus aes? 
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5 iv. 10. 2: IIepbikkas, XaAnidedor moAcuav 
&p'yvpoU vouicmaros dmopovmevos xaAkókparmov 
каттїтєро} éexapate, kal obras jv picbopope 
TOTS OTPATIOT AIS. 

в Л, ix, 279, 280: 

уйа, &Xis xpvaoU kal алко? yyhoacbat 

єісєлдбу, bre kev ёотєфиєда Anio "Axa. 

7 Г. ix. 365-367 : 

аллоу $ év0évbe xpvabv kal XarKdy ёробрду 

152 "yvvaikas éü(dvovs moridy тє aíónpov 

toua, doo’ EAaxóv "ye. 

5 Vv. 1268-1273: 
** Nec minus argento facere haec auroque para- 
bant, 
Quam validi primum violentis viribus aeris : 
Nequicquam, quoniam cedebat victa potestas, 


Nec poterant pariter durum sufferre laborem ; 
Nam fuit in pretio magis aes, aurumque jacebat 
Propter inutilitatem, hebeti mucrone retusum." 

° Les Métaux dans Р Antiquité, p. 219. 

10 Saturn. v. 19. 11: “Omnino autem ad rem 
divinam pleraque aenea adhiberi solita, multa 
indicio sunt." Professor Sayce suggests to me 
that aenea must mean here “bronze,” not 
copper.” 

1 Lydus, de Mens. i. 31: Kal тодто 8ё трд 
ToU №оџџӣ diarederrai, Gore robs iepeis KaAKais 
WaAiciw, GAN ob cibmpais aroxelpecOa. Here 
no doubt, also, bronze is meant. 

2 Op. cit. p. 271. 

з « Brunus, fuscus color, subniger, nigricans. 


Gall. Brun, Ital. Bruno, Germ. Braun... Sic 
7 
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François Lenormant* is of opinion that “the Aryan tribes which 
peopled Greece and Asia Minor seem to have had almost no knowledge of 
metals at the time of their arrival. We have the proof of this in thoir 
language, in which the names of the metals are not those found among 
the other peoples of the same race and which all have in common ; 
in fact, their names for metals have for the most part been borrowed 
from foreign sources. So ypuads, ‘gold, is the Semitic hharouts, and 
was manifestly imported by the Phoenicians. The name even of the 
mine and of metal in general (uéraAXov) is the Semitic matal. No 
satisfactory Aryan etymology can be found for xaAxós, ‘ bronze, while 
this word has a quite natural relation—and this is a fact accepted by 
philologists as strict as M. Renan—with the Semitic root hhalag, indi- 
cating ‘metal worked by the hammer. The origin of the name xaA«os 
would thus appear to indicate the source whence the Graeco-Pelasgic 
peoples received a knowledge of the real alloy of bronze, after a first 
age of pure copper and a certain number of attempts to find the 
proportion of tin which was to be mixed with it,—attempts which must 
have resulted from the desire to imitate more perfect models of metal- 
lurgy, which had probably been brought from another quarter. I may 
add that the very fact, that there was tin to alloy with copper in more 
or less suitable proportions, proves that the people whose vestiges we 
are studying had a foreign commerce. ‘Tin is one of the metals which 
are the least generally diffused in nature. At Hissarlik, the two nearest 
points from which its ore could be imported were the Caucasus and 
Crete, where deposits are found in the mountains of Sphakia. I am 
inclined to think that it was brought from Crete, this being the nearest 
point. For the rest, it is certain that from the remotest antiquity there 
was a certain maritime intercourse, by means of a coasting trade still in 
its infancy, from isle to isle, and from cape to cape, between the popula- 
tions whose civilization was on the same level, and which extended at 
that time from Cyprus to the Troad.” 

But, besides the alloy with tin, the ancients had still another way of 
hardening their copper, namely, by tempering it in water. We find this 
method mentioned by Homer: * As the coppersmith dips into cold water 
the great axe or the hatchet, which violently hisses, tempering it (for this 
gives new strength to iron itself)." 5 

In the same way Virgil represents the Cyclopes plunging the hissing 


copper into water :— 
*, . . Alii stridentia tinguunt 
Aera lacu.” € 


Pausanias, also, in speaking of the fountain of Pirene at Corinth, 





forte dictus a prunorum colore, ut censet Octa- 4 Les Antiquites de la Troade, p. 11. 

vius Ferrarius, vel quod Bruniae, seu loricae, 5 04. ix. 391-393 : 

colorem referat; unde nostri Bronze pro aere, ós 8 ör avhp xaAkeUs тёАєкиу ueyay He 
ex quo Bruneae et statuae conficuntur, a eujus ckémapvov 


colore subfusco, Bronzer dicimus, Itali Abbron- elv bari puxpd Ватт peyda і&ҳоута 
zare, fusco coloreillinire, depingere." (Glossarium фарийссоу` Tb yap айтє cibüpou ye Kparos 
mediae et infimae latinitatis conditum a Domino earív- 
Du Cange : Parisiis, 1840, t. i. p. 788.) 9 Aen, viii, 450; Georg. iv. 172. 
2 т 
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says that bronze was dipped into it while it was still ignited and burning.’ 
Rossignol? quotes Pollux, “who confirms the passage of Pausanias by 
a remarkable example. Noticing the use of Baus instead of Bap, 
Antiphon, he observes, speaks of the tempering (Gays) of copper and 
iron.” ? 

I have further to mention the 7 large double-edged bronze daggers of 
the Treasure, of which I represent one under No. 811, 11 in. in length and 
2°2in. broad at the broadest part. A second dagger, No. 812, which is 
liin. broad, has had the point broken off, and is now only 9 in. long, but 
it appears to have been 11 in. long. А third dagger (not engraved) is 
8:6 in. long, and measures 1} in. across at the broadest part. A fourth, 
No. 813, has become completely curled up in the conflagration, but appears 
to have been above 11 ір. long. Of the fifth, sixth, and seventh daggers 


No. 811. No. 816. 
































No. 814. No, 815. 





Nos. 811-814. Trojan two-edged bronze Daggers, with hooked stems that have been fastened iuto wooden handles ; 
the Dagger No. 813 is curled up by the conflagration. No. 815. Six Battle-axes, Daggers, and Lance-heads 
molten together. Nos. 816, 817. Quadrangular bronze Bars, probably weapons, with a sharp edge at the end. 
(1: 5 actual size. Depth, 28 ft.) 

I only discovered fragments, such as No. 814: these are from 4 to 53 in. 

long. But in the mass of lance-heads and battle-axes, No. 815, which 

have been fused together by the intense heat of the conflagration, 
another entire dagger is visible in the front of the engraving. All these 
daggers have handles from 2 to 2:8 in. long, the end of which is bent 
round at a right angle. These handles must at one time have been 





71.3.3: Kal rbv Kopív8iov xaAkby бїйтурор 8 Les Métaux dans Г Antiquité, p. 241. 
kal Oepuby дута imb ÜõaTos rovrov Bámrea0ai ? vii. 169: "Avripày бё єїрткє Bai xako? 
Aéyovaw., kal cibfjpov. : : 
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encased in wood; for, if the cases had been made of bone, they would 
have been still wholly or partially preserved. The handle was inserted 
into a piece of wood, so that the end projected half an inch beyond it, 
and this end was simply bent round. I can only represent these singular 
Trojan daggers to the reader, as similar ones have never yet been found 
elsewhere. 

Of common one-edged bronze knives, like No. 956 or No. 967 (pp. 505, 
507), I only found one in the Treasure. 

Ialso thought at first that I had found in the Treasure a fragment of 
a bronze sword; but, as visitors to the South Kensington Museum may 
see in my collection, the object referred to is no sword, but merely a very 
thin bronze saw: the fragment is nearly 9 in. long and 2 in. broad. If 
swords had been in use at all, I should probably have found some of them 
in this Treasure, among so many other weapons ; or at least I should have 
found them elsewhere in this third city, which was destroyed so suddenly 
and unexpectedly by a fearful catastrophe, that the inhabitants had not the 
time even to save their treasures, of which ten were left for me to discover. 
Even with the skeletons of men, apparently warriors, I found only lances; 
never even so much as the trace of a sword. Neither did I find a trace of 
a sword even in the ruins of the two upper pre-historic cities. Moreover, 
had swords been in use, I should probably have found the moulds in 
which they were cast; but among the 90 moulds or thereabouts, which 
I collected, and which have forms for all the weapons I discovered, as 
well as for others which I did not find, there is not one for a sword. This 
absence of swords is the more astonishing to me, as I found hundreds 
of bronze swords in the royal tombs of Mycenae. Their non-existence 
at Hissarlik, even in the latest of its pre-historic cities, is the clearest · 
proof of the very high antiquity of these ruins, and of the great distance 
of time which separates them from Homer, with whom swords are in 
common use. But if from the absence of this weapon, seemingly so 
indispensable, we might be forced to infer a low state of barbarism at 
Troy, our minds are bewildered when we look at the Trojan gold 
ornaments, which in artistic execution come fully up to those contained 
in the Mycenean treasures; and we are still more bewildered when we 
consider the Trojan inscriptions, since written characters were altogether 
unknown at Mycenae. I may here add that no swords have ever been 
found in the ancient British tumuli of the Bronze period. 

But I return to the description of the Trojan Treasure, from which 
T also took out the four-cornered bronze bar No. 816, 
which ends in an edge; it is 15 in. long, and may 
have served as a weapon. The bronze bar No. 817, 
which likewise ends in a sharp edge, was found 
elsewhere in the burnt city. м Я МЕ. 

Perhaps the most curious object I found іп the ЫН 
Treasure is the copper (or bronze?) key No. 818, ime mc 
which is 4'2 in. long, and has a head 2 in. in 
length and breadth; it greatly resembles a large key of an iron safe. 
Curiously enough, this key has had a wooden handle; there can be no 
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doubt of this, from the fact that the end of the stalk of the key is bent 
round at a right angle, as in the case of the daggers. We read in Homer 
of a bronze key («Aynis), with a handle encased in ivory, in the hand of 
Penelope; but that was not like the key before us, because it was in the 
form of our pick-locks, having, instead of the head, a crooked hook.'^ With 
this key —by means of a hole into which it was stuck—the bar (or bolt) of 
the door was pushed back. On the other hand, in the Ihad the км} 
is merely the bolt or bar which fastens two folding doors? Of such a 
Knis I found four specimens in the third, the burnt city; two of them, 
which have been already engraved in the Introduction,’ I picked up 
at the gate itself, the larger one between the two first projections of 
masonry in coming up from the plain, the other between the two next 



































No. 820. Large Silver Vase found in the Roval House. 


(About 1:3 actual size. Depth, 28 ft.) 





No. 819. Trojan Key in form of a Bolt, 
(Actual size. Depth, 28 ft.) 


ох 
slAero бё Aio єйкартёа хер) maxein, 
xay Халкєіи * könn ё К émijev. 
! Od. xxi. 47, 48: 
èr BE kAmio* hike, Oupéwy © àvékomrev oxjas 
&»та тїтуткоцёут]. 
Мт. Philip Smith observes to me that “the form 


of the ancient Egyptian keys was similar to this. 
(See Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians, vol. i. p. 354, 
No. 123, new edit.)” 
2 ГІ. xiv. 167, 168: 
. xuKivas бё бйраз erano | ёт7ртєў 
кли круттў* Thy © ob Beds йААЛоз averyev. 
5 See Nos. 11 and 12, p. 36. 
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projections. Of this latter «Anis a piece is broken off. A third bronze 
(or copper?) кї, found in a house of the third, the burnt city, at a 
depth of 28 ft., is represented under No. 819. Both these «rides are 
of quadrangular shape; at one end thick and gradually tapering towards 
the other. 

Of objects found in the Treasure, and not represented here, I may 
mention a copper vase 55 in. high and 41 in. in diameter. 

No. 820 is another silver vase found in the royal house. 

I now come to the three smaller treasures, found at the end of March 
1873, at a depth of 30 ft. on the east side of the royal house and very 
elose to it, by two of my workmen, one of whom lives at Yeni Shehr, 
the other at Kalifatli. One of them was found in the owl-headed vase 
No. 232, which was closed by the pointed foot of another vase; the two 
other little treasures were found, together with the battle-axe No. 828, 
close by. But as the statements of the labourers differ as to the particular 
objects contained in each treasure, I can only describe them here conjointly. 
The two workmen had stolen and divided the three treasures between them- 
selves, and probably I should never have had any knowledge of it, had it 
not been for the lucky circumstance that the wife of the workman of Yeni 
Shehr, who had got as his share of the plunder all the articles Nos. 822— 
833, besides two more pendants like Nos. 832 and 833, had the boldness to 
parade one Sunday with the ear-rings and pendants Nos. 822 and 823. 
This excited the envy of her companions; she was denounced to the 
Turkish authorities of Koum Kaleh, who put her and her husband in 
prison; and, having been threatened that her husband would be hanged if 
they did not give up the jewels, she betrayed the hiding-place, and thus 
this part of the treasure was at once recovered and is now exhibited in 
the Imperial Museum of Constantinople. The pair also denounced their 
accomplice at Kalifatli, but here the authorities came too late, because he 
had already had his part of the spoil melted down by a goldsmith in 
Ren Kioi, who, at his desire, had made of it a very large, broad, and 
heavy necklace, with clumsy flowery ornements in the Turkish fashion. 
Thus this part of the treasure is for ever lost to science. I can, therefore, 
represent here only that part which was taken by the Yeni Shehr thief, 
because it exists, and everybody can see it in the Constantinople Museum. 
As both thieves declared separately on oath before the authorities of 
Koum Kaleh that the owl-vase No. 232, with part of the gold, was found 
by them immediately to the west of the well (marked az on Plan I. of 
Troy), and that the two other treasures were found close by, and indicated 
the exact spot of the discovery, there can be no doubt as to its accuracy. 

No. 821 is a bar of electrum, 61 in. long, weighing 87:20 grammes. 

Each of the ear-rings, Nos. 822 and 823, consists of 23 gold wires, 
which are soldered together and bent round in the form of a basket; the 
middle wire, which is beaten flat and is as broad as three of the other 
Wires, is ornamented with horizontal incisions; the wire baskets are 
decorated with four horizontal plates ornamented with vertical incisions; 
to the middle of the upper part of the baskets are soldered the ear-rings, 
which are flat at the top and decorated with incised vertical and hori- 
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zontal strokes. To the lower part of the baskets is soldered a gold plate 
decorated with linear patterns; and to this latter are soldered 6 rings, 
from which are suspended as many long chains ornamented with leaves 


No. 822, No. 823. 





























» No. 821. 
Bar of 

Electrum. 

Weight, 87 М 

grammes. 
(3:5 actual ? 
` size. Nos. 822-828. Two Gold Ear-rings, with long pendants; Gold Beads; a large lump of melted Gold, 
Depth, 30 ft.) with traces of Charcoal in it, and a bronze Battle-axe. (Nearly 3:5 actual size. Depth, 30 ft.) 





of lancet form, in precisely the same way as those of the merth dvadéopn, 
No. 687, with the sole difference that the leaves are here larger. А large 
double leaf of lancet form is suspended at the end of each chain. The 
length of each of these ear-rings with the pendants is 10 in. 
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The necklace No. 824 consists of 70 quadrangular gold beads. The 
large gold beads, Nos. 825 and 826, are in the form of whorls. Мо. 827 is 
a lump of melted gold weighing 97:30 grammes, or a little less than 3 oz. 
troy. Several pieces of charcoal are visible in it: a large one is seen in front. 
No. 828 is a bronze battle-axe, similar to those we have passed in review.* 
The thieves asserted that they had found the battle-axe together with one 
of the treasures. No. 829 is a gold bracelet, З in. in diameter ; it is merely 
bent together. At the place where the two ends join is a soldered plate 
of oval form, decorated with incised linear patterns. Nos. 830 and 831 
are two ear-rings in the form of serpents; they are hollow, and have been 
punched out of thin plates of gold and soldered. On the thick end was 
soldered a thick quadrangular bead, and on it à grain of gold in the form 
of a button. On the upper and lower parts three rows of small holes were 
punched, into which were soldered small grains of gold; to the thinner 
end of the serpents was soldered the ear-ring proper. Nos. 832 and 833 


No. 832. No, 833. 
m 





No. 829. Bracelet of Gold, with an ornamented 
oval plate. (3:4 actual size. Depth, 30 16.) 


No. 831. 





Nos. 830, 831. Gold Ear-rings, in the form of serpents, Nos. 832, 833. Pendants of Gold. (3:4 actual 
(3:4 actual size. Depth, 30 ft.) size. Depth, 30 ft, 


are gold pendants, consisting alternately of leaves and chains made in 
the same manner as those of Nos. 685 and 686, which we have explained 
above (pp. 455, 456). At the end of each is suspended a figure similar 
in shape to those of No. 687 (p. 457). As already stated, there are four 
of these pendants or hangings. à; 

Both thieves coneur in their statement that the other part of the 
treasures, which was melted down, contained, amongst other jewels, a pair 





1 See Nos. 806-809. 
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of golden ear-rings with long pendants, like Nos. 822 and 823, and a very 
large round plate of gold with most curious signs engraved on it. The 
loss of this latter object grieves me more than anything else. 

Of gold ear-rings of an identical shape with those figured under Nos. 
830 and 821, I found one at a depth of 30 ft. in a large bundle of 25 silver 
bracelets, which were cemented together by the chloride of silver: this 
bundle eontainod also 4 or 5 ear-rings of electrum, in form like Nos. 
752 to 764. 

The pretty golden hair or breast pins, Nos. 834 and 849 (p. 480)? were 
found by me in my north-western trench, at a depth of from 46 to 48 ft., 
exactly 16 ft. below the 
great Hellenie wall attri- 
buted to Lysimachus. The 
stratum of the third, the 
burnt city reaches at this 
point much deeper than 
usual, and the two brooches 
certainly belong to it. 
No. 834 is 3 in. long and 
very massive, consisting, 
according to Mr. Carlo 
Giuliano, of gold 23 carats 
fine. It is ornamented with 
a quadrangular plate of 
gold, 14 in. long and 0'7 in. 
broad, the lower side of 
which is soldered on a 
band of gold, which has 

been turned at both ends 
Nos. 834, e MD ^ actual size. imio spirals with 7 wind- 
ings. On the top has been 
soldered another flat gold band, on which again are soldered 6 vases of 
solid gold, each with 2 handles, placed in such a way that each vase 
is turned with one handle towards the front; the covers of these vases 
are circular. The surface of the plate is divided by five vertical flat 
bands, soldered on it, into four vertical fields, each of which is filled up 
with a spiral ornament made of thin gold wire and soldered on. These 
ornaments are identical with those found by me in the third royal tomb 
at Mycenae; but to enhance the beauty of this ornamentation the 
Trojan goldsmith, or whosoever may have been the maker of this brooch, 
has taken care to represent the spirals in two columns with their heads 
upwards, and in two others head downwards. The 6 little gold vases 
have exactly the shape of the terra-cotta vase No. 261, if we suppose 
its three feet removed. 


I found the other gold brooch, No. 849, hardly 1 ft. distant from 


No. 835. 








5 I am obliged occasionally to refer the reader to other pages on account of the grouping of the 
cuts according to the taste of the engraver. 5 See my Mycenac, р. 196, Nos. 295, 296. 
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No. 834; it is somewhat longer, but lighter and simpler. Its upper 
end is ornamented with a solid gold ball, both below and above which is 
a spiral decoration, precisely like a Mycenean ornament, with the sole 
difference that here each spiral has only four turns. The top ends in 


No. 838. 


No, 842. 


ny 






No. 844. 
m 






No. 846. 


Мов, 836-850. Gold Ornaments: Beads for Necklaces, Ear-rings, Ear-rings with pendants, Hair-rings, and Brooches. 
(About 3:4 actual size. Depth, about 26 to 23 ft.) 





an object which has a large flat cover, and looks much like a screw; but 
on closer examination we find that it is merely ornamented all round 
with six horizontal parallel incisions. 





7 See my Mycenae, p. 196, No. 295. 
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Another treasure was found by me on the 21st October, 1878, at a 
depth of 26 ft. 5 in. in the presence of seven officers of H.M.S. Monarch, 
to the north-east of the royal house (in the place marked r on Plan L), in 
a chamber of the buildings which may have been its dependencies. It was 
in a broken wheel-made vessel of terra-cotta, containing a good deal of 
powder, chiefly snow-white, but here and there bluish, which lay in an 
oblique position, about 3 ft. above the floor, and must have fallen from an 
upper storey. The jewels consisted of 20 gold ear-rings, of which 16 
are precisely similar to those found in the large treasure, which are repre- 
sented under Nos. 694 and 695. The other 4 ear-rings, of which No. 840 
is one, are similar in form to those given under Nos. 830 and 831. 
There were also 4 very pretty gold ornaments, of which I represent 
3 under Nos. 836, 838, 858. Precisely similar gold ornaments were found 
by me in the third royal sepulchre at Mycenae? They must have been 
used for necklaces, as they have in the middle a long tubular hole. They 
were made in the following manner : — То each end of a small gold tube 
were soldered two thin gold wires, which were on either side turned five 
times round, and the spirals thus formed were soldered together, the 
outside twist of each being also soldered to the tube. Of the like pattern 
is the gold hairpin No. 848, from the top of which runs out on either side 
a gold wire, forming spirals with 4 turns. Of a similar pattern is 
another gold hairpin, No. 850, the top of which is ornamented with a 
solid gold ball, and with spirals on both sides: on the ball is soldered 
a piece of round gold wire, covered with a round plate, so that the object 
resembles a bottle. 

There was also found a very large quantity of gold beads of the various 
shapes represented under Nos. 851 and 854-858, as well as of those 


No. 851. No. 853. No. 852. 





Nos. 851-853. Objects of Gold and Cornelian for necklaces. 
(About 3:4 actual size, Depth, 26 to 28 ft.) 


found in the large Treasure and represented under Nos. 708-738 (p. 460). 
The shape of the buttons on the necklace No. 858, of which Nos. 859 
and 860 are two separate specimens, were found here for the first time. 
They are made of gold plate, hammered out in the shape of a boss, and 





8 See my Mycenac, р. 196, Nos. 297, 299. 
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in the centre of the hollow an ear is soldered; the row of dots is of 
punched work. То this treasure belonged also the bracelets of electrum, 
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Nos. 861 and 862. The former is composed of three turns ; it is 0°16 in. 
thick, and so small that it could only fit a child's arm. То this bracelet 
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one of the gold ear-rings had been fused in the great conflagration, as 
well as a large number of the gold beads, and parts of a necklace of 





Nos. 861, 862, Two Bracelets of Electrum, to one of which a large number of silver riugs and gold beads, also a gold 
ear-ring, were fused in the conflagration, and have been firmly attached together by the cementing agency of 
the chloride of silver, (3:4 actual size. Depth, 28 ft.) 

small silver rings, which are also cemented together by the chloride of 

silver; all these objects form, as it were, one solid mass with the bracelet. 

The little treasure further contained 11 silver ear-rings of the same 
form as Nos. 694, 695 (p. 460), and 754-764 (p. 462), except one which 
resembles a pair of tongs. This latter is attached by the chloride of silver 
to another silver ear-ring, and to two gold beads. Of the other silver ear- 
rings also, four are cemented together by the chloride in one packet, and 

three in another. There are, besides, 20 parts of necklaces, like Nos. 863 


No. 863. 
No. 864. 


No. 865. 


No. 865. A Hairpin of Electrum., - 
(Actual size.) 





Nos, 863, 564. Parts of Necklaces, consisting of innumerable silver rings 
cemented together by the chloride of silver and strung on sticks of ivory. 
(3:4 actual size. Depth, 28 ft.) 


and 864, consisting of innumerable silver rings, each 0:28 in. in diameter, 
which are stuck together by the cementing action of the chloride. They 
are strung on pieces of a substance which I believe to be ivory, and 
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my lamented friend Dr. Edward Moss (in 1878 of H.M.S. Research) fully 
confirmed this. All the parts of necklaces form curves, and seem to have 
retained the shape they had when in use. In one instance two of these 
parts of necklaces are cemented together by means of a silver ear-ring. 
І further counted 158 similar silver rings, either single or joined by the 
chloride. In a like manner there were also many parts of necklaces 
composed of silver beads, cemented together by the chloride, to which are 
attached numerous gold beads. I further mention a cylindrical bar of 
electrum, 1-9th in. long, as well as a hairpin of the same metal, which I 
represent under No. 865: it has nearly the common form of the bronze 
brooches, being in the form of a nail with a globular head. 

To the west of the gate visitors see the longest wall of the house of 
the king or town-chief. It runs parallel with the great city wall (see 
Plan I., of Troy), and is 53 ft. 41р. long and 4 ft. 4in. high. Near the 
north-western extremity of this wall, and just 3 ft. above the ground,’ 
I found in a layer of grey ashes two more small treasures, both contained 
in broken hand-made terra-cotta vases, with a good deal of the same white 
powder which I noticed in the other treasure. Of these vases, the one lay 
in an oblique, the other in a horizontal position, from which circumstance 
I conclude that both had fallen in the catastrophe from an upper part 
of the house; the orifices of the two nearly touched each other. The 
vase which lay in a horizontal position contained 6 round and 4 oval 
beads of cornelian, like those under No. 852 (p. 490); a flat plain gold 
frontlet, having at each end three perforations for stringing them together ; 
43 large globular gold beads, like those under No. 856 (p. 491), and innu- 
merable small gold beads of various shapes; the gold bar No. 866, with 
18 perforations, apparently for suspending ornaments, probably chains 
with pendants; a gold plate, ornamented with zigzag lines and crowns of 
tolerable intaglio-work, but, either by the action of the fire or by the 
hand of man, this plate has been folded together four or more times, 
and, as it is very thick, it is impossible to unfold it with the hand. 


No. 866. 





No. 866. Object of Gold for suspending ornaments. 
Nos. 867-872. Six Lumps of Gold. 
(3:4 actual size. Depth, 28 ft.) 


There were also large and small lumps of gold, Nos. 867, 868, 869, 870, and 
871; also a very large one, No. 872, which seems to have been inten- 





7 At the point marked ¢ on Plan I. 
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tionally melted into the shape of a bell: to this lump has been fused 
in the conflagration a good deal of silver, now turned into chloride. I 
have also to mention a nugget of silver, which latter has turned into 
chloride, to which are cemented ten gold beads of different forms; a 
long quadrangular gold wire, almost in the form of an ear-ring; 14 gold 
ear-rings of the common Trojan type, like Nos. 694, 695, 754-764; a 
gold ear-ring in the form of a serpent, like Nos. 840, 841 (p. 489); and a 
gold ear-ring in the shape of an inverted vase, to the mouth of which a 
gold wire with 21 windings is soldered (see No. 844). There was also a 
gold ear-ring with a plain pendant and two pointed ends, so that it could 
be put through the ear by either of them; further, a pretty gold ear- 
ring, in the shape of No. 817, formed of 14 gold wires, which had been 
bent over in the form of a basket and soldered together; the inner side 
had then been smoothed and polished. On one of the external sides it 
is ornamented with one row, on the other with two rows, of 5 rosettes, 
with one rosette at the top. To the lower part is soldered a small gold 
plate, ornamented with five triangles between two lines—all of intaglio- 
work; and below each triangle is a perforation: from each of these latter 
is suspended a gold chain, covered with 16 gold double leaves orna- 
mented with dots, and at the end of each chain hangs a gold ornament, 
much like a Trojan idol, but terminating in four leaves decorated with 
dots. This and all the other articles of gold and silver I can unfortunately 
only show as they are; for, except the spirals and rosettes, which occur 
frequently in Mycenae, and also abundantly in Assyria and Babylonia, 
nothing like these Trojan gold articles has been ever found elsewhere. 
Professor Sayce thinks the ornamentation with rosettes to have been 
invented in Babylonia, to have passed into the handiwork of the Phoeni- 
cians, and to have been brought by them to the West. 

I further mention an ear-ring of electrum, ornamented with a little 
crown, in which is fixed a pendant, apparently of silver, for it is much 
destroyed by the chloride; to this latter object have been cemented a 
silver ear-ring and innumerable silver beads: also a pendant of electrum, 
to which are attached numerous gold and silver beads: also about ten 
silver ear-rings, all cemented together by the chloride, and covered with 
gold beads, which likewise stick firmly to them; these ear-rings have the 
usual Trojan shape (see Nos. 694, 695, 754—764): also a gold dise with 
18 incisions. Close to the two vases with the jewels there lay embedded 
in the ashes a bronze battle-axe, 91 in. long, of the common Trojan shape 
(see Nos. 806-809 and 828), and two of those strange weapons repre- 
sented by Nos. 816 and 817 (p. 482). 

Only 3 ft. from this discovery, but on the house-wall itself, and at a 
depth of 26 ft. below the surface, there was found another and larger 
treasure of bronze weapons and gold Jewels :? these latter again more or less 
embedded in the same sort of white powder. The weapons consisted of two 
lance-heads, like Nos. 803 and 804, a knife like No. 964 (p. 506), and two 
small weapons like Nos. 816 and 817—all fused together in the conflagra- 


8 Contemporary Review, December 1878. 
2 The place where this treasure was found is marked s on Plan I. 
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tion ; further, a battle-axe, like those previously described ; also a broken 
copper vessel, with many gold beads cemented to the oxide on its surface. 
It contained the two heavy gold bracelets Nos. 873 and 874, each of which 
weighs nearly as much as 18 sovereigns, and is, according to Mr. Giuliano, 
of the fineness of 23 carats. They are almost an inch broad, and consist of 
a thick gold plate, which on No. 873 is piped with gold wire, on No. 874 


No. 813. 





No. 874. 





Nos. 873, 874. Gold Bracelets, found on the wall of the Royal House. (7:8 actual size, Depth, 26 ft.) 


with silver wire. The outside of the former is divided by four vertical rows 
of three rosettes in each, into four nearly equal fields, which are filled up 
by two rows of the spiral ornamentation which we see on the Mycenean 
jewels; and, to enhance the beauty of the bracelets, the primitive artist 
has taken eare to represent the ornament in one row with the head up- 
wards, and in the other with the head downwards. The one row contains 
8, the other 9, of such spiral ornaments ; there 1s, besides, a vertical row of 
four of them, and thus all round the bracelet there are 72 such ornaments, 
made of gold wire and soldered on the plate. The ornamentation of the 
other bracelet, No. 874, is almost identical with this, the only difference 
being that, instead of rosettes, the vertical columns are filled with beads. 
These vertical columns, of which 5 are to the right of the spectator, 4 to 
the left, and another 4 on the other side, are bordered by vertical gold 
wires soldered to the plate of the bracelet. In each central column there 
is a border of double wires. Each of these vertical columns has 8 rings, 
except one which has only 7; thus they contain 103 rings altogether. 
The number of spiral ornaments is 54, there being 18 in each field. I may 
also mention large lumps of melted gold, one of which is similar to the 
gold nuggets found in mines; also a lump of gold, evidently cut from a 
bar, similar to Nos. 869 and 870. 

Together with these objects was found the lower half of one of those 
large Trojan goblets of terra-cotta with two handles (дета аификтеХМа), 








10 See my Mycenae, p. 196, No. 295. 
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from which 16 bars of gold protruded, each being 4'33 in. long, and 
having from 52 to 60 horizontal incisions. 
I represent here under Nos. 875-877 three of these gold bars. I 
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Nos. 875-877. Three Bars of Gold, with 52 to 60 horizontal incisions. (About 7:8 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 


again ask, if the 6 blades of pure silver (Nos. 787—792) are not Homeric 
talents, have we to recognize the latter in these 16 gold bars? Professor 
Hoberts, of the Royal Mint, who kindly analysed a portion of one of 
them, writes to me the following note on the subject :— 

* À very small portion cut from the end of one of the gold rods was 
scraped clean and submitted to analysis, the weight of metal examined 
being 2:536 grains. It was found to contain 65°10 per cent. of gold and 
33:42 per cent. of silver, together with minute traces of lead, copper, and 
iron, but the amount of these metals collectively does not exceed 1:5 per 
cent. The alloy of which the talent is composed is, therefore, electrum." 

Having pulled these 16 bars out of the goblet, I found below them two 
pairs of very heavy gold ear-rings, of which I have represented one pair 
under Nos. 842 and 843 (p. 489). Each of them is made of 40 gold wires, 
soldered together, beaten round, and cut out in the upper part, so as to 
have the shape of a crown, in the middle of which was soldered the hook or 
ear-ring proper, at first flat and ornamented with vertical incisions, and 
tapering gradually to the point. On the inner side the wires were polished 
toa smooth surface ; on the outer side of each ear-ring basket were soldered 
four rows of 7 rosettes, making in all 28 rosettes on each, except on one 
of them, which has only 27. To render the ear-rings more solid, a gold 
wire, which may be easily discerned in places where it is detached, was 
soldered all round the edges. To the lower part of each basket were 
soldered two gold plates: on that in front we see, between an upper 
border of two flat gold stripes and a lower one of a very narrow stripe, à 
row of 18 beads soldered into grooves; the other gold plate is not orna- 
mented, as it was on the side of the head. То each of these plates are 
fastened 8 rings, made of double gold wire, so that, as there are 16 rings, 
wemay with all probability suppose that to each of these ear-rings were 
suspended 16 chains, which must, however, have been strung on thread, 
because they have disappeared; but the many hundreds of gold beads 
which have remained are silent witnesses to their splendour. The beads 
are either quadrangular and ornamented with incisions, like those shown 
at No. 855, or of round or oval form, like No. 857 or No. 721; or they 
consist of long and very thin rings, like Nos. 894-897. 

I represent the other pair of ear-rings under Nos. 881 and 882. 
Both were made of gold plate, to either side of which were soldered 13 
gold wires; then the whole was turned round into the form of a basket, 
ihe hook or ear-ring proper being soldered on the top in the middle, and 
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decorated at its lower end with 20 beads soldered into grooves. Each 
side of both ear-rings was then decorated with 5 rows of 25 beads, soldered 
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Nos. 818-900. Three Rings for fastening and ornamenting the.tresses or locks of hair, four richly ornamented 
Ear-rings, and Beads for pendants aud necklaces—all of guld. (3:4 actual size, Depth, 26 to 33 ft.) 


into grooves, between 6 borders of double horizontal wires: thus there 
were in all, on both sides of each ear-ring, 270 beads. Very simple 
linear patterns are incised on both sides of the plate in the middle, 
as well as on the plate soldered below: in this latter there are 5 holes 
for suspending ornaments. M. Alessandro Castellani thinks that “the 
primitive goldsmiths imitated the types of the Diademiae, the pseudo- 
Diademiae, and the family of Echinae, covered as these aquatic creatures 
are with a variety of lines and raised points. It is natural that artistic 
decoration should derive its elements from surrounding nature," 

Mr. Giuliano estimates the fineness of these two pairs of ear-rings to 
be 23 carats. But the gold beads are of different degrees of fineness ; 
Mr. Giuliano considers some to be 20, others 18 or only 16 carats fine. 
This agrees with the analysis made by Prof. Roberts, who writes to me: 
** 0:0910 gramme of gold beads were found by assay to contain 61:91 per 
cent. of gold. A single bead, weighing 0:0090 gramme, of richer colour 
than the rest, contained 75:8 per cent. of gold. The standard of these 
beads varies, therefore, from 16 to 18 carats. In all the beads submitted 
io me the colour of the surface of the metal appears to have been brought 
out by artificial means, and it may be well to remember that the Japanese, 





n Alessandro Castellani, at the German Archeological Institute in Rome, Jan. 3, 1879. 
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who employ an interesting series of gold alloys, use plum-juice vinegar 
for this purpose." | a 

There were further found in this treasure 9 simpler gold ear-rings, 
one of which, No. 837 (p. 489), is ornamented with four rows of two 
spirals in each, resembling those on the second Mycenean tombstone 
Another, No. 879 (p. 497), has a pendant in the shape of a bell-clapper. 
Three others have the usual Trojan form of Nos. 694, 695, and 754—764, 
The remaining four, of which I represent two under Nos. 878 and 880, are 
merely spirals with two twists, and, on closer inspection, I find both 
extremities of them far too thick to be put into the lobe of the ear. 
They must, therefore, have been used for holding together the locks of 
the hair, and they may, in my opinion, perfectly explain the passage in 
Homer: *Dabbled with blood were his locks, which might vie with the 
Graces, and the braids twined with gold and silver."? І suppose the 
eurious ring No. 879, which has no point, could also not have been any- 
thing else but an ornament of the hair. 

I further collected from the Treasure two gold bars like No. 866, the 
one with 18, the other with 20 perforations for suspending ornaments; 
also 45 gold buttons of a semi-globular form, like those marked Nos. 858, 
859, 860, with an ear in the hollow and a border decorated with 25 dots 
of punched work; also a small plain hairpin, like No. 865, but with an 
octagonal head. 

I have still to mention another smaller discovery of gold, made by 
me in November 1878,in my excavation on the north side of the hill, 
exactly at the north-east corner of the brick wall? It consisted merely of 
a pair of heavy massive ear-rings, like No. 841, in the shape of a serpent 
decorated with three rows of beads soldered into grooves, a small object 
of silver with six perforations, and a silver plate of oval form measuring 
2:4 in. in its broadest part: its length cannot be well determined, as it 
has been folded in the fire and both ends are bent over, but it appears 
to have been about 5in. long. Together with these objects were found 
hundreds of gold beads, among which are many in the form of leaves, 
like No. 912, with tubular holes in the middle. Finally, I have to record 
the finding of the pretty gold hairpin, No. 835 (p. 488), which exhibits 
on each side a rosette with eleven flower-petals; but this round part with 
the two rosettes consists of two distinct gold dises with no punched work. 
They were made in the following way:—A small semi-globular gold 
plate was soldered in the centre, and around it a border of gold wire; 
then the leaves were formed of gold wire and soldered on symmetrically. 
When the two dises had been thus decorated, they were joined by a 
broad flat gold band, which projects slightly over both of them. Then 
this double dise was soldered on the long pin, the upper part of which is 
decorated with incisions. The pin was then stuck through a flat gold 
band, which was soldered on both sides of the double disc, and coiled at 
both ends into a spiral with three turns. The pin was further pierced 





1 See my Mycenae, p. 81, No. 140. 3 See Plan I. (of Troy) and Sectional Plan 
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through a small gold disc, which we see soldered below the gold band. 
Lastly, a gold band was soldered on the top of the disc, and turned on 


either side into spirals of five turns. 


T have further to mention among the discoveries of 1878 the remark- 
able silver dagger, No. 901, which was discovered in the royal house at a 


depth of 28 ft. The good preservation of this object, its 
horizontal lines and its black colour, would lead any one 
to believe that it was of meteoric iron, But Professor 
Roberts of the Royal Mint, who scraped off a little of 
the thin black layer with which the dagger is covered 
and analysed it, proved it to be chloride of silver. I may 
also state that the metal below the black layer is per- 
fectly white; there can, therefore, be no doubt that 
Professor Roberts’s analysis is correct, and that we have 
here a silver and not an iron dagger. 

Mr. Gladstone thinks the silver dagger must have 
been a ceremonial weapon. It is 6 in. long, double-edged, 
and pretty sharp. Near the lower end of the blade are 
two openings, 0:53 in. long and 0:12 in. broad, which 
have probably been made only for the sake of ornament. 
The end of the long handle is bent round at a right 
angle, which proves that it has been cased in wood; 
it can hardly have been cased in ivory, as all the ivory 
I found in the burnt city is so well preserved. I have 
to add that this silver dagger has 
precisely the form of the daggers 
found in the large Treasure (see 
Nos. 811-814). We may probably 
recognize another ceremonial weapon 
in the gold arrow-head, No. 902, 
which was found on the plateau of 

the two large walls (the Tower). 
SD esf sinite Of precious metals, I also dis- 
zur o e covered two small treasures during 
size. Depth, 26 ft.) my excavations in 1879. The first 
of these was found in April, on the 
north side of the hill, about 66 ft. outside the brick 
city wall (see Plan L, of Troy, the place marked na), 
at a depth of only 13 ft. below the surface; it lay on 
a fallen house-wall, and had probably dropped from an 
upper storey. As explained in the preceding pages, the 
stratum of the third, the burnt city does not always 
oceur at the.same depth below the surface: within the 
precincts of the burnt city it is generally reached at a 
depth of 23 ft., but, for reasons before explained, it is 
also struck immediately below the foundations of the 








No.901. Dagger of 
Silver, probably a cere- 
monial weapon. 


(Actual size. 
Depth, 28 ft.) 


Temple of Athené; and, on the north-east and east sides, outside the 
brick wall of the burnt city, it generally occurs at so small a depth as 
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19ft. Visitors will have no difficulty in convincing themselves of this 
fact in my trenches. At all events, this appears to be confirmed by the 
shape of the gold ornaments contained in this small treasure, all of 
which are perfectly similar to those found in the treasures discovered 
near the royal house in the city proper, except the gold discs Nos. 908 
and 904, of which three were found, and which now occurred here for 
the first time. But similar gold dises were abundant in the royal 
sepulehres of Mycenae ; where, in the third tomb alone, I collected 701 of 
them.* Мо. 903 represents a pretty star flower within a small border, and 
we see a similar one in No. 904 within a treble border, all in repoussé- 
work. It is difficult to 
explain how the Trojans 
produced such patterns. 
Mr. Giuliano thinks 
with Mr. Landerer that 
the gold plate was laid 
on a block of lead and 
the ornamentation ham- 
mered or pressed into 
it. In the treasure was 
also the gold breast or- 
nament No. 905, which 
is 18 in. long. The 
upper part, in the form 
of a basket, is 1'8 in. 
long and li in. broad; 
ib consists of twenty- 
five gold wires, which 
were beaten flat, sol- 
dered together, bent 
over, and joined by 
means of a small gold 
plate, 0°12 in. broad, 
and of two gold pins; 
to the upper border 
were soldered two gold 
hooks, 25 in. long. One 
i 33 side of the gold basket 
No.905. Gold Ornam n. probably ig ornamented. with 
(\:4actual size. Depth, 1st) three rows of eleven 
gold rings, and two 

more such rings are seen on the lower part of the hooks. All these 
rings were filled up with a substance like white glass, which seems 
to have once had another colour, and may probably have been blue. 
At the lower end is soldered a gold plate, with ten holes, from which 
ten chains hang down, consisting of double rings of gold wire, and on 





No. 904, 





Nos. 903, 904. Discs of Gold-leaf, rii hly 
ornamented. (About half actual size. 
Depth, 13 ft.) 








4 See my Mycenae, рр. 165-172. 
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each link is fixed a leaf of gold, 0:2 in. in diameter. Each gold chain 
has 155 such links and 155 such leaves, and there are, consequently, 


911 912 


913 914 915 


916 














Nos. 906-920, Ear-rings, Bracelet, Fillet, Beads for necklaces, Ear-ring with pendant, all of gold. 
(3:4 actual size. Depth, 26 to 33ft.) 
1550 double rings or links, and 1550 leaves. At the end of each chain 
1s suspended a gold idol of the usual form, with two eyes well indicated. 
This ornament had not come under the notice of the labourers, and, with 
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other débris, it had been put on the wheelbarrow to be shot over the 
incline; but it was discovered by the keen eye of Professor Virchow, 
who lifted it from the wheelbarrow and saved it from certain destruction. 
There were also found the fragments of seven much larger gold idols. 

Another treasure was found by me, in the presence of M. Burnouf and 
Professor Virchow, at a depth of 33 ft. below the surface 
(in the place marked v to the north of the place marked A 
on Plan L, of Troy), on the slope of the great Trojan 
wall, elose to the house of the ancient town-chief or king, 
and close to the spot where the large Treasure was found 
in 1873. It consisted of two gold ear-rings, of which 
I represent one under No. 920. Both have the usual 
basket form, and are ornamented with three rosettes. 
To the basket is soldered a gold plate, ornamented with 
very simple incised linear patterns. То this gold plate 
are fixed, on the one ear-ring five, on the other only four, 
gold rings; from which are suspended gold chains covered 
with leaves. 

I further mention the very large gold ear-rings of 
the common form, Nos. 906 and 907, of which the latter 
is ornamented with three rosettes : 
—another gold ear-ring, just like 
No. 920, but without pendants :— 
two more small gold ear-rings of 
the usual form, of which I repre- 
sent one under No, 910:—a small 
gold ring, like Nos. 878 and 880, 
for holding the hair locks or braids: 
—one plain gold fillet, 21 1р. long, 
which I represent under No. 921; 
it has at one extremity three per- 
forations, and on the other one per- No, 922. six Silver Ear-rings, 
foration, for fastening it round the . 19101 eee ву Шо со. 


' menting action of the chloride 
head:—nine gold ornaments with  °frilver, many gold beads 
A sticking to them. (Half ac- 
four spirals, like Nos. 836 and 838; њиве, Depth, 28 ft.) 
and some smaller ones of the same 
kind, like No. 909. Similar ornaments are very abundant 
: i in the royal tombs of Mycenae.° 
No. 921. Fillet of This treasure further contained two very large and 
oom hex heavy gold bracelets, of which I represent one under 
No. 918. It consists of а very thick round gold rod, 
having at one extremity only an ornament in the form of a flower- 
button. In the treasure were also hundreds of gold beads, in the form 
of rings or leaves, with a tubular hole, like Nos. 911-916, and 885-899; 
the six silver ear-rings, No. 922, which are fastened together by the 
cementing action of the chloride of silver, and to which also many gold 
beads are stuck; and the large silver spoon, No. 923, of good repoussé- 








5 See my Mycenac, No. 297. 
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work. Like the shield, No. 799, this spoon has in the centre a large navel- 
like boss (ó4$aXós), surrounded by a furrow (айлаё) and by a projecting 
border. The handle has a floral orna- 
mentation in intaglio; its end is per- 
forated, and has a large ring for sus- 
pension. The large size of this spoon, 
and particularly its boss, make it pro- 
bable that it had a sacred use, and was 
employed for libations. Further, the 
treasure contained the pretty gold fillet, 
No. 919, which has two perforations at 
each end. It is decorated, in punched 
work, with a border of dots, 9 double 
concentric circles, and 27 vertical rows 
of dots. There were also found nine 
gold ear-rings of the shape represented 
by No. 917, which had never yet occurred 
except of silver (see No. 122, p. 250). 
They have the form of a primitive boat, 
and consist of simple gold plate. The 
two ends are turned round in the form 
of spirals, and by the holes of the latter 
they were suspended in the ear by means 
of a thin gold wire. Each of these 
boat-like ear-rings is ornamented with н Ку. 
21 dots made with the punch. There E GM dp И 
are gold ear-rings similar to these in po p WEE S prie ens 
the gold room of the British Museum, 

but I could not find out where they came from. 

I have further to mention gold rings with a spiral ornamentation like 
No. 839 and No. 845, the thick ends of which can leave no doubt that 
they served to fasten and ornament the hair-tresses. Also plain ear-rings 
like No. 846, and ear-rings in the form of a serpent, with a granular orna- 
mentation like Nos. 883 and 884. 

Among the gold objects found I have finally to mention the pretty 
eagle, which I represent in three different positions, under Nos. 924, 925, 
926. Its form resembles a pigeon, but the head is decidedly that of an 
. eagle. It is nearly 2in. long and 12 in. broad; the tail has a breadth and 
length of 0-Gin. It is made of two gold plates joined by two gold pins, 
and presents an example of pretty good repoussé-work. In the lower part 
of the hollow belly (see No. 925) is a round hole, which makes it likely 
that the eagle was fixed on an object of wood. The upper side is 
ornamented with linear patterns of intaglio-work; the wings and tail 
have also an incised decoration on the reverse side. The ornamentation 
of the wings reminds us of that of the double-headed eagle in the Hittite 
sculptures of Boghaz Kioi and Eyuk. 

















5 This is the only instance at Troy in which we see metal plates mof soldered, but joined 
with pins. 
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Мо. 924 


























Nos. 924-920. 





vagle of Gold, (7:8 actual 


At a depth of from 30 to 33 ft., immediately to the east of the royal 
house, was found the remarkable bronze dagger, No. 927, which is 


No.:927.. Dagger of 
Bronze; with a hilt 
in the form of a cow 
with long horns. 
(Half actual size. 
Depth, 30 to 33 ft.) 





82 in. long, very well preserved, and of a dark grey 
colour, just like iron. The blade is 4:2 in. long, and 
nearly 1} in. wide at its thickest part. The handle is 
quadrangular, and is decorated with incised triangles, 
which makes it probable that it was not cased in wood. 
The end of the handle is ornamented with a couchant 
cow or ox with long horns. I hold with Mr. Gladstone 
that this also was a ceremonial dagger, as, on account 
of the cow, it seems too unhandy to have served for 
common use. By the cementing power of the chloride 
of copper there stick to this dagger five glass beads, 
which are now white, but which have apparently once 
been blue. Most certainly these glass beads have never 
served as ornaments of the dagger; they can only have 
come in contact with it accidentally: but their presence 
seems to prove that they were in general use here. But 
were they imported by the Phoenicians or home-made ? 

Under Nos. 928-930, 934-936, 940, 941, and 945, 
I represent some of the common bronze pins or brooches, 
which are found in large quantities in the burnt city, 
and also frequently in all the other pre-historic cities of 
Hissarlik; they have a globular head, and were in use 
before the invention of the fibula. Nos. 939, 947, and 
951 are similar; the only difference is, that the head is 
here turned in the form of a spiral; but this is hardly 
visible, owing to the oxide or carbonate of copper with 
which the brooches are covered. No. 932 is a brooch 
with a double spiral. 

Nos. 931, 933, 942, 944, and 946 are primitive arrow- 
heads of bronze or copper. Мо. 937 is a fish-hook ; 
No. 938, a curious object of lead in the form of an ear- 
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ring, but, being far too thick to be stuck into the ear, it very probably 
served to fasten and ornament the hair. Nos. 943, 948, and 949 are 





Nos. 928-953. Primitive Brooches, Arrow-heads, a Punch, Rings, &c. of Bronze. (About half actual size. 
Depth, 24 to 32 ft.) 


rings; No. 952 is a needle, and No. 953 a.punch of bronze. Nos. 954 
and 956 are bronze knives; in the handle of the former may be seen one, 


No. 954. No. 955. 





No. 956, 





No, 957. 





Nos.954-957. Knives, Arrow-head, and Lance-head of Bronze. (Half actual size. Depth, 22 to 32 ft.) 


in that of the latter two round heads of the pins by means of which the 
handles were fixed in the wooden casing. 
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No. 955 is the only bronze arrow-head with barbs ever found by me 
in this third, the burnt city, all the other arrow-heads being of the shape 
described before. But that similarly shaped arrow-heads were in use, 
though without barbs, seems also to be proved by the mould No. 604, 
which has the forms for casting them. 

No. 957 is another lance-head of bronze. In its handle may be seen 
two pin-heads, by which it was fastened to the shaft. No. 958 is a bronze 
battle-axe, with a perforation for the handle. Only four were found by 
me of the like shape, and all of them in the burnt city. Similar 
battle-axes of bronze have been found on the Island of Sardinia, and are 
preserved in the Museum of Cagliari? Numerous battle-axes of a similar 





Nos. 958-964. A Battle-axe perforated in the middle, two common Battle-axes, three Knives, and another 
instrument—all of bronze, (1: 6 actual size, Depth, 23 to 33 ft.) 


shape, but of pure copper, were found in Hungary. Nos. 959 and 960 
represent two more of the bronze battle-axes of the common Trojan shape. 
Nos. 961, 962, and 964 are bronze knives; No. 963, a pointed implement 
of bronze. 

Under Nos. 965 and 966 I represent two bronze knives of a 
remarkable form; both run out into a spiral No. 965, which is 
single-edged, has evidently had its handle encased in wood; No. 966 
is double-edged: the singulor shape of its handle makes it hardly 
possible that it can have been cased in wood. Mr. Basil Cooper calls 
my attention to the exact Egyptian type in the form of these two 
knives. I represent under No. 967 one more one-edged knife of the 
common form. The Trojan knives had in no instance the shape of our 
present pocket-knives ; they were much longer, had handles of wood, and 
were worn attached to the belt, as we see in Homer. 

No. 968 is again a bronze lance; in its lower end may be seen the 





6 See Vincenzo Crespi, I Museo d Antichità di préhistorique des Musées de Province et des Collec- 
Cagliari; Cagliari, 1872, Pl. ii. Nos. 4, 5, 6. On tionsparticuliéresde la Hongrie, Buda-Pesth, 1876, 
the same plate we also see represented, under рр. 139,.140, Nos. 146, 150, 152; and Joseph. 
No. 7, a mould, with a bed for casting a similar Hampel, Antiquités préhistoriques de la Hongrie, 
battle-axe. i Esztergom, 1876, Pl. vii. Nos. 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 

7 See Joseph Hampel, Catalogue de Exposition 14, 15. 
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holes for the pins by which it was fastened in the sháft. It was picked 
up by the side of one of the two entire skeletons of men, which I found in 
the room of a house to the east of the plateau of the Tower, immediately 


966 





Nos. 965-967. Three Bronze Knives, of which two are of a very remarkable form. 
No. 965. Actual size. Depth,24ft. Мо. 966. Actual size. Depth, 24ft. No. 967. 2:3 actual size. Depth, 23ft. 


to the north of the nine jars (see Plan L, of Troy, the place marked e s), 
and which appear to be those of warriors, as they had helmets on their 
heads. One of the skulls was fractured, the other was uninjured; but 


















































































































































































































































Мо. 968. Bronze Lance of a Trojan Warrior, found beside his Ske'eton. (Half actual size. Depth, 23 ft.) 


this latter was also fractured on its way to London. Professor Virchow, 
who kindly recomposed both skulls and made the accompanying excellent 
geometrical drawings of them (Nos. 969-972 and Nos. 973-976), has sent 
me the following interesting note. 
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“DIMENSIONS OF THE Two Sxvtis (тч МпдлмЁтвкз). 














Nos. 969-972. Nos. 973-976. 

Length of the skull LÍ tes coc oc 193 і 191 
Greatest breadth of the skull ... Oo Gne 1392-5? 141 
Auricular height ... “со ceo m "Tm 110 110 
Breadth of the frontal bone at its base... 5 90 99 
Height of the face mae Dco m "T 104-5 106 
Breadth 5 550 "m an oe — 89 
a of lower jaw... an Tem sis 88? 77 
Orbit, height s e Ши" = 30 
» breadth ... sie "RO oon eae — 38 
Nose, height ceo Oo eas T bor 47? 49 
a Ое —... 555 бес bác Gn 23 26 
Heightof the alveolar apophysis of the upper jaw 15 16 
Horizontal cireumference of the skull... Bs. 521 537 











* From which the following indices may further be calculated : 








Nos. 969-972. Nos. 973-976. 
Longitudinal index m eno ee E 68:6 78-8 
Auricular iudex ... beo обо cob zh 56-9 57:5 
Nasal index oco coc an Bo cod 48:9 53-0 
Orbital index Dac vec Tr vee ben — 78:9 











Nos, 969-972. Professor Virchow's geometrical drawing of the skull of one of the two warriors found, with helmets 
on their heads and a lance-head, in the room of a house of the burnt city. (Depth, about 26ft.) The defi- 
ciencies replaced by gypsum are indicated by oblique lines. 
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“ The skull Nos. 969-972 is evidently that of a male; judging from 
the good preservation of the teeth-crowns, it belongs to a young man, 
who, however, has had time to wear deeply down the edges of the incisors. 
The forehead is broad ; the glabella moderately deepened. The vertical 
curve (curve of the vertex) is long and well shaped, with a rapid falling 
off of the occiput, which for the rest is rounded; lambdoidal suture ser- 
rated. The eyebrow projections are strongly developed; maxillary bones 
quite orthognathous; the chin projecting, broad and angular. The middle 
of the lower jawbone above the chin is inflected; the upper alveolar pro- 
cess very low. The upper part of the nose is narrow, the spine much deve- 
loped. The face is somewhat coarse and narrow, with deep Fossae caninae, 





Nos. 973-976. Professor Virchow's geometrical drawing of the skull of the other of the two warriors found, with 
helmets on their heads and a lance-head, in the room of a house of the burnt city. (Depth, about 26ft.) The 
deficiencies replaced by gypsum are indicated by oblique lines. 


“The skull Nos. 973-976 is probably that of a young man, though it 
has a very delicate appearance. The superciliary arches are slight; the 
frontal and parietal tubera distinct, but not strongly protruding ; the 
teeth but little worn down. It is distinguished by a continuous frontal 
suture and prognathism pretty strongly developed. Though almost the 
whole occiput and the right side had to be artificially reconstructed, in 
consequence of which the uncertainty of the measuring is great, yet the 
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chief results may be considered as trustworthy. On the whole, the skull 
is narrow and high; its greatest height is two finger-breadths behind the 
coronal suture. Owing to the restoration, it broadens perhaps more than 
is necessary towards the back and below. In the Norma temporalis it 
appears high and long. The face is moderately high; less coarse than 
the preceding, but not pretty. The nose appears to be broad; its back 
especially is somewhat flattened at its beginning. The eye-holes are low; 
the Fossae caninae deep; the incisors large; the alveolar apophysis of the 
upper jaw projects obliquely. The lower jaw is strong; the chin broad 
and projecting ; the alveolar part of the lower jaw is on the whole some- 
what bent forward; high processes; low coronoid apophysis. 

“While the two male skulls have many resemblances to each other, 
they are essentially distinguished from the female skull (No. 147). This 
is brachycephalic (index 82:5), while the two others are distinctly stamped 
dolichocephalic, with an index of 68:6 in the first, of 73:8 in the second. 
Probably their narrowness has been partly caused by the pressure of the 
masses of earth which lay upon them, and somewhat higher numbers 
ought to be taken; but this makes no difference in the contrast between 
the skulls. It is only in the prognathism that the skull Nos. 973-976 
approaches the female skull No. 147, whilst the strongly orthognathie 
skull Nos. 969-972 is in contrast with both. 

“The question whether all three skulls belong to the same people, 
is difficult to decide on account of such great differences. If the progna- 
thism is regarded as an ethnological criterion, then the conclusion must 
be that the male skull, Nos. 969-972, must belong to a people different 
from the other two. On the other hand, it is evident that the form 
of the skull indicates rather a relation between the two male skulls 
than between them and the female skull. It is true that the female sex 
inclines more to prognathism, and in many races the female calvaria 
appears shorter and broader than the male; but still the difference in the 
cephalic index (82° 5 – 78 '8=8 7) is so considerable that it cannot be 
referred to a mere difference of sex. Thus we are led naturally to the 
question, whether we have not here before us the remaing of a mixed race. 
In this respect it must not be overlooked that all three skulls present in 
a striking manner the appearance of the bones of a race in an advanced 
state of civilization. Nothing of the savage, nothing massive in the 
formation of the bones, no particularly strong development of the 
apophyses of the muscles and tendons, can be observed. All the parts 
have a smooth, fine, almost slender appearance. It is true that all 
three skulls have belonged to youthful persons, or at least to persons but 
little advanced in age, and many a protuberance would perhaps have been 
further developed had they grown older. But with savage races the 
bones acquire earlier a greater thickness and ruggedness, and it is there- 
fore most natural to infer that the ancient owners of these heads belonged 
to a settled people, who were acquainted with the arts of peace, and who, 
through intercourse with distant races, were more exposed to being 
mixed in blood. 

“ Of course these remarks сап only be offered with great reserve, as in 
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all three skulls decay had reached such a degree, that the recomposition of 
the fragments, partieularly of the face, by no means excludes the possi- 
bility of arbitrariness. Each of the two male skulls has, under my 
direction, been taken to pieces and reeomposed six or seven times; 
nevertheless I cannot say that I am satisfied with the result. But 
at last I have terminated the attempts at restoration, because, as large 
pieces are missing, a certain arbitrariness on the part of the restorer 
cannot be avoided ; besides, at least in the main points, it cannot be per- 
ceived that a fresh restoration would give an essentially different result. 
The dolichocephalism of the male and the brachycephalism of the female 
skulls would surely as little disappear as the orthognathism of the one 
and the prognathism of the two other skulls. 

“ Тһе temptation is very great to make further suppositions regarding 
the extraction of the individual persons and their social position. This 
temptation, I believe, I must resist, because our real knowledge of the 
craniology of ancient peoples is still on a very small scale. If it were 
correct that, as some authors suppose, the ancient Thracians, like the 
modern Albanians, were brachycephalie, we might perhaps connect with 
them the people represented by the brachycephalic head from Hissarlik. 
On the other hand, the dolichocephalism of Semites and Egyptians would 
permit us to go with our dolicephalie skulls from Hissarlik to so distant 
an origin. But if besides the skull index we take into consideration the 
entire formation of the head and the face of the dolichocephalic skulls, the 
idea that those men were members of the Aryan race is highly pleasing. 
Hence I believe the natural philosopher should stop in the face of these 
problems, and should abandon further investigation to the archeologist.” 

The skull Nos. 977, 978, which was found in the third, the burnt city, 
in a jar, together with ashes of animal matter, is, as Prof. Virchow 
informs me, that of a woman, probably of a * young maiden. Its type 
is a very characteristic female one: the bones are fine; the form is 
very pleasing. Corresponding to the pronounced dolichocephalie index 
of 71-3 (greatest length 188, greatest breadth 134 mm.), the Norma 
verticalis is long and oval; the Norma temporalis extended, with a long 
and somewhat flat vertex-curve. The auricular height is 111 mm.; 
according to this, the auricular index amounts to 57, which is a very low 
measure, In the same way the Lambda-angle is low and very obtuse; 
the forehead low, falling off distinctly and rapidly from the vertex-curve ; 
the orbital edges quite smooth. The Sutura frontalis is continuous. 
Compared with the other skulls, we find a great contrast to the female 
skull, No. 147, which is brachycephalic; but, on the other hand, а near 
approach to the two male skulls, especially to Nos. 969-972. There can, 
therefore, be no objection to join these three skulls in one group. In 
connection with this it is not without importance that the new skull, as 
well as the skull Nos. 973-976, has an open Sutura frontalis. 

* Regarding this skull, I can only repeat what I said of the first 
skulls; namely, that the bones give one the impression of a delicate, 
civilized, settled population. If this population were pre-eminently a 
dolichocephalic one, then we have the choice between Aryan, Semitic, and 
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perhaps Hamitie races. A definite decision on this point cannot yet 
be made from a purely anthropologieal point of view, but I may say 
that the last skull can hardly be distinguished in the midst of ancient 
Greek skulls." 





Nos, 977, 978. Skull found in a jar, together with ashes of animal matter, probably human ashes, at a depth of 23 ft. 


Professor Virchow kindly sent me also the following note on the 
skeleton of a foetus which was found in a vase in the third or burnt 
city : —“ This skeleton is very defective, because there are only a few frag- 
ments of the head, breast, pelvis, hands and feet. On the other hand, the 
upper and lower extremities as far as the hands and feet are pretty 


complete. Their bones give the following measurements :— 
mm. mm. 
“Os humeri . ; o 86 Os femoris . 5 . 97 
Ulna . . 5 ЗІ Tibia А : Я . 84 
Radius . 5 с о gil Fibula . 5 3 . 33 


“Tt may, therefore, be a foetus of from 6 to 7 months.” 

Unfortunately both the helmets, which were on these skulls, had been 
so much destroyed by the chloride of copper, that they could only be 
taken out in small fragments, which are too much corroded and too fragile 
to be recomposed. 

The upper portions of both helmets have, however, been well pre- 
served; and these parts form the ridge ($4Aos), in which the horsehair 
plume (Addgos їттооргѕ), so frequently mentioned in the Iliad, was fixed.* 
In both cases the фаћоѕ consists of two pieces, such as we have seen under 


Nos. 795-798, and as I have recomposed them in No. 979. The reader 





* iii. 362; iv. 459; vi. 9; xiii. 132; xvi. 216. 

Mr. Philip Smith says in his foot-note at 
p. 281 of Troy and its Remains: *Few coinci- 
dences have struck us more than the comparison 
cf these helmet-crests with the frequent allusions 
in Homer, especially where * Hector of the 
dancing helmet-crest * (корибоіо^оѕ “Ектор) takes 
off the helmet that frightened his child (Z7. vi. 
469, foll.): 

TapBhoas xaAkóv ve ide Aódov іттюҳаїтту, 

Beiwbv йл” àkporárms кбрибо$ vebovra vonoas. 


(* Scared at the brazen mail and horsehair plume, 
That waved terrific on the crested helm.") 

“No such plumed helmets are found among the 
remains of © pre-historic’ barbarous races, The 
skeletons, with the helmets and lances beside 
them, bear striking witness to a city taken by 
storm. In Homer, the Trojans, under the 
command of the ‘crested Hector,’ are ‘ valiant 
with lances’ (uegaóres €yxeinow, ЇЇ. ii. 816- 
818).” 
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will see in the lower portion a round boss; this is the head of the copper 
nail by which the piece is transfixed: the point of the nail on the other 





No. 979. (a) The upper and (b) lower pieces of a Trojan Helmet- No. 920. Great Copper Ring, found near 
crest (фаЛоѕ) placed together. (с) A small piece of the Helmet the Helmet-crest. (About half actual size. 
remains adhering to the lower part of the Crest. A pin, Depjh, about 23 ft.) 
fastened to the front of the part b, may be seen protruding on 
the opposite side. (About half actual size, Deptb, about 23 ft.) 


side is merely bent round. As to the place into which the Абфоў tzzrovpis 
_ was inserted and fixed there can be no doubt, for the opening at the top 
of the ridge can have served no other purpose? By the side of one 
helmet I found the copper ring No. 980, by the side of the other the 
fragment of a similar ring. I am at a loss to say how these rings could 
have been connected with the helmets. 
Under No. 981 I represent six primitive bronze brooches, of which 
only two have globular, the others flat heads. "They had been stuck 

















No.981. Six Bronze Brooches, stuck together in the hollow of a bone, and cemented together by the oxide or 
carbonate of copper. (2:3 actual size. Depth, 26 ft.) 


together into a hollow bone, and are consolidated by the cementing action 
of the oxide or carbonate. This is the sole instance of brooches with flat 
heads in the burnt city. 

No. 982 marks an object of bronze in form like a small coin. On the 
front side it is slightly concave, and represents in very low relief a little 
figure, in which, by the help of what we have learned from those on the 
whorls Nos. 1826, 1883, 1971, 1994, we see а man with uplifted arms. 
On the reverse side this object is quite flat; we only see there a single 
dot. Ithink that, with all its resemblance to a coin, this object cannot 
be one, for nothing else like it has ever been found in any one of the 





® A similar contrivance is also seen on the gold bead and a gold ring. See my Mycenae, 
helmet of a warrior in the in£aglios of a Mycenean р. 174, No. 254; p. 223, No. 335. 


DET 
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pre-historic cities of Hissarlik. Besides, coined money was still unknown 
even in the time of Homer. 












































No. 982. Object of 
Bronze in shape of a Мо. 983. Curious Object of a white substance, with three perforations. 
coin. (Actual size. (3: 4 actual size. Depth, 26 to 33 ft.) 

Depth, 23 ft.) 


No. 983 is a very curious object of a perfectly white substance, with 
traces of blue colour on the outside. It has nine semi-globular pro- 
jections, а linear ornamentation, and at one end one perforation, at the 
other two, by which it was pinned on another object. I, therefore, hold 
it to have served as an ornament of a wooden box. In the fracture it has 
quite the appearance of gypsum, and it is much softer and lighter than 
Egyptian porcelain. As nothing like a similar paste has ever been found 
by me, and also on account of its blue colour, which never occurs else- 
where at Hissarlik, I think it to be of foreign importation. 

No. 984 represents a plain perforated lentoid gem of cornelian, found 
in the royal house; its sole decoration is an incised line, which goes round 
it lengthwise. A perfectly similar gem of cornelian, 
found in a tomb at Camirus in Rhodes, is in the British 
Museum. 

I cannot conclude this chapter on the third, the 
burnt city, without examining once more the question, 
whether this pretty little town, with its brick walls, 
which can hardly have housed 3000 inhabitants, could 
No. өм. Plain Lentoig PAVE been identical with the great Homeric Ilios of 

` Gem of Cornelian. immortal renown, which withstood for ten long years 
E the heroie efforts of the united Greek army of 110,000 
men, and which could only at last be captured by a 





stratagem. 

First, as regards the size of all the pre-historic cities, I repeat that 
they were but very small. In fact, we can hardly too much contract our 
ideas of the dimensions of those primeval cities. 

So, according to the Attic tradition, Athens was built by the Pelas- 
gians, and was limited to the small rock of the Acropolis, whose plateau is 
of oval form, 900 ft. long and 400 ft. broad at its broadest part; but it 
was much smaller still until Cimon enlarged it by building the wall on 
its eastern declivity and levelling the slope within by means of débris.? 
The Ionians, having captured the city, forced the Pelasgians to settle 
at the southern foot of the Acropolis. According to Thucydides, Athens 
was only enlarged by the coalescence of the Attic demi there (ovvorcio pós) 





10 Paus, і. 28, 5 3: TH 52 ёкротбле, тли фас) yap *AypdAay kal'YmépBiov. mvvBavduevos 
Ücov Kíuev dkobóumcev айтїз 6 MiAriddov, бё ofrives сар, oddev ЁЛЛО évvdumv pabeiv, À 
mepiBaAeiv Tò — Aormby Аёуєет тоб Telxous — ZXieAoUs Td ёѓарҳӣѕ Üvras "Arapravíav ueroi- 
IleAac"yobs vikhoayrds more imb Thy &upómoMw *  кйтш. 
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effected by Theseus! In like manner Athens ('A65va:, Thebes (058a), 
Мусепае (Murivai), and all the other cities whose names are of the 
plural form, were probably at first limited to their stronghold, called 
mods, and had their names in the singular; but the cities having been 
enlarged, they received the plural name, the citadel being then called 
Acropolis, and the lower town том. The most striking proof of this is 
the name of the valley “Polis” in Ithaca, which, as I have shown above? 
is not derived from a real city, or acropolis,—for my excavations there 
have proved that this single fertile valley in the island can never have 
been the site of a city,—but from a natural rock, which has never been 
touched by the hand of man. This rock, however, having—as seen from 
below—precisely the shape of a citadel, is for this reason now called 
eastron, and was no doubt in ancient times called Polis, which name has 
been transferred to the valley. 

The ancient Polis or Asty (йсто) was the ordinary habitation of the 
town-chief or king, with his family and dependants, as well as of the 
richer classes of the people; it was the site of the Agora and the temples, 
and the general place of refuge in time of danger. We have traces of 
this fact in the extended sense of the Italian castello, to embrace a town, 
and in the Anglo-Saxon burh ; also, as Professor Virchow suggests to me, 
in the Slavish gard=hortus (Burgwall). “What, indeed," says Mr. 
Gladstone, *have we to say when we find that, in the period of the 
incunabula of Rome, the Romans on the Palatine were probably faced by 
the Sabines on the hill of the Capitol?"? It is, therefore, not the small- 
ness of the third, the burnt city, which can prevent us from identifying 
it with the Homerie Troy, because Homer is not a historian, but an epic 
poet. Besides, he does not sing of contemporaneous events, but of events 
which happened probably 600 or 700 years before his time, and which 
he merely knew from hearsay :— 


hueTs бё kAéos olov йкойоцєр, o)8é v: loucv.* 


“Tf,” as Professor Sayce observes,* “Greek warriors had never fought 
in the Plain of Troy, we may be pretty sure that the poems of Homer 
would not have brought Achilles and Agamemnon under the walls of 
Шоп.” Great national heroic poems always rest on the foundation of 
great decisive national combats and definite regions which had become 
famous for these combats. The whole of Greek antiquity, and at its head 
the greatest of all historians, Thucydides, never doubted of such combats 
at the entrance of the Hellespont. “ Тһе capture of Troy is," as M. 
Lenormant says, “one of the five or six primitive reminiscences of the 
Greeks, which seem to refer to real facts, and which, in spite of the 
exuberant mythological vegetation in the midst of which they appear, 
throw into the dark night of the heroic ages a light on the successive 
phases of growing civilization. Such are, the foundation of the kingdom 
of Argos by the early Pelasgic dynasty of Inachus; its replacement by 





1 Thucyd. ii. 15 : 7b 22 трі rovrov ў ёкрбтоћѕ з Homeric Synchronism, p. 39. * ІІ. ii. 486. 
ў viv оўто, TÓAIs Hv, kal Tò óm’ ойтўу mpds vórov 5 Contemporary Review of December 1878, 
BANETA TeTpappevor. 2 See Introd. p. 46. 6 Antiquités de la Troade, pp. 35, 36. 
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the new dynasty of Danaus; the power of the monarchy of the Pelopids; 
and, in another part of Greece, the Phoenician colonization of Thebes. 
The Greeks always considered these events as marking the principal and 
decisive epochs of their primitive annals and their pre-historic traditions, 
For the Trojan war there is a remarkable unanimity of tradition, a 
unanimity too decisively marked not to be founded on a positive fact. I 
am particularly struck by the constancy with which, in the midst of the 
infinite divergence of the heroic legends of the Greeks, there is always 
maintained the same space of time between the capture of Troy and the 
Dorian invasion, which is placed a little less than a hundred years later, 
and opens the historical ages.” 

In the catalogue of ships’ the poet mentions “the lower Thebes” 
("Тто038Ваг), because the upper town, the Cadmea, destroyed by the 
Epigoni, had not yet been rebuilt. His mention of the lower town 
only seems, therefore, to confirm another ancient tradition. 

Mr. Gladstone writes:? “As to the question what light Schliemann's 
discoveries throw upon the question, whether Troy had a real or only 
a mythical existence, it is difficult to suppose that the mythical theory, 
always wofully devoid of tangible substance, can long survive the results 
attained. In the Plain where the scene of the Iliad is laid, upon the spot 
indicated by the oldest traditions, which for very many centuries were 
never brought into question, and which, as testifying to a fact the most 
simple and palpable, were of high presumptive authority ; at a depth of 
from 23 to 33 ft., with the débris of an older city beneath it, and of three 
more recent successive towns above it; has been found a stratum of 
remains of an inhabited city, which was manifestly destroyed by a 
tremendous conflagration.” 

As we have seen in the preceding pages, the third city of Hissarlik 
perfectly agrees with the Homeric indications as to the site of Troy; 
and the fact, that there is no second place in the Troad which could 
possibly vie with it, goes far to prove its identity, the more so as the 
third city has, like the Homeric Ilios, been destroyed by the hand of 
an enemy in a fearful catastrophe, which fell on it so suddenly that the 
inhabitants had to leave even a large part of their treasures behind. In 
this respect also the third city agrees with the Homeric description, 
because the poet says: * Priam's city used to be far-famed for its wealth 
in gold and bronze, but now the precious wealth has disappeared from its 
houses."? If, therefore, in spite of its exhaustion by a long-protracted 
siege, the third city of Hissarlik was still so rich that I could find in it ten 
treasures, this is an additional proof of its identity with the poet's Ilios. 

In proportion to the wealth and power of Ilium it was but natural 
that the sudden catastrophe, by which this rich and famous capital of 
the Trojan kingdom perished, should have made a very deep impression 
on the minds of men, both in Asia Minor and in Greece, and that it 
should at once have been taken up by the bards. But while, as Mr. 





THROS: 2 ? I]. xviii, 288-290: 
01 0 "fmo0jBas eixov, evxripevoy wroAleOpor. трі» uèv yàp Прійцого тбл pores üvÜpwrrot 
8 Homeric Synchronism, p. 20. mávres нубёткоуто толіҳротоу moAUxaAKor ` 
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Gladstone says, the local features of the site and Plain of Troy were given 
sufficiently for a broad identification, the bards handled them loosely and 
at will in point of detail. They treated the Plain without any assumption 
of a minute acquaintance with it, like one who was sketching a picture 
for his hearers, boldly but slightly, and not as one who laid his scene in a 
place with which he was already personally acquainted, and which formed 
by far the most famous portion of the country he inhabited. The ruins of 
the burnt Ilium having been completely buried under the ashes and débris, 
and people having no archeological desire for the investigation of the 
matter, it was thought that the destroyed city had completely disappeared, 
The imagination of the bards had, therefore, full play; the small Ilium 
grew in their songs, in the same proportion as the strength of the 
Greek fleet, the power of the besieging army, and the great actions of the 
heroes; the gods were made to partieipate in the war, and innumerable 
legends were grouped around the magnified facts. 

I wish I could have proved Homer to have been an eye-witness of 
the Trojan war! Alas, I cannot do it! At his time swords were in 
universal use and iron was known, whereas they were totally unknown at 
Troy. Besides, the civilization he describes is later by centuries than that 
which I have brought to light in the excavations. Homer gives us the 
legend of Ilium's tragic fate, as it was handed down to him by preceding 
bards, clothing the traditional facts of the war and destruction of Troy in 
the garb of his own day. Neither will I maintain that his acquaintance 
with the Troad and with Troy was that of a resident; but certainly he 
was not without personal knowledge of the localities, for his descriptions 
of the Troad in general, and of the Plain cf Troy in particular, are too 
truthful for us to believe that he could have drawn all his details from 
the ancient myth. If, as appears likely, he visited the Plain in the ninth 
century в.с.,!° he would probably have found the Aeolic Ilium already 
long established, having its Acropolis on Hissarlik and its lower town on 
the site of Novum llium. It would, therefore, be but natural that he 
should depict Priam's Troy as a large city, with an acropolis called Per- 
gamos, the more so as in his time every larger city had its Acropolis. 
My excavations have reduced the Homeric Ilium to its real proportions. 

I have never called in doubt the unity of the Homeric poems, and have 
always firmly believed both the Odyssey and the Iliad to be by one author, 
exeept perhaps—partly or entirely—the 24th Rhapsody of each poem, 
on account of the contradictions they contain with the preceding text. 
Lesides—to use Mr. Gladstone's words,'—* If I consider how much learn- 
ing and ingenuity have been expended in a hundred efforts (scarcely any 
two of the assailants, however, agreeing except in their negative or revo- 
lutionary criticism) to disintegrate the Homeric poems, to break up into 
nebulous fragments the Sun of all ancient literature,"—I think it idle on 
my part to attempt a task already marked by so many failures; and I 
rest content with those immortal epics as they stand—the first-fruits of 
the noblest literature of the world, and the fount of poetic inspiration for 
all later ages. 





10 Professor Sayce observes to me that, according to Euphorion and Theopompus, Homey was a 
contemporary of Gyges of Lydia. 1 Homeric Synchronism, p. 7. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE FOURTH CITY ON THE SITE OF TROY. 


As we have seen in the preceding pages, the inhabitants of Novum Ilium 
held, according to an ancient legend, that Troy, the city of Priam, had not 
been entirely destroyed by the united Greek army under Agamemnon, 
and that it had never ceased to be inhabited. This legend is certainly 
confirmed by Homer, who, when Aeneas was on the point of being killed 
by Achilles in single combat, makes Poseidon say : “ It is fated that Aeneas 
should be saved, in order that the race and the name of Dardanus may 
not utterly disappear—Dardanus, whom Zeus loved most of all the sons 
he begat of mortal women ; because the race of Priam has now become 
odious to the son of Kronos: now, therefore, shall the mighty Aeneas reign 
over the Trojans, and the sons of his sons hereafter to be born.” * 

This legend has apparently been also confirmed by the criticism of my 
pickaxe and spade, for—as visitors can easily convince themselves with their 
own eyes—the south-eastern corner of the Third, the brick city, has not 
been destroyed by the conflagration. I must further say that this legend 
is also confirmed by the relics I have discovered, for—as the reader will see 
in the succeeding pages—we find among the successors of the burnt city 
the very same singular idols; the very same primitive bronze battle-axes ; 
the very same terra-cotta vases, with or without tripod feet; the very same 
double-handled goblets (дета ашфекутеХа) ; the very same battle-axes of 
jade, porphyry, and diorite; the same rude stone hammers and saddle- 
querns of trachyte ; the same immense mass of whorls or balls of terra- 
cotta with symbolical signs. The only difference is that, in general, the 
pottery of this fourth city is coarser and of a ruder fabric; and that we 
find here an infinitely larger quantity of rude wheel-made terra-cottas 
and many new forms of vases and goblets. Besides, the quantity of rude 
stone hammers and polished stone axes is here fully thrice as large as in 
the third city ; also the masses of shells and cockles accumulated in the 
débris of the houses are so stupendous, that they baffle all description. 
Visitors can best see them in the great block of débris which I have left 
standing close to the “great tower.” A people which left all their 
kitchen-refuse on the floors of their rooms must have lived in a very low 
social condition. 

This low state of civilization seems also to be proved by the absence of 
large city walls. The large stone walls built by the inhabitants of the 





1 ГІ. xx. 302-308: of Epey éEeyévovro yuvaikay Te @утүтйшу. 
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second city and used by the people of the third, the burnt city, as sub- 
structions for their huge brick walls, were buried beneath the mounds of 
ruins and débris produced by the conflagration ; and, as is amply proved by 
the undisturbed state of these ruins and débris, the people of the fourth 
city did not attempt to bring them to light and to use them. Visitors 
can convince themselves of this by a glance at the accumulation of the 
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~> 7^7 Pavement of the Gate А 
No. 985. Accumulation of débris before the Gate. The form of the strata of débris indicates that after the great 


conflagration the Trojans continued to go in and out on the same spot as before, although the paved road A was 
deeply buried under the ashes. 


ealeined débris of the third city in front of the gate, because, as M. 
Burnouf has ingeniously found out, and as he shows by the sketch which 
I give here, the form of the strata of the burnt débris indicates that, 
after the great conflagration, the inhabitants continued to go in and out at 
the same place as before, although the paved road a was buried 10 ft. deep 
under the ashes and débris. If a part of the old inhabitants remained in 
the city after the conflagration, they certainly went in and out by the 
same way, because they were aecustomed to it. If the city were re- 
colonized by another people, the new comers may have used the same road 
because it was less steep and therefore easier, for everywhere else the 
descent must have been at an angle of 45°, this being always the slope 
the rubbish will adopt when shot from a height and left to itself, or, as 
engineers say, its angle of repose. Besides, the road through the old 
gate must, at a short distance, have joined the country-roads in the plain. 
Thus the mere fact that the gate-road, though at a high level, continued 
to be used by the inhabitants of the fourth city, neither proves that these 
latter were the former people nor that they were new comers. 

There were certainly walls of defence: ав, for example, one, 61 ft. 
high and 4 ft. thick, immediately to the north-west of the tower road, and 
which seems to have run parallel with it down to the plain; another, 
20 ft. high and 5 ft. thick, built of large stones and earth, on the burnt 
material which covered the west side of the great ancient wall to a 
depth of 63 ft.; further, an ancient enclosure wall, 5 ft. high, with a pro- 
jecting battlement, on the north-west side of the hill; and two more on 
the south-eastern side, the one 51, the other 10 ft. thick, and nearly as 
high. As all these walls are outside the precincts of the third city, and as 
they are certainly pre-historic and are in the strata of débris of the fourth 
city, I believe them to belong to it. As, however, they are so entirely 
different in size, and as there is no continuity between them, I cannot 
possibly regard them as parts of a city wall; but I consider them to have 
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been erected merely for the defence of certain special points. Now, if 
the people of the third, the burnt city had continued to reside there, it 
would appear wonderful why they should not have continued to surround 
themselves with new briek walls of defence, for they had passed all their 
lives within such brick fortifications, which could so easily have been 
erected. But there is no trace of such city walls of brick. Neither is 
there a trace of brick in the houses of the fourth city. As we have seen, 
only the ground-floors of the third, the burnt city are of stones joined 
with earth; all the upper part of the houses was built of slightly-baked 
bricks, rarely of mere clay. Now, if the Trojans had continued to reside in 
their city, it is difficult to admit that they could have suddenly abandoned 
their mode of architecture and have adopted a different one. But that 
the architecture of the fourth city was a different one, is a fact of which 
visitors can easily convince themselves in the great block of débris which 
I have left standing. They will see there, in the strata of débris suc- 
ceeding those of the burnt city, house-walls 10 or 12 ft. high, built of 
. stones joined with clay ; they will also see many such stone walls of this 
height in my excavations to the east of the brick wall of the third city. 
This would lead us to suppose that all the house-walls were built of 
stones. This mode of architecture seems also to be proved by the very 
large masses of loose stones which occur in the strata of the fourth city. 
But as the people had neither planks nor tiles, it is more than probable 
that, like the present inhabitants of the Troad, they covered in their 
houses with terraces of earth. I readily admit that in many houses the 
stone walls may have been superseded by walls of clay, for in that case 
we should have no difficulty in explaining the thickness of the stratum of 
débris of this fourth city, which is generally from 12 to 13 ft. deep. But 
at all events no bricks, or traces of bricks, ever turned up there; and this 
is the principal reason which gives the preponderance of argument 
against our tendency to believe that this fourth city might have been 
inhabited by the people of the preceding, the burnt city. 

But on this point I differ from my friend Professor Virchow, who 
writes to me: “TI do not dare to contradict, but I would maintain that the 
present sun-dried bricks of the Troad are decomposed by air and rain with- 
out leaving a trace of their shape. Had the fourth city been destroyed by 
fire, the bricks would have been preserved longer. But this not having 
been the case, I do not see how the fact that no trace of them can now be 
found can militate against their former existence.” 

If the pottery of the fourth city does not differ much in shape from 
that of the third, the burnt city, it certainly differs much from it in 
colour and general appearance ; because the pottery of the fourth city has 
been only half or less than half baked at an open fire,” whereas the pottery 


? Professor Virchow remonstrates against my 
belief that the pre-historie peoples baked their 
pottery at an open fire, for he thinks they per- 
formed this operation with animal dung in 
closed pits. But I can so much the less accept 
his theory, as he claims the same manipulation 
for the baking of the large pithoi. But this is 


contradicted by the fact that these latter are 
always thoroughly baked; whilst all the other 
pottery, and even the very thinnest, whose clay 
is not more than 0° 003 or 0*004 thick, is baked 
on an average only to one-third of the thickness 
of their clay. 
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of the third city, after having passed through the same operation, has 
been exposed to the intense heat of the conflagration, which in a very 
great many cases has completed the thorough baking and has given to 
ita much finer colour, except in cases where, the heat having continued 
too long or having been too intense, the vessels have been more or less 
destroyed by it. Thus we have before us, in this fourth city, a pottery 
very inferior in fabrie to that of the first and second cities, but a pottery 
which would have been but slightly inferior to that of its predecessor, the 
third city, had it not been through the accidentally superior baking of the 
latter in the conflagration. 

Under No. 986 I represent a pretty lustrous-yellow owl-headed vase, 
of a globular shape but flat-bottomed, with the characteristics of a 
woman and two wing-like vertical projections: the vulva, with its incised 
cross and the four dots, is of special interest. Very interesting is also 
the globular red vase No. 987, which has also a flat bottom, and on 














No. 986.  Terra-cottà Vase, with an owl's 
head, the characteristics of a woman, two 
wings and a cross with points on the 
vulva. (1:6 actual size. Depth, 20 ft.) 


Mit | ID 


id 


(e iin y 
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No. 983. Terra-cotta Vase, with an owl’s head, the No. 987. Curious Vase, with an owl’s head, holding a 
characteristics of a woman, and two wings. double-handled cup. 
(1:3 actual size. Depth, 22 ft.) (About half actual size. Depth, 15 ft.) 


which we see the large owl-eyes still more distinctly marked. The figure 
has on its head a basin, which forms the orifice; four necklaces are 
indicated round the neck. In its hands it holds a double-handled cup, 
which communicates by а hole with the principal vase. Owl-hoaded vases 
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of an identical shape also occur in the third city: the fragment repre- 
sented under No. 228, p. 340, is the mouth-piece of a similar vase. 

No. 988 is a pear-shaped lustrous-black vase, with wing-like vertical 
projections, an owl’s head, and the characteristics of a woman; there is a 
slight hollow in the vulva. Owl-vases of this shape are the most frequent. 
Of the same colour and of nearly an identical shape, but much larger, is 
the vase No. 989. Of the same colour is also the owl-vase No. 990, which 








No.990. Vase with an owl's head, two breasts, and 
handles in form of wings. (1:4 actual size. 
Depth, 22 ft.) 





No. 989. Vase with an owl’s head, the characteristics 
of a woman, and two wing-like handles. (1:4 actual 
size. Depth, 22 ft.) 


has no vulva. Of still greater interest is the pear-shaped lustrous dark- 
brown vase No. 991, which has an incised cross on the vulva, no vertical 
projections, but two handles. Here the neck is plain, and was evidently 
intended to be crowned with a cover on which the owl-head is modelled, 
like that which I have put on it, but certainly not this particular one, as 
it is too narrow. Of an identical shape and colour is the vase No. 992. 
Of a very rude fabric is the pear-shaped yellow vase No. 993, on which 
the characteristics of a woman are indicated by shapeless excrescences. 
The usual wing-like projections, instead of being upright, are here bent 
towards the neck of the vase; the bottom is flat. АП these vases are 
hand-made. 

To this fourth city also belong the idols Nos. 994 and 995; both 
are very curious, as they approach nearer to the human shape than any 
other of the stone idols. No. 994 is of fine white marble, and differs 
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also from the other idols by its bulky form, approaching to the round ; it 
has a rudely-ineised owl-face. A necklace is indicated by a horizontal 
stroke, and the hair by vertical scratches on the hinder part of the neck. 














No. 991. Vase with two handles and the characteristics of a woman; cover 
with an owl’s head. (1:4 actual size. Depth, 13 ft.) 





























No. 993. Vase of Terra-cotta. (Half actual siz 
Depth, 16 ft.) 
No. 992. Two-handled Vase, with the characteristics of a 
woman. (1:4 actual size. Depth, 13 ft.) 
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The vulva is indieated, considerably below its natural place; the whole 
body has been decorated with formless scratches, which seem to have 
no signification. I call attention to the 


Front. 





f | great resemblance of this idol to а Бару- 

AU lonian image of the goddess Nana in the 
| 

| No. 998. 
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No. 991. Marble Idol, with " ү 
an owl's face. (2:5 actual i | 
size. Depth, about 16ft.) OUT 










































































No. 996. No. 995. Idol 
of Slate. (2:5 
actual size. 
Depth, 13 ft.) 










































































































































































































































































































































































Nos. 996-998, Owl-faccd Idols of Marble. (Actual size. Depth, 13 to 20ft.) No. 996 has a girdle; No. 997, 
four necklaces; on No. 998 the owl’s face is painted. 


British Museum. The idol No. 995 is of slate and flat; of the face, 
only the two eyes are marked. A necklace is indicated by two horizontal 
strokes, Through the inability of the primitive artist, the breasts are 
indicated on the shoulders, and the vulva on the left side. 

І have further to mention, as belonging to this fourth city, the marble 
idols Nos. 996, 997, 998. On the first two the owl-head is rudely incised. 
No. 996 has a girdle indicated by two horizontal strokes and three points. 
No. 997 has on the neck four horizontal strokes, probably indicating the 
necklaces. On the idol No. 998, the eyes and beak of the owl are rudely 
painted with a black colour, probably with black clay. 

No. 999 is a fragment of the side of a vase with an incised linear 
ornamentation, on which we see the projection with a tubular hole. for 


No. 1001. 


No. (99 


No. 1000. 





өш EE N, 
Nos. 993-1001, Fragments of Pottery, with incised ornamentation. (Nearly half actual size. Depth, 13 to 19 ft.) 


suspension. Мо. 1000 is the fragment of a vase-handle; No. 1001, the 
fragment of a vase-neck, with a linear decoration. | 
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Nos. 1002 and 1003 represent the upper part of a lustrous-black vase, 
with a rude but very curious deeply-incised decoration. On No. 1002 we 





No. 1063. 











No 1002. 










Хов, 1002, 1003. Front and back views of a Vase-neck, with very curious incised signs and perhaps а man with 
uplifted arms. (Half actual size. Depth, about 17 ft.) 


see, perhaps, the very rude figure of a man with uplifted arms, whose 
head is almost as large as the whole remainder of the body. I do not 
attempt to explain the rest of the decoration. On No. 1003 the sign 
in the middle resembles a written character. The clay of this vase-head is 


No. 1005. Vase, with tubular holes for suspension, 
(Nearly 1 : 3 actual size. Depth, about 22 ft.) 





Nb. 1004, Small vase, with doubie holes for suspension 
on each side. (Actual size, Depth, about 20 ft.) 





No. 1696. Globular Vase, with tubular holes for 
suspension. (1:4 actual size, Depth, about 19 ft.) 





but very slightly baked. No. 1004 is a small vase with vertical tubular 
holes for suspension. No. 1005 is a small pear-shaped vase of a blackish 
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colour, with tubular holes for suspension. No. 1006 is a globular lustrous 
dark-brown vase, with a convex bottom and tubular rings for suspension ; 
it has a breast-like excrescence in front. The vase No. 1007 is wheel- 
made and of a dark-red colour; its handles are in the form of spirals, 








No.1007. Vase with tubular holes in the handles for No. 1008. Vase with tubular holes for suspension, 
suspension, (About Ura adini sižë, (1:4 actual size. Depth, about 16 ft.) 
Depth, about 19 ft.) 


and are perforated vertically for suspension with a string. No. 1008 is 
pear-shaped, with a convex bottom and a long neck tapering towards 
the mouth; on each side is a long 
projection with a perforation for sus- 
pension. Vases of this shape are very 
frequent. No. 1009 isa pretty lustrous- 
red wheel-made vase, with two handles 
in the form of spirals, and between 
them, on each side, a perforated pro- 
jection for suspension; in the same 
direction there are perforations in the 
rim: the only ornamentation consists 
of four impressed horizontal lines 
round the neck. 

No. 1010 represents a dark-red 
hand-made vase, with a hollow bottom 
No. 1009. Vase with two handles and tubular holes and perforated projections for suspen- 

for suspension. (About 1:4 actual size. sion on the sides; there is besides, on 

АЕО either side, а protuberance in the form 
of a handle, but it is not really such. On the upper part of the body 
we see all round the vase, between borders of incised lines and dots, a row 
of strange signs, which may be written characters; the neck of the vase 
is fractured. No. 1011 represents this same vase from the other side, 
and with a restored neck. I also give separately the supposed inscription 
or mere decoration as copied by M. Burnouf (No. 1012). But Prof. Sayce 
does not think it to be an inseription. Professor Virchow calls my 
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attention to some resemblance which he finds in the decoration of this 
vase to that on a vase found ш Reichersdorf in Lusatia (Lausitz). 








No. 1010. A Terra-cotta Vase, with two little ears 
and two large perforated handles, marked with 
eleven strange characters. (About 1:4 actual 
size. Depth, about 18 ft.) 














No. 1012, Inscription or mere decoration on the Vase Nos. 1010 and 1011, 


No. 1011, The foregoing Vase, with a restored 
neck. 


No. 1013 is another suspension vase, 
with a long neck decorated with four 
ineised horizontal lines; the bottom is 
flat. I repeat that all vases are hand- 
made, unless I distinctly state the con- 
trary. No. 1014 is dark-red, of a 
globular shape, with a hollow foot and 
a cylindrical neck. The neck is deco- 
rated with horizontal, the body with vertical, incised lines: the pro- 
jections on the sides are perforated for suspension. No. 1015 is a small 
black globular suspension vase, with deeply incised spirals and wave- 
lines. No. 1016 is a wheel-made globular lustrous-black vase, in the shape 








* This Lusatian vase is represented in the Sessional Re i 7 
port of the Berlin Society for Anthropoloi 
Ethnology, &c., of July 15, 1876, p. 9. — 
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of a bottle, with perforated protuberances for suspension; it has round 
the body an incised zigzag ornament, with accompanying dots. No. 1017 








No. 1013. Vase with tubular holes for suspension No. 1014. Vase with linear ornamentation. 
and incised bands, (About 1:4 actual size, Depth, 18 to 22 ft.) 


(About 1:4 actual size. Depth, about 22 ft.) 


is also a suspension vase of a dull yellow colour; it is ornamented with 
four parallel horizontal lines, forming three fields, which are filled up with 
zigzag lines. No. 1018 is a little black tripod-vase with two handles, 


No. 1015. Globular Vase, with tubular 
holes for suspension and incised 
ornamentation of spirals. (About 
1:4 actual size. Depth, 13 ft.) 





No. 1016. Vase for suspension, 


with incised zigzag ornamenta- No. 1017. Vase of grey Terra-cotta, with perforated tubular holes onthe 
tion. (1:4 actual size. Depth, sides and holes in the rim for suspension. Incised zigzag 
19 ft.) ornamentation. (Actual size. Depth, 16 to 20 ft.) 


and an incised zigzag decoration round the body. No. 1019 is a smali 
yellow tripod-vase of an oval shape, having perforated protuberances 
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for suspension on the sides; it is decorated with incised vertical strokes 
between horizontal parallel lines. No. 1020 is a one-handled pitcher, 


No. 1019. 


No. 1018. No. 1020. 


No. 1021. 





No. 1022. Vase 
with three different 


flat bottoms, on 

each of which it 
may be put down in 
Nos, 1018-1021. Vases of various shapes, having an incised ornimentation. (About1:4 turn. (1:4 actual 
actual size. Depth, 16 to 19 ft.) size, Depth, 13 {t.) 





with an incised linear decoration; No. 1021, a small suspension vase, 
decorated with dots. No. 1022 is a very curious little yellow suspension 
vase, with three different flat bottoms, on each of which it may be put 
down in turn. 

No. 1023 is a very pretty vase, whose surface is divided by five 
parallel horizontal bands into four fields, filled with strokes, turned in 
opposite directions. No. 1024 is a little vase, covered all over with a 
very pretty incised ornamentation. 

One of the most curious vases is No. 1025 ; it is a yellow tripod, and 
has on each side a handle of spiral fozm, with a tubular hole for sus- 





No. 1023. Vase with a curious incised ornamenta- 
tion, (About 1:4 actual size, Depth, about 
13 ft.) 





No. 1024, Vase decorated with incisions. No. 1025. Tripod Vase, with perforated projections for sus- 
(Half actual size. Depth, about 20 ft.) pension, and a small Vase on its body. Linear ornamenta- 
tion. (About 1:4 actual size. Depth, about 16 ft.) 


pension; just in front of the handle to the right of the spectator is a 
small projecting jug, which does not communicate with the vase. The 
vase is decorated on the neck with incised horizontal lines, under the 
lowest of which may be seen incised vertical lines, below each of which 
is a dot. 


2м 
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No. 1026 is a lustrous-black tripod, of globular form, with perforated 
projections for suspension; the upper part of the body, as far as the 
neck, is decorated with dots. No. 1027 is another globular black tripod, 















No. 1026. Tripod Globular Vase, with tubular holes 
for suspension, and an ornamentation of points. 
(About 1:4 actualsize, Depth, about 19 ft.) 





No. 1027. ‘Tripod Vase, with tubular holes for sus- 
yension and incised ornamentation. (1:4 actual size. 

Depth, about 22 ft.) 
with large perforated projections for suspension; the upper part of the 
body has also a linear decoration. Another black tripod-vase for suspen- 
sion 1s represented by No. 1028; the neck is decorated with impressed 
horizontal furrows. А similar black suspension tripod is No. 1029, the 








No. 1028. Tripod Vase, with tubu'ar holes for suspen- No. 1029. Tripod Vase, with tubular hol:s for suspen- 
sion. (About 1:4 actual size. Depth, about 16 ft.) sion. (About 1:4 actual size. Depth, about 22 ft.) 
body of which has an incised wedge-shaped ornamentation. The black 
uspension tripod No. 1030 again is similar to it, but has much longer feet. 

No. 1031 is a wheel-made yellow vase-cover, having on each side a 
perforation in the rim for suspension; one of the holes is seen in front. 
The most curious thing on this vase-cover is the three feet on its top, 
which make us suppose that it was also used as a cup. At all events, 
this tripod vase-cover is unique; no second specimen like it has occurred. 
No. 1032 is a wheel-made single-handled grey tripod, with long feet; it 
bas ear-shaped protuberances in front and on both sides. Of an identical 
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Хо. 1031. Vase Cover, with three feet and two tubular 
holes for suspension. (1:4 actual size, 
Depth, about 19 ft.) 





No 1030. "Tripod Vase, with holes for suspension. 
(Nearly 1:3 actual size. Depth, about 19 ft.) 

















No. 1033. Terra-cotta Vessel with three feet, a handle, 
and two ear-like ornaments. — (1:6 actual size. 
Depth, 16 ft.) 








No. 1032, Tripod with handle and three projecting 
ear-like ornaments, (About 1:4 actual size. 
Depth, 13 ft.) 






































































































































































































































No. 1035. ‘Tripod Vase, with inbular holes tor suspeu- 
No. 1034. Globular imp d, with tubular holes for suspen- sion, (1:4 actual size. Depth, about 22 ft.) 
sion. (1:4 actual size, Depth, 22 {t.) 


shape is the tripod No. 1033. No. 1034 is a black globular bottle-shaped 
tripod, with tubular holes for suspension. No. 1035 is a lustrous-black 
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iripod-vase, with perforated projections for suspension: tripod-vases of 
this shape are frequent. No. 1036. is a small tripod-vase for suspension, 
and No. 1037 is a similar tripod-vase. No. 1038 is a red globular tripod 
for suspension; No. 1039, а red flat jug in the form of a hunting-bottle ; 
No. 1040, a grey tripod oenochoé. No. 1041 is a red suspension tripod 





1j - 
No. 1036. Tripod Vase, with tubular No. 1037. Globular Tripod, No.1039. Flat Jug in form of a 
holes for suspension. with tubular holes, - hunting-bottle, - (1:4 actual size, 
(Nearly 1:3 actual size, (About 1:4 actual size. Depth, about 19 ft.) 
Depth, about 22 ft.) Depth, about 22 ft.) 








No. 1038. Globular Tripod, with No. 1041. "Lripod Vase, with tubular No. 1043, тро ritcher. 
tubular holes for suspension. holes for suspension. (About 1: 4 actuil size, 
(About 1:4 actual size. Depth, (About 1:4 actual size, Depth, Depth, about 22 ft.) 
about 22 ft.) about 22 ft.) 





No. 1042. Tripod, with tubular No. 1044. Tripod Vase, with spiral No. 1045. Rude Pitcher, 


holes for suspension, handles. (1 : 4 actual size. (1:4 actual size. 
(Nearly 1 : 3 actual size. Depth, about 20 ft.) { Depth, about 20 ft.) 


Depth, about 22 ft.) 


with cover: a similar red tripod is seen in No. 1042. No. 1043 is a red 
wheel-made tripod-pitcher ; No. 1044, а dark-red tripod-vase, with handles 
in the form of spirals ; No. 1045, a rude unpolished wheel-made piteher, 
of a form which is very abundant. No. 1046 is a lustrous-black 
single-handled globular oenochoé. with a long upright neck: this sort of 
jug is very frequent. No. 1047 is a red one-handled wheel-made cup, 
with two ear-like protuberances, and a breast-like projection in front. 
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No. 1040. Tripod Qenochoé. No. 1016. Globular Оепосћоё, with Straight neck, 
(1:4 actual size. Depth, 13 ft.) (1:4 actual size. Depth, about 22 ft.) 


No. 1048 is a one-handled tripod-jug; No. 1049, a red tripod-vase, 
with handles in the form of spirals. No. 1050 is a rude unpolished 
wheel-made pitcher: this sort of pitcher is so abundant in the fourth 


No. 1018, 
No. 1049. 
T No. 1050. 





No. 1017. 















































Nos. 1047-1050. . Tripod Vases and Pitchers, (1:4 actual size, Depth, 13 to 19 ft.) 


Мо, 1051. No. 1052, No. 1053. 





Nos. 1051—1053. Ratile-box, Cup, and Tripod Pitcher. (1:4 actual size, Depth, 16 to 22 ft.) 


city that I collected more than 400 of them. No. 1051 is a very rude 
rattle-box, with pieces of metal inside; rattle-boxes of clay, but of 
different shape, occur also in the Lake-habitations in the Lake of 
Moeringen.* No. 1052 is a very rude cup; No. 1053, а very rude 
tripod-pitcher. 





4 V. Gross, Résultats des Recherches dans les Lacs de la Suisse occidentale ; Zürich, 1876, Р]. хіх. 
Nos. 8, 4, i 
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No. 1054 is the lower part of a rude tripod-box ; it is here represented 
head downwards; it is on the same principle as the tripod-box Nos. 264-5, 
р. 360. No. 1055 is a little pitcher without a handle. Мо. 1056 is a 
small tripod-cup; No. 1057, a small vessel with a pointed foot, having 
exaetly the form of the large jars: a vessel of an identieal shape was 
found in the ancient settlement on the rock near Inzighofen. No. 1058 
isa small cup. Nos. 1059, 1061, 1062, 1064, 1066, 1067, 1075, 1076 are 
small rude vases with perforated projections for suspension; No. 1076 
only is a tripod. Nos. 1060, 1063, 1065, 1070, 1072 are small, very 
rude one-handled pitchers: the first of them (No. 1060) is decorated 


No. 1057. 











No. 1061. No. 1062. 


No. 1663. 


No. 1064. 





No. 1066, А 
= No. 1067. 





No. 1072 


No, 1070. 





No. 1076. 
No. 1074, No. 1075. 


No, 1678. 





No. 1077, 





Nos. 1054-1078. Lilliputian Tripod Vases, Pitchers, and Jugs. (1:3 actuai size. Depth, 13 to 22 ft.) 


with two parallel horizontal lines, between which the space is filled with 
strokes. Nos. 1068 and 1073 are small one-handled cups. No. 1069 is 
a small, very rude tripod-pitcher. Тһе little pitcher No. 1071 has an 
upright handle which joins the rim to the body, and a horizontal one 
on the body. No. 1074 is a rude vessel with two holes for suspension 
in the rim; No. 1077, a rude little vessel with two straight projections ; 
No. 1078, a'rude pitcher, with the handle broken off. Lilliputian vases, 
jugs, eups, and pitchers like these (Nos. 1054-1078) are very abundant 








5 L. Lindenschmit, Die Vaterlündischen Alterthiimer, Pl. xxvi, No. 5. 
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in this fourth and in the fifth pre-historic cities at Hissarlik, and appear 
to have been used as toys for children, They are rare in the third, the 
burnt city, and, when they occur there, they are of a better fabric, or at 
least they are of a much neater appearance, which is no doubt due to 
the intense heat they have been exposed to in the great conflagration. 

No. 1079 is a one-handled lustrous-red pitcher, of a form which occurs 
very abundantly in this fourth as well as in the burnt city. The same 





No. 1080. Cup in the shape of an hour. glass. 
(1:3 actual size. Depth, 19 ft.) 





No. 1079. Pitcher with one handle. (1:4 actual size. 
Depth, 22 ft.) 


shape rarely occurs in the fifth city, and is there generally of a ruder fabric. 
No. 1080 is a very pretty wheel-made black double-handled goblet (8ézas 
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No. 1031. "Two-handled Goblet (Séras No. 1082. Goblet with two handles (8émas йификї- 
ópducóneAAov). (1:4 actual size. Depth, 22 ft.) meAAov). (1:4 actual size. Depth, 22 ft.) 


dudixtrreddov), in form like an hour-glass, decorated with four incised 
lines round the middle. This form of goblet occurs solely in the fourth 
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and fifth cities; it never occurs in the third, second, or first cities. 
It is perhaps the prettiest of all the different sorts of бета duduxd- 


тєхха. 


It deserves attention that in the fourth city this sort of goblet is 


of a black, in the following city generally of a red, colour; it is always 





Ao. 1083. Curious large two-handled Goblet 
(éras audixumeddov). (1:4 actual size. 
Depth, 13 to 20 ft.) 





wheel-made. Nos. 1081 and 1082 are 
two more of the common red дёта dudu- 
кӧте\№а, Which I have discussed before, 
Goblets of this shape are found here in 
great abundance. They also frequently 
oceur in the following, the fifth city, but 
they are there generally of a much 
smaller size. Many of these long goblets 
are hand-made, but there are also a vast 
number of wheel-made ones; and I think 
I am near the mark if I express the 
opinion that one-half of the whole number 
are wheel-made. The remarkable red 
double-handled goblet (8ézas ашфикйте\- 
Xov), No. 1083, is hand-made ; its shape 
reminds us of the form of the small white 


bread (Semme?) used in Mecklenburg-Schwerin: this shape of goblet 


occurs only once. 









D uble-handled Goblet, 
(Nearly 1:3 actual size, 


No. 1084. 
points. 





No. 1080, Cup with two handles. 
(1:3 actual size. Depth, 16 ft.) 


ornamented with 
Depth, 16 ft.) 





No. 1084 is a pretty hand-made, double-handled lus- 








=t E. 
No. 1035. Cup with two handles. 
(1:3 actual size, Depth, 19 ft.) 






No. 1087. Jug with two handles. 
(1:4 actual size. Depth, 22 ft.) 


trous-red gcblet, with 6 indented spots on either side: this same shape, 
but without spots, is not rare. No. 1085 is a rude red hand-made cup, of 
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a similar shape; No. 1086, a frequently-occurring pretty hand-made one, 
of a lustrous dark-brown colour. No. 1087 is а red wheel-made vase 
with two handles ; No. 1088, a similar, but unpolished, very rude hand- 
















































































































































































No. 1088, Jug wiih two handles, 


(1:4 actual size. Depth, 22 ft.) No. 1089. Jug with two handles, 


(1:4 actual size. Depth, 13 ft.) 


made one, of a thick clay. Another rude unpolished hand-made one is 
No. 1089; and Nos. 1090 and 1091 are two larger lustrous-red hand-made 












































































































































































































































No. 1691, Jug with two handles. 
(1:4 actual size. Depth, 22 ft.) 


No. 1090. Vase with two handles. 
(1:4 actual size, Depth, 16 ft.) 


vases of a similar shape. No. 1092 is a dull black hand-made one, having 
an incised linear ornamentation. To the same kind of jugs belongs also 
the hand-made one, No. 1093, on which I have put a cover with a handle 
running out into three spirals. | 
All these shapes of vessel, from No. 1088 to No. 1093, are frequent in 
the fourth and third cities ; but more frequent than any other form is the 
two-handled cup, No. 1094, which, as has been before said, only came into 
use in this fourth city, for it only twice occurred as a tripod in the third, 
the burnt city. These cups are so abundant that I collected more than 
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400 of them, yet I never found a single wheel-made one among them; all 
are hand-made, generally red, but very frequently also of a black colour. 








No. 1092. Pitcher with two handles, and impressed 
linear ornamentation, 
(1:4 actu size. Depth, about 22 ft.) 











No. 1093. Jug with two handles, and Cover 
jn the form of a crown. 
(i:4actualsize. Depth, about 16 ft.) 





No, 1094. Cup with two handles. 
(Half actual size. Depth, about 19 ft.) 


On account of the abundance of these cups I believe them to have been 
used also as wine-cups. I am not aware that double-handled cups of ar. 


No, 1095. No. 1096. No. 1097. 





—_ 


No. 1098. No. 1100. 





13 ty 22 ft.) 


Nos. 1095-1100. Six Cups, exch with one handle. (Nearly 1 : 3 actual size. Depth, 


identical shape have ever been found elsewhere, except in Mycenae, where 
Т found four of them in the royal tombs.5 But just as frequent as these 





в Sec my Mycenac, No. 349, p. 240. 
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are the single-handled lustrous red or black hand-made cups Nos. 1095- 
1100, and particularly the shapes of Nos. 1096 and 1099. All these 
forms are also very frequent in the following, the fifth city, so that I have 
been able to collect more than 500 of them. Frequent also, but far less 
abundant than the form No. 1094, are the large double-handled cups, 




































No, 1102. Globular Cup or Bowl, with two handles. (About 1 : 4 actual size. Depth, 22 ft.) 






























































No. 1103. Globular Urn, with two handles, (1:4 actual size. - Depth, 26 ft.) 


Nos. 1101 and 1102, which are generally red, and are also always hand- 
made. The red urn No. 1103, which has two handles, is also hand-made, 
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No. 1104. Tripod Pitcher, with two handles. No. 1105. Double-handle npod Pitcher. (About 
Q : 4 actual size. Depth, 18 to 22 ft.) 1:4 actual size. Depth, about 22 ft.) 





-+ LU 
No.1106, Tripod Cup, with two handles. (Nearly No.1107. Tripod Cup, with two handles. 
1:3actualsize. Depth, 13 to 20 ft.) (1:3actualsize. Depth, 18 to 22 ft.) 





No. 1108. Terra-cotta Tripod Cup. (1:4 actual size. No.1109. Small Vas? with two handles. 
Depth, 10 to 16 ít) (1 : 4 actual size. Depth, about 14 ft.) 





No. 1110, Curious Tripod drinking Vessel, consisting ы " | 
of three cups issuing from a circular tube, No. 1111, Tripod Vessel, consisting of a circular tube 


(1:4 actual size. Depth, 13 ft.) with four cups. (1:4 actual size. Depth, 20 ft.) 


as are likewise the double-handled tripod-pitchers Nos. 1104 and 1105, 
as well as the red double handled tripod-cups, Nos. 1106, 1107, and 1108. 
Yo. 1109 is a vase with two handles, of a shape which often occurs. 
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No. 1110 marks a very curious lustrous-brown tripod-goblet, consisting 
of a circular tube with three cups. This goblet could serve for three 
persons. sitting round a 
table, each of whom could 
drink from a separate mouth 
of the goblet. A similar 
vessel is indicated by No. 
1111; it also consists. of a 
tube resting on three feet, 
and having four cups, one 
of which is larger than the 
rest. No. 1112 is a large 
rude urn with two handles, 
of a common shape. No. 
1113isarare lustrous-brown 
double-handled bottle, with 
a rather flat body and a 
convex bottom; No. 1114, 
a globular two-handled red 


vase with a hollow foot; 


211125] ith t ШОП . (1:6 act ize. 
No. 1115, a flat double- No arge Urn mem v les. (1:6 actual size 






















































































































































































































































No, 1116. 





Nos. 1115,1116. Lentil-shaped Bottle and Jug, with two handles, 
(1:4 actual size. Depth, about 16 ft.) 






No. 1113. Lentil-shaped Bottle, with two 
handles, (1:4 actual size, Depth, 
18 to 22ft.) 


No. 1117. Vase with two handles, and projecting ornament 
in the form of spectacles on either side. (1:4 actual 
size. Depth, 19 ft.) 


No. 1114. Globular Vase, with two handles, 
(1:4 actual size. Depth, 18 to 22 ft.) 
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handled lustrous-red vessel in the form of a hunting-bottle, with a convex 
bottom : such bottles are not rare here. No. 1116 is a vessel with a convex 
bottom, and perforated projections on the sides for suspension. No. 1117 
is a double-handled vase, decorated on either side with a projecting double 
spiral: vases with the same spiral decoration are frequent in the third 
and fourth cities. No. 1118 is a red double-handled vase of a common 
shape, with a convex bottom: the bell-shaped cover is of a dark-red 
colour; it does not belong to this particular vase. No. 1119 is a large 




































No. 1118. Vase with two handles, and Cover 
in the form of a bell. (1:4 actual size, 
Depth, about 22 ft.) 





No. 1119. Vase with two handies ana long neck. 
(1:5 actual size. Depth, about 22 ft.) 





No. 1129. Vase with a vertical and a horizontal No. 1121. Vase with a vertical and a horizontal handle. 
handle. (1:6actual size, Depth, 19 ft.) (1:4 actual size. Depth, 16 ft.) 


unpolished double-handled vase with a convex bottom: vases of this 
shape are common in this and in the preceding city. No. 1120 marks 
a large vase of a rude fabric, having one handle joining the neck to 


4 
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the body, and a smaller handle on the opposite side. The rude vessel, 
No. 1121, has its two handles in similar positions; the foot is hollow, 
and has two perforations. Vessels like these are very rare. No. 1122 is 
a wheel-made black bottle; its foot is convex, and almost pointed. The 
grey bottle, No. 1123, is also wheel-made ; its foot is hollow. No. 1124 is 
a wheel-made blaek bottle with a pointed foot: similar terra-cotta bottles 
are not rare here, but they do not occur in the subsequent city. 





No. 1124,  Terra-cotta 
Bottle with convex 
bottom. (About 1:4 
actual size. Depth, 
about 16 ft.) 





No. 1123. Terra-cotta Bottle with 
hollow foot. (1:4 actual size. 

No, 1122. Terra-cotta Bottle with point. d Depth, about 19 ft.) 

foot. (1:4actualsize. Depth 22 ft.) 





No. 1125 is a lustrous-brown wheel-made globular vase, with four 
breast-like protuberances on the body; the bottom is flat. A vase very 
similar to this, found by Professor Virchow in his excavations in the 
graveyard of Zaborówo, is in his collection. The curious vessel, No. 1126, 























No, 1125. Globular Vase, with four breast-Lke projec- 
tions, (About 1:4 actual size. Depth, 16 ft.) 





7 No. 1126. Vase with spout. (About1:4 actual size 
Depth, 16 ft.) 


has a globular base, and a spout in the upper part of the body. It is 
wheel-made, but of a rude fabric. No second specimen of this shape 
was found. 


The terra-cotta plates of this fourth city are of two sorts. They are 
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either wheel-made, and in this case they are always shallow, very rude, 
often of irregular form, always unpolished, and perfectly similar in shape 
to those of the third, the burnt city, of which I have represented some under 
Nos. 455 to 468 (p. 108). Or they are hand-made, and in this case they 
are from 2 to 25 іп. deep and nearly 8 in. in diameter, made with great 
symmetry, well polished, and of a lustrous dark-brown or red colour; 
nay, on account of their depth they might rather be called bowls than 
plates. They have generally no handle, but sometimes they have one, and 
even two. There also occur double-handled bowls, 18 in. in diameter, and 
from 7 to Sin. deep. The wheel-made plates have always a flat bottom ; 
the hand-made ones always a convex one. There also occur very rude 
wheel-made tripod plates, with sieve-like perforations. I represent here 
under No. 1127 a dark-brown hand-made plate or bowl of the usual form 
with one handle, and under No, 1128 a hand-made lustrous-red plate of 
a different shape, having a large cross painted with dark-red clay in its 


1127. 













No. 1129. 


Nos, 1127-1132. Bowls, Tripods, Bottle, and Vase of Terra-cotta. (1:4 actual size. Depth, 13 to 19 ft.) 


hollow: this cross was evidently painted there before the plate was 
baked. Similar deep dishes or bowls, but wheel-made, found in Cyprus, 
are in the British Museum. The bottle, No. 1129, is hand-made. The 
pretty tripod No. 1130 is wheel-made ; the feet and the handle were added 
after the upper vessel had been fashioned; holes were made into which 
they were stuck, and in which they were consolidated with clay. In all 
vessels whose orifice was large enough to introduce the hand, the places 
where the feet or handles had been stuck in were smoothed, so that 
nothing appears of them on the inside of the vessels; but in the vessels 
with a narrow mouth the feet and handles were often left protruding on 
the inside. 

No. 1131 is another hand-made lustrous-red double-handled tripod- 
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cup; No. 1132, a hand-made vase of the same colour, with two handles ; 
No. 1133, a brown wheel-made jug, of a globular form, with one handle. 














No. 1133. Globular Jug. (About 1:4 actual 
size. Depth, about 22 ft.) 





No.1134. Curious Treen Dice Jug, having a 
bottom with eleven perforations. 
(Half actual size. Depth, 16 ft.) 
No. 1134 is a very massive lustrous-black jug, having a flat bottom with 


eleven perforations. Though but slightly baked, it is very solid; it has 



























































































































































Nos. 1135, 1136. Large Vessels of lustrous-black Terra-cotta, with four handles. 
(1:8 actual size, Depth, 14 to 20 ft.) 0 


2N 
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a trefoil orifice and a rope-like handle; it has round the neck an incised 
zigzag decoration, from which bands of a rude linear ornamentation 
extend downwards, right and left. All these incised ornaments seem to 
have been made with pointed flints ; they are filled in with white chalk, in 
order to strike the eye. The peculiar sort of clay of this jug, its shape, 
fabrie, and deeply-incised decoration, are widely different from all that we 
are accustomed to find here. I only found the very same clay and fabric 
‘in the vase-head Nos. 1002 and 1003, in the terra-cotta ball No. 1993, and 
in the vases Nos. 1135 and 1136. If the clay of which these five objects 
were made, and the potter who made them, had belonged to Troy, we 
should undoubtedly have found more specimens of such ware. I therefore 
feel bold to attribute to these objects a foreign origin. 

The vases Nos. 1135 and 1136 are 2 ft. 2 in. high, wheel-made, very 
imperfectly baked, well polished, and of a lustrous-black colour. Very 
characteristic are the four thin handles and the very wide protruding 
border all round the orifice in both. The bottom is flat. Of this same form 
only three vases were found ; it does not occur in any of the other cities. 

No. 1187 is a rude hand-made one-handled yellow pitcher: No. 1138, 









































No.1137. Pitcher with one handle, (1:4 actual 
size, Depth, 19 ft.) 





No, 1138. Jug with one handle. 
(1:6 actual size. Depth, about 22 ft.) 


a dark-brown hand-made jug or bottle, of irregular form, with one handle; 
its bottom is convex. All the following jugs (Nos. 1139 to 1147) are 
wheel-made, except No. 1144, which is hand-made. Nos. 1139 and 1140 
аге one-handled yellow globular jugs. No. 1141 is a lustrous-red jug, 
with a convex base and three handles, of which two are on the body 
and one joins the neck to the body. The pretty little vase, No. 1142, 
has four handles. No. 1143 represents a pear-shaped lustrous-yellow 
oenochoé, with a convex bottom and a trefoil orifice; it has a large handle 
joining the neck to the body, and two small ones on the body. ‘The red 
hand-made vase, No. 1144, has a pointed foot and two handles; it has a 
spiral ornament on each side. No. 1145 is a pretty red pear-shaped vase, 
with three handles and a cover of crescent form, which reminds us of the 
vase-handles of erescent form found in the Italian terramare; No. 1146, а 
large dark-brown jug, with a convex bottom and three handles. This last 
vase, as well as the three foregoing ones, were found in the large house which 
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No. 1139. Globular Jug, (Nearly 1:3 actual 
size. Depth, about 22 ft.) 








No. 1141. Jug with three handles. 
(Nearly 1:4 actual size. Depth, about 19 ft.) 








No, 1140, Globular Jug. No, 1142. Vase with four handles No. 1143. Globular Cenochoe 
(About 1: 4 actual size, (About 1; 4 actual size, with three handles, (1:4 actual 
Depth, about 16 ft.) Depth, ubout 16 ft.) size. Depth, about 13 t.) 














































































































































































































































































































No. 1144. Larze double-handled Vase, with pointed foot. No.1146. Vase with convex bottom and three handles. 
(1:4 actual size. Depth, about 20 ft.) (1:4 actual size. Depth, about 20ft.) 
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No. 1145. Vase with three handles, and Cover No. 1147. Oval Vase, witn four handles. 
with a handle of crescent form. (1:7 actual візе, Depth, about 13 ft.) 
(1:4 actual size. Depth, about 20 ft.) 


was built on the top of the old royal house. Мо. 1147 represents, in 1-7th 
of its size, a large egg-shaped vase of a blackish colour, with four handles, 

No. 1148 is a globular wheel-made lustrous-brown oenochoé, with a 
flat base and a long upright neck; it has three breast-like protuberances, 
The red globular oenochoé, No. 1149, is likewise wheel-made; the bottom 
is flat; the mouthpiece is restored. The grey oenochoé, No. 1150, with 








No. 1148, Globular Jug, with long No. 1149. Globular Jug; mouthpicce No. 1150. Jug with long neck. 
neck and breast-like projections. restored. (About 1:4 actual size. (About 1 :4 actual size. 
(About 1 : 4 actual size. Depth, about 22 ft.) Depth, about 15 ft.) 
Depth, about 29 ft.) 


a long neck, is hand-made. The pretty red tripod oenochoé, No. 1151, is 
hand-made. The blackish oenochoé, No. 1152, is wheel-made. No. 1153, 
again, is hand-made. No. 1154 is a pretty hand-made pear-shaped red 
oenochoé, decorated with incised lines round the neck; the mouth has a 


trefoil shape, and so also has the mouth of the pretty red oenochoé 
No. 1157. No. 1155 is also hand-made; but the red oenochoé, No. 1156, 
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Ко. 1151. Tripod Оепосћоё, with 


No. 1152. Jug with a long neck. Хо. 1153. Jug with a long neck. 
one handle and trefoil mouth. (1:4 (About 1 : 4 actual size. (Nearly 1:3 actual size. 
actual size. I2pth, 13 to 20 ft.) Depth, about 19 ft.) Depth, about 19 ft.) 





No. 1154. Oenochoé тетен neck, (Nearly No. 1155. Oval Jug or Оелосћоё. 
1:4 actual size, Depth, 18 to 22 fi.) (Nearly 1:4 actual size. Depth, 19 to 22 ft.) 

is wheel-made. The globular oenochoé, No. 1158, is wheel-made ; it has а 

protuberance on the fore-part of the neck, and a small one on each side 

of it: these protuberances may have been intended to represent a face. 

All the following jugs or oenochoae, Nos. 1159-1169, are hand-made, 
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No. 1158. Globular Oencchoé, with 
a curions neck. (About 1:4 


actual size, Depth, 16 ft.) 


No. 1156. Oenochoé with one 
handle, (1; 4 actual size. 
Depth, about 19 1t.) 







No. 1157, Oenochoé with upright neck, 
(About 1:4 actual size. 
Depth, about 16 ft.) 








Хо. 1159. Jug. (Nearly 1:3 actual size. No. 1160. Jug. (About 1:4 actual size, 
Depth, 16 ft.) Depth, about 22 ft.) 





No, 1163. Jug of globular form, with one handle. No 1161. Jug with long perpendicular neck. 
(1:4 actual size, Mph, about 13 ft.) (1:4 actual size, Depth, 191.) 
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No. 1161. Globular Oenocho with straight neck. No. 1162. Globular Oenocho2, with upright neck, 
(Nearly 1:4 actual size. Depth, 16 ft.) (About 1:4 actual size, Depth, 20 to 22 ft.) 


No. 1159 is a pretty black jug, of a form which very frequently occurs. 
The forms of the jugs or oenochoae, Nos. 1161, 1162, and 1163, are also 
frequent, particularly the last. 


No. 1165. Globular Jug, Sn a straight neck. No. 1166. Jug with long neck. (1:4 actual size. 
(Nearly 1:3 actual size. Depth, 19 ft.) Depth, 18 to 22 ft.) 





I have discussed in the preceding pages the different places where jugs 
with a narrow upright neck, like Nos. 1164 to 1168, occur elsewhere, and 
shall, therefore, not repeat what I have said. The black jug No. 1169, 
again, is wheel-made; it is decorated on the neck with three impressed 
lines. All the following jugs, from No. 1170 to No. 1178, are hand-made. 
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(About No.1168. Globular Jug, with straight No. 1169. Jug. (About 1:4 actual 





No. 1167. 


Globular Jug. 
1:4 actual size, Depth, 18 to neck. (About 1:4 actual size. Depth, size. Depth, 13 ft.) 
22 ft.) about 13 ft.) 


Very curious is the shape of the blackish jug No. 1170, with its neck bent 
backward and ornamented with a protuberance, its trefoil mouth, long 





= 


No. 1171. Remarkable lustrous-yellow Vessel, with 





No. 1170. Jug of Terra-cotta, with spout in the 


body. (2:3 actual size. Depth, 16 ft.) a small orifice (No. 1172) and a sieve-like bottom 
(No. 1173), (About half actual size, Depth, 
16 ft.) 





No, 1173. Halt actual size. 


No. 1172. Half actual size. 
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handle, and the spout in its body. But still more remarkable is the 
lustrous-yellow jug No. 1171, of which I represent under No. 1172 the 
very curious orifice, and under No. 1173 the flat sieve-like bottom. 
No. 1174 is a pear-shaped dark-red jug, with a hemispherical bottom and 
two distinct upright necks. A similar but globular dark-brown jug with 
a flat bottom is represented under No. 1175; it has also two distinct 








E = == s 
No. 1174. Jugo , with two distinct necks. No.1175. Globular Vase, with two separate necks. 
(Nearly 1:4 actualsize. Depth, 18 to 22 ft.) (Nearly 1:4 actual size. Depth, 18 to 22 ft.) 























upright necks, joined by a handle to the body. No. 1176 is a globular 
yellow jug, likewise with two upright spouts; but here the spouts stand 
one before the other, so that, when the liquid was being poured out, it 
could only run from the foremost (to the right in the engraving), and 
thus the hinder one was of no use. These two conjoined spouts seem, 
therefore, to have been only a fancy of the primitive potter, as we have 
seen in the case of No. 358, p. 384. This particular shape of double spout 
is unique ; other shapes of double-spouted jugs are not rare here, but, as 
has been already said, they have never occurred elsewhere except in 
Hungary and in Cyprus. 

Very curious and unique is the red vase No. 1177, which has, both to 
the right and left of its large mouth, a spout slightly bent forward; the 
cover which I have put on the large mouth may or may not have belonged 
to it: this vessel has on each side a breast-like protuberance, which 
cannot have been intended for a handle. No. 1178 represents a one- 
handled jug of very coarse grey clay, covered all over with protuberances, 
which may have been intended to imitate birds’ feathers ; on either side 
is an ear-like projection. 

Under No. 1179 I represent one more of the common wheel-made 
pitchers which are so abundant here. No. 1180 is a small hand-made, 
one-handled basin ; No. 1181, a hand-made red pitcher with a very small 
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No. 1176. Globular Vase, wo distinct necks. No. 1177. Vase with three mouths and two handles, 
(Nearly 1:4 actual size. Depth, about 19 16.) (Abou; 1:4 actual size. Depth, 13 ft.) 






No. 1179. Pitcher. No. 1180. Bowl. 
(1:4 actual size. Depth, 18 to 22 ft.) 































































































No 1178. Jug of coarse grey clay, covered all over with No. 1181. Pitcher. No. 1182. Cup. (About 
protuberances ; having one handle, and an ear-like pro- (About 1:4 actual size, 1:4 actual size. 
jection on either side. (1:4 actual size. Depth, 20 to 22 ft.) Depth, 13 ft.) Depth, 16 ft.) 


handle. No. 1182 is a lustrous-red one-handled wheei-made cup: this 
shape does not occur in the third, the burnt city, but it 1s very frequent 
in the fourth as well as in the fifth pre-historic city of Troy. 

No. 1183 is a one-handled red hand-made piteher, with two breast-like 
exerescences, Мо. 1184 is a one-handled wheel-made vessel of cylindrical 
shape; it is of very thick unpolished clay and very rude fabric: like the 
vessels of this shape found in the third city (see No. 347, p. 381), it is 
particularly massive and heavy in its lower part. The deep impressions 
made by a rope may be seen in the handle of a similar specimen which 
lies before me as I write; I, therefore, readily accept the suggestion of 
Mr. A. S. Murray of the British Museum, that, as in Ancient Egypt, 
vessels of this sort may have served as buckets for drawing water from 
the wells. 
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Хо. 1183. Pitcher with one handle, and No. 1184. Vessel of No. 1185. Censer of T'erra-cotia, of very 
two breast-like projections. cylindrical shape. rude fabric. 
(About 1:4 actual size. Depth, 19 ft.) (1:4 actual size, Depth, 22ft.) (1:4 actual size, Depth, 13 ft.) . 


The vessels Nos. 1185-1187 are also hand-made. No. 1185 is a very 
rude brown, unpolished, but massive censer, with a hollow foot decorated 





No. 1186. Globular Bowl, with one handle, 
(1:4 actual size. Depth, 19 ft.) 


with four lenticular perforations. This shape of vessel is unique. But 
who knows whether the lustrous-black vessels of the first city, of which 
only a vast number of feet have been found, had not a similar shape? І. 
remind the reader that all those feet are hollow, and that, as in the censer 
before us, they aie decorated with large perforations. Professor Virchow 
informs me that censers of a similar shape are found in tombs in Lusatia 
(Lausitz) and in the duchy of Posen, and calls my attention to a censer 
of this kind found at Reichersdorf, between the little rivers Neisse and 
Lubs. He has in his own collection some such censers, which he found 
in the graveyard of Zaborówo, and many others, found elsewhere in 





7 See the Sessional Report of the Berlin Society of Anthropology, Ethnology, &c. of July 21, 1877 
р. 23, and Рі. xvii. No. 7. 
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Germany, are in the museums of Berlin. Under No. 1186 I represent a 
large single-handled red globular bowl, with a hollow foot; under 
No. 1187, a single-handled red globular cup, with a convex bottom. 











No.1189. Vase with 

incised ornamentation. 
(1:4 actual size, 
Depth, 16 ft.) 





No. 1187. Large Globular Cup. 


(About 1:4 actual size. Depth, 19 ft.) No. 1188, Vase of globular shape, 


with two curved handles and two straight 
ones in the form of wings. . 
(About 1: 4 actual size. Depth, 13 ft.) 


Cups of this shape are very common in the fourth and also in the fifth 
cities. No. 1188 is a globular black vase, with a convex bottom and 
two curved handles of the usual shape; it is decorated, besides, with 
two wing-like upright projections and with dots all round. Similar 
vases, but of a light red colour, are not rare, but they are much more 
frequent in the preceding city. No. 1189 marks a small hand-made 
globular lustrous-black vase, with perforated projections on the sides 
for suspension ; it is decorated on both sides with strokes. 





No. 1190. Bowl, prriorated all over 
in the form of a sieve. 
(1:4 actual size. Depth, 16 ft.) 





No. 1192. Jug with sieve-like 
perforations, (1:4 actual size, 
Depth, about 19 ft.) 





No. 1191. Vase with two handles, covered with 
sieve-like perforations. 
(About 1:4 actual size, Depth, about 22 ft.) 


No. 1190 is a sieve or colander of terra-cotta, m the shape of a 
bowl: like all the following sieve-like vessels, Nos. 1191 to 1196, it is of 
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coarse clay, unpolished and of rude fabric. Even if we could explain the use 
of this sieve, we can hardly explain that of the sieve-like double-handled 

































































































































































No. 1193. Two-handled Globular Vase, the body of which is perforated all over. 
(1:5 actual size. Depth, about 22 ft.) 


vessel No. 1191, which has the shape of a wine-cup, or of the perforated 
vase No. 1192, or of the large double-handled sieve like perforated vases 





No. 115. Tripod, with mouth on the side, 
and perforated all over. (About 1:4 actual 
size. Depth, about 22 ft.) 









































































































































No. 1194. Two-handled Vase, with sieve-like perforations. No. 1196. Cup, perforated in the form of a sieve. 
(About 1 : 4 actual size. Depth, about 20 ft.) (1:4 actual size. Depth, 13 ft.) 


Nos. 1193 and 1194. We experience a like difficulty in explaining the 
use of the sieve-like tripod vessel, perforated all over, No. 1195, which 
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resembles a pitcher standing on one side, and of the perforated cup No. 
1196. Of these different shapes of sieve-like vessels, those of Nos. 1193, 
1194, and 1195 occur oftener than the others, but they are by no means 
very frequent.* 

The British Museum contains a jug and a tripod of terra-cotta with 
similar sieve-like perforations, which were found in sepulchres at Ialysus 
in Rhodes. Another vase with sieve-like perforations may be seen in the 
Phoenician Collection in the Louvre, at Paris. Similar sieve-like per- 
forated vases were also found at Szihalom in Hungary,’ as well as in the 
Lake dwellings in the Lake of Bienne; and Dr. V. Gross suggests that 
they may have served for draining out honey from the comb.!? A like use 
is suggested by Professor W. Helbig for the vases of terra-cotta with 
perforated bottoms found in the Italian terramare." The Royal Museum 
at Berlin contains a sieve-like bowl like No. 1190, as well as a one-handled 
jug, perforated all over like No. 1191. Professor Virchow suggests that 
they may have been used to preserve fruits; and probably he is right. 

No. 1197 is a crucible of but slightly- 
baked clay, which, as Mr. Giuliano says, 
was mixed with cow-dung to make the vessel 
stronger and better able to resist the fire. 
No. 1198 is another crucible. No. 1199 
marks a smaller boat-like vessel, of a similar 
clay and fabric, which must also have been 
used in Trojan metallurgy. 

Nos. 1200 and 1201 represent perforated 
cylinders of grey clay, which have evidently 





No.1197. Crucible of Clay. (Nearly : 
halbactualsize. Depth, 19%.) been only sun-dried, and never baked. Clay 


cylinders of this shape are frequent in the 
fourth city, but they are still much more abundant in the third, the burnt 
city, where, owing to the intense heat to which they have been exposed in 


No. 1198. 






No. 1199. 





















Nos. 1198, 1199. Crucibles of Clay. (Nearly half actual size. Depth, 13 to 19 ft.) 


the conflagration, they always have a yellow colour. It deserves attention 
that these clay cylinders occur neither in the following, the fifth city, nor 
in the first or the second city, and that they are peculiar to the third and 
fourth. Those of the third, the burnt city have for the most part become 





8 А vessel like No. 1195 was found in the 10 V, Gross, Résultats des Recherches dans les 
Third City: see No. 327, p. 373. Lacs de la Suisse occidentale, p. 23. | : 
? Sce Nos, 23 and 36 in the glass case No. IX. п Wolfgang Helbig, Die Jtaliker in der Poe- 


in the National Museum of Buda-Pesth. bene; Leipzig, 1879, p. 17. 
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so fragile by the conflagration that they easily dissolve in the rain. Those 
of the fourth city have not been exposed to the conflagration, and are for 
that reason much more compact and solid. Clay cylinders of the same shape 




































































































































































































































































No. 1201. Cylindrical Piece ‹ 1 Clay, with perfuration. 
(Half actual size. Depth, 19 ft.) 





No. 1200. l'erfurated Clay Cylinder, (Half actual size. 
Depth, 12 ft.) 


and fabric are found in the Lake-dwellings in the Lake of Constance,! and, 

-as Professor Virchow informs me, they are found in tombs in many regions 

of Germany. І also saw several specimens of them in the Museum of the 

Lacustrine Antiquities at Zürich, though I do not see them represented in 

Ferd. Keller's Pfuhlbauten (7ter Bericht). The use of these cylinders is 
e 


unknown to us. We cannot admit Lindenschmit’s? opinion, that they 
served as weights for fishing-nets, as they are not baked, and would, 
























































































































































































































































































































































No.1202, Implement of Clay, with perforation, No.1203. Perforated Implement of Clay. 
(Halfactualsize, Depth, 19 ft.) Í à (Half actual size. Depth, 19 ft.) , 


consequently, dissolve in the water. Of precisely the same fabric are the 
nearly flat objects of sun-dried clay, like No. 1202, which are also very fre- 





1 L, Lindenschmit, Die Vaterlándischen Alterthiimer, Pl. xxx. No. 16. ? Тыа. p. 218. 
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quent, not only in the third, the burnt, and the fourth cities, but also in the 
fifth: they have a perforation near the smaller end ; in a few cases they 
have a furrow all round the edge, or only on the edge of the smaller end. 
Similar objects of clay occur also in the uppermost or seventh city; but 
there they are thoroughly baked, and have a more symmetrical shape. 
An object of baked clay of an identical shape was found below the strata 
of pumice-stone and voleanie ashes in Thera (Santorin), and is in the col- 
lection of the French School at Athens. An object of clay, similar to 
No. 1202, found at Nimroud, is in the British Museum ; several similar 
pieces are in the Museum of Saint Germain-en-Laye, and in the Royal 
Museum at Berlin. Lastly, I have to mention the quadrangular objects 
of the very same clay and fabric, like No. 1208, which are perforated 
through the smaller side. They are likewise very abundant in the third 
as well as in the fourth and fifth cities. 


No. 1204. 





Nos. 1204, 1205. Cows of Terra-cotta. (3:4 actual size, Depth, 16 ft.) 


No. 1298, 





No. 1206. Ox of Terra-cotta. (3:4 actual size. Nos. 1207, 1208. Dogs of Terra-cotta. (3:4 actual size. 
Depth, 16 ft.) Depth, 16 ft.) 

Nos. 1204-1206 represent oxen or cows, Nos. 1207 and 1208 dogs, of 
slightly-baked clay. Such animal figures were found exclusively in this 
fourth city. A large number of similar figures, found at Szihalom, are 
in the National Museum at Buda-Pesth, where similar ones found at 
Pilin may also be scen.* The Trojan cows before us correspond very well 
with those found by me in such abundance at Mycenae,’ with the difference 
that the Mycenean cows are thoroughly baked, and have always a painted 
ornamentation. І may add that there is in the British Museum a cow of 
terra-cotta found in a tomb at Ialysus in Rhodes. 

No. 1209 is a funnel-like object of terra-cotta of unknown use; it is 
of very thick clay, and has one perforation in the bottom and two on 
either side. 

No. 1210 is a fragment of a six-stringed lyre of terra-cotta. No. 1211 
ig a ring of clay, but slightly baked; similar rings are abundant in the 





3 In the glass case No. X. under Nos. 85-100. de l'Exposition préhistorique des Musées de 
4 See Joseph Hampel, Antiquités préhistoriques Province, pp. 118, 119. 
de la Hongrie, P]. xiii. Nos. 10-15 ; and Catalogue 5 See my Mycenae, Plate A. 
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third and fourth cities. They were probably used to support vases with 
a convex or pointed bottom. Similar terra-cotta rings, found at Pilin, 
are in the National Museum at Duda-Pesth.* 

Under Nos. 1212 and 1213 I represent 
two seals of terra-cotta; the former with a 
linear decoration. The ornamentation of 
No. 1213 seems to be floral: this latter 
seal has a perforated handle. Prof. Virchow 
























m = 

No. 1209. Curious Object of Terra-cotta, 
having a perforation in the bottom and 
two on either side. (Actual size. Depth, No. 1210, Fragment of a Lyre with six chords, of Tcrra-cotta. 
13 {t.) (7: 8 actual size. Depth, 16 ft.) 





suggests to me that No. 1212 may not be a seal, but the button of a 
vase-handle: as the lower part is fractured, this is possible, but it is 
certainly not the case with No. 1213, which is entire. 


No, 1213. 








No. 1214. Small massive 
- ў E quadrangular Object, with 
No. 1211. Ring of Terra- Nos. 1212, 1213. Seals of Terra-cotta. incised ornamentation. 








cotta. (2:5 actual size. (7:8 actual size, Depth, 10 to 16 ft.) (Nearly half actual size. 
Depth, 22 ft.) Depth, 20 to 22 ft.) 
No. 1217. 
No, 1216. 





Nos. 1215-1217. Curious enbical Object of black clay, having on one side a deep, wide, smooth hole, ard 
an incised ornamentation on four sides. (Almost actual size. Depth, 13 ft.) 





* Joseph Hampel, Antiquités préhistoriques de la Hongrie, Pl. xiii. No. 34. 
20 
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A ‘striking analogy to these Trojan seals is offered by the terra-cotta 
seals found at Pilin in Hungary,’ on which the sign of the LA or rH 
predominates; in fact, there are no fewer than seven seals with such 
signs; one seal has even two pH and two LE. 


No. 1214 is a solid object of terra-cotta, with four feet, having on the 
top and on the four sides an incised linear ornamentation. Nos. 1215, 1216, 
and 1217 represent three sides of a very curious object of black slightly- 
baked clay, in the form of an inkstand ; itis ornamented on one side (1215), 
within a border of incised hooks and strokes, and an incised circle, 


enclosing a sign resembling the (1, with curved arms, and the middle 


arms turned downward into spirals; the other sides are decorated with 
incised strokes or lines. No. 1218 is a pretty lustrous-red, vase-cover 





Мо, 1219. Small Tripod Dish, with an 
incised ornamentation. 
(Half actual size. Depth, 10 ft.) 





No. 1218. Terra-cotta Vase Cover, perforated for 
tying down to the Vase, 
(Half actual size. Depth, 10 ft.) 

of terra-cotta, with perforated projections for tying it down to the 
vase, which could then be hung up by the same string. This cover 
has an incised ornamentation representing within a border of strokes 
a circle with a cross, each arm of which ends in a small circle: between 
the arms of the cross are three -U and one LE. Professor Virchow 
calls my attention to the similarity which exists between this vase- 
cover and а vase-cover found near Guben in Lusatia. This latter has 
also a richly incised decoration of concentric circles, crosses and dots, but 
it has not the two perforated projections of our vase-cover No. 1218. 

No. 1219 is a little tripod-dish of terra-cotta, with an incised ornamen- 
tation representing a caterpillar, a tree, and a cross. No, 1220 represents 


the decoration of a whorl with three LE No. 1221, the incised decora- 


tion of another whorl. Under Nos. 1222 to 1224 I represent three more 
whorls, calling very particular attention to the signs on Nos. 1222, 1223, 


7 Joseph Hampel, Catalogue de Exposition from Homer (p. 221). 
préhistorique des. Musees de Province, pp. 120, 9 See Sessional Report the Berlin Soc'ety 
121. of Anthropology, Ethnology, &c., of July 21, 
8 See the explanation of the method, verified 1877, Plate xvii. No. 5a. 
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No. 1221. 


No. 1220. 





Nos, 1220, 1221. Whorls of Terra-cotta. (Half 
actual size. Depth, 13 and 16 ft.) 





No. 1222. Whorl of Terra-cotta, with curious 
signs, perhaps written characters, (Actual size, 
Depth, 20 ft.) 


No, 1221. 





Nos. 1223, 1221. Whorls of Terra-cotta, with incised ornamentation, (Actual size. Depth, 20 ft.) 


No. 1225. No. 1226. 


























































































































































































































































































































































































Nos. 1225-1227. Terra-cotta Ball. No. 1225. Side View. No. 1226. Upper Hemisphere. No. 1227, Lower 
Hemisphere, with the signs, (Actual size. Depth, 13 1t.) 


No. 1228. No. 1229. 





> 


Nos. 1223, 1229, 


remarkable Terra-cotta Ball. (Actualsize. Depth, 20 ft.) 
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which may be written characters. Nos. 1225, 1226, and 1227 represent 
the three sides of a ball of terra-cotta, with incised signs, which may be 
written characters. Nos. 1228 and 1229 represent the incised decoration 
of the two hemispheres of another terra-cotta ball, decorated with a great 
number of signs resembling the Greek p. 

Of knives, several were found of the same shape as before represented. 
Of a different shape is the bronze knife No. 1230, which has been worn 





No. 1230, Knife of Bronze. (Nearly half actual size. Depth, 16 ft.) 


down by long use. Nos. 1231 to 1243 are brooches of bronze, of which 
nine have globular heads and four have the head turned into a spiral. 
These brooches, as Mr. John Evans points out to me, consist of the 
needle (acus) without the support (fibula) No. 1244 is a bronze wire. 
Nos. 1245-1247 are bronze arrow-heads. No. 1248 is of bronze, and pro- 
bably the handle of a small box. Nos. 1249, 1250, and 1251 are bronze 





1235 1236 





1231 1232 






1238 
NY 





Ncs. 1231-1252. Primitive Brooches, Arrow-heads, &c., of Bronze. (Nearly half actual size. Depth, 13 to 29 ft.) 


needles, 3-34 in. long, with eyes for threading. The needles Nos. 1249 
and 1250 have two pointed ends. Very remarkable are the forms of the 
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last-named needle No. 1250, the eye of which is not in the head, but 
nearly an inch distant from it, and of No. 1251, the head of which has 
been beaten flat, and then perforated. The object under No. 1252 is of 
bronze, and may be an awl or punch. 

Of bronze battle-axes of precisely the same shape as those found in the 
burnt city, and represented under Nos. 806-809, only five were found 
in the fourth city, but all of them of a smaller size. Bronze lances or 
daggers were not found there. 

No. 1253 is a wheel with four spokes of lead, and may be an ex-voto. 
But there can hardly be a doubt that this wheel was copied from the 
wheels existing at the time it was made, 
Wheels with four spokes were also in use 
at Мусепае, for they are seen in the three 
chariots represented on the tombstones of the 
royal sepulehres,^ as well as in the chariot 
represented on one of the gold rings." I 
also found at Mycenae two wheels of bronze! 
and six wheels of gold with four spokes.* . In 
the Swiss Lake-dwellings at the station of 
Corcelettes were found two ornaments of 
bronze in the shape of a wheel with four 
spokes, and two others of gold with six spokes;? also an ornament of 
tin, and another of bronze, in the form of wheels with four spokes, at the 
station of Апуегшег We see also wheels with four spokes on two 
miniature bronze chariots found at Burg in the bed of the river Spree, 
and of which one is in Professor Virchow's collection, the other in tho 
Royal Museum at Berlin; and also on two other chariots of bronze, one 
of which was found at Ober-Kehle, the other near Drossen, in Prussia. 
I shall revert to these four chariots in the subsequent pages. The Trojan 
wheel before us (No. 1253) is unlike the wheels («v«da) of Homer's chariot 
of the gods, which had eight spokes round the axle 

No. 1254 is the fragment of a flat disc of ivory, decorated with incised 
circles, each with a dot in the centre. Nos. 1255, 1256 are also flat 





No. 1253. 
(2:3 actual size. 


Wheel of Lead. 
Depth, 16 ft.) 





and Assyrian wheels have six spokes. The 
Persian Achaemenid sculptures show chariots 
with eight-spoked wheels. Professor Sayce 


10 See my Mucenae, p. 52, No. 
No. 140; p. 88, No. 141. 
п ГЫ. p. 223, No. 334. 


24; p. 81, 


1 bid. p. 74, No. 120, 

2 Ibid. p. 203, No. 316. 

3 V, Gross, Resultats des Recherches exécutées 
dans les Lacs de la Suisse occidentale; Zürich, 
1876, Pl. viii. Nos. 9, 16, 18, 19. 

* V. Gross, Deux Stations lacustres, Moeringen 
et Auvernier; Neuveville, 1878, Pl. vii. Nos. 
31, 61. 

БМ т T22 UES 
“HBn 5° aud’ óxéeoot 0005 BdXe kaymiAa kÜkAa 
xdAkea, дктакутиа, Tnpew борі audis. 

My friend Mr. W. S. W. Vaux calls my 
attention to the fact that the four-spoked 
chariot-wheel is characteristic of the earliest 
Greek coins. The early Egyptian, Ethiopian, 


observes: ‘The wheels of the Hittite chariots, 
however, are represented on the Egyptian monu- 
ments with only four spokes. The wheels of 
the Egyptian chariots also sometimes have only 
four, sometimes eight; and a Persian chariot- 
wheel given by Ker Porter has eleven.” (See 
Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, i. pp. 223-241, 
new edit., 1879.) In two of the earliest repre- 
sentations of chariots in Egypt, in the same 
tomb at Thebes, of the time of Amenhotep II, 
two chariots have wheels with six spokes, but 
another chariot has wheels with four. (Villiers 
Stuart, Nile Gleanings, Pl. xxxviii. xxxix. pp. 
4, 295.) 
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No. 1255. 









No.1254. Disc of Ivory, with incised stars 
(2:3 actual size. Depth,.16 ft.) 


No, 1256. 























































































































Nos. 1255, 1256. Objects of Ivory, with incised stars, probably ornamenis of a 
horse’s harness. (Actual size. Depth, 20 ft. and 13 ft.) 


objects of ivory, ornamented on both sides with similar circles; the latter 
has three perforations. These three objects may have served as orna- 
ments on horse-trappings. 

No. 1257 is of bone and has three perforations. Mr. John Evans holds 
it to be a guard or bracer used by archers, to prevent the wrist from 
being hurt by the bow-string; he adds that the Esquimaux use to the 
present day similar guards or bracers of bone. The guards or bracers 
found in England are of stone, and have three perforations at each end. 

Nos. 1258-1260 are ribs of animals sharpened to a point, and probably 


No. 1258, No. 1259. No, 1260. 
























































































































































Nos. 1261, 1262. Awls of Bone. 
(Half actual size. Depth, 16 ft.) 

















No. 1257. Object of Bone. 
(7:8 actual size. Depth, 20 ft.) 


Nos, 1258-1260. Ribs of Animals, sharpened 
to a point, and probably used as awls. 
(Nearly half actual size. Depth, 13 to 18 ft.) 
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used as awls. Nos. 1261 and 1262 are awls of thicker bone. Nos. 1268 
and 1264 are very rude stafi-handles of stag-horn; both of them having 


No. 1263, 





Nos, 1263, 1264, Staff-handles of Bone. (Nearly half actual size. “Depth, 16 to £0 ft.) 


quadrangular perforations. A similar staff-handle, of better fabric, found 
at Inzighofen,* is considered to be a small hammer. But this I cannot 
admit, stag-horn being ill-suited for hammers. Under No. 1265 I 
represent in double size a whetstone, which, according to Mr. Davies, 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































No. 1265, Whetstone of porphyry, with an inscription. (Double actual size, Depth, about 22 ft.) 


is of red porphyry; it has an incised inscription, to which I call very 
particular attention. Professor Sayce discusses this object in his 
Appendix on the Trojan inscriptions.” 

No. 1266 is a piece of mica-schist, with the bed for a very curious 
instrument, which is altogether unknown to me. No. 1267 is another 
mould of mica-schist, with the bed for casting a rude leaf. I represent 
under No. 1268 a third mould of mica-schist. The object to be cast in 
it seems to be a large ring with a handle: this mould has two per- 
forations, by which it was fixed to another mould which had the same 
form. А perfectly similar mould of green basalt, found at Nimroud, is 
in the Assyrian Collection of the British Museum. 





5 L. Lindenschmit, Die Vaterlünd. Alterth. copied here. А facsimile will pe found in 
Pl. xxv. No. 2. the Appendix. 
1 The characters are not quite correctly 
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No.1267. Mould of Mica-schist, (Half actual size., 
D pth, 9 ft.) 














































































































No. 1266. Mould of Mica-schist. (Half actual No. 1268. Moullof Mica-schist, (Half actual 
size, Depth, 16 ft.) size, Depth, 13 to 16 ft.) 


Nos. 1269 to 1272 are, according to Mr. Davies of the British 
Museum, hammers and axes of porphyry, diorite, brown hematite, and 
silicious rock. 


No. 1272. 


No. 1269. No. 1270. 


No. 1271. 




































































































































































Nos. 1269-1272. Stone Hammers. (Halfactual size. Depth, 13 to 22 ft.) 


No. 1269 is a perforated hammer of a common type; the perforation 
has been worked from both sides, narrowing towards the centre. No. 1270 
is a hammer with grooves on both sides: similar grooved hammers occur 


9 J. J. A. Worsaae, Nordiske Oldsager, p. 12, No. 33. 
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which is also found in England. No. 1272 is a perforated axe, of a form 
which has also been found in Hungary. Nos. 1273 and 1274 are two 





















No. 1915. Axe of Stone, (Half 
actual size, Depth, 19 ft.) 





No. 1273. Stone Hammer, with 

groove in the middle, е 1 

(Half actual size. Depth, 22 ft ) No.1274. Stone Hammer, with 
groove in the middle. 

(Пай actual size. Depth, 19 ft.) 


more grooved hammers, of a shape which I have not noticed elsewhere. 
No. 1275 is a very rude axe of diorite. Nos. 1276-1281 are six axes, 








No. 1219. No. 1280. 


No. 12:1. No. 1278. 


No, 1276. Axe of — Š 
green gabbro-rock. Nos. 1277, 1278. Axes of Jade, “Ый Bay Е 
(Half actual size. (Half actual size. Nos. 1279-1281. Axes. (Half actual size, 
Depth, 16 to 20 ft.) Depth, 20 ft.) Depth, 13, 19, and 22 ft.) 


of which, according to the investigations of Mr. Davies, Nos. 1277 and 
1278 are of green jade. I have discussed the jade axes at length in the 
preceding pages. Of the four other axes, according to Mr. Davies, one 
is of green gabbro-rock, two are of diorite, and one is of blue serpentinous 
rock. No. 1282 is, according to Mr. Davies, a pear-shaped object of 
polished crystalline limestone. No. 1283 is another of those round corn- 
bruisers which we have discussed before, and which are found here in 
very large masses. These round corn-bruisers are also found in the débris 





1 John Evans, op. cit. p. 208. Pesth, 1876, p. 67, Nos. 34, 38, 
2 Joseph Hampel, Collection de [Exposition 3 See pp. 240-243 and 446-451. 
préhistorique des Musées de Province; Buda- 
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of the Stone age in Egypt,‘ and in the pre-historic city below the strata 
of pumice-stone and volcanic ashes on the island of 'Thera. With 
reference to the stone balls for bruising corn, I am informed that the 
process may stil be seen among the Indians of the Yosemite Valley 
in California. Their squaws pound acorns with round stone mullers on a 
granite rock, the flat surface of which is worn into holes by the operation. 
The same Indians offer another parallel to my discoveries at Troy in the 
beautiful little arrow-points of obsidian, which they make and use for 
small game, though they have rifles for large game,—a remarkable 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































No. 1282, Pear- 
shaped Object of 
Stone. (Half actual No. 1283, Stone Ball for bruising 
size. Depth, 9 ft.) grain, (Half actual size, Depth, 13 ft.) 








































No. 1284, Implement of Stone. (Half actual 
size. Depth, 18 to 22 ft.) 


example of mixed states of civilization. No. 1284 is an instrument of 
hematite: as the upper side is well polished and perfectly smooth, it 
may have served, as Professor Virchow suggests, for smoothing cloth or 
other textures, while the other side may have been used as a hammer. 
This is one of the better specimens of the rude stone hammers, which 
occur by thousands at Hissarlik. No. 1285 is a hollow object of granite, 








No. 1287. Quadrangularly cut Lime- 
stone with a semi-globular hollow. 
(1:6 actual size. Depth, 22 ft.) 


No. 1285. Hollow Instrument of granite, 
of globular form, with large perforation in БЕРЕ 
the bottom. (1: 5 actual size. Depth, about No. 1286. Stone Implement. 
13 ft.) (Half actual size. Depth, about 16 ft.) 


of globular form, with a large perforation in the bottom; its use is 
unknown. Of granite also, according to Mr. Davies, is the implement 
No. 1286, which has a deep groove all round it, and which may have 





^ Friedrich Mook, Aegypten’s Vormetallische 5 Some specimens of them are in the small 
Zeit ; Würzburg, 1880, Pl. xii. Nos, 4-6. collection in the French School at Athens. 
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served as a weight for fishing-nets. Similar stone implements are found 
in Denmark, in Georgia, and in Rhode Island. No. 1287 is a quad- 
rangular piece of limestone, with a semi-globular hollow; its use is a 
mystery to us. Polishing stones of jasper are frequent. 

There were also found in the fourth city many needles of bone for 
female handiwork, boar-tusks, spit-rests of mica-schist, whetstones of slate, 
porphyry, &c., of the usual form, hundreds of small silex saws, and some 
knives of obsidian. Stone whorls, which are so abundant at Mycenae, are 
but rarely found here: all those which occur are, according to Mr. Davies, 
of steatite. On the other hand, terra-cotta whorls, with or without incised 
ornamentation, are found by thousands; their forms hardly vary from 
those found in the third, the burnt city, and the same may generally be said 
of their incised ornamentation, of which a fair selection may be seen in 
the Plates at the end of the volume. The depth at which each whorl has 
been found is always marked in mètres; and, as a general rule, all the 
whorls which are marked as from 4 to 6 м., may with great probability be 
supposed to belong to the fourth city. But of course this can never be said 
with certainty, because a whorl belonging to the fifth city may by some 
accident be found in the débris of the fourth, or even of the third city. 
The only thing of which I can assure the reader with certainty is, that 
I have spared no care and pains to avoid mistakes. Regarding the whorls 
with patterns which are found of an identical shape in the third, the burnt, 
and in the fourth cities, I may say that, for example, the cross patterns 
Nos. 1817, 1818, 1820, &e., which are frequent in the third, abound also in 
the fourth city. I can only lay before the reader all the incised patterns 
of the whorls, leaving it to him to see or not to see in them symbolical 
signs. I shall remark on those only which, in my opinion, deserve very 
particular attention. Among these are No. 1838, on one side of which we 
see three burning altars and a large number of dots, on the other a Н 
and three such altars. On No. 1852, again, we see three ch; on No. 1860, 


probably, written characters; on No. 1863, again, a (H and a LA, and 
similar signs on Nos. 1865, 1866, 1871. More curious is the incised orna- 
mentation of No. 1867, in which we recognize four hares with a dot below 
each of them ; and still more so that of the whorls Nos. 1879 and 1880. 
On the former we see a number of п and 95, а burning altar, а zigzag 
line generally thought to be the sign of lightning, and three male animals 
with dots over the back. On No. 1880 we see on each side of the circle a 
singular sign, which is probably intended to represent a man; each of 
these figures is touched by the horns of a large quadruped. In marked 
contrast with these rudest of rude linear representations of man and 
animal is the very symmetrical ornamentation on many of the whorls; 
as, for example, that on No. 1895. I again call attention to the curious 
written character which we see on No. 1905 on the top of four Le 





9 J. J. A. Worsaae, Nordiske Oldsager, p. 18, the U.S. National Museum; Washington, 1876, 
No. 88. p- 27, Nos. 107 and 108, 
7 Charles Rau, Zhe Archeological Collection of 
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and one rH. It also occurs on Nos. 1912, 1936, and 1939. On No. 1911 
we again see three -U, and as many burning altars. May the curious 
figure on the side of the whorl No. 1951, to the right, be perhaps meant 
to represent a cuttle-fish ? From the experience we have gathered of the 
rude linear representations of men, we venture to propose to the reader to 
recognize also a human figure in the strange sign on No. 1954. We 
believe we see written characters on No. 1972, but they still await their 
decipherer. On No. 1990, again, we see three LP, alternately with three 
circles. Under No. 1991 we represent a curiously engraved ball with two 
LH, and on the side shown in the upper row to the right a strange figure, 
whieh tempts us to ask whether it is not also meant to be a cuttle-fish. 
The most curious of all the terra-cotta balls is no doubt No. 1998, which 
is divided by ineised lines into eight equal fields, in three of which we 
again see the same very strange figure; we again ask the reader if we are 
permitted to recognize also in these three figures the primitive artist's 
representation of a cuttle-fish ? 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE FIFTH PRE-HISTORIC CITY OF TROY. 


Arovz the stratum of ruins of the Fourth City there is a layer of débris 
about 6 ft. thick, evidently consisting of the remains of houses built of 
wood and clay. That the people of the Fourth City, of which we see 
innumerable house-walls, should suddenly have abandoned the architecture 
they were accustomed to, and have built their houses of wood or mud, or 
of both conjoined, seems incredible. Besides, the rude stone hammers, 
which are found in such enormous quantities in the fourth city, are no 
longer found in this stratum ; nor do the stone axes, which are so very 
abundant there, occur again here. Instead of the hundreds of axes I 
gathered in the fourth city, I collected in all only two here; but one of 
these—the axe of white jade represented under No. 1288 – is, in the 
opinion of Mr. Story-Maskelyne, the most precious 
of all my thirteen Trojan jade axes, on account of its 
extreme rarity. I attribute it to this Fifth City, as 
it was found at a depth of only 6 ft. The saddle- 
querns of trachyte, which oceurred in the fourth city 
by hundreds, were very rarely met with here. The 





No. 1283. А very rare 


forms of the terra-cotta whorls, too, are in innumer- E E 
. . . ait actual size, 
able instances different here. These objects are of a Depth, 6 ft.) 


much inferior fabrie, and become more elongated and 
pointed. Forms of whorls like Nos. 1801, 1802, and 1803, which were 
never found before, are here very plentiful. 

Nos. 1289 and 1290 represent two whorls, the former of which is 
decorated with three linear quadrupeds in rude incised work. Two of them 





No.1289. .A Whorl with three animals, 
(Actualsize, Depth, 10 ft.) 





No.1290. A Whorl with curious signs. (Actual size. 
Depth, 10 ft.) 


are no doubt intended to be stags with long horns; the third is perhaps 
а тое. In the decoration of the other whorl there is nothing intelligible. 
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We continue to find fiere the same patterns of pottery, hand-made or 
wheel-made, but they manifest a general decline. We also find here a 
large quantity of plain wheel-made pottery, which looks quite modern 
when compared with that of the preceding city. Moreover, the mode of 
life of the people to which this stratum belongs was entirely different 
from that of their predecessors: instead of throwing all their kitchen- 
remains on the floor of their rooms, they carried them away and shot 
them from the mound, since we but very rarely see in this stratum of 
débris the shells of oysters or mussels, which visitors may see in such 
really stupendous masses in the houses of the fourth city. 

Now that a people should on a sudden have completely changed 
their mode of life, appears perhaps still more impossible than that they 
should on a sudden have changed their mode of architecture, or that 
they should on a sudden have thrown away their numberless stone im- 
plements and weapons, and have used in their stead implements and 
weapons of bronze. This series of facts seems to present as many proofs 
that the stratum of débris, which we are now to discuss, belongs to a 
new people, among whom, however, part at least of the old inhabitants 
continued to live. We shall, 
therefore, call this settle- 
ment the Fifth Pre-historic 
City of Troy. Whether the old 
settlement was conquered, or 
peacefully taken possession of 
by the new settlers, must for 
ever remain uncertain. At 
all events, there are no 
traces of a catastrophe; be- 
Sides, as we havo seen in the 
preceding pages, the inhabit- 
ants of the fourth city can 
only have had partial works 
of defence; they had no 
regular city walls, like their 
predecessors. 

It is difficult to say whether 
the inhabitants of the fifth 
city had walls. I certainly 
brought to light small works 
of defence in several places, 
but these may equally well 

a have belonged to the sixth 

Ж, зы, танатон несение: а О o o a 

be that the fifth city had 

regular walls, but that these were destroyel by the next settlers, or even 
by the builders of the later Aeolie Ilium. 

In describing those of the objects found which deserve particular atten- 
tion, I begin again with the owl-headed vases, which in all probability must 
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have had a sacred character. All of them, without exception, are wheel-made, 
One which І represent under No. 1291 


of а rude fabric, and unpolished. 


has only two female breasts 
and two upright projections. 
The very conspicuous owl's 
face is modelled on the cover, 
which has a crest-like handle. 
May not these strange vase- 
covers have been copied from 
the ancient helmets? Of much 
inferior fabric is the vase 
No. 1292, on which the owls 
face has been rudely modelled ; 
in fact, the inability of the 
primitive potter was such that 
he made the beak above the 
eyes. On this vase, besides 
the breasts, the vulva is indi- 
cated: to this vase belongs a 
flat cover with a crest-like 
handle, like that I have put 
on it. 

The owl-features and the 









No. 1292. Vase with an ow I's head, the characteristics of a 
woman, and two wing-like handles. 
(1:4 actual size. Depth, 6 ft.) 


characteristics of a woman have been much more symmetrically modelled 
on the vase No, 1293, to which also belongs a flat cover such as the reader 








No. 1294, Vase with the characteristics of a 
woman and Cover with an owl’s head, 
(1:3 actual size. Depth, 6 to 9 ft.) 


No. 1293. Vase with an owl’s head and the charac- 


teristics ofa woman (1:4 actual size, 
Depth, 10 ft.) 


1 Only the owl-vases are altogether unpolished in this city. Of all the other pottery the greater 


part is polished. 
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sees on it. No. 1294 is again a vase with the characteristics of a woman; 
to it belongs a cover with an owl’s face, like the one I have put on it: 
the wing-like upright projections are here merely indicated. The face 
we see on the vase-cover No. 1295 resembles a human face. Very cha- 
racteristic owl-heads are seen again on the vase-covers Nos. 1296, 1297, 


No. 1296. 
No. 1297. 





No. 1295. Vase- 

cover, (About1:6 

actual size. Depth, Nos. 1296, 1297. Vase-covers with owl-heads. 
10ft.) (About 1:4 actual size, Depth, 64 to 10 ft.) 





No. 1298. Owl-headed Vase-cover. 
(About 1: 4 actual size. 
Depth, about 10 ft.) 


and 1298. No. 1299 marks another vase with the characteristics of a 
woman, to which has belonged a cover like that which we see on No, 1294. 
No. 1300 is a very rude terra-cotta idol, on which the owl’s beak is 
indicated by two scratches, and the eyes by two dots; the hands, which 
are broken off, appear to have projected. No. 1801 represents one more 








No. 1299. ‘Terra-cotta Vase with Мо. 1300. Idol of Terra-cotta, Мо. 1301. Marble Idol, with owl's head 
the characteristics of a woman, with owl's head. (Half actual and girdle. (Nearly actual size. 
(1:4 actual size. Depth, 64 ft.) size. Depth, 63 ft.) Depth, about 8 ft.) 















































No. 13014. Marble Idol, No. 1302, Two-handled Cup (6éras No. 1303. Sieve-like perforated Terra- 


with owl's head and girdle, - GudixvmehAov). (1:4 actual size. cotta Funnel. (About 1:3 actual size. 
(2:3 actual size. Depth, Depth, about 64 ft.) Depth, 64 ft.) 


6 to 10 ft.) 
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of the common idols of marble on which an owl's head is rudely scratched, 
On the waist the girdle is indicated by four parallel incised lines. A 
further very characteristic specimen of an owl-faced marble idol is repre- 
sented under No. 13014. Similar owl-faced marble idols are even more 
plentiful in this fifth city than in any of the preceding cities. No. 1302 
is a Oémas audixdreddor, belonging to this fifth city. Like all similar 
goblets found in this stratum, it is but of very small size when compared 
with the large goblets of the preceding cities. No. 1203 is a large sieve- 
like perforated funnel, which is represented here head downwards. 





No 1305, Doubleehandl 4 Goblet. 
(Nearly 1:3 actual size. Depth, 6 ft.) 





No. 1304, Vase with two handles, two breasts, and 
incised ornamentation, (About 1: 4 actual size, Depth, 13 ft.) 













































































































































































No. 1306, Large Jug with straight neck, (1:6 actual size, No. 1307. Jug with long neck, 


Depth, 9 ft.) (Nearly 1:3 actual size. Depth, 9 ft.) 
2 P 
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No. 1304 is a very rude hand-made double-handled grey vase, having 
on either side two breast-like excrescences; its neck is decorated with 
four rudely-incised lines and signs without signification. The double- 
handled lustrous-red goblet, No. 1305, is hand-made and well polished ; 
its type but rarely oceurs in this stratum. 

No. 1306 is a wheel-made globular lustrous-yellow jug, with an 
upright spout and trefoil orifice, such as we have already passed in 
review; the bottom is convex.  Wheel-made also is the dark-red jug 
No. 1307, with an upright spout of a peculiar shape, such as we have 
never seen before. A spout of an identical shape is seen on the wheel- 
made tripod-jug No. 1308. No. 1309 is a grey hand-made jug of a very 





No. 1309. Jug. (About 1:4 actual size. 
Depth, 10 ft.) 





No. 1308. Tripod Globular Vase, with straight neck. 
(Nearly 1:4 actual size. Depth, 13 ft.) 


rude fabric, with a convex bottom ; No. 1310, a wheel-made black tripod- 
jug, with a trefoil mouth. No. 1811 is a very large wheel-made globular 
well-polished lustrous-yellow jug, with a trefoil mouth; No. 1312, a red 
wheel-made bottle; No. 1313, a hand-made jug, with a long spout and 
one handle; No. 1314, a wheel-made black bottle, with a convex bottom ; 
No. 1315, a wheel-made red globular vase, with a long cylindrical neck 
and convex bottom. 

Very frequent in this fifth city is the shape of the one-handled 
lustrous-red pitcher No. 1816, as well as that of No. 1317, both of which 
may probably have been used as drinking cups. Cups already shown under 
Nos. 1094 to 1100 are very abundant in this city also. Мо. 1818 is a 
brown hand-made basin, with one handle; No. 1319, a rude hand-made 
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No. 1310. Tripod Jug. (About 1:4 actual size. 


No. 1311, ‘Globular lustrous-yellow Vase, 
Depth, 9 ft.) 


(1:8 actual size. Depth, 13 ft.) 








Мо. 1312, Jug or Bottle with long neck. (1:4 actual 


No. 1313, Jug. (About 1:4 actual size. 
size. Depth, 911.) 


Depth, 6 ft.) 


No. 1316. No. 1317. 


No. 1314, Globular Bottle, No. 1315. obular Vase, Nos. 1316, 1317. Pitcher in the form of an 
(About 1: 4 actual size, with a long vertical neck, hour-glass and a common Pitcher, (Nearly 
Depth, 9 ft.) (1:4 actual size. Depth, 9ft.) 1:3 actual size, Depth, 9 ft.) 
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No, 1318. Cup with one handle. (1:4 actual size. 
Depth, 6 ft.) 





No. 1319. Ladle of Clay. N arly half actual size. 
Depth, 9 ft.) 

















„= = Æ 
No. 1321. Rude Censer. (1:4 actual size, 


Depth, 13 ft.) = 
No. 1320. Vase with incised ornamentation, (1:4 


actual size. Depth, 6 ft.) 


ladle; No. 1320, a pretty little lustrous-black wheel-made vase, with an 
incised zigzag ornamentation round the neck; No. 1321, a very rude un- 
polished censer. No. 1322 18 
a large wheel-made globular 
yellow vase, with double 
upright curved handles. 
The fabric and form of this 
vase, as well as the clean 
though very common clay 
of which it is made, appear 
very modern when com- 
pared with any of the other 
vases found in this last pre- 
historie city, or in any of 
the preceding ones. The 
cover is algo wheel-made, 
of a lustrous dark-red colour, 
and has a pretty handle in 
the form of a crown; it is 
decorated with two parallel 
incised lines. This par- 
ticular sort of vase-cover 
does not occur any more, 
but vases of the shape of 
that before us are frequent 
€ : in this fifth city. 
No. 1922: Glu Vase with vwe bundles аы ылыш No, 1828 is a wheel- 
made one-handled jug, of an 


oval form, with a flat bottom ; it is of a rude fabrie, and badly polished ; 
the rim of the orifice is bent over. Jugs of this form are not rare. 
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No. 1323. Jug with one handle. No. 1321. Globular Jug, with a projection on the 
(1:4 actual size. Depth, 9 ft.) neck. (About 1 : 4 actual size. Depth, 6 ft.) 


No. 1324 is a wheel-made one-handled grey jug, of a globular form, with 
a flat bottom; it has a trefoil mouth and a curious boss on the neck. 
No. 1325 is a red one-handled hand-made cup, with an ear-like pro- 
tuberance on either side: cups of a similar shape are not rare. No. 1326 
is à grey hand-made vase, with a flat bottom and tubular holes for sus- 
pension on the sides, as well as near the mouth. 


No. 1325.. Globular Vase, with projecting ornament on No. 1326. Vase with tubular holes fer 
either side in the form of a horse-shoe. (1:4 actual suspension. (About 1; 4 actual 
size. Depth, 9 ft.) size. Depth, 13 ft.) 


The pottery shown under Nos. 1327 to 1330 is all hand-made and of a 
rude fabric: the shapes of the jug No. 1327, and of the pitcher No. 1328, 


No. 1327. No. 1330. 


No. 1329. 


No. 1328. 





Nos. 1327-1330. ‘Three Pitchers and a Baby’s Feeding Buttle. (1:4 actual size. Depth, 6 to 10 ft.) 


are frequent. Very remarkable and unique is the cup No. 1330, with its 
handle above the mouth and the spout in the body; it is probably a baby’s 
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feeding bottle. The black double cup, No. 1331, with flat bottoms, is also 
wheel-made, as well as the double cup No. 1332, which has four feet. 









No. 1331. Terra-cotta Vessel, composed of two No.1332. Terra-cotta Vessel, with four feet, forming 
separate cups. (1 : 4 actual size. . two Vases, (1:4 actual size. Depth, 6 ft.) 
Depth, 6 ft.) 

Both of these vessels are partly restored with gypsum. No. 1338 is a 
hand-made bowl of a dark-brown colour: similar bowls frequently occur 
here. It deserves peculiar attention that there are no wheel-made dishes 
in this city. One might suppose that the people had become disgusted 
with the rude unpolished dishes of the two preceding cities, and preferred 
to use hand-made ones, which are much more solid and prettier. 

Nos. 1334 to 1336 are three very small, rude, very slightly-baked 
clay cups, with convex bottoms and flat covers. These lilliputian vessels 


No, 1334, No. 1335. No. 1336. 














— Nos. 1334-1336. Small Terra-cotta Cups, 
No. 1333. Dark-brown Bowl. (1: 4 actual size. with flat covers. (Nearly half actual size. Depth, 6 ft.) 
Depth, 10 ft.) 
only occur in this fifth pre-historic city, but they are found here in 
large numbers, sometimes by the dozen together: their use is an enigma 
to us. Professor Roberts thinks they may possibly have been crucibles. 
No. 1337 is a seal of terra-cotta, with a perforated handle for suspension ; 
16 is badly baked and of a rude fabric, with a rudely-incised linear decora- 
tion and four dots. Nos. 1338 and 1339 are two funnels of slightly- 


No. 1339. 





No, 1337. Terra-cotta Seal. (About Nos. 1338, 1339, Two little Funnels of Terra-cotta. 
half actual size. Depth, 3 ft.) (About half actual size. Depth, 10 ft.) 
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baked elay, of a lustrous-brown colour. On both of them we again see the 
written character mo, which so frequently occurs in the preceding cities. 
As Prof. Sayce shows in his Appendix, these funnels are almost identical in 
shape, material, and character with a funnel found by Mr. George Smith 
under the floor of the palace of Assur-bani-pal or Sardanapalus at Kou- 
yunjik, and inscribed with Trojan characters, which was probably brought 
to Nineveh by the Lydian ambassadors of Gyges. They seem to have 
been used as measuring vessels, and the word mo with which they are 
inscribed may be derived from the Aryan root má, “to measure." 
No. 1340 is another terra-cotta seal, better baked, but decorated merely 
with small concentric circles.’ 

No. 1341 is a perforated object of stone of unknown 
use. No. 1342 is a large saw of silex, with marks on 
its upper part of its having been cased in a wooden 
handle. То the many localities enumerated in the 
preceding pages where similar flint saws are found, 
T can now also add Egypt; for in Fr. Mook’s Aegyptens 
Vormetallische Zeit? I find a great many silex saws 





No, 1342. Silex Saw. 
(Half actual size, 
Depth, 6 ft.) 


No. 1340. Seal of Terra-cotta. No.1341. Object of Stone. 
(7:8 actual size. Depth, 6 to 10ft.) 


represented, also one (Pl. xiii. 8) made of jasper found at Helwan in 
Lower Egypt, which is nearly of an identical shape with the saw before 
us (No. 1342). But I must add that in the fifth pre-historic city of Troy 
I found only two saws of this shape and not one of any other shape, 
though the silex saws occur in such vast abundance in the preceding 
cities, and particularly so in the fourth. 

No. 1843 is a curious well-shaped hammer of diorite ; it has no hole. 
This is the only specimen of a hammer found in the fifth city. I do not 
find that hammers of a like shape have ever oceurred elsewhere; but Prof. 
Virchow observes to me that stone hammers of a somewhat similar shape 
have been found in Oregon. No. 1344 is one of the very few stone 
grain-bruisers of this fifth city. I do not think I found more than three 





2 [n terminating with this seal my review of of these last three cities, But if there be any 


the pottery of the five pre-historic cities of Troy, 
l beg leave to say that, in spite of the most 
scrupulous attention devoted by me to the sub- 
ject, it may be that there are a few vessels be- 
longing to the third city which have been classed 
under the fourth, and again a few belonging to 
the fourth which have been classed under the 
fifth city, or vice versá ; indeed, this is almost 
unavoidable, owiug to the inequality of the level 


confusion, it can only be in a few instances. 
There can be no mistake in the pottery of the 
two lowest cities, the types being so vastly 
different from each other, and also from the 
pottery of all the following cities. The depth 
was carefully noted on each object, either by 
my overseers or myself, when it was found. 
3 Würzburg, 1880. 
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of them in all here, whilst, as has been said, they oceur by thousands 
in the preceding cities, and particularly in the fourth. Besides the 
many places enumerated in the preceding pages in which they have been 





























No. 1345, A Stone 
з Implement of unknown 
No.1343. Hammer of Мо. 1344. Stone Ball for use. Weight, 472 grammes. No. 1346. Object of Stone : 
Diorite. (Halfactual bruising grain. (Half actual (Half actualsize. Depth, a Phallus? (Half actual 
size, Depth, 6 ft.) size. Depth, 6ft.) 6 to 8ft.) size, Depth, 9 ft.) 





met with, they are found in Egypt.! No. 1345 is an instrument of 
silicious stone, which may have served as a weight for fishing-nets. 
Similar stone instruments are found in Denmark.’ No. 1346 is of white 
marble, and from its shape we are led to think that it may be a symbol of 
Priapus. I have discussed this subject in the preceding pages. Similarly- 
shaped stones occur in all the five cities. 

No. 1347 is a perforated disc or quoit of granite, the only one found in 
this fifth city, but similar dises occur in all the four other pre-historic 




















No. 1317. Stone Disc or Quoit. (Half actual size. No. 1348, Mould of Limestone, in the shape 
Depth, 9 ft.) of a bottle, (Halfactual size. Depth, 6 ft.) 


cities of Hissarlik. The game of quoit-throwing was in general use in the 
Homeric age. The player who threw it farthest gained the prize; hence 





4 Е. Mook, Acgyptens Vormetallische Zeit, No. 88. 
Pl. xii. Nos. 4-6, ОИЛАЕ 
5 J.J. А. Worsaae, Nordiste Oldsager, Pl. xviii. (окои тёртойто kal aiyavépow iévres. 
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the word G/cxovpa, signifying the distance of a quoit's throw :—“ For 
although at first he remained a quoit’s throw behind, yet quickly he came 
up with him.”’ Also діскор одра, to express the same thing. The word 
dicxos may be derived from Oucetv, дєік-рош, the Sanscrit diç, for бїкуо$. 
The quoit was always round and smooth, usually of stone, but also of 
wood, and once in the Iliad of iron, and was then called eoXos,? connected 
with caños, caXeUo, carayy, Lat. salum, Germ. schwellen, English swell ; it 
was usually perforated in the centre, in order that, by means of the 
hole and a strap fixed in it, it might be thrown to the greatest possible 
distance, but sometimes it had no hole. Dises of silex also occur in the 
dolmens of the Stone period in Denmark as well as in Holstein. Un- 
perforated discs of stone, up to 9 in. in diameter, also occur in England.' 
There is a perforated dise of shelly limestone, 55 in. in diameter and 
9-4ths in. thick, in Mr. John Evans's collection.? 

No. 1348 is a piece of limestone, of nearly quadrangular shape, with a 
mould in the form of a bottle. Мо. 1349 is a small disc of ivory, with a 
border on the side shown in the engraving. 





“No. 1319. Disc of Ivory. (7:8 actual 
size, Depth, 13 ft.) 


No. 1350 is a brooch of bronze, with a double globular head; No. 1351, 
a bronze brooch, with its head of a spiral form; and No. 1352, a bronze 
needle with a long hole in the upper end. Nos. 1353 and 1355 are bronze 
brooches with globular heads. No. 1354 may be a primitive pair of 
pincers or tweezers ; it consists of two short rods of bronze cased in a 
hard substance. No. 1356 is a needle of bronze, with two pointed ends 
and a hole near the end to the right. No. 1357 is an object of silver, in 
the form of a dog's or rather antelope's head with long ears ; No. 1358, an 
object of bronze, which may have served for an ornament on horse- 
trappings. No. 1359 is a bronze ring. No. 1360 is a small curved knife 
of bronze. Мо. 1861.18 an object of lead. 

There were also found in the fifth city knives and battle-axes of 
bronze, of the usual Trojan form, which I do not represent here, as I have 
repeatedly brought similar ones before the reader's notice (see Nos. 806— 





? П. xxiii. 523, 524: 10 A, Р. Madsen, Antiquités préhistoriques du 

+ . . &ràp TÀ прдта kalésBlgkovpa AéAevrro, Danemarc, Pl. xli, Nos. 1, 2. J.J, A. Worsaae, 
GAA ш» alba kixavev* Vordiske Oldsager, Pl. xviii. No. 86. 

8 П. xxiii. 431: 1 John Evans, Ancient Stone Implements of 

boca 5 Sickov одра kKaTwuadiow méAovra,... Great Britain; London, 1872, p. 394. 

9-7]. xxiii. 826, 827 : ? [bid. 


аўтёр IIAcíóns Okey cóXov avroxócvov, 
bv rply u£v фїттаткє péya сдќуоѕ 'Herlovos * 
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No. 1350. Хо. 1351. ? No. 1357. No. 1354. No. 1355. 





No. 1352. 








Nos. 1350-1361. Dog’s Head of silver ; primitive Brooches; Ring, Knife, &c., of bronze, and an object of lead, 
(Half actual size, Depth, 3 ft.) 


809). The only difference is, that the battle-axes found here are shorter 
than those found in the third, the burnt city, and they do not generally 
exceed 6 in. in length. Needles of bone, like Nos. 566-574, occur here, 
but they are by no means so plentiful as in the former cities, 


CHAPTER X. 


THE SIXTH CiTY, MOST PROBABLY A LYDIAN SETTLEMENT. 


Авоүк the stratum of the Fifth pre-historic city, and just below the 
ruins of Novum Ilium, I found a vast quantity of very curious pottery, 
partly hand-made, partly wheel-made, which in shape and fabric, in colour 
and in the clay, is so utterly different from all the pottery of the pre- 
ceding pre-historic cities, as well as from the pottery of the upper Aeolic 
Ilium, that I hesitate whether to refer it to pre-historic or to historic 
times. Such pottery is particularly plentiful on the slopes of the hill; 
and as, for reasons before explained, the stratum of the Greek city 
reaches in those places down to much more than the usual depth, it 
is found there even at 10 and 20 ft. below the surface. But the usual 
depth at which it is found on the hill is on an average 6ft.; some- 
times, however, it occurs at a depth of only 3 or 4 ft. below the surface. 
As neither the Greeks, nor the pre-historic peoples who succeeded each other 
on the hill of Hissarlik, ever made such pottery, and especially as this 
pottery occurs in such abundance, it evidently points to a settlement of a 
different people. But who were they? From the great resemblance 
this pottery has to the hand-made vases found in the cemeteries of 
Rovio, Volterra, Bismantova, Villanova, and other places in Italy, which 
is held to be either archaic Etruscan or pre-Etruscan pottery, we think 
it likely that there may have been a Lydian settlement on Hissarlik 
contemporary with the colonization of Etruria by the Lydians, asserted 
by Herodotus, and that the Lydian dominion may have been established 
over the whole Troad at the same epoch; and this the more as we 
have the certainty that the Troad was subject to the Lydian dominion 
under king Gyges (698-660), and there is every probability that this 
dominion commenced at a much earlier period. We may remind the 
reader of the ancient legend, told by Herodotus, of the emigration of 
one-half of the whole population of Lydia to Umbria in Italy, under 
the leadership of Tyrsenus, son of their king Atys.? This mythical 
account seems to become an historical fact by my discovery, and I may, 
therefore, be permitted to call this sixth settlement on the hill of His- 
sarlik the Lydian City. 

But all I am able to show of this city is its pottery: there is no wall 
of defence, nor even any house-walls which I could with any degree of 


1 Strabo, xiii. p. 590: “ABudos 8 MiAmcíev ? Herodotus, i. 94, quoted above, pp. 128, 129. 
ёст ктісџоа émirpéljavros Túyov ToU AvbGv Bası- As Professor Sayce observes to me: * According 
Aéws: jv yàp én’ ékelvg Tà xwpla kal ў Tpwàs їо Herodotus, the colonization took place in the 
daca, dvoud erat 06 kai axpwrhpidy ті mpbs mythical age of Lydia, before the rise of the 
Дарди Гїуаз. Heraclid dynasty (circ. в.о. 1200).” 
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probability attribute to it. On the contrary, it is very likely that the 
Aeolian Greeks, who did not continue to use Hissarlik as the site of their 
city, but as their Acropolis and as the sacred precinct of their sanctuaries, 
levelled the ground and used the stones for the erection of their sacred 
edifices. That such a levelling really took place is, as we have before 
repeatedly mentioned, proved with certainty by the site of the temple of 
Athené, the builders of which cut away so much of the ground that they 
were able to lay the foundation of this shrine immediately on the débris 
of the third, the burnt city. This is a fact of which every visitor may 
easily convince himself with his own eyes. Had the Aeolians been a pre- 
historic people, they would have left in situ all the ruins they found, and 
they would have levelled them by filling them up with débris or clay 
cakes. But they were a civilized people, and therefore they levelled the 
ground by destroying the walls that they found standing, and by 
throwing the débris from the slope of the hill. That they proceeded in 
this way seems to be proved by the fact, that most of the Lydian pottery 
is found immediately outside of Ње débris of the preceding pre-historic 
city, just below the Greek stratum, and in places where the declivity of 
the hill must at that time have commenced. 

I begin the description of the pottery with the large pithos 
No. 1362, which I found embedded in a vertical position, the orifice being 
6 ft. below the surface. It is made of a coarse red clay, which, like that 
of all the other pithoi, is mixed with crushed silicious stones and syenite 
containing much mica, to give it greater solidity. It is thoroughly baked, 
which, as Prince Bismarck suggested to me," could, in the absence of 
kilns, only have been effected by filling and surrounding the pithos with 
wood, and by kindling a fire simultaneously both inside and outside of 
it. It is unpolished, has no handles, and is ornamented all round with 
four broad projecting bands. It was lying in 1872 and 1873, for 
fourteen months, before my house at Hissarlik, and was always used as 
а lodging by one of my workmen; it even lodged two of them in rainy 


weather. 
Nearly all the smaller pottery is hand-made, and abundantly mixed with 


crushed silicious stones and syenite containing much mica. The vessels 
are in general very bulky; and as they have been dipped in a wash of the 
same clay and polished before being put to the fire, besides being but 
very slightly baked, they have a dull black colour, which much resembles 
the colour of the famous Albano hut-urns. (But there also occur a few 
vases of a dull yellow or brown colour.) This dull black colour is, how- 
ever, perhaps as much due to the peculiar mode of baking as to the 
peeuliar sort of clay of which the pottery is made, because there occur 
in all the five pre-historic cities of Hissarlik many vases but very slightly 
baked, and yet none of them have the dull colour of these Lydian terra- 
cottas. Besides, the shape and fabric are totally different from those of 
any pottery found in the pre-historic cities, or in the upper Aeolic Greek 





* See p. 279. | Albano ; London, 1869, pp. 2, 13. See also the 
* L. Pigorini and Sir John Lubbock, Notes on Albano hut-urn in the Royal Museum at Berlin. 
Hut-Urns and other Objects from Marino near 
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city. The reader will recognize this great difference in shape and fabric 
in the case of every object of pottery which I pass in review. 










































































































































































No. 1362. Pithos. (About 1:13 actual size. Depth, 6ft.) 


I begin with the dull blackish tureen, No. 1363, which is wheel-made 
and has two handles. The large one-handled cup No. 1364 is also 
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wheel-made and of the same colour; as is the very large vase No. 1365, 
with four handles, on two of which are small breast-like protuberances. 









































































No.1363. Black Tureen, with two handles. No. 1364, Vase of globular shape, with one handle. 
(1:6 actual size. Depth, 6 ft.) (1:4 actual size. Depth, 6 ft.) 





No. 1365. Large Vase, with four handles and impressed orna- 


mentation. (1:8 actual size. Depth, 7 ft. P 
: et ) No. 1366, Jug with an impressed ornamentation, 


(1:4 actual size. Depth, 6 ft.) 


This vessel is decorated all round with four parallel bands, each of three 
lines, of a wave-pattern, rudely incised before the baking took place. Of 
the same colour, and also wheel-made, is the jug No. 1366, with three 
such bands of incised wave-lines, and an orifice of trefoil form; as well as 
the two-handled globular vase, No. 1367. 

No. 1368 marks a hand-made cup of the same colour and clay, with 
an incised ornamentation of zigzag lines, which seems to have been copied 
from the decorations of tapestry or embroidered vestures. 

Cups of an identical shape were found in the excavations of Felsina at 
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No, 1367. Globular Vase, with two handles. No, 1368, Cup with incised ornamentation of 
: (1:4 actual size. Depth, 9 ft.) zigzag lines, (1:4 actual size, Depth, 6 ft.) 


Bologna.’ А cup of a similar shape, but without any decoration, found at 
Corneto in Italy, is in the Royal Museum at Berlin. Another very similar 
one, at least in shape, is in Prof. Virchow’s collection at Berlin. There 
also occur among the Lydian pottery plain hand-made one-handled cups of 
the same dull blackish colour. A number of cups of an identical form 
have been found in the excavations at Villanova.* 

No. 1369 is a large one-handled hand-made vase of a dull yellow colour, 
with three long rams’ horns, which may perhaps explain the three or four 



































No. 1369. Large Vase, with three handles in the shape of rams’ horns, and one common handle. 
(1: 8 actual size. Depth, 10 ft.) 


excrescences which we nearly always see on the vases found in the ancient 
tombs of Bismantova, as also on a vase in the Etruscan Museum in the 





5 Giovanni Gozzadini, di alcuni Sepoleri della 7 Chierici, in the Bullettino di Paletnologia 
Necropoli Felsinea, р. 6. Italiana, 1875, Pl. ii. Nos. 3-5; 1876, Pl. viii. 
5 La Necropoli di Villanova, per Giovanni Nos. 1, 2, 4, 7, 8. 
Gozzadini ; Bologna, 1870, p. 33. 
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Vatican, and on another from the station of Demorta in the district of 
Mantua. At all events, the three long rams’ horns on No. 1369 seem to 
explain the three horn-like or breast-like exerescences or bosses which we see 
on the heavy hand-made dull blackish pitehers Nos. 1970, 1971, 1372, 1374, 
1375, and 1977. For the rest, vases with bosses or exerescences like horns 
or breasts are also frequent in Germany. Prof. Virchow found one such 
vase in the pre-historie graveyard of Zaborówo, and he calls my attention 
to two more represented under Figs. 9 and 10, Pl. xxv. in the Sessional 
Report of the Berlin Society of Anthropology, Ethnology, &c., of Nov. 18, 1876. 





No. 1370. Cup with three lrorns or breast-like Хо. 1371. Cup with three breast-like pr. jections in the 
projections. (1: 4 actual size. Depth, 6 ft.) : body. (1: 4 actual size, Depth, 6 ft.) 


















































No. 1372. One-handled Jug, with three projections in No. 1373. Vase with three breast-like projections 
the form of female breasts, (1 : 4 actual size. and zigzag ornamentation. (1 : 5 actual size, 
Depth, 6 ft.) Depth, 7 ft.) 


No. 1374. : No. 1375. 





Nos. 1374, 1375. Cups with impressed linear ornamentation. (1:4 actual size. 
Depth, 6 ft.) 





* L. Pigorini and Sir John Lubbock, Notes on Hut-Urns, &c., Pl. x. No. 10. 
® Chierici, in the Bullettino di Paletnologia Italiana, 1877, Pl. v. No. 15. 
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I have succeeded in collecting about forty similar pitchers, with three 
horns or breast-like bosses ; most of them have all round the body a decora- 
tion of vertical concave incisions or impressions, and many have each of the 
protuberances surrounded by three or four concentric circles of concave 
lines. The slight baking of these pitchers could not be better shown 
than by the variety of colours we often see on one and the same pitcher, 
for it is of a dull blackish colour where it is but very slightly baked, pale 
yellow in places where it has been a little more exposed to the fire, and 
reddish or brown where it has been long in a great heat. Apart from 
the three breast-like or horn-like excrescences, these pitchers have, in 
respect to shape, fabric, and ornamentation, a great resemblance to vases 
found in sepulchres at Rovio in Italy.?^ We see the three breast-like 
excrescences also on the large hand-made, heavy, dull blackish jug 
No. 1378, which has one handle and an incised decoration of zigzag lines, 
with a horizontal band of lines round the neck. 





No, 1376. Two-handled Cup, with impressed linear 
ornamentation. (1;4 actual size. Depth, 6 ft.) 


The heavy hand-made, double-handled cups Nos. 1376 and 1377 are 
likewise of a dull blackish colour, and seem to be in shape, clay, and 
ornamentation, the exact counterparts of two similar double-handled cups 
found at Volterra, and of many others found by Zannoni in his excavations 
at the necropolis of Felsina at Bologna." A double-handled cup of an 
identical form, found at Corneto in Italy, is in the Royal Museum at 
Berlin. 

No, 1878 marks a hand-made double-handled bowl of the same clay 
and colour. Nos. 1879, 1380, and 1381 are hand-made cups of the same 





No, 1317. Double-handled cup, with breast-like Хо. 1378. Double-handled Bowl. (1:3 actual size. 
excrescences. (About 1:4 actual size, Depth, 4 to 6 ft.) Depth, 4 to 6 ft.) 





1^ Pompeo Castelfranco, in the Bullettino di Paletnologia Italiana, 1875, Pl. iii. Nos, 1, 2, 
п Pompeo Castelfranco, Zbid. р. 61, Pl. iii, Nos. За, 3b. 
29 
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clumsy heavy fabric and clay, with two very long handles. 


[Cgar. X. 
No. 1379 is 


decorated on the body with incised vertical strokes, which here, as on 





Nos. 1379, 1380. 


Cups with two large handles, 


(1:4 actual size. Depth, 6 ft.) 


many others of these vessels, are filled in with white chalk in order to 


strike the eye. 


My honoured friend M. Alexandre Bertrand, director of 


the Musée de Saint Germain-en-Laye, calls my attention to the fact that 
the custom of filling the incised ornamentation on pottery with white 
chalk was practised by the Gauls before the time of Julius Caesar’s 


campaigns. 


Double-handled cups like these are frequent in this sixth city, and 


they remained in use 
centuries, Similar cups 
Etruscan collections. 
made  double-handled 
1983 may also be 
lections of Etruscan 


No. 1381. 





No. 1336. 









No. 1387. 


p- 




















Nos. 1381-1390. Terra-cutta vessels of differ.nt shapes, 


No. 1389. 











in Etruria for many 
can be seen in all 
The shape of the hand- 
cups Nos. 1382 and 
seen in nearly all col- 
pottery. 


No. 1385. 


No. 1390. 


No. 1384. 





(1: 4 actual size. Depth, 6 to 13 ft.) 
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Double-handled cups of this peculiar form do not occur in Greece, but 
they seem to have given to the Greeks the idea of their kantharos and 
skyphos, which are much more refined both in shape and fabrie, but still 
have some resemblance to them. These two cups are very frequent in 
Etrusean tombs of a later time. Mr. George Dennis, who figures 
two specimens of them, writes: “ The most common cups in Etruria were 
the kantharos and the skyphos. The kantharos was a two-handled cup 
sacred to Dionysos (Pliny, xxxiii. 53; Macrob. Sat, v. 21), in whose hands 
itis generally represented on painted vases. The cup itself is rarely found 
decorated with paintings, at least in Etruria, where it is generally of plain 
black ware. This vase is supposed to take its name from some resem- 
blance in form to that of the beetle—xav@apos—but it more probably 
took it from the boat or vessel of the same name. 

No. 1384 is a large, heavy, one-handled cup or bowl. No. 1385 is a 
vessel, probably a goblet, rudely shaped like a horse, or, still more 
probably, like a dog, as Professor Virchow suggests; the spout, which 
is in the place of the tail, is joined by a handle to the neck. This may 
be compared with No. 1391, the fragment of a vessel, probably a eup, 
in the form of an animal's head with two horns. I thought it might 
be a horse’s head; but a horned horse being without example, Professor 
Virchow suggests that it may represent a young roe-buck or even a 
giraffe. Professor Sayce remarks that this animal-head has a striking 
resemblanee to the vases with animals' heads brought by Phoenician 
tributaries to the Egyptian kings of the Eighteenth Dynasty and de- 





No.1391. Fragment of a Terra-cotta Vessel, in the shape of a horse's head, 
(About half actual size. Depth, 6 to 8 ft.) 


picted on the monuments. Goblets terminating in a horse's head were 
very frequent among the Etruscans, and Mr. G. Dennis? identifies them 
with the Greek goblet called rhyton, which, according to Theophrastus, 
was given to heroes alone. But the head before us has the peculiarity 
that it is perforated lengthwise, and has a spout in the mouth. It can 
therefore only have served as the spout of a goblet, the shape of which is 
unknown; perhaps it had another, wider opening, by which it could be 
easily filled, for it would have been difficult to fill it by the narrow spout 
in the head. The Berlin Márkisches Museum contains two somewhat 
similar goblets in the shape of horns, one of which runs out in an 





1 The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, p. cxvii. Nos. 36, 37 ? Athenaeus, xi. 47, 48. 
з Op. cit. p. cxxii, No. 60. 4 Ap. Athenaeum, xi, 4. 
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animal's head. Several vases with horses’ heads are in the collection of 
antiquities from Chiusi in the British Museum. 

No. 1386 is a small hand-made vase with three protuberances ; 
No. 1387, a whorl with an incised ornamentation filled with white chalk. 
No. 1388 is a vase-bottom with an incised ornamentation. No. 1389 is a 
hand-made oenochoé with a trefoil mouth. The form of this vessel, but 
slightly changed, is also found in Etruria, in the trefoil-mouthed Lekythos.* 
No. 1390 is a hand-made vase, with a vertically perforated protuberance 
for suspension on each side. All this pottery is of the same dull blackish 
clay as the preceding vessels. Of the same clay is also the remarkable 
vessel No. 1392, which is in the shape of a bugle with three feet. It has 
one handle, and probably served as 
a goblet. A similarly shaped vessel, 
found in a tomb at Camirus, in 
Rhodes, is in the British Museum. 
Of two similar vessels found in 
Cyprus, oneis in the British Museum, 
the other in the Louvre at Paris. 
From the form of these bugle-eups, 
which occur several times among 

ыз the pottery of the Lydian settle- 

PT NCC т in Ше shape ment at Hissarlik, we may perhaps 

(About 1:3 actual size. Depth, 6 ft.) derive the Greek and Etruscan 

Aryballos5 which has the same 

shape, with the sole difference that it has no feet, and that the spout 
is in the side of the circular tube. 

The goblet No. 1898, which is represented upside down, belongs to 
this sixth, the Lydian city, as is proved by its clay, its colour, and its 
fabric. Though only a couple of vessels of this form were found in 









No, 1393. Double-handled Cup (дётасѕ dudixviredAov), 
represented here upside down. 
(2:5 actual size. Depth, about 6 ft.) 





No. 1394. Oenochoé with one handle, 
(1:4 actual size, Depth, 9 ft.) 


5 George Dennis, op. cit, p. oxxiv. No. 66. 9 Ilid. No. 70. 
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this city, they prove at least that it was in use there also. It is 
therefore highly probable that this form of goblet still existed at the 
time of Homer, and that it is to this very same sort of double-handled 
cup that he gives the name déras àpjuvmeXXov. But if we compare 
this rude bulky cup with the fine goblets of the same shape from the 
third, the burnt city, we see that it has enormously degenerated. 

No. 1894 is a pear-shaped one-handled oenochoé, with a conical exere- 
scence on each side of the head. If we compare this jug or оепосћоё with 
the Cypriote oenochoae or the jugs from the pre-historic cities on the 
island of Thera (Santorin), on most of which a human eye is painted on 
either side of the orifice, we become convinced that the conical excres- 
cences on the jug before us (No. 1394) cannot mean anything else than 
rude representations of human eyes. No. 1395 is a pitcher with a spout 
in the body ; perhaps a baby’s feeding-bottle. 





No. 1396. Pitcher with impressed orna- 

mentation, filled with white chalk. 1t 

: belongs to a vessel of which the other 

No. 1395. Pitcher with spout in the body. half is broken off. (1:4 actual size. 
(1:4 actual size, Depth, 9 ft.) Depth, 6 ft.) 





No. 1396 is a eup with a decoration of vertical concave incisions round 
the body, and a band of oblique incisions filled with white chalk round the 
neck: the base is convex. To the left, this vessel has a large broken 
projection, proving that, like so many cups and vases in the preceding 
pre-historic cities, it has been joined to another cup of exactly the same 
shape. А similar vessel, consisting of two cups joined together and 
decorated with linear incisions, is among the ancient pottery said to have 
been found below the stratum of peperino near Marino.’ 

In this Lydian city vases were still in use, with vertically perforated 
projections for suspension by strings, for, besides the vase No. 1390, I 
can also point to Nos. 1397 and 1398, which have similar perforations ; 
both arc decorated with rudely-incised zigzag lines. 








No.1397. Vase with incised ornamentation, and two No. 1398. Vase with incised 


tubular holes for suspension. (1:4 actual size, ornamentation, (1:4 actual size. 
Depth, 13 ft.) Depth, 29 ft.) 





7 І. Pigorini and Sir John Lubbock, Notes on Hut-Urns, &c., Pl. x. No. 15. 
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Nos. 1399 to 1404 are rude two-horned serpent-heads of the slightly- 
baked dull blackish clay which is peculiar to this city. These horned 


No, 1400. 


No. 1401. 





No. 1399, Fragment of a Two-horned Nos. 1400, 1401. Heads of Horned Serpents. 
Serpent (xepao7ys) іп Terra-cotta, (No. 1400 may perhaps represent an elephant's trunk.) 
(About half actual size, (About half actual size. Depth, 12 ft.) 


Depth, 8 to 10 ft.) 


No, 1403. No. 1404, 





No. 1402. А Serpent’s Head, with horns on Nos. 1403, 1404, Head of an Asp in Terra-cotta 
both sides, and very large eyes. (both sides). 
(About 1:3 actual size. Depth, 18 ft.) (About 1:3 actual size. Depth, 12 ft.) 


snake-heads appear to be an ancient and significant Lydian symbol of 
great importance, since even now there is in the Troad a superstition 
that the horns of serpents, by merely coming into contact with the human 
body, cure a number of diseases, and especially epilepsy ; also that, 
when they are dipped in milk, it is instantly turned into cheese; and 
other notions of the same sort. On account of the many wholesome and 
useful effects attributed to the horns of serpents, they are regarded as 
immensely valuable, and one of my workmen was once accused by a 
jealous comrade of having found two serpents’ horns and made off with 
them. All my assurances that there are no such things as serpents’ horns 
failed to convince the men, and they still believe that their comrade has 
robbed me of a great treasure. 

The serpent’s head Nos. 1403 and 1404 seems to represent the 
poisonous asp. І call particular attention to the horn-like excrescences to 
the right and left of the head. This head has a number of dots above 
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the mouth, and the head and back are divided by cross lines into sections 
which are filled with dots. On the opposite side are lines running lon- 
gitudinally, like female hair. It deserves particular attention that no 
such horned serpent-heads have ever been found of a clay or fabrie that I 
could possibly attribute to any one of the preceding pre-historic cities. 
The shape of these serpent-heads induces me to think that they have 
served as handles to vases. This even appears certain from the shape of 
No. 1400, which, contrary to all the other vases found at Hissarlik, has a 
horizontal perforation; but no second specimen with a horizontal hole has 
been found. A vase with a horizontal perforation occurs, however, among 
the pottery from Marino.’ Professor Virchow calls my attention to the 
peculiar shape of No. 1400, which, in his opinion, resembles an elephant’s 
trunk more than a serpent’s head. 

Vase or cup handles with tolerably well-modelled heads of cows or 
oxen with long horns occur frequently among the pottery of the 
Lydian city. I represent one of them here under No. 1405. I shall 
not attempt to decide the question whether here, 
as at Mycenae, the cow’s head is the symbol or 
image of Heré; but as the cow's head occurs here 
ѕо often, and always on vase-handles, I suggest that 
it explains to us the two-horned vase-handles which 
are found in such rich abundance in Italy from 
the trans-Padane region to the Abruzzi. They 
are further found in the Lake-dwellings in the 
districts of Mantua and Vicenza, in the terra- 
mare of the Emilia, in a tomb and in fields in 
the district of Bologna, in the tombs of Volterra, 
and in fields in the valley of Vibrata. A large 
cup with three excrescences, having a handle with 
two such horns, was also found below the founda- j 
tions of a house on the Esquiline, near the church No. 1405. Vase-handle with a cow's 
of Sant’ Eusebio, in Rome ; but this is as yet the wo У ордодо ие: 
first specimen of such а horned vase found in 
Latium. Chronologically, therefore, it belongs to the Bronze age in the 
terramare of the Emilia, and perhaps to the Stone age in the Lake- 
dwellings on the other side of the Po; but it belongs to the first Iron 
age in the tombs and fields in the district of Bologna, and in the tombs 
of Volterra; to the Bronze age, in the fields of the Abruzzi; and to the 
Bronze age, also, on the Esquiline.? 

These two-horned vase-handles have called forth many learned dis- 
cussions, but it never yet occurred to any one that they might be the 
inheritance of the Lydian vase-handles with cow-heads. I feel sure that 
the explanation I now offer will at once be universally adopted. I may 
add that cow-heads never occur in any of the first five pre-historic cities of 
Hissarlik; and also that among the pottery from Chiusi in the British 








8 Т. Pigorini and Sir John Lubbock, op. cit. No. 6. 
? Pigorini, in the Bullettino di Paletnologia Italiana of January 1878, p. 16. 
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Museum there are some terra-cotta vases having handles ornamented with 
heads of horses or cows. 

I remind the reader that cow-heads of gold or terra-cotta, and par- 
ticularly those of gold, are very frequent at Mycenae, where I found 
fifty-six solely of the shape represented in my Mycenae, p. 218, Nos. 329, 
330, and numerous fragments of others. They also occur of bronze in 
Germany. Thus, for instance, Professor Virchow calls my attention to a 
small two-wheeled chariot of bronze iu his collection, which is decorated 
with three cow-heads and as many birds; also to a three-wheeled chariot 
of bronze, decorated with two cow-heads and three birds, which is in the 
Royal Museum at Berlin. Both chariots were found in the bed of the 
river Spree, near Burg, in Lower Lusatia." Не further recommends to 
my notice a third two-wheeled chariot of bronze, found near Ober-Kehle, 
in the district of Trebnitz (Lower Silesia), and preserved in the Breslau 
Museum, which is likewise decorated with two cow-heads and three birds, 
and to a fourth similar one found at Frankfurt on the Oder, and preserved 
in the Museum of Neu Ruppin. Professor Virchow further mentions a 
cow-head of bronze with long horns, found near Gr. Pankow in Westprieg- 
nitz, near Pritzwalk, and a three-horned cow-head ef bronze with a bird's 
beak, preserved in the Museum of Copenhagen; the horns are long, and 
strongly bent forward. He also draws my attention to two cows or oxen of 
pure copper found near Bythin, in the district of Samter, in the province 
of Posen. Professor Virchow writes on them: “The length of the horns 
and their wide span decidedly point to southern prototypes. So far as it 
is known, such long-horned cattle have never existed in our country ; even 
now we do not see them before coming to Moravia, Hungary or Italy. The 
pointed heads do not permit the idea that buffaloes might be intended."! 
The Márkisches Museum at Berlin also contains a vase found in Germany 
with handles in the form of two cow-horns, similar to the vase-handles 
found in Italy. Some small cow-heads of gold have also been found in 
Seythian tombs in the south of Russia. Perhaps the most remarkable 
vessel I ever saw is a terra-cotta vessel with a well-formed cow-head? in 
Professor Virchow's collection. It was found by the sagacious Miss Adele 
Virehow, in the excavations she undertook, as before mentioned, in com- 
pany with her father and her brother, in the pre-historic graveyard of 
Zaborówo, in the province of Posen. 

I cannot conclude the discussion on pre-historic heads of cows or 
oxen without ealling particular attention to the marvellous collection of 
bronzes found in the island of Sardinia, and preserved in the Museum 
of Cagliari. Among the numerous animals represented there, we see 





10 Among the spoil taken from the Shasu Zichen Akademie der Wissenschaften in Berlin, 


Arabs by King Thutmes IIL, we find “ one silver 
double-handled cup, with the head of a bull "—pro- 
bably, like other objects mentioned in the same 
record, of Phoenician workmanship. (Brugsch, 
Hist. of Egypt, vol. i, p. 383, Eng. trans. 
2nd ed.) 

11 See Auszug aus dem Monatsbericht der König- 


November 16, 1876. 

1 Sessional Report of the Berlin Society of 
Anthropology, Ethnology, &c., of December 6, 
1873. 

? See Sessional Report of the Berlin Society of 
Anthropology, Ethnology, &c., of May 10, 1873, 
Pl. xiii. fig. 1. 
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bulls and eows;? we also recognize some cow-heads among the horned 


animal heads which decorate the very curious miniature round boats of 
bronze, called in the Sardinian dialect C?us (perhaps a corruption of the 
Greek xvaos, cup), and supposed to be votive offerings. We also see 
there an object of bronze representing а woman riding on a cow,” as well 
as a large number of female idols with cow-horns on their heads, or 
with cow-horns proceeding from the shoulders,’ like those on most of the 
Mycenean idols. As these Sardinian idols have the arms well formed, 
there is no possibility that the cow-horns (or perhaps symbolic horns of 
the crescent) might be mistaken for arms, as has been the case with those 
of the Mycenean idols. 

I may add that the remarkable Museum of Cagliari contains also 
horned man’s heads.? 

No. 1406 represents a brooch of ivory, ornamented with a bird. 

No. 1407 is a small disc of ivory exhibiting in intaglio-work a 
scorpion, on each side of which is an animal. One of these is represented 





No. 1403. Watch-shaped Object 

e : of Terra-cotta, with two perforations. 
No. 1406. Brooch of Ivory. Мо. 1407. Object of Ivory. (Double (About half actual size. : Depth, 
(2:3 actual size. Depth, 5 tt.) size; found on the surface.) 5 to 8 ft.) 





with three teats, and is turned upwards; the other is turned the reverse 
way. They resemble fitchets or polecats, though the primitive artist may 
have intended to represent lions or dogs: that this latter animal was 
intended to be represented is the opinion of Professor Virchow. The 
scorpion was, in Egyptian mythology, the symbol of the goddess Selk. 
I picked up this curious dise of ivory on the surface of the ground on the 
high plateau of the hill, where excavations were going on at a depth of 
from 6 to 12ft.: it must therefore have fallen from а cart-load. As 
nothing like it was found in the débris of any of the first five pre- 
historie cities or in the ruins of the Aeolic Ilium, whilst in the artistic 
style of the intaglio there is at least some analogy to that of the head 
No. 1391, and the cow-head No. 1405, I attribute it with much confidence 
to the Lydian city. 

No. 1408 displays the same dull black colour and the same fabric as all 
the pottery of this Lydian city ; it is of the size and shape of our watches, 





з Vincenzo Crespi, Z/ Museo d' Antichità di . 7 Ibid. p. 52, fig. b. 

Cagliari ; Cagliari, 1872, Pl. v. figs. 7, 8. | 8 See my Mycenae, р. 12, figs. 8, 10; Р]. xvii. 
ae ibid, Plivi. figs. 94, 96; Coloured Pl. A, fig. d, Pl. B, 
5 Ibid. Pl. iv. fig. 10. - ER Ay ih 


€ Ibid. pp. 52, 53, 54, figs. c, e, f, 9, Ё. э Vincenzo Crespi, op. cit. Р]. iii. fig. k. 
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and has two perforations. It is remarkable for the character or symbol 
incised on it, which so very frequently occurs on the Trojan whorls; and, 
euriously enough, also over the doors of three of the hut-urns found in 
the ancient necropolis below a stratum of peperino near Marino," as well 
as over the door of a similar hut-urn from the same necropolis, preserved 
in the Royal Museum at Berlin. It also occurs seven times on the bottoms 
of vases found by Miss Sofie von Torma in her excavations in the Maros 
and Cserna valleys in Siebenbürgen (Transylvania)! 

Whorls are frequent in the sixth city; all of the very same slightly- 
baked, dull blackish clay of which all the vases consist. They have for 
the most part the form of Nos. 1802, 1803, and 1805, and have generally 
only an incised linear decoration filled with white chalk; but there are 
also some whorls ornamented with cl or LH and other signs, which may 
have a symbolical meaning. 





No. 1411. Die of Stone, 


т ОТИ 


(Half actual size. Depth, 5 ft.) 


No. 1409. Marble Knob of a Stick. 
(2:3 actual size. Depth, 10 tt.) 


No. 1409 and No. 1410 are marble knobs of sticks; No. 1411, a die 
of silicious stone. Herodotus’ attributes to the Lydians the invention 


of dice. 
No. 1412 is of the same clay, and is probably a female idol. All the 


marks we see on it—eyes, nose, mouth, &c.—have been incised before the 


No, 1413. 


Ко. 1414. 





Nos. 1413, 1414. Female figure with large eyes. 
No. 1413. Front. No. 1414, Back. 
(Nearly 2:3 actual size. Depth, about 9 ft.) 


No. 1412. Figure of Terra-cotta, pro- 
bably a female idol. 
(2:3 actual size. Depth, 13 ft.) 





10 L, Pigorini and Sir John Lubbock, op. cit. 
Pl. ix., Nos. 7-9 ; only on No. 8 the sign has one 
vertical stroke more than on the two others 
aud on the object before us. : 

!! Car] Gooss, Bericht über Fräulein Sofie ron 


Torma’s Sammlung prachistorischer Alterthümer 
aus dem Maros- und Cserna-Thal Sicbenbürgens ; 
Hermannstadt, 1878, Nos. 8, 9, 10, 13, 14, 17. 

11. 94: EeupeOjvar 5h Gv tére kal тй» 
кву. 
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baking: the horizontal line above the eyes may indicate the frontlet ; the 
necklace is indicated by another horizontal line, with three ornaments, 
hanging down from it. The figure has a projection to the right and left 
to indicate the arms. These are joined by a third horizontal line. In its 
middle is a dot, perhaps intended to mark the vulva. 

No. 1413 is probably another female idol, for two breasts are indi- 
cated. The eyes are particularly large; the eyebrows and the nose are 
marked in the rudest way. The mouth is not indicated as in the owl- 
headed vases and images, or the rude idols found in the Aegean islands. 
Three horizontal lines on the neck seem to denote necklaces. The arms 
are represented by small projections to the right and left. Vertical 
scratchings on the back of the head (No. 1414) indicate the female hair. 

The bronze brooch, No. 1415, as well as the fragment of another 
brooch, No. 1416, were found by a shepherd in digging a furrow a few 





No. 1415. Primitive Bronze Brooch, with a file of gold beads attached to it. (Actual size. 
Found near the surface.) 





No. 1416. Fragment of Bronze Brooch, with two files of gold beads attached to it. (Actual size. 
Found near the surface.) 

inches deep round a barrack of wood and straw which he had built for 
me at the western foot of Hissarlik. I attribute these objects to the 
Lydian city only because the inhabitants of the succeeding Aeolic Ilium 
were too civilized to use such rude nail-like brooches with flat heads, and 
I do not see how these objects could lie so close to the surface if they 
belonged to any one of the pre-historic cities. That they were used as 
brooches is evident from the gold beads, of which twenty-five adhere to the 
large brooch and twenty-two to the fragment. Professor W. Chandler 
Roberts of the Royal Mint, who examined these objects, is of opinion that 
the gold beads must have been suspended by a string to the brooches, 
and must have become attached to them by the cementing action of the 
oxide and carbonate of copper. Professor Virchow suggests to me that 
No. 1415 might have been a hair-pin. But I hardly think this pos- 
sible, on account of its heavy weight and its length of 0:12 mètre, 
or nearly 5in. 

No. 1417 is a knife of bronze plated with gold, but in many places 











Ко. 1417. Knife of Bronze, thickly gilt. (Actual size. Depth, 64 ft.) 
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covered with oxide and carbonate of copper. Nos. 1418 to 1420 are crooked 
bronze knives: in No. 1418 may be seen the hole by which it was fastened 


No, 1418. 





No. 1419. No. 1420. 


Nos. 1418-1420. Three Knives of Bronze. (Nearly half actual size. Depth, 3ft.) 


in the wooden handle. No. 1421 is an iron knife, with a ring for suspen- 
sion. A nail, the head of which is clearly seen in the engraving, can leave 











No. 1421. Iron Knife, with ring for suspension and a rivet of the wooden handle, 
(About 2:3 actual size. Depth, 13 ft.) 


no doubt that the handle was enclosed in wood. This knife was found at a 
depth of 13 ft. below the surface, and, judging from the depth alone, it 
ought to belong to the fourth or fifth pre-historic city. But as not the 
slightest trace of iron has ever been found by me in any of the five pre- 
historie cities of Troy or in Mycenae ; as, moreover, the shape of this knife 
is so widely different from the shape of all other knives found in those 
cities, whilst it has the very greatest similarity to the Etruscan knives, 
and also to the blade of a bronze knife found in the necropolis of Rovio, 
as well as to a bronze knife found in the tombs of Soldo near Alzate 
(Brianza)? I am forced to attribute it to the Lydian city. The weight 
of the iron would easily account for its having sunk to the depth at which 
it was found. 

No. 1422 is evidently also an arrow-head with two barbs, but we are 
at a loss to say in what manner it could have been fastened to the shaft. 
No. 1423 is a bronze arrow-head without barbs. Similar arrow-heads 
are found in Denmark. No. 1424 is a lance-head of bronze. Unlike all 
the lance-heads found in the third, the burnt city,? this lance-head has a 





2 Dullettino di Paletnologia Italiana, 1875, ^ Recherches dans les Lacs de la Suisse occidentale ; 


РІ у Noni Zürich, 1876, Pl. v.). M 
* Ibid. January and February, 1879, Pl. i. 4 J. J. А. Worsaae, Nordiske Oldsager, Pl. xxxii. 

No. 11. The knife before us resembles likewise Мо. 145. 

some of the bronze knives found in the Swiss 5 In the other four pre-historic cities of His- 


Lake-dwellings (see V. Gross, Résultats des  sarlik no lance-heads of bronze were found. 
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tube, in which the wooden shaft was fixed. As I have already stated, all 
the Homeric lances seem to have had a similar tube for the shaft. 
Moreover, all the lance-heads found by me at Mycenae are similar to 
that before us. 


No. 1422. 





No. 1423, \ j 
No.1426. Curious Object of Copper or Bronze, probably 
a primitive horse-bit, (About 1:4 actual size, 
Depth, about 9 ft.) 





No. 1425, 


No. 1421. 





Nos. 1422-1425, Lance, Arrow-heads, and Fragment of Bridle of Bronze. (Nearly half actual size. Depth, 6 ft.) 


The object No. 1425 is also of bronze, with three rings, of which the 
lower one is broken; it seems to be part of a bridle. This is also the 
opinion of Mr. John Evans, who has in his collection a similar object, with 
the sole difference that the rings, instead of protruding as on the Hissarlik 
bridle, are here in the centre of circular projections in the rod of the 
bridle. Moreover, a bronze bridle was found by Dr. V. Gross in the Lake- 
dwellings at the station of Moeringen, in the Lake of Bienne, composed of 
two pieces almost perfectly similar to that of the object before us; the 
bit for the mouth of the horse was fixed in the middle ring in both cases, 
the sole difference being that the rings from Switzerland form long ovals.® 
Professor Virchow calls my attention to two objects of bronze, each with 
three protruding rings, strikingly similar to the bridle-fragment No. 1425, 
which were found at Seelow, in the district of Lebus, near the Oder.’ 
Only here each piece is in the form of a lizard, and has four feet. The 
curious instrument of copper or bronze (No. 1426), in the shape of a bar 
with the two ends turned into pointed hooks, has also the appearance of 
a bit. 

No. 1427 is a small bronze cup, perforated like a colander. No. 1428 
is a bronze cup on a tall stem, but without handles, and with a very large 
foot. А cup of a perfectly identical shape is in the Museum of Verona.* 
The cup No. 1428 is also very similar in form to the Greek and Etruscan 
cup called holkion by Mr. Dennis.? 

Nos. 1429 and 1430 represent a curious sort of large double-edged bronze 
battle-axe, of which I found four at a depth of 6 ft. As I never found 





$ V. Gross, Résultats des Recherches dans les * Pigorini, in the Bullettino di Paletnologia, 
Lacs de la Suisse occidentale, Pl. xv. No. 1. Feb. 1877, Pl. ii. No. 3. 

7 See Sessional Report of the Berlin Society of ? The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, p. сххі. 
Anthropology, Ethnology, &c., of April 17, 1875. No. 55. 
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No. 1428. 






No. 1425, 











Nos, 1427, 1428, Goblet and sieve-iike Cup of Bronze, (Nearly half actual size. Depth, 6 ft.) 


No. 1429. 




































































Nos. 1429, 1430. Axe of Bronze. (About 1:3 actual size. Depth, 6 ft.) 


this shape in any of the other pre-historic cities, I attribute them with 
much probability to this Lydian city. І found two double-edged bronze 
hatchets of a perfectly identical shape at Mycenae.^ А similar double- 
edged axe of copper was found in Hungary.’ These double-edged axes 
are characteristic of Asia Minor, and Zeus Labrandeus of Caria derived his 
name from labranda, which meant a double-edged battle-axe in the Carian 
language. They also frequently occur in Greece and Assyria, as well as 
in Babylonia. А similar double-edged axe, but of copper, was found in 
the Lake-dwellings at Lüscherz;? another on the Lower Danube? A 
similar double-edged axe, also of pure copper, was found by Dr. V. 
Gross in the Lake-dwellings at the Station of Locras, in the Lake of 
Bienne in Switzerland! I also found them very frequently represented 
on the gold jewels in the royal tombs of Mycenae ; as, for example, between 
the horns of fifty-six cow-heads;? also two such double-edged axes are 





10 See my Mycenae, р. 111, No. 173. 1879, Pl. xvii. Nos. 2a, 2b. 

1 See Joseph Hampel, Catalogue de? Exposition з Ibid. Nos. За, ЗЬ. 
préhistorique des Musees de Province, р. 189, * V. Gross, Les derniéres Trouvailles dans les 
No. 147. Habitations lacustres du Lac de Dienne; Porren- 


* See Sessional Report of the Berlin Society of truy, 1879, Pl. i. No. 1. 
Anthropology, Ethnology, &c., of October 18, 5 See my Mycenae, р. 218, Nos. 329, 330, 
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represented on the gold seal-ring in the archaic Babylonian style, and : 
one on the remarkable gem of agate." 

M. Ernest Chantre, assistant director of the Museum of Lyons, has 
sent me the analysis of one of these battle-axes made by the celebrated 
chemist, M. Damour of Lyons. I had drilled the axe, and sent him the 
drillings :— 





Grammes. 
Analysis "m °° os T cb . 0:5280 
Deducting the sand contained in it .. >.. .. 0:0070 
0:5210 
In 1:0000 part. 
This consists of соррег.. = an ^n о, 0°4810 = 0:9232 
iin m m oe "m .. 0°0385 = 0:0739 
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Now, regarding the chronology of this Lydian city, I think every 
archeologist wil admit that all the articles which we have passed in 
review, and particularly the pottery, denote an early state of civilization. 
Moreover, here were still in use the vases with long rams' horns and the 
vase-handles with long-horned cow-heads, from the former of which the 
bosses on the most ancient Etruscan vases seem to have originated, while 
from the long-horned cow-heads we may trace the famous two-horned or 
crescent vase-handles found in the terramare and elsewhere in Central 
Italy. No vases with rams' horns, or handles with long-horned cows' 
heads, have ever been found in the terramare; but this does not by any 
means prove that the Lydian city on Hissarlik must be anterior to the 
Lake-dwellings by which the terramare were formed; because vases with 
bosses or with crescent handles may have existed for centuries in the 
Italian terramare, whilst the ram-horned vases and the cow-headed 
handles, from which they were derived, continued to be used in the 
Lydian settlement at Hissarlik. But it is pretty certain that the immi- 
gration of the Etruscans into Italy took place before the Dorian invasion 
of the Peloponnesus,? which, as explained in the preceding pages, became 
the cause of the Aeolian emigration to the Troad. 

Having to the best of my knowledge and belief selected and described 
the objects belonging to the Lydian city from among those found in the 
strata between the fifth pre-historic city and the ruins of the Aeolic 
settlement, I now proceed to the description of the seventh city, the 
Greek Ilium. 





€ See my Mycenae, р. 354, No. 530. * Ibid. p. 362, No. 541. 
8 Wolfgang Helbig, Die Italiker in der Pocbene; Leipzig, 1879, p. 100. 
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THE SEVENTH CITY: THE GREEK ILIUM; OR NOVUM ILIUM. 


$ I Remarys or тнк Crry. 


Tue founders of Novum Ilium built their city both to the east and to 
the south of Hissarlik,? and used this hill as their Acropolis and the seat of 
their sanctuaries. They did so probably for three reasons: first, because 
they were conscious of the fact, that here had once stood the sanctuary 
of Athené as well as the houses of Troy's last king and his sons, and 
that here the fate of sacred Ilios had been decided, and therefore a 
religious reverence deterred them from giving up the place to profane 
use; secondly, because Hissarlik had strong natural defences, and was 
admirably situated for an Acropolis; and, in the third place, because the 
new settlers were too numerous to build their town on so small a space. 
This explains the thinness of the Greek stratum of débris on Hissarlik, the 
scarcity of objects of human industry, even of fragments of pottery, and 
the abundance of terra-cotta figurines and round pieces of terra-cotta, in 
the form of watches, with two perforations, which here replace the pre- 
historic whorls, and seem, along with the figurines, to have served as 
votive offerings. In commemoration of the Acropolis of old, erroneously 
attributed to Ilium by Homer, and probably believed by the new settlers 
to have occupied this identical hill, Hissarlik was thenceforth called Per- 
gamus, or Priam's Pergamon, as Herodotus? names it. 

Of the first sacred buildings erected here by the new settlers nothing 
is known to us. The first mention made of a temple is by Herodotus, 
who relates that Xerxes, on his expedition to Greece (480 в.с.), went up 
hither to sacrifice to the Шап Athené.* Strabo says that this temple, up 
to the time of Alexander the Great, was but small and insignificant (uuepóv 
xai eUreMés).) To this, and to other old temples built by the Aeolian 
settlers, probably belong the very numerous wrought blocks of lime- 
stone, often with rude sculptures, which I found embedded in walls of 
a later time. 

Of the later costly temple of Athené built by Lysimachus, destroyed 
partly or entirely by Fimbria, and restored by Sulla, but little hed 
escaped the pious zeal of the early Christians, and no trace of it was 
visible above ground. The drums of its Corinthian columns, with their 





1 | once more remind the reader that по used by Strabo to di.tinguish the Greek city 
ancient author calls this city by any other name from Homer's— và viv “лои, Tò cmuepwov 
than simply "Duov, Ilium, or, sometimes ^ "ILAtov, h vOv TÓALs. 
poetically, Troja. * Novum llium" is merely 2 See Plan II. (of the Hellenic Ilium). 

a modern customary name, which I reluctantly * Herod. vii. 43. 4 Ibid, 
adopt аз а convenient abridgement of the phrases 5 Strabo, xiii. p. 593. 5 See pp. 176-178. 
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beautiful capitals, all of white marble, had been used to build a wall of 
defence, the drums being joined with cement. In my trench on the south- 
east side I have been obliged to break through this wall, which visitors 
will recognize to the right and left of that excavation. The drums 
which I took out may be seen standing upright at the entrance of 
the trench. 

Of the temple itself, I found only the foundations in situ; they 
nowhere extended deeper than 6} ft. The floor, which consisted of slabs 
of limestone, and which rested upon double layers of the same stone, was 
covered with vegetable soil, from 1 to 3 ft. deep. This explains the total 
absence of entire sculptures ; for whatever sculptures there were, remained 
lying on the surface, till they were destroyed by fanaticism or wantonness. 
This explains also the enormous mass of fragments of statues which cover 
the entire hill. Judging from the foundations, the temple was 288 ft. 
long by 724 ft. wide; its direction is E.S.E. 4 Е. In order to excavate 
the pre-historic cities, I have been forced by dire necessity to destroy 
the greater part of these foundations, of which, however, visitors will 
see some remains on the north-east and south-west sides of my great 
trench, which cuts the hill from south-east to north-west. The long 
Hellenic wall on the south side (see Sectional Plan No. IV., under the 
letter v) also belongs to this temple, and seems to have been its wall 
of enclosure; so too does the quadrangular Hellenic substruction in the 
form of a tower; but I am at a loss to say of what use this latter can 
have been to the temple. Visitors will see that it rests directly upon the 
calcined ashes and débris of the third, the burnt city. Of other temples 
I found only the large ruins of the Doric temple of Apollo, on or close 
to the slope, on the north side;* but, strange to say, not one stone of it 
im situ. One beautiful triglyph block of this temple, hereafter to be 
described, was found at a depth of 3 ft. below the surface, on the northern 
slope; another unfinished triglyph block on the plateau, near the surface. 
I struck besides, in my excavations on the plateau of the hill, the founda- 
tions of many other buildings of large wrought stones, one of which was 
59 ft. long and 43 ft. broad. This latter, in or near which І found three 
inscriptions which seem to have been put up in it, appears to have been the 
Bouleuterion or Senate-house. Other buildings may have been temples or 
the houses of high priests. But as my object was to excavate Troy, and 
as I could not possibly do so by tunnels or leave all these ruins hanging 
in the air, over our heads, I have—much to my regret—been obliged to 
destroy them, and to save of them only what I thought of great interest 
to science. 

Of works of defence, which I might attribute to a time anterior to the 
Macedonian period, I can only mention the lower courses of a large tower, 
which I struck in my north-west trench.? All the upper portion of this 
tower consisted of large wrought stones, probably of the time of Lysi- 
machus. A portion of it may still be seen on the south-west side of the 





* See point z East on Sectional Plan 1V. ® The trench is marked z’ on Flan I., and z’ 
* The site of this temple is marked v on West on Sectional Plan IV. 
Plan I. 


2 в 
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same trench." As the great wall built by Lysimachus round the hill was 
entirely covered up, it was well preserved ; it is generally 12 ft. high and 
10 ft. thick ; it consists of large well-hewn blocks of limestone, laid one 
upon another without any kind of cement, and generally bearing a mono- 
gram.’ As the letter is not always the same, there being, for example, on 
one stone a X, and upon another an T or a A, I presume that they are 
quarry-marks. In order to open trenches, I have unfortunately been obliged 
to break through the wall in many places, as, for example, at the points 
z East and z West and n on Plan I. In other places I have been forced 
to remove it entirely for long distances, as, for example, at N N and v 
(Plan L); but even so all the injuries I have inflicted on it together 
affect only one-sixth of its entire circuit round Hissarlik. Whoever, there- 
fore, may take pleasure in bringing the remainder to light, will find more 
than five-sixths of 16 well preserved. А fine specimen of the architecture 
of the time of Lysimachus may be seen in the tower in the west side of 
my great northern trench, as represented under letter r on the accompany- 
ing woodcut (No. 1431). р marks a wall of a later time. Visitors will see 
that the tower has been erected on the débris, which covered to a depth of 
35 ft. the top of the ancient wall marked в and the retaining wall marked 
A on the woodeut No. 2, p. 24. I particularly recommend visitors to 
examine the slanting layers of délris, which are indicated in the engraving 
No. 1481, together with their thickness and the material of which they 
are composed. As all the layers in which marble occurs belong to Novum 
llium, it will be seen that the accumulation of Greek remains is here par- 
ticularly great. Probably all the marble splinters date from the time 
when the marble blocks were cut for the Corinthian temple of Athené 
and the Doric temple of Apollo. Of the walls round llium, built by 
Lysimachus, and probably only repaired by Sulla, portions only are here — 
and there preserved ; but, with the aid of the potsherds and fragments of 
marble with which the whole site of Novum Ilium is strewn, they will 
suffice to enable the visitor to follow up the entire circuit of the city. 
Besides the outer walls, there are traces of an inner wall, connecting 
two quadrangular forts, of which large ruins remain. One of these forts 
is close to the road to Chiblak, the other on the east border of the city. 
The vast extent of the city; the masses of marble or granite columns 
which peep out from the ground; the millions of fragments of sculptures 
with which the site is strewn; the many large heaps of ruins; the mosaic 
floors brought to light in various places; the gigantie aqueduet which still 
spans the Thymbrius, and by which Ilium was provided with water from 
the upper part of that river; and last, not least, the vast theatre, capable 
of seating 5000 spectators, which visitors will see cut in the slope, 
immediately to the east of Hissarlik ;*—all this testifies to the large size, 
the wealth, and the magnificence of the town. The marble seats have 
disappeared from the theatre; but in a small trench, which I dug in the 


10 Sectional Plan IV., z’ West, and Plan I. (of 2 See Plan II. (of the Hellenic lium). One of 
Troy), Z'. : the quadrangular forts is marked 43, the other 

! Sectional Plan IV., z’ West and z East, and 37, which means their height in mètres above 
Plan І. (of Troy), K, N 0, ZO, В, Y. the sea. з See Plan IL. 
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orchestra, I brought to light numerous fragments of marble sculptures 


which testify to its grandeur. 


As before mentioned, I have sunk on the site of Novum Ilium, outside 
of Hissarlik, 20 shafts, the sections and depths of which are accurately 
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given on the Plan of the Hellenic Ilium (Plan IL); it will be seen from 
them that the accumulation of the débris, at a short distance to the west 


and south-west of Hissarlik, is from 5 to 5:30 m. (16 ft. 5 in. to 17 ft. 5 in.), 


but that more to the south and south-east it falls off to 2 or 2:50 m. 


(6 ft. 7 in. to 8 ft. 2in.. The depth of the débris on the plateau above the 
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theatre also does not exceed 8 ft. 2in., and further on to the east it 
diminishes still more. These débris abound with fragments of pottery 
of all epochs, from the foundation of the eity by the Aeolian colonists 
down to its decay in the fourth and its abandonment in the fifth century 
of our era. But I infer this decay and abandonment solely from the 
absence of coins later than Constans IL, and from the entire absence of 
pottery or ruins of the Byzantine period, of which no trace was found 
in my 20 shafts. І have no other proofs As already stated, E. Meyer? 
mentions that “ Constantinus Porphyrogennetus (911-959 a.D.) still cites 
most of the cities of the Troad as bishopries: Adramyttium, Assos, 
Gargara, Antandrus, Alexandria-Troas, Ilium, Dardanus, Abydus, Lamp- 
sacus ; Parium even as seat of an archbishop.5 But may not the bishopric 
of Ilium have been on another site?” 

The mass of coins picked up from the surface by the shepherds on the 
site of Novum Ilium is really astounding ; but they are all of bronze: the 
oldest of them do not go further back than the Macedonian period. For 
the most part they are coins of Ilium itself, but those of Alexandria- 
Troas are also very frequent; while those of Sigeum, Dardanus, Tenedos, 
Ophrynium, Gergis, Elaeussa, Abydus, Lampsaeus, Heracleum, Smyrna, 
Ephesus, Adramyttium, Assos, &c., are rarer. I found also coins of all 
these places in my excavations on Hissarlik, and a very large number of 
Шап coins, or coins of Alexandria-Troas. Silver tetradrachms of Ilium are 
very rare; I never found one. Incised gems are also frequently found by 
the shepherds. I myself picked up sixteen of them in my trenches. They 
ате for the most part of the Roman time. I attribute only six of them 
with much confidence to the Macedonian period; none of them are of 
great artistic value. They represent a warrior on a chariot with four 
horses, an Artemis with a crescent and the morning star, an Isis, a Pan 
with a bunch of grapes in his hand, or busts—apparently portraits—of 
men and women. The fact that these gems are always found without 
rings can, I think, be only explained by the supposition that the rings 
were of tin, a metal which disappears without leaving a trace. Similar 
incised gems were highly prized in antiquity. According to Professor 
Rhousopoulos, Athenaeus mentions that an intaglio of great artistic skill 
was sold for five talents. King Mithridates VI. had a collection of 2000 
gems with intagli; the Emperor Hadrian also was a great admirer of 
similar jewels, and spent large sums of money on them. 

I represent here a few fragments of the more characteristic archaic 
Greek pottery found in the hill of Hissarlik itself. 

The hand-made fragment, No. 1432, represents, in black colour on a 
light-red dead ground, the upper part of a winged female figure, with a 
long pointed nose and chin; the long hair hangs down on the back; the 
eye is very large; the head is covered with a short cap, to which is 
attached a very long tail or crest, the end of which, branching into two 





* That Ilium was still flourishing in the time — 181-2). 
of the immediate successors of Constantine the 5 Geschichte von Troas; Leipzig, 1877, p. 97. 
Great, is proved by the letter of Julian, quoted 5 Const. Porphyr. de Caerem. ii. 54, p. 792, 
in the chapter on the History of Troy (pp.  794f. 
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spirals, is particularly curious. Before the figure, in the right-hand 
corner, we see again the curious symbol found on the Italian hut-urns 






















































































































































































































































































































































































No. 1432. Painted Archaic Pottery. (About half actual size, Depth, about 5 ft.) 


and the Trojan whorls, and which the late Professor Martin Haug of 
Munich read 7, and thought to be the first syllable of the Trojan god or 
hero Sigo or Siko, which he found repeatedly in the Trojan inscriptions. 
Behind the figure we see a curious object with a swastika in the form 
of a Maltese cross. I also call attention to the two clusters of dots, 
which, as Prof. Virchow presumes, may be meant to represent flowers. 

No. 1433 is à wheel-made potsherd, having an ornamentation painted 
with black colour on a dead white ground; it consists of nine waving 
lines, and, between two borders, an arrow-like decoration. No. 1434 is 





No.1433, Painted Archaic Greek Pottery. 
(About half actual size, Depth, about 6 ft.) Depth, 6 ft.) 


a fragment of the upper part of a wheel-made bowl, decorated on the out- 
side with plain dark-brown bands, on the inside with the winged female 
figure before us, painted with brown colour on a light-yellow dead ground. 
The hair is very luxuriant, bound up by a frontlet of dark-red colour, 
which seems to hang down far below the wings; the features of the figure 
are archaie; behind the head is a curious triangle, with an ornamentation 
that is frequent on Assyrian sculptures. 

No. 1435 is a broken terra-cotta figure, probably of a priestess, with 
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Assyrian features; the hands have evidently been projecting. This 
figure is decorated all over with painted red ornaments, probably meant to 
indicate the clothing. No. 1436 is a fragment of the border of a plate, 
with a key-pattern decoration, painted in dark-brown colour on a light- 
green background; just below the border are two perforations for sus- 
pension. Мо. 1437 is a vase-spout in the form of an animal’s head, 
painted dark-red. 


No. 1435. 


No. 1436. 


No. 1437. 





Nos. 1485-1437. Figure of a Priestess in Assyrian style and painted Archaic Pottery. (Half actual size. Depth, 6 ft.) 


No, 1488 is the head of an archaic vase, with vertically perforated pro- 
jections for suspension, and a painted linear decoration in black on a dead 





No. 1438. Head of an Archaic Vase, with tubular holes 
for suspension. (Nearly half actual size. Depth, 6 ft.) 


white ground. No. 1439 is the outside of the rim of a hand-made vessel, 
with a net-like decoration, painted in dark-brown on a white dead ground. 
No. 1440 is a fragment of the inner side of a hand-made vase or bowl with 
a primitive key-pattern decoration, painted in dark brown on a light- 
yellow dead ground ; above and below are bands of dark brown alternated 
with violet. No. 1411 is a fragment of a small wheel-made vase which, 
exactly like a vase found by me at Mycenae,’ represents, in dark brown 
on a light-yellow dead ground, warriors with lances and enormous oval 
shields. Nos. 1442, 1443, and 1444 are fragments of wheel-made vessels 
with a painted spiral or circular ornamentation. Nos. 1445 and 1446 are 
fragments of hand-made bowls, profusely painted on the inner side; on 
both we recognize part of an animal, probably a horse. On the outside 


7 See my Mycenae, p. 68, No. 80. 
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No, 1439. 





No. 1442. No. 1410. 






No. 1443, 


No. 1445 


Nos. 1439-1446, Fragments of painted Archaic Greek Pottery. (Half actual size. Depth, 4 to 6 ft.) 


these bowls are decorated with plain red, brown, or black bands. Frag- 
ments of archaie pottery with a painted linear decoration are abundant, 
but I obtained only one entire vase of this description. 

No. 1447 is a flat object of red terra-cotta, representing in relief a 
pretty woman with long hair and a rich Oriental head-dress; she seems 
to hold her hands clasped on her breast. According to all appearance, 





No. 1447. Object of Red Terra-cotta, representing in No. 1443. Figure with Child, holding a book en 
relief an Asiatic goddess with a rich Oriental head-dress. her lap. Best ПеПепіс p riod. (Nearly half 
Probably an idol. (2:3 actual size, Depth, 5 ft.) actual size. Depth, 3ft.) 
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this is an idol, and has been encased in wood. І call attention to the four 
excrescences at the sides of the figure. No. 1448 is a seated terra-cotta 
figure, having to her left a child, and holding a book on her lap; both 
figures are of masterly work, and may belong to the end of the fifth or 
the beginning of the fourth century в.с. No. 1449 is a rudely-modelled 
lion of terra-cotta. No. 1450 is a fairly well modelled pig, curiously 





No. 1449. Lion of Terra-cotta. 
(2:5 actual size. Depth, about 3 ft.) 





No. 1450. Pig of Terra-cotta, curiously marked 
all over with stars. (Actual size. Depth, 12 ft.) 
decorated with dark-red stars оп а light-red dead ground. No. 1451 isa 
tablet of terra-cotta representing à painted draped figure with a long 
beard, on horseback ; the head is covered with a cap. 























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































No, 1451. Tablet of Terra-cotta, with a horseman in relief. (Actual size. Depth, 2 to 3 ft.) 


No. 1452 is an object of terra-cotta, representing in relief the bearded 
figure of an old man with a Phrygian cap on his head. Professor Sayce 
remarks to me regarding this object: " The figure is in the Assyrian style. 
On each side of the head is a winged thunderbolt, guch as is found on the 
coins of Elis and Sicily. It has been explained by Mr. Perey Gardner in 
the Numismatic Chronicle, N.S. xix. (1879). We shall find it again on the 
torra-cotta plaques figured under Nos. 1459-1401." No. 1453 is а bearded 
head covered with a cloth. Nos. 1454, 1455, and 1456 are very pretty 
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No. 1452. Curious Object of Terra-cotta, with an archaic figure in relief. (Half actual size. Depth, 3 ft.) 


female heads of terra-cotta, which may be of the Macedonian period ; the 
face of No. 1455 is partly veiled. As Professor Rhousopoulos mentions 
to me, Dicaearchus affirms that the Theban women covered their heads 
with the gown to such a degree that nothing of the face was visible. 





No. 1455. Very pretty veiled 
Female Head. (Half actual 
size. Depth, 2 to 3 ft.) 





No. 1453. Bearded Head, with 
a curious head-dress, (Half 
actual size. Depth, 2 to 3 ft.) 





No. 1454. Very beautiful Female Head. 
(Half actualsize. Depth, 2 to 3 ft.) 





No. 1457. Cup-bottom, representing 
No. 1456. Female Head; probably Macedonian time, in relief two boys kissing each other. 
(Nearly half actual size. Depth, 2 ft.) (Nearly half actual size, Depth, 2ft.) 
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No. 1457 is the fragment of а cup-bottom, representing in relief two boys 
kissing each other. This object finds its analogue in the fragment of a 





No. 1453. Terra-cotta Mould, representing a man 
and а woman; probably late Roman time. 
(Nearly half actual size. Depth, 1 to 2 ft.) 


sentation of a quiver for arrows. 


vase from Tarsus (Cilicia) in the Louvre, 
on which two youths kissing each other 
are likewise represented in relief. 

No. 1458 is a mould of terra-cotta, 
representing a woman and a man; the 
latter seemingly with a halo of glory 
round the head. A two-handled vessel 
is represented between their heads, with 
flowers below it. This mould seems to 
be of the late Roman time. 

Nos. 1459-1464 are six terra-cotta 
tablets, the first three of which repre- 
sent, in the opinion of Prof. Virchow 
and Prof. Sayce, the winged thunder- 
bolt of Zeus in low relief. Professor 
Virchow sees in No. 1462 the repre- 

Nos. 1463 and 1464 are more difficult 


to explain. These tablets, of which a large number were found, have 
probably served to ornament boxes or furniture. 


No. 1459, 











No. 1460. No. 1461. 








No. 1464. 





Nos. 1459-1461. Terra-cotta Tablets, with curious г. presentati ns in relief, from the Greek Stratum. 
(Half actual size. Dep'h, 2 ft.) 


No. 1465 is the fragment of 


a painted Hellenic vase, with curious 


signs resembling Egyptian hieroglyphs. 

Whorls of clay still occasionally occur in the stratum of Novum Ilium, 
but all of them are thoroughly baked, and have never any incised or painted 
ornamentation. But much more abundant here are the objects of terra- 
cotta, but slightly baked, in the form of our watches, with two perforations 
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near the border. Many of these objects are round; in many others the 
border, just above the two perforations, is flattened. In most instances 
these objects are decorated with a stamp, in 
which we see a dog’s head, a bee with 
extended wings, a flying figure, a swan, &c.: 
this stamp is sometimes in the middle of 
the object, sometimes on the flat border. 
But many of them have no stamp, and in this 
case they are generally much larger, more 
bulky, of coarser clay and fabric, and more 





thoroughly baked. Those with stamps are No. 1465, Fragment of painted Greek 
» т 3 Po.tery. (Half actual size. 
usually of a much better fabric and less Pep de) 


baked, probably in order that the stamp 
might not be injured by long exposure to the fire. Of this latter class 
I represent seven under Nos. 1466 to 1472. We see in the stamp on 





No. 1466. Object of Terra-cotta, 

with two perforations, represent- 

ing a swan and an ibex. (Half 
actual size. Depth, 2 to 6 ft.) 





No, 1468. Object of Terra-cotta, 

with two perforations, repre- 

senting the bust of a man, (Half 
¿ctual size. Depth, 2 to 6 ft.) 


No, 1467. Object of Terra-cotta, 

with two perforations, representing 

curious signs. (2:3 actual size. 
Depth, 2 to 5 ft.) 





No. 1469. Object of Terra-cotta, 

with two perforations, represent- 

ing a pigeon. (Half actual size. 
Depth, 2 to 6 ft.) 


No. 1466 an ibex and a swan; in that of No. 1467, curious signs resem- 
bling Egyptian hieroglyphs; in that of No. 1468, the bust of a young 


man with a helmet on his head; in that on No. 1469, a pigeon; on 
No. 1470, a naked woman; on No. 1471, two ibexes ; on No. 1472, a horse. 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































No. 1471. Object of Terra- 
No. 1470. Curious Object of cotta, with two holes, repre- 
"Terra-cotta, with two perfo- senting two quadrupeds, pro- Мо. 1472. Object of Terra-cotta, with two 
rations, representing anaked bably meant to be itexes. holes, representing a horse. (Actual size. 
woman. (Half actual size. (Half actual size. Depth, 2 Depth, 2 to 5 ft.) 

Depth, 2 to 5 ft.) to 5 ft.) 
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Similar objects are found all over the Troad; I picked up some of 
them from the surface on the sites of Aeanteum and Rhoeteum. They 
are also frequent in Greece, but there they do not occur with stamps. 
I am not aware that they have been found elsewhere. It has been 
suggested that they were used as weights for fishing-nets; but this is 
contradicted by the neat appearance of these objects, for none of them 
show marks of wear and tear; besides, the slightly-baked ones would at 
once deteriorate in the water, while the delicate figures in the stamps 
are ill adapted for submersion. I would therefore suggest that, like the 
ornamented whorls in the five pre-historic cities, these neat objects with 
double perforations served in the Aeolic Ilium as ex-votos to the tutelary 
divinity, the Шап Athené. 

Of the Greek terra-cotta lamps found in the ruins of Novum Ilium, 
I represent one, No. 1473, which has a pillar-shaped foot, 7 in. long. 


No. 14154. No. 14155. 











No, 1473, A Greek Lamp on 
a tall foot. (1:4 actual size. 
Depth, 5 ft.) 



















































































































































































































































































No. 1474, Lead Weight, with 
a hog's head in relief. (Nearly 
half actual size, Depth, 6 ft.) 





Nos. 1475a, в. Curious bronze Key in the form of 
a Hermes. (Actual size. Depth, about 4 ft.) 


As mentioned in the preceding pages, lamps were entirely unknown in all 
the pre-historic cities, unless certain little bowls served the purpose, like 
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the candylia still used in Greek churches. Homer only knew Aaurripes, 
fire-vessels or cressets, of which three stood in the great hall of the palace 
of Ulysses. They consisted of pans of terra-cotta or copper, probably 
placed on pedestals, in which very dry wood mixed with resinous wood* 
(Sais) was burned. The Homeric torches, daides,° were therefore nothing 
else than pieces of resinous wood. From éais originated the later word 
das, for “ torch,” which is used by Thucydides, Polyaenus, Plutarch, and 
others. 

No. 1474 is a quadrangular object of lead, representing a boar’s head 
in relief; it was found in my shaft? sunk at the eastern extremity of 
the town, near the road to Chiblak. It weighs 18 ounces avoirdupois, and 
recals to mind the 1 Attic dimnaeon, on which likewise heads of animals 
are usually represented. Nos. 14754 and в represent a very curious 
key of bronze, with a ring for suspension. Professor Athanasios 
Rhousopoulos, who examined this key carefully, writes to me the following 
valuable note on the subject :—“I do not remember having ever seen 
anything like this key, either in private colleetions or in museums. It 
has the shape of the so-called quadrangular images of Hermes, with an 
altar-like base forming one piece with the body, to which a quadrangular 
projeetion is fixed on the back, with a hole corresponding to the lock-bolt. 
Without this it would not be easy to find out the use of the object, and 
one might think it to be rather an anathema than a key. "The body of 
the Hermes inereases in width towards the top, as is often the case with 
similar objects; it has in the middle the phallus, which is indispensable in 
every Hermes, on account of its symbolical signification. It has also the 
quadrangular shoulder-projections, which are often conspicuous on the 
stone Hermae, and which were used for suspending wreaths. You may 
see this custom in a wall-painting from Herculaneum, in K. O. Müller's 
Denkmäler der alten Kunst, i., Pl. i. No. 3. The Hermes body is sur- 
mounted by a female head, having two tufts of hair above the forehead, 
which seem to indicate that it was intended to represent Ariadne or a 
Bacchante; otherwise we should recognize in it a head of Pallas, and 
call the whole figure a Hermathené. From the head projects a ring for 
suspending the key. The whole length of the key is 0'115 mètre (about 
43 in.) You may see such forms of stone Hermae at Athens, in the 
Patesia Street National Museum, near the Polytechnie School, of which 
I have published the best in the Archeological Ephemeris, New Series, 


1862-1863, pp. 183 and 205, Pl. xxx., xxxi., and xxxiii.” ! 





8 04. xviii, 807-310 : 
abríka Aaumriüpas трєї5 {стаса ev џєүйро:сіу, 
pa daelvotev - тері BE EUAa kdrykava OjKay, 
айа тала, mepiknda, véov kekeaouéva хаАкф, 
kal 801505 иєтєшотуоу * 

® Il. xviii. 492, 493: 
vias 8 ёк barduwv Balbov tro Aauroueváov 
drylveov ava йтту,... 

1 Marked a on Plan П. (of the Hellenic 
Ilium). 

!I give here the original text of Prof. 
Rhousopoulos's valuable note, as I am sure it 


will interest the intelligent English student 
much more than the translation :— 


‘PovadmovaAos XxXipuávve xaípew. 
Od шкрӣѕ, ws ёоке, Beirau &mokplaews Tò èv тф 
emi ToAÍg ёрётпиа тері Tis xarkivns kAeibós, hy 
ёк Tpoías коџісаѕ 510. TeAomos, ToU тоў Ümpérov, 
cvvamécTaAKkds uoi, uaÜeiv ті тєр! айтў< Воолб- 
SMS SAU E E E 
pevos’ ёүй yap TOAAGS uev èv iüierGy gvAXo'yats 
154, mwAelaras бё èv puovceíow, ob uéuvmnua 
óuoíig Tfj of KXeibl évrvxdv. 
x т 4 uos A ri Д 
Eott pèv обу Tb бАоу abris oxiima épuoU 
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No. 1476 represents an iron key, with three teeth and а ring for 
suspension. There are similar keys in all museums of Greek antiquities, 


No. 1418. 


No, 1477. 





Nos. 1477, 1478. Orna- 
mented Glass Beads. (Half 
actual size. Depth, 3 ft.) 





Мо. 1476. Iron Key, with three teeth and a ring for suspension. 
(Half actual size. Depth, 1 to 2 ft.) 


No. 1477 is a green glass bead decorated with small yellow concentric 
circles ; No. 1478, a blue glass bead with vertical flutings. 

No. 1479 is the splendid block of triglyphs, which I have already 
mentioned, 64 ft. in length and 2 ft. 10in. in height, with a metope which 
represents Phoebus Apollo with the four horses of the Sun. The grandeur 
and classical beauty of the style, the happy character of the composition, 
the life and the movement of the horses—all is admirable. This is a 
master-piece of the first order, worthy of being compared with the best 
Greek sculptures. A cast of this metopé, which I presented to the British 
Museum, has been put up by Mr. Newton close to the Elgin antiquities, 
where it holds an honourable place even in the neighbourhood of the 
Parthenon sculptures, and of those from the Temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus. “ Тһе composition as a work of art shows," as Heinrich Brunn 
remarks to me, “ the greatest skill in solving one of the most difficult of 
problems: for the team of four horses ought not to move on the surface 
of the relief, but to appear as if it came out of it at a half-turn. This has 
been achieved principally by pressing back the right hinder thigh of the 
horse in the foreground, while the left foot steps forward; at the same 
time the same horse is slightly foreshortened, and the surface of the thigh 
lies deeper than the upper surface of the triglyphs; while, on the other 
hand, the surfaces of the withers and of the neck are higher, and the 
head, in conformity with the rules of Greek reliefs, is again almost 


level with the base. For this reason there is no indication of a chariot, 





Tis Terpayóvov kaXovuévms épyaclas, perà 
Bioews Bwpoeibots сишфиодѕ TQ odpoti, Ñ 
mpookekOAAnTaL ката Thy дтіс0іау mAevpàyp 
тєтрхуюикђ om) emitndela eis Toy moxAdy той 
к^ дроу, jis üvev ойк by eLevploxero 7) xpijcis 
TOU okevous kal єїкасєу йу vis йрабпиа аллоу 
ў kAeiba elvar Tò mpüryua. ойт} бё Tb oa ToU 
épuoU mAariveTat èv троїбу eis тй üvw, Gomep 
moAAdKis kal èv üAAo:s ópolois, exer ё Toy 
àvaykaiov таут\ ©риў parady èv TQ meow, 
Zxer 82 čvðev kal ÉvÜev kal ras parxadtatas 
тєтрагүшкйз éEoxás, стер kal érl тфу Mbivwv 
ёри®у morAdkis тръѕ avaprnow orepdver, @ттєр 
ibetv coi тќрєст:і eikdva TorxoypapiKhy той 
€0(uov ёё 'HpakAelov èv Müller-ov Denkmäler der 
allen Kunst tóuw A’, тіуакі d, àpigug З. — éml- 


kerat 8 TQ ohuare тоў épuoU кєфаћ) eyvvaucós, 
fis d$ kóuwois úo кор?иВоиѕ P$mepdve ToU 
uerómou Éxovca "ApidSvgy twa d) Bákxmv 
Sroonuatver, GAAws yàp àv mpocelkaca айту TH 
Ths Полла505 kal 'Epua81jvqv ay rb ÜXov ёка- 
Лєса. ётєсті ё TH kepar крікоѕ supus mpds 
avaprnow Ths kAeibós * Td pikos Xov тїз KAeibbs 
0:115 yaio? uérpov* 18015 Ò ky тоюдта oxh- 
para ёрии Alfiva èv 'A0fjvaus ev TG катй Thy ddv 
Narnciwy é0vikQ uovaeiw тф mpós тф IloAvrex- 
velw, Gv тё калота Sednootevmeva kerai бт? 
énoU èv тў °Арҳошоћлоужӣ "Ефтиерідь, тер: 
devrépa 1862-1863, ceA(b. 183 xal 205 kal 
mivakt A’ kal AA’, mpBA. kal AT. 
"Ev "A0fvais тӯ В' тоў urbs той IB’, 
Érovs ,awod’. 
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which has to be imagined as concealed by the foremost horse. Moreover 
the position of the god is half turned forwards, slightly following that of 
the head, and here also the arm is again strongly turned inwards, but not 
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No. 1479. Block of Triglyphs, with Metope of the Sun-God. From the Temple of Apollo in the ruins of the Greek Ilium. 























so as to bring the position into conflict with the rules of relief. If the 
encroachment of the head on the upper border of the triglyph is con- 
sidered inaccurate, we find in this a very happy thought, which may 
remind us of the differently conceived pediment of the Parthenon, where 
only the head and shoulders of Helios rise out of the chariot still under 
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the ocean. Helios here, so to speak, bursts forth from the gates of day, 
and sheds the light of his glory over the universe. These are beauties 
peculiar only to Greek art in the fulness of its power." 

“ Тһе sculpture has also," as my friend M. Fr. Lenormant remarks to 
me, “a real importance for the history of art: it marks a particular phase 
of it, which is also indicated by the numismatie monuments and the vase- 
paintings of Greece. "This results from the intentional disposition, by 
which the sculptor has presented nearly the full face of the god's figure, 
as well as of the whole composition, instead of giving it in profile, as 
may be seen, for example, in the celebrated bas-reliefs of Florence, repre- 
senting the like subject. A disposition like this is very rare in Greek 
art. Numismatists agree that there was an epoch at which all the cities 
of the Greek world adopted almost simultaneously the custom of placing 
on their coins an effigy with a full or three-quarters' face, instead of the 
head in profile which had been in use before. This was in the time of 
Alexander, tyrant of Pherae in Thessaly, who himself participated in the 
new fashion by coining a superb silver medal bearing the head of Artemis 
with a full face: this was also the time when the victories of Epami- 
nondas and Pelopidas gave Thebes for a while the supremacy over the 
rest of Greece. In the same century, if we may judge from the style of 
the coins, Larissa in Thessaly, Amphipolis in Macedonia, Clazomenae in 
Ionia, Lampsacus in Mysia, Sigeum in the Troad, Thebes in Boeotia, 
Rhodes, Velia, Croton, Heracleum in Italy, Syracuse and Catania in Sicily, 
Barca in the Cyrenaica, and many more obscure cities, represented their 
tutelary divinities with the full face on their coins. In point of material 
perfection this was the furthest point of progress attained by monetary 
art. It was the application to this branch of art of the discovery made by 
Cimon of Cleonae in painting, who was the first to represent heads with the 
full face, or with three-quarters of the face, which even Polygnotus and 
Micon themselves had not dared to attempt; and the discovery passed 
rapidly over into the domain of sculpture. Until then artists had not 
ventured to draw or model in the flat a figure with the full or three- 
quarters’ face: this was indeed at first a very difficult enterprise, in 
which the Greeks had no predecessors. In painting and relief the figures 
were represented in profile. The school of Phidias itself had not dared 
io represent them otherwise, except in the sculptures of nearly full 
relief, like the metopes of the Parthenon or the frieze of the Temple at 
Phigalia. The invention of Cimon of Cleonae consequently appeared 
marvellous, and the fashion to which it gave birth is borne witness 
to by the painted vases with full and three-quarter faces. It has also 
been found in works of sculpture, and the metope before us must hence- 
forward be reckoned among the number of these monuments. But the 
new fashion passed rapidly away. The exquisite taste of the Greeks made 
them soon feel how far, merely from the point of view of the laws of art, 
the use of the profile was superior to that of the face on coins. At the 
same time it was found that, in order to place on them heads of this 
kind, it was necessary to give to the monetary types a relief which, being 
worn off by constant frietion, exposed them to rapid and prejudicial 
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deterioration. Hence, from the time of Alexander people had almost 
everywhere, except in a few places, such as Rhodes, returned to profiles, 
the moderate reliefs of which secured for the coin a longer duration with 
a less rapid diminution of weight. In sculpture in low-relief, also, artists 
returned, though perhaps a little less promptly, to the habit of representing 
figures generally in profile, without, however, renouncing completely the 
new resources at their command, and the element of variety furnished to 
the artist by the step of progress realized by the Peloponnesian painter." 

As to the halo of rays which we see on the head of Phoebus Apollo, 
it first occurs about the time of Alexander the Great. The special form 
of long and short rays is found on the coins of Alexander I., of Epirus, 
and of Ceos (Carthaea), mentioned by Curtius. Archeologists universally 
agree in claiming for this metope the date of the fourth century B.c. 

About 60 yards to the west of the spot where this monument was 
found, I came upon a second Doric triglyph-block,* with a metope repre- 
senting warriors fighting; but this sculpture is much mutilated and had 
evidently never been finished, and is therefore of no interest to science. 
Visitors will see it lying in my large northern trench. 

About 200 yards to the west of Hissarlik, at a place where the site 
of Novum Ilium slopes gently down to the plain, is a protruding rock 
crowned with three fig-trees, which have grown up from the same root, 
Beneath this rock only ten years ago a hole was visible, said to be the 








No, 1480. Cavern with a spring, to the left on leaving Troy. The water of this spring runs in the direction of the 
ancient Scamander. The tree above it is a wild fig-tree. 


entrance to a passage called Jagowm by the villagers; but now this hole 
had been entirely filled up. Mr. Frank Calvert, who crept in about 
twenty years ago, when the hole was still large, saw before him a long 
passage; but several villagers, who pretended to have done the same, 





5 This second triglyph-block was found at the place marked РР. 


DES 
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assured me that they had seen in it a great many marble statues, standing 
upright. 

Wishing to clear up the mystery, I resolved to excavate the cavern, but 
in spite of all the kind endeavours of my honoured friend, Sir Henry 
Layard, it took a long time to obtain the necessary permission from the 
Sublime Porte. Having at last got this, I set ten labourers to work 
with pickaxes, shovels, and wheelbarrows, to excavate it. То facilitate 
the excavation, I made them first dig a trench before the cavern, so as to 
be able to work it at once on the virgin soil. The proprietor of the land 
had consented to the excavation, under the condition that he should be 
one of the workmen and receive treble wages. I found a vaulted passage, 
8 ft. 4in. broad and 51 ft. high, cut out in the limestone rock. 

About 30 ft. from the entrance a vertical hole, 24 ft. in diameter, has 
been cut through the superincumbent rock. It reminded me vividly of a 
similar hole cut through the rock above the Grotto of the Nymphs in 
Ithaca, in order to serve as a chimney for the smoke of the sacrifices 
(see p. 49). But the hole in this Trojan cavern can hardly have been 
made for such a purpose, for I found in the cavern nothing but potsherds 
of a late epoch and some bones of animals. I therefore think that the 
chimney-like hole must have been eut merely for letting in fresh air and 
light. At a distance of 55 ft. from the entrance the large passage divides 
into three very narrow ones, only large enough for one man to enter, and 
of which one turns to the north-east, the second to the east, and the third 
to the south-east. In the floor of each of these narrow passages a small 
trench has been cut in the rock, from which water flows. The water of 
the three trenches unites in a larger trench cut in the floor of the large 
passage, from whieh it flows into an earthen pipe. According to Virchow's 
observation, the water has a temperature of 15°6 centigr. = 6008 Fahr. 

As the reader will see from the engraving, No. 1480, the rock which 
covers the entrance to this passage looks as if it had been artificially cut : 
but this is not the case; it is a natural formation. At а short distance to 
the right and left of it are the remains of a large city wall, which has 
evidently passed over it. Thus the entrance to the passage was imme- 
diately below the wall, but outside of it; a fact inexplicable to us. We, 
therefore, presume that there has been a second larger city wall still 
further to the west, where the road now runs from Hissarlik to Kalifatli. 
This certainly appears to be confirmed by the potsherds and marble frag- 
ments, which reach down as far as that road. 
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$IL Tue GREEK Inscriptions FOUND АТ Novum lura. 


Of Greek inscriptions six were found among the ruins of the Temple 
of Athené. Тһе largest of them, on a marble slab in the form of a tomb- 
stone, 51 ft. long, 171 in. broad, and 52 in. thick, is as follows :— 


MEAEAPPOZIAIEQNTHIBOYAHIKAITQIAHMQIXAI 
PEINADEADKENHMINAPIZTOAIKIAHZOAZ: IOZEN! 
У ТОЛАХ ПАРАТОҮВАХ [AEQZ ANTIOXOYONTANT ITPA 
$AYMINYTIQFEFPAPAMENENETYXENAH MINKAIAY 

5 TOE ФА MENOEZMOAAQNAYTRIKALE TE PON AIAAE 
ГОМЕ NQNKAIZTEDANON AIAONTANQENEPKAIH 
MEIZNAPAKOAOYOOYMENAIATOKA І ПРЕЎВЕҮХ АТА 
ПОТОМПОЛЕОМТІ МАЎ [IPOZHMAX ВОҮУЛЕХОАІТНМ 
ХОРАМТНМЛЕДОМЕМНМАҮТОІУПОТОҮВА ZI AEQ.E AN 

10 TIOXOYKAI Al ATOTEPONKA І AL ATHNTIPOEZYMAXEYNOI 
'"ANTIPOXZENEFKAZOAITIPOZTHNYMETE PAN ПОЛІМА 
ME NOYNAZIOIFENEZOAIAY TOI HAPATHETTOAEQZ AY. 
'TOZYMINAHAQZEIKAAGLEAANTIO HEALTEY H $I ZAME 
NOITETIANTATA ФІ ЛАМОРПЛА AYTQLIKAIKAGOTI AN 

15 £YLXQ.PHZHITHN ANAT PADHN MOHEAMENOIKAIZTH 


AQZANTEXKAIOENTEXZ EIZTOIEPONI NAMENHIYMIN 
ВЕВАТОХ ЕУ ПАМТАТОГХРОМОМТАУҮГХОРНОЕМТА 
EPPOXOE BAXIAEYZANTIOXOZMEAEA 

FPOIXAIPEINAEAQKAMENAPIXTOAIKIAHITQIAZZIOI 

20 THE EPTAZIMOYMAEOPA AIZXIAIATIPORENETKAXOAI 
THPOZTHNIAIEQN NOAINHZKHYIQN EYOYN ZYNTAZON 
TIAPAAEIZAI APIZTOAIKIAHIATIOTHEOMOPOYZHETHL 
FEPFIOIAIHTHIZKHYIAIOYANAOKIMAZHIZTAAIZXIALA 
ПЛЕСОРАТНУ ГНУ КАІ ПРОХОРІЎ AIEIZ THNIAIEQNHTHN 

25 EKHYIQN ЕРРОХО - BAZIAEYEANTIOXOXMEAE 
AFPQIXAIPEIN ENETYXENHMINAPIXTOAIKIAHZO 
AXXIOXAZIOQNAOYNAIAYTQI HMAZENTHIEPEAAHE 
'lONTOYZATPATIEIATTHNTIETPANHMIIPOTEPON 
EIXENMEAEATPOXKAITHXZXQPAZTHXTETPIAOX 

зо ЕРГА DIMOY MEOPAXIMATIENTAKOZIAKALAAAA 
ГНУ ПЛЕОРА ЛІХ. ХІЛІАЕРГА ХІ МОҮАПОТНУ ОМО 
POYXHXTHITPOTEPO NAOOEIXHIAYTQIMEPIAI QI 
KAIHMEIZTHNTENETPANAEAQKAMENAYTQIE! 
MHAEAOTAIAAAGITIPOTEPONKAITHXQPANTHN 

35 JIPOZTHINETPAIK ALAAA AT HXTIAEGPAAIZ XIAIA 
EPFAXIMOYAIATO$IAONONTAHMETEPONTIAPEZ 
XHXOAIHMINTAXZKATAYTONXPEIAXMETATnAXHZX 
EYNOJAXKAINPOOYMIAZZYOYNENIZKEYAMENOS 
EIMHAEAOTAIAAAQITIPOTEPONAYTHHMEPIZITA 

4 PAAEIZONAYTHNKAITHNIIPOX AYTHIXQPANAPIZ 
TOAIKIKLAHIKATATIO THEBAZIAIKHEXQPAZ. THE OMO 
POYZHZ THINPOTEPONAEAOMENH! XQPAIAPIZTOAI 
_KIAHLEYNTA= ОМКАТАМЕТРНХА ІКА ІПАРАЛЕІ АІ. 
AYTQIDAEGPAAIZXIAIAKATEAZATAYTQI ПРОХЕМ№ЕГ 
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& KAXZOAITPOZHNAMBOYAHTAITIOAIN TONENTHIXQPAI 


TEKAIZYMMAXIAIOIAEBAZIAIKOIAA OIOIEK TOYTO 
MOYEN QJEZTINHNETPAEAMBOYA QNTAIOIKEINENTHI 

METPAIAZPAAEIAZEN EK EZYNTETAXAMENAPIZTO 
TOAIKIAHIEAN AYTOYZOIKEIN EPPQXO 


to BAXIAEYZANTIOXOZMEAEATEPOIXAIPEINENETYXENH 


MINAPIZTO AIKLAH Z $AMENOZOETPANTO XQPIONKA! THE 
X QPANTHNZYTKYPOYZ АМПЕРІНХ IIPOTEPON EFPAYAMEN 


AIAONTEZ AYTQIOYAETIKAINYNITAPEIAHPENAIAIATOAOH | 


'NAIQITOIETLITOYNAYX TAOMOYETII KEXQPHEOAIKAIHZI 


55 OXENANTIMENTHERETPIT LAOZ XQPAX TIAPA AEIXOHNAT 


AYTQITAIZANAEOPAZYT XOPHOHNAIAEKAIAAAATIAE 


[Снар. XI. 


OPAAIZXIAIA ПРО ENETKAXOAITIPOXZHNAMBOYAHTAI 
TOMMOAEQN TONE NTHIHMETEPAIZYMMAXÍAIKAOA 
ЛЕРКАІПРОТЕРО МЕГРАЎАМЕ МОРО МТЕ ZOYNAYTON 
во EYNOYNONTAKAIN POOYMONEIZTAHMETEPANPATMA 
ТА BOYAOMEOANOAYOPEINTANOPONMOYKAINEPI 
TOYTONZYPKEXQPHKAMEN OHEINAEEINAITHE 
ПЕТРІТТАОХХОРАУЎТАХҮГХОРНОЕМТААҮТО І 
NAE OPAXIAIATIENTAKOZIAZYNTAZONOYNKATA 
6 METPHXAIAPIZTOAIKIAHIKAITTAPAAEIZAITHX 
EPCFAXIMOYTATEAIZXIAIAKAITIENTAKOXIATIAE 
ОРА КАТАМТІТОМ ПЕРІГТНМ ПЕТРАМАЛЛА ЕРГА 
У ІМОҮХІЛІАПЕМТАКО XZIAATIO THE BAXIAIKHZ ХО 
PAZTHEXYNOPÍZOYZHEXTHIENAPXHIAOOEIZHI 
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AYTOITIAPHMOQNEAZAIAEKAITIPOXENEF KAXZOAI 


THNXQPANAPIZTOAIKIAHNT POXZHNANBOYAHTAI 
NOAINTQNENTHIHMETEPAIZYMMAXIAIKAOA 
ПЕРКАТЕМТНІ ПРОТЕРОМЕПІЎ ТОЛНІЕГРАЎА 


MEN ЕРРОХО? 
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peis TapaxorovOodpev Sia TO kai трєс{Зєйтаь å- 
TÒ TOY TONEWV тий трд Huds, BoUXeaÜa, THY 
, \ > ^ е ^ A ГА , 
xepav THY OcOopévgv avTa vo To) Васіћоѕ 'Аъ- 
10 miyov Kal Sia TO iepòv kai бй THY Teds Lpas eUvoi- 
av qrpocevéykacÜa, mpos т? bperépav TÓMw. “А 
pèv otv аёо? yevécOat афт@ Tapa Tis móNews, aÙ- 





3 “ Meleager greets the Council and the people 
of Ilium.  Aristodicides, of Assos, has handed 
to us letters from king Antiochus, the copies of 
which we have written out for you. He (Aristo- 
dicides) came to meet us himself, and told us 
that though many other cities apply to him and 
offer him a crown, just as we also understand 
because some have sent embassies to us from the 


cities, nevertheless, prompted by his veneration 
for the temple (of the Zlian Athené), as well 
as by his feeling of friendship for your town, 
he is willing to offer to you the land which king 
Antiochus has presented to him. Now, he will 
communicate to you what he claims to be done 
for him by the city. Thus you would do well 
to vote for him every kind of hearty friendship, 
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20 yis ёруасіџоо т\дра £a yia, mpocevéyxac Oat 


mpos тўр 'Duéev том» з} Yenpiov. 


=v оду тйутаёор 
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25 Senior. ёрросо. 
аур ұаірєи. 


Baaureds ’Avtioyos Mere- 
"Evérvyev шї» ’Aptatodixidys ó 


"Acos афф» Sodvar айт® nas ev тӯ ёф 'EXMja- 
movrov carpameía, THY llérpav, ш mpotepov 
eixev Medéaypos Kai ths yopas THs Пєтрідоѕ 

30 ёруасіџоо TéÜpa* хдма тпертакдста kai adda 
ys 7Xé0pa Sicyita ёруасішоо amo THs 0шо- 
povans TH mpotepov добєіст айт® pepidio: 

Kal nets ту тє llérpav дєдокаџєу avT7@, ei 
fi) Gé0ora, ANN Tpórepov Kal TYY yopay THY 
35 mpos Tf) llérpau kai adra ys т\№Өра битуїма@ 
ёруасішоо, бй TO Pidrov дута ?)uérepov Tapes- 

хй=ба» "uiv Tas Kat’ айтди xpeías uerà таст 


, z N , 
evvoias kai mpolupias. 


Xv оди èmioreyápevos 


ei pn d€boTat AANE трбтєроу abr» 1) pepis, Ta- 
40 pddetEov айту kai THY трдѕ айт фра» `Аріс- 

тодиикід5 Kal ато THs Baciuxhs opas THs ópo- 

povons Ti TpoTepov дєдошёт ураг ?Ариттоб- 

Kidn cúvračov kateperpioat каї vrapaei£at 

avTQ т\дра битуїма Kai ёйтаь abrQ Tpocevéy- 





and, whatever concession he may make, do you 
put it on record, engrave it on a stone slab, ard 
set it up in the temple, in order that the con- 
cession may be safely preserved to you for ever. 
Farewell. 

* King Antiochus greets Meleager. We have 
granted to Aristodicides, the Assian, two thousand 
plethra of arable land, for him to confer on 
the city of /liwn, or on the city of Scepsis. 
Order therefore that the two thousand plethra 
of land be assigned to Aristodicides, wherever 
you may think proper, of the land which borders 
on the territory of Gergis, or on that of Scepsis, 
and that they be added to the city of the Ilians, 
or to that of the Scepsians. Farewell. 

“King Antiochus greets Meleager, Aristo- 
dicides, the Assian, came to meet us, begging that 
we would give him, in the satrapy of the Helles- 
pont, Petra, which Meleager formerly had, and 
in the territory of Petra one thousand five 


hundred plethra. of arable land, and two 
thousand plethra more of arable land bordering 
on the portion which had been given to him 
first as his share; and we have given Petra to 
him, provided it has not yet been given to some 
one else ; and we have also presented to him the 
land near Petra, and two thousand plethra more 
of arable land, because he is our friend and has 
supplied to us all that we required, as far as 
he could, with kindness and willingness. Do 
you then, having examined if that portion has 
not already been given to some one else, assign 
it to Aristodicides, as well as the land near it, 
and order that of the royal domain which borders 
on the land first granted to Aristodicides two 
thousand plethra be masured off and assigned 
to him, and leave it to him to confer the land 


on what town soever in the country or confede- 


4 Sic. 5 Sic. 
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x ^ ^ UA t ^ » ^ , 
45 kachar mpos ijv йш. Bovdrntar томи TOV ev тӯ хора 
тє каї cvppayiar’ of бё Baciro Мао} оѓ ёк Tod Tó- 
, Ф 2 \ е А ^N s SA з ^ 
тоу, €v © сті» h Пётра, єёш дойдута oikeiv ёр TH 
Пётра: aagareias évexe, avvreráyapev. *Артто- 


JI 6 2^ э N DS 
TOOLKLON EAV QUTOUS OLKELV. 
5 


e 


wre 
єрросо. 


Baowreds ’Avtioyos MeXednpo xaipew. "Ерќтоуєи ý- 


piv "Api robucióngs, papevos Пётра» то yoptov kai Thy 

xepav THY cvykvpoÜcav, Trepi 15 протєроу eypayvapev 

Si6óvres avT@, ойд’ Cri Kal vOv тарєћафёраи, dia то Abn- 
ГА A 3 \ ^ is 3 ^ s , A 

vaío TQ ётї TOV vavotabpov ётикєуюрӯсӣги, kai v)E(- 


em 
e 


x A X ^ , (Л ^ 
woe ауті uev тїз llerpírióos xopas mapaderyOjvas 


atte Tà іса "wXéÜpa, cuyywpynOnvar ё Kal dXXa. mAé- 
Opa Ovx Nia, mpocevéeryKacOar pos ijv ёш BovrAntar 
TOL TOMwY TOV ÈV TH HueTépar cuppayiar, kabá- 
тєр Kal Trpórepov éyparrauev. "Opüvres оди avrov 

60 evyouv дута kai тробдоџору eis TA тшётєра трауна- 
та, [jovAóueÜa, Todvwpely тардротоо, kai тєрї 


TOUTOV GVYykexopijkajuev. 


Фусіу бё eivat THs 


Петріт:доѕ opas và cvyxeprn0évra abr 


"AéÜpa xix Tevrakóoia. 
6 


ex 


, Ар 
Xóvrafov ойу ката- 
petphoa “Apiotodixidn каў mapadeiEar yis 


> / v. b fy N 7 é 
épyaciwov Tå тє бутума Kal mevtrakócia т\ё- 
Opa kal avri tov тєрї т» llérpav dXXa èpyar 
cíuov хдма evrakócia, ато THS Васдикђѕ Xo- 
pas ths сориќойстѕ TH èv аруў додєіст 

10 айт Tap’ шди" ёйтаь ё Kal mrpocevéykaa0at 

^ , , / \ ^ x /. 

Tiv хорау `Аристодкідти троѕ ip av Bovdyntat 
TONY TOV €v TH т}шєтера& cvppayiat, каба- 
тєр Kal ёр TH трбтєро» émiG TOM) eyparpa- 


pev. éppooo. 


This inscription, the great historical value of which cannot be denied, 
seems with certainty to belong to the third or second century в.о., judging 
from the subject as well as from the form of the letters, for the king 





racy he pleases. Regarding the royal subjects 
in the estate in which Petra is situated, if for 
safety’s sake they wish to live in Petra, we have 
recommended Aristodicides to let them remain 
there. Farewell. 

“King Antiochus greets Meleager. Aristo- 
dicides came to meet us, saying that Petra, the 
district and the land with it, which we gave 
to him in our former letter, is no longer 
disposable, it having been granted to Athenaeus, 
the commandant of the naval station; and he 
begged that, instead of the land of Petra, the 
same number of plethra might be assigned to him 
(elsewhere), and that he might be permitted to 
confer another lot of two thousand plethra of land 
on whichsoever of the cities in our confederacy 
he might choose, according as we wrote before. 
Now, seeing him friendly disposed and zealous 


for our interests, we wish to show great regard 
fot the man’s interest, and have complied with 
his request about these matters. He says that 
his grant of land at Petra amounts to fifteen 
hundred plethra. Give order therefore that the 
two thousand five hundred plethra of arable 
land be measured out and assigned to Aris- 
todicides ; and further, instead of the land 
around Petra, another lot of fifteen hundred 
plethra of arable land, to be taken from the 
royal domains bordering on the estate which we 
first granted to him. Let now Aristodicides 
confer the land on whichsoever of the cities in 
our confederacy he may wish, as we have written 
in our former letter. Farewell.” 





SEI 
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Antiochus, who is repeatedly mentioned, must be either Antiochus L, sur- 
named Soter (281 to 260 в.с.), or Antiochus TII., the Great (222 to 186 в.с.). 
Polybius, who was born in 210 or 200 в.о. and died in 122 в.с., speaks 
indeed in his History’ of a Meleager who lived in his time, and was an 
ambassador of Antiochus Epiphanes, who reigned from 174 to 164 B.c., and 
it is quite possible that this Meleager afterwards became satrap of the 
Hellespont. But in the first letter of Antiochus to his satrap Meleager, 
he gives him the option of assigning to Aristodieides the 2000 plethra of 
land, either from the district bordering upon the territory of Gergis or 
upon that of Scepsis. The town of Gergis, however, according to Strabo, 
was destroyed by king Attalus I. of Pergamus, who reigned from 241 to 
197 в.с., and transplanted the inhabitants to the neighbourhood of the 
sources of the Caieus in Mysia. These sources, as Strabo himself says, 
are situated at a great distance from Mount Ida, and therefore also from 
Ilium. Two thousand plethra of land at such a distance could not have 
been of any use to the Ilians; consequently, it is impossible to believe 
that the inscription can be speaking of the new town of Gergitha, which 
was rising into importance at the sources of the Caicus. "Thus the old 
town of Gergis must be meant, whose ruins are probably those on the 
height of the Dali Dagh beyond Bounarbashi. Livy? gives an account 
of the visit of Antiochus IIL, the Great, to Ilium. I also find in the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum (No. 3596), that this Antiochus had а 
general called Meleager, who may subsequently have become satrap of 
the Hellespont. On the other hand, Mr. Calvert calls my attention to 
Chishull, who, in his Antiquitates Asiaticae, says that Antiochus L, Soter, 
on an expedition with his fleet against the king of Dithynia, stopped 
at the town of Sigeum, which lay near Ilium, and that the king went up 
to Шиш with the queen, who was his wife and sister, and with the great 
dignitaries and his suite. "There is, indeed, nothing said of the brilliant 
reception which was there prepared for him, but there is an account of 
the reception which was arranged for him at Sigeum. The Sigeans 
lavished servile flattery upon him, and not only did they send ambassadors 
to congratulate him, but the Senate also passed a decree, in which they 
eulogized all the king’s actions, and proclaimed that publie prayers 
should be offered up to the Ilian Athené, to Apollo (who was regarded 
as his ancestor), to the goddess of Victory, and to other deities, for 
his and his eonsort's welfare; that the priestesses and priests, the senators 
and all the magistrates of the town, should carry wreaths, and that 
all the citizens and all the strangers settled or temporarily residing in 
Sigeum should publicly extol the virtues and the bravery of the great 
king; further, that a golden equestrian statue of the king, raised on a 
pedestal of white marble, should be erected in the Temple of Athené at 
Sigeum, and that it should bear this inscription: “The Sigeans have 
erected this statue to king Antiochus, the son of Seleucus, for the devotion 
he has shown to the temple, and because he is the benefactor and the 
saviour of the people: this mark of honour is to be proclaimed in the 
popular assemblies and at the public games." 


7 xxviii. 1, and xxxi, 21. 8 xxxv. 49. 
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It is very probable that a similar reception awaited Antiochus I. in 
Tlium, so that he kept the city in good remembrance. That he cherished 
kindly feelings towards the Ilians is proved also by the inscription 
No. 3595 in the Corpus Inseriptionum Graecarum. But whether it is he 
or Antiochus the Great that is referred to in the newly-found inscription, 
I do not venture to decide. 

Aristodicides, of Assos, who is frequently mentioned in the inscription, 
is utterly unknown, and his name occurs here for the first time. The 
name of the place Petra also, which is mentioned several times in the 
inscription, is quite unknown: it must have been situated in the neigh- 
bourhood, but all my endeavours to discover it in the modern Turkish 
names of the localities, or by other means, have been in vain. 

Another inscription is on a marble slab 2 ft. broad and 3 ft. long, and 
runs as follows :— 

QNIOYTOYEYA 
OXMEN OYKA МЕМАХОХ ГЛАҮКО 
ЕПЕГРАЎАМЕМЕ IZ ZTHAHNKATATONNOMON ЕРГОФІЛОМ ПАТРОХОҮ 
ХРНМАТІЎ 2НЕ2НМІОМЕМОМҮПОТОМПРОТАМЕОМТОМПЕРІДІО 
5 ФАМАМНГНУІ AHMOYO$ IAONTATOYZKATATON NOMONETATHPAEAYO 

KAIMHNOFENHNMNHZXAPXOYKAIAPTEMIAQPON $ ANIAKALAIOMHAHN 

ATIOAAQNIOYEZH М LO MENOYZYMO TON ПРҮТАМЕОМТОМПЕРІДІОФАМНМ 

HFHZIAHMOYYDHOHMEPAXTPEIZO9IAONTAX EKAZ TONAYT ON ZTATHPAXZAYO 

MHNOAOTONMHNOAOTOYKAIHPAKAEIAHNKAIMHNOAOTONTOYEHPAKAEL 
10 AOYEZHMIOMENOYZYIIOTONTEPI ФАІМОМАКТАЕҮДНМОҮПРҮТА 

МЕОМО фФІЛОМТА EKAZSTONAYTONEZETATHPAS AYO 

APTEMIAQPON МНМО $ANTO YEZHMIQ MENON YNOTQN NO 

MO >YAAKQNTOQNTEPLINNMAPKONHFHEIAHMOYO O1AON, 

TAZ TATHPAZAYO 


С oC а о wviov roD Hie... . 

Fecit осршєр . . . . . . . ovkapevayos VXavko . . 
erreypdrpapev eis oTHANY катӣ, Tov vóuov ’"Epyopirov Патрдсоо (?) 
Хрушатіѕ! Cn? ёўшошёхоу bro TOv "poráveov? tv тєрї Awo- 

s фан» ' Hynoióijuov, óó(Xovra* rods катӣ Tov vópov статђраѕ dvo 
xai Mnvoyévny Муттаруоо кай ' Apreu(ócopov Pavia xai Avoundnv 
"AqroXNovíov, eSnuiwpévous отд TOY Tpvráveov TÀv тєрї Avopavny 
“Hynoiðýpov tro иёра rpeis óiXovras* éxactov айтф» статђраѕ дио. 
Mqvó8orov Mnvoddtov ка} ‘Hpaxreidnv kai. Mnvodotov Toys Нракћєі- 

10 дои éeCnuimpévous imo Tov Trepi Фашо»акта Ейдђиоу mputa- 
veov, dpirovta* ёкастоу афтёу статђраЅ био. 

’Aptrewidmpov Mnvodavtov efnuiwpévov tid TOV vo- 
рофићакюу TOv тер! “Immapyov “Hynadnpov, opidrov- 
та статђраѕ дио. 


In the inscription quoted in the Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum under 
No. 3604, which is admitted to belong to the time of Octavianus Augustus, 
Hipparchus is mentioned as a member of the Ilian Council; and as on 
line 13 the same name occurs with the same attribute, I do not hesitate 
to maintain that the above inscription belongs to the time of Augustus. 





1 Sic. ? Sic. 2 5б, 4 Sic. 
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In the first wall of the temple I found a marble slab nearly 1ft. 
thick, 325 in. broad, and 33 ft. long, with the following inscription :— 


HBOYAHKAIOAHMOX 
FAIONKAIXAPATONYIONTOY XEBAZ 
TOY TONZYNIENHKAITATPOQNAKAIEY 


(Ee Pe TRINH STONERS 
‘H Bovdy kai ò шо 
Taiov Kaícapa tov viov roD Xeflac- 
тод Tv Guvyevi kai татрфра kai eù- 
ep'yérgv TIS TOAEWS. 


The person praised in this inscription can by no means have been the 
Emperor Caligula, for in that case the title а?тократор would have been 
added. . But as this word is wanting, the person meant is certainly Caius 
Caesar, the son of Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa and of Julia, the daughter 
of Augustus. He had a brother called Lucius. Both were adopted by 
Augustus, and, owing to this adoption, they received the title of viol rod 
YeBaorod, and both were selected by Augustus as his successors. Caius 
Caesar, born in the year 20 в.с., was adopted at the age of three years. 
He took part in the Trojan games, which Augustus instituted at the 
dedieation of the Temple of Marcellus. At the age of fifteen he was 
appointed Consul, and when nineteen he was made Governor of Asia. 
During his administration there he became involved in a war with 
Phraates, king of Armenia, was wounded, and died in the year 4 after 
Christ, on the 21st of February, at the age of twenty-four.” As in the 
inscription he is called the kinsman, the benefactor, and the patron of 
Ilium, it is probable that he often came here during his administration : 
at all events, he took great interest in the city, and lavished favours upon 
it. The family of the Julii always attached great importance to their 
descent from lülus (or Ascanius), the son of Aeneas; and the political 
object of Virgil’s Aeneid was to prove and glorify their genealogy. This 
explains the favours which the Julii lavished upon Ilium, and their hatred 
against the Greeks, because they destroyed Troy, and also because they 
had espoused the cause of Mark Antony. 

I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Frank Calvert for a squeeze 
of another inscription engraved on a marble slab, which he found on his 
field at Hissarlik after my departure thence in the summer of 1873. It 
has been carefully re-copied from the squeeze by my friend Professor 
Stephanos Koumanoudes, who, judging from the shape of the characters, 
thinks that this inscription dates from the time of Antigonus Doson, who 
died in 221 в.о. 


(Tvaun тф> cvvéóp)ev: ёте) Маћойсиоѕ Bakyíov 
(Lapyapeds дзр ay)a00(s) àv rarere? тєр} тд (epóv THs 'Аб- 
(mâs ris '"Dud8os kal) тєрї tas TOXew, kai "pórepóv те TOAAA xpmo(d-) 





5 Velleius Paterculus, ii. 102, 
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^ / 
(uevos TÒ тє) съуєдр(‹)о xal rais móXeciw els тє тй кататкєийтиша- 
£ X: ^ , 
s (ra тарта Ta TH)s mavnyúpews kai eis Tas трєс8«(/)аѕ Tas (à)moaTeA(Xo-) 
"n \ ^ ^ А ^ " , 
(uévas терї) тӧр dX TOV ouppepovToy т) тат(уйре) xpijuara 
» / e^ ^ A 
(&ro)ka kai riv &XXqv тробишіар èu тйть Tots («)aLpots Tapeyopue(vos шє-) 
` ^ > , A 
(7)à "oXXjs eùvoias, Kal vOv els тє THY трєсЗєіау Thy ÜoTepov àoa(eXXo-) 
, ^ , te ^ 
(u€)ynv трд "Avréyovov Coker xpvoobs tpaxociovs àrókovs Kal eis (riv) 
^ z ^ > ^ 
10 (Tod) бєйтроу karackev)v xpiüuara Kopicas eis "Тор ёдокєу тої y- 
И, ia 3107 ^ 
(80)raus ёсюу éBcovro xpvcoUs ilous тєтракос:оџѕ тєртўкорта 
‚ 3 X 
drókovs* ётєёў Малхойт:о$ гате? mpárrev kai Xéyow дтрофа- 
/ A A ^ ~ ^ 
cíoTOS ёш тйо тоў; katpois rà суифёрорта TH ÜeQ Kal rais TróXeouw, 
, ^ / y ^ 
d'ya0j) туут, дєдоудаг тоїѕ сурог, érawécat MaXoiciov 
y: f А ^ э. А. , ^ (a) EE 
15 Bakxíov l'apyapéa каў otehavacat avTOv ёр TO уушик® ayove 
^ A ГД э A id A 
XpvcQ atehavw ám драуш®у уор, йретў$ ëvekev Ths тєр(ї) 
TO (epüv kai THY Taviyyvpw кай TO коиду Tov TróXecv, Seddcbar дё 
^ ^ ^ 
айтф pev THY ата» кабатєр дёдотаі, дєдӧсдаг бё xal тоў; èr- 
, э LN Dey е ^ ^ А э , EET oS , 
00015 avtod Tv dTÉéXeuav OTL àv TaOoW Ù d'yopáteciv* TO 96 Yý- 
, ^ ^ 
20 фисра тббє àvarypáNravras eis aTiNqv. Oeivat eis TO [epóv Tis 
3 ^ ^ A ^ 
A@nvas, emyehnOivar бё тоў; Tapyapeis, mws àv eiddow йтартєѕ 
бт ёт{ттата& тд kowüv THY TOAEwY тоїѕ oðow ayabois ávOpácuv eis 
е А , > , Ж ^ , e , \ , 
avrovs yapw йтодидорал. Губи Tov cuvédpwv' redy Маћоустоѕ 
> Ld A / r4 X ^ id t ` 
aTocTeXXóvrov TOV cuvédpwv mpécBets mpòs Tov Васа ( .. . . . ÙTÈp) 
25 TNS €XevÜepías kai aùTovopias THY тО\єшу THY KoLW@VoVG(aY TOD 
iepod Kal THs таллрүйрєюѕ éOcxev Toka ұрђиата тоў атост(«№о-) 
y 3 /- e Hi e us , ` А y 3 
pévois ayyérols бта ékéevov oi cúveðpot, TapecKevace(y дё) Kal тй (eis) 
M » y А, » X ra е ^ 3 е? ^ 
ски droka ұрђшата Kal тал\а дё троб0шоѕ 0ттрет(єї eis) бт à(v тта-) 
pakari тд cvvéOpiov: ауа) тўр, SedoyOat Tois awvéOpow, ётал- 
, , ү. Гаф e YN 3 0ó > \ ` 
зо veoat тє Маћоўсіоу Baxyiov l'apyapéa, бт avnp ayabos сті’ тєрї то 
^ ^ ^ la 
tepov THS "AOnvas kai Thy Taviyvpw kai TO коиду TÓV TONEY Kal OTE- 
gavacat avróv «pvo otehavw ато Spayyov Хор év TO yv- 
т 9 ^ > fe \ х / 28 > f ^ е x 
pvi дуби, avayparyar ё то Хуфта тодє eis стућ\ THY vré(p) 
^ ^ ^ rA A > А 5 N е , 
TÓv cuvedpiav tov Маћоусіоо ueXXovcÓv avatedice(cba)t eis TO (epóv, 
55 Єт їшєМїӨйна бё rovs l'apyapeis, ӧтоѕ àv eiðs dravres, бт! 
ётїттата& TO коф» TOV TOAEWY тої oDciv ayabois ávOpáciv eis at- 
S РА , , 7 ^ [ VUES \ r 
Tous yápw dmoO,00vat.—lwvop vOv ovvéðpæv' ётєид) Майойоцо$ кє- 
reves émanyyei Aas айтф ijn TO cvvéOptov, zrócov бєїта& тар abTod хртиа- 
тор els Te то Oéatpov kai eis TUNA karackevácpaTa kai eis TÀ 
40 lepa Kal eis THY TpecBelav, Kal doi ÜcNew TrapovT@Y TOV suv- 
édpav dn доди та>та`* ауа) Tíym, SeddyOau тоїѕ ovv- 
: 
éSpous émaryyeiXau MaXovoíq, Sodvat тоў; aywvobétais ур(исо?ҳ) 
Tpioythiovs kai TevTaKocious adv тоў периси dhethopévols а(дте,) 
Tous O6 drycvoÜéras ois uév av adtol ypýocwvrat, (rà) O(?)é a(?)(varo-) 
45 дата Üeivat eis TO (epóv, àv 0 TL Tepyévntar (ёк?) 8oÜévr(ov THY) 
&p'yov, йлгододџраь Madovciw.—l voun tov cvvédpwv* mey Ma- 
Xoícios Вакҳіоо Tapyapeds йур ayabds ðv Svatede(i тєрї то) 
iepov ths “A@nvas ths "Idados kai тб evvéOpiov, 6(e00x0a4) 
A ^ 4 ^ ГА \ 
Tois cwvéOpois, a Tepavàca, MaXobciov ypvoc aT(eávo ато) 
^ ^ ^ $ 
so xpvc(&v rpiá ? kov)ra, kaXetv è aù(Tòv Kal) eis троєдріа(и сё то avvéüp- ?) 
^ ^ \ > 
015 €v vois aya(?)ow dvowac(Ti........ ) єй O(€ ávéXeiav) 
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Kal avT@ Kal éyyóvois* то бё Yý uou. то)дє ávarypávravras (roUs dywvo-) 
Üéras eis ттм» Oeivar eis (тб iepo)v THs ’AOnvas.—(Tvdun тб» ovv-) 
рор" ётєид) MaXovo(tos) (ур а)уабоѕ ðv Gwr(eXet mepi TO iepòv) 
Tis 'A0qvüs ths "IAud(00s) Kal тд Kowdv TÓw TÓA(ecw,) ' 

ауа? TÓx», дедоуӨ(аг тоў) awvéOpow, (a)is uuats (reriumra. Marov-) 
cios ітд Tob cvve(Opi)ov, dvayparpat Exd(oT)nv (T)Ov róNeov T&v kowcvov- 


тфу ToU iepod (aù тӯ)ѕ mavnyúpews ка(........ Kaos ékác-) 

ту vópos éoT(í . . . )—X(uaXos Aaprpann(vos eimrev* ère MaXosatas) 
б Tapyapeds €(mipeu?)érntar троб(шоѕ . . .) 

Ta араћо(рата ...... ) 

ПОШ € e e e oae 

Ort тробу(иоѕ) s.s.s... R E дєдоудаг тоїѕ cuvédpors 


otep(avacat Маћодсіоу Baxylov Гаруарќа ypvo@ отє-) 


BO. ж... 


Sieve) ее о ө әзе * ә © € 


I also found in the Temple of Athené, besides an inscribed pedestal of 
black slate, 3 ft. 8in. high and 202 in. broad, the statue of a man, of fine 
white marble, nearly 4 ft. high. As is proved by the inscription, it was 
sculptured by Pytheas of Argos, and was erected by the Шапѕ in honour 
of Metrodorus, the son of Themistagoras, of whom it is a representation. 
The figure was in the position of an orator, as is shown by the footmarks 
on the pedestal. The head and the feet are unfortunately wanting. 

The inscriptions run as follows :— 


OAHMOZXOIAIEIQN 
MHTPOAQPONOEMIZ TAT OPOY 


And lower down, on the same side of the pedestal— 


NWYGEA SAP EIOZENOlHZE 


“О dhuos о 'Dueteov 
Myrtpddwpov Ocurotayopov. 
llv8éas 'Apyetos Єтойүтє. 


There were in antiquity many men named Metrodorus, but only two 
of them were especially celebrated, and both were natives of Asia Minor. 
The one, born in Lampsacus, was a pupil of Epieurus;? the other, a 
native of Scepsis, was a philosopher, orator, and statesman, and was held 
in high esteem by Mithridates VII. Eupator, who afterwards had him 
put to death in a horrible manner? The name of the father of this 
Metrodorus of Scepsis is unknown, and whether he was called Themista- 
goras or otherwise, is uncertain; but it is extremely probable that the 
inscription and the statue were raised in honour of the Scepsian orator, 
philosopher, and statesman. I find no mention whatever of the sculptor 
Pytheas of Argos. Only one Pytheas, а silver-chaser, is named by Pliny? 


6 Strabo, xiii. р. 589. 5 Plutarch, Zife of Lucullus. 
7 Strabo, xiii. p. 609. 9 П. N. xxxv. 12, s. 55. 
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as being a contemporary of Pompey the Great: Pliny, however, does not 
state his birth-place. Another Pytheas was a wall-painter and a native 
of Achaea. Neither of these can therefore be the Argive sculptor who 
carved the statue and put his name on the pedestal. But, as Professor 
Koumanoudes, observes to me, it is not astonishing that the name of an 
insignificant seulptor should be forgotten, seeing that the names of so 
many great kings are lost. 

In the same part of the Temple of Athené we found the fragment of 
a marble slab, which has evidently been very long, with the following 
inscription :— 


EMEITOYANOYITATOYIAIOYKAA YAIOYNONAIOYYICYNEPANOLENITA=ANTOE 
TOI!ZIIOIMANHNONAPXOYXINEZATIOX TEIAAITIPOZHMAXEIXTIAPASYAAKHN 
(ТНУ IOAEQXXTPATIQTAZ KAIENAYTON HLTEMONAETIOIMANHNON ©. 
ONTEZHMAQN $1AOIK AI EYNOQX AIA KEIMENO! [ITPOETON AHMONHMON 
5 EZATIEZTEIAANTOYXTEETPATIQTAZK AIEDAYTON HFEMONA МІК 
APONMHNO?4$IAOYYIOXKAITIAPAT ENOMENOX EIE THN MOAINHMON 
TEENAHMIANTIOIEITAIKAAHNKA IEYZXH MONA КАІА=1 
POYA HMOYKA ITHEEAYTOY NATPIA OZTHNTETON 
EAYTQINEANIZKQNENAHMIANEYT,..ONT 
10 TONKA OATIEPENIBAAAEIAN AP E 
XEIPIZMENHNEATQUNI 
THNYNEPTHE YAAK 
EIZ$EPETAIXIOYA 
ЕККАІМОМОҮДЕІ 
15 MONKAI 


ётєї той ávÜvmárov Vaíov Kħavôiov ТотМоу viod Népwvos ётітаЁартоѕ, 
tots llousavgvàv ápxovow ёѓатостєћол трдѕ tds eis парафићак?ђи 
тў толєюѕ стратиотаЅ Kal ёт’ avTOv iyyeuovas Ilouavgóv (oi?) 
дитєѕ диди piñor Kal evvows дгакєішєрог трд TOv дђшоу ўши 
s ёЁалгёстє№ау тойу тє стратиотаЅ Kal ёт афту hyepóva Nik(av-) 
дроу, Mnvodirov (vi)ós каї maparyevopevos eis Thy mów риди (THY) 
тє évOguíav moita каму» Kal eùoyýpova kai a£(av тоў тє тушєтё-) 
pov Ojuov kai THs éavtod татрідоѕ, THY тє тёр (оф ?) 
éavrQ veavíokcv évOnuíav єйт(акт)оу п(арёуєтаг кай éav-) 
` , , / > ^ M hi > , ^ 3 
10 TOV кадатєр émiBáxNes avop(L...... kai ту éfovoia» THv ёукє-) 
херісшёлр éavrQ v(aTOs Ka) es... E ost 
^ е A A A 
R ETSA PUNEREA) IEEE... «+ s RENS 
3 , N, 
єїтфєрєта& amrove(7v) 
ёк KAWÕV ойде . . . . . 
inq» (b аа ооо с 


The Proconsul Caius Claudius Nero, the son of Publius, who is praised 
in this inscription, ruled over the province of Asia from 674 to 675 after 
the foundation of Rome (80-79 s.c.) Hence he lived in the time of 
Cicero, who mentions him in his orations against Verres. 

The Poemanenians (IIouuavgvot) are the inhabitants of the fortress of 
Poemanenon, to the south of Cyzicus." 





10 Waddington, Fastes Ритни Asiatiques 11 Pape-Benseler, Lexikon der Griechischen 
de l' Empire Romain ; Paris, 1872, pp. 43, 44. Ligennamen. 
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To judge from the form and thickness of the stone, this inscription 
must have been very long and have contained more than 70 lines. But 
even the fragment is of historical value, and all the more as we know for 
certain that it comes down to us from the year 80 в.с. 

Upon the site of the Doric Temple of Apollo, on the north side of the 
hill, I found at a depth of 6} ft. a block of marble, 51 ft. high and 2$ ft. 
both in breadth and thickness; it weighs about 50cwt. and bears the 
following inscription :— 


HBOYAH&A|OAHMO | 
IAIEQNETIMHXANAY 
KAAYAIONKAIKINAI 
AIONKYZIKHNONA 
sTAAOFIXTHNYnDOoTO 

` OTATOYAYTOKPATOPO 
ZAPOZTITOYAIAIOYAA 
NOYANTQNIOYZEBA 
EYZEBOYEK..INOAA 

: MEFAAATHIT(OAEIKATO 
EANTAKAIF..AXXONT 
TETHAOrIxT..INKATEY: 
FOPIAIZANA...HAZHEZT 
AZIONAPETH..ENEKENK. 

5 EYNOIA TH EXTIPOXTH 

пол! 


The first name occurring in this inscription, of which the syllable ay 
is preserved, is probably ayAoz. The word KAIKINA! should no doubt be 
KAIKINAN, Caecenam. Whether the other name, of which AION remains, is 
intended for raion, I do not venture positively to decide, but I consider 
it to be probable. For the inscription, which I read as follows, is written 
in bad Greek, especially towards the end :—' Н /8ovA7) каў o Sijuc(s) Duéwv 
éeriunoav AbXov Kravdvov Katxwvav Váiov (?) Койктду a(pyov)ta Xoyov 
bd To(0 Üer)orárov abrokpáropo(s Kai)oapos Тітоо AiMov ’A6(pia)vod ’Av- 
toviov Xefa(cco?) Едсє800 к(а)! то\\(@ kai) peydra TH róXet karo(pOc)- 
сарта kai mapácxovrá Te TH NoywTe(a kai cv(vmyyopíaus ауд(ра) тает 
T(usfje) йб» apers Evexev (ai) edvoias Tis mpòs THY TÓMr. 

The emperor mentioned in this inscription is of course Antoninus 
Pius, whose reign began in the year 138 A.D., and who died in 161 a.p.; 
it is merely by an error that he is here called Antonius. He took the 
name of Hadrian from his adoptive father, the Emperor Hadrian, and 
assumed the name of Aelius after the death of Hadrian's first adopted son, 
Aelius Caesar. Upon the upper end of the block of marble there are two 
foot-marks, the one considerably in advance of the other. Each of them 
being 151 in. long, they leave no doubt but that upon this block the 
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colossal statue of the Cyzicene, who is praised in the inscription, stood in 
the attitude of an orator. In the hinder foot-mark there is a hole, 1: in. 
square, in which was placed the iron rod for fixing the statue. To judge 
from the size of the foot-marks, the statue must have been more than 8 ft. 
high; and, as the marble block is 51 ft. in height, the whole must have 
been at least 13} ft. high, and hence we may conclude that the Temple of 
Apollo in which this work of art stood was very spacious. . 

In the quadrangular building of large wrought stones, 59 ft. long and 
43 ft. broad, the foundations of which I had brought to light in October 
1871, I found, at a depth of about 5ft., a slab of marble 25'6in. in 
length, the upper part of which is 13:6 in. in breadth, and the lower part 
15:36 in. It contains the following inscription :— 


> \ , 1л , ^ "^ 
Eme) Arapévns lloXAéos Tyyvirns, duatpiBav тара TQ 9aciXé, 
f- ^ А ^ ^ ^ , "a 3 
pios àv xai eÜvovs iarere? TH Öýuw, ypelas mapeyópevos TpoOvpws eis 
Aà y M A , A A ^ * 
à àv Tis abrüv таракаћ), дєдоудаи т) доом} каї TO ји єташётаь uv 
T 3.5. y ^ X. А > a X " , , \ 
айтору ётї TovTols, таракаћє бе Kal eis TO Хомду elvat фи\бт!шо> Els TA 
"^ тА £ , ^ , A }, / » 
ToU Ojuov avpudépovra, 0c8óc0a, бе айтф roNvrelav, mrpo£evíav, EyKTHoLW, 
жабду Ф s e ^ Ж ^ , NS yy эх \ ^ , 
dTÉXeuav OV Kal oi TOTAL атєћ№ї ciot Kal Epodoy єтї Thy Bovy тр®тф 
A y е \ ^N oy * > , Е $ ТР d э M э + 
feta Tà (єр& kai афи» kal ёш roNéj kal év cipiwn àcvXel kaè аттоуде 
» Á, M АЯ , > ^ ^ 3 Ў: ^ , y a) 
avaypdryar бё rà Sedopéva abT@ тадта eis стућ kai (áva)beîvar efis . 


The king spoken of in this inscription must have been one of the kings of 
Pergamus, and from the character of the writing I believe that it must be 
assigned to the third century before Christ. 

At about the same depth, and by the side of the building, I found 
a second marble slab, 16:5 in. in length and 1341р. in breadth. The 
inscription runs as follows :— 


"Dues Socay Meverdw ' Appaflatov ’AOnvaiw єдєруєтт yevopéve adtav 
^ £ , 
ка} тєрї Tijv éXevOepíav ávópi ауабф vyevouévo Trpo£evíav kai ebepryeatav. 


This second inscription, to judge from the form of the letters, appears 
to belong to the first century в.с. 'Appajfgjaios here occurs for the first 
time as an Attic name. 

At the same depth, and likewise by the side of the foundations of the 
same building, I found a third marble slab, nearly 15 in. long and about 
14 in. broad, bearing the following inscription :— 


MqvóQuXos VXavpíov cirer ёте) mheloves TOV TONTOV émeM0ovres ёт) 
\ , у 2 ` , 3.3. 19 , EA ә. ^ 
Thy Воу\аји $acw Xatpéav tov rerauévov ex `А{Зйбёо› eUvovv тє evar TH 
móet vai évíows mpeofevopévois UFO TOU Snuov pos avTov [JovXópevov TH 
mone харса ту тӣсау arovbijv Kal mrpóvotav ттоєйтӨав Kal ois avvav- 
e pq ^ e > \ ^ 
TÓciV AUTO TOV TroNMTÓV QiXavÜperres просфёрєсдаі, tva оду kal б диоѕ 
файттаг ту kaÜkovcav ҳйрт aTrodidors тоў; mpoatpoupévols THY то(ми) 


Du Ms дедоудаи. 


This third inscription also appears to belong to the first century в.с. 
It is probable that the building in which I discovered these three 
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inseriptions was the Town-hall or Bouleuterion of Ilium ; at all events, it 
does not appear to have been a temple. 


The following inscriptions were found at a depth of from 19 in. to 
31 ft. below my wooden house on Hissarlik :— 


5. ..ABOYKOA.. ETPANO. . Е 
| ZEKATATIAHOOZEIZOINIZTPA..... 
.. TAN EYHOIZOAIZKAAPEIZO..... 
ARN AP A OY = ay NORZOMEN..... 
...EPONYUHPXENKAIZTHAQ2..... 

3..1]EN TO TON ZAMOOPAK....:.. E 
ОООО AMENO 
ОЕ Е EUN 2250 NI @ [= М as. m 
NX. MOAOFlAXTQANTIDBA-. <2... 
dee ОПЕР ONDES НВЕОЕЕ ene 

e TOME IOOY VUA HSO ЕЕ. EN 
pe OM AMOITE TA HAE E i7 
eld... О ec 


Ж\К 9: 8) s е, s.» jw а ва а e inves a a e aA je * ё өе Ж ә is s 


СОЗСО БИО С С Е Gey э э ve: эв тале; ‘e э ой ө 


Os ЄК о WO) посо оо 
Ва шоо ос ВОРОМ. empan noo 466 
а . $ karà TAHOOS eis ошо. wee .. 

. TOV endicbar Skabpeis o... ee ee 

.. S avopas rovs cuvOncoper(ous). - «4e eee 

. ерор шо е каї атоо. 

lue. Ер Te TONS ao par (ор) «4.51 2 nes 
“ика одо оао ОЕ ККК 

зе оо Со 9 созат > . у=. 
оо С (9)иоћотѓаѕ тд аутѓура(фоџ) . . . . . . .. 

5 6 ONE оіксортєѕ )pé0go (av) a .......... 
"Po a ED (А) ОЛО ООЛ оос s eee e rmn 
па о .. У мота сос 
3e САЛИ а.в... 


This inseription contains a contract for а settlement and gives the 
names of the men selected for founding it. Y«adpeis is an unknown word, 
which has never before been met with. 





1 Sic. 2 Sic. з Sic. 
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\XN 
ОЎ XIAIAL 
QUTHE ACOEIZSHE 
EIPF ENTE KA IOYEAABO 
s BAAAONTQIENIAY TQ 
THNEYNEAPEIANOYKA 
THI BOOS THNTIMHNY 
TQ2VKPEQ2QNTAZAOIPA 
TP2BOAONTHNPOAINTHM 
wKALTAN TOYZ TOKOY = TOYS 
KOSIAS TES  АРАКОМТАГЕ 
OETOZXAIAKOZXIA ТЕУ х А 
KAIOTITHNEXZYNEAPELA! 
TEIAANPENTAKOZXIAZKAITH 
1:PHMENHZTHEZXTIMHZXTOQFKPE 
TAAYO 


"uus one о. 
EC s ws Хаа... 


TEL. m es THS 9oQeloms . .. wee . 
OM SM et révre Kal ov &xago(v) .... 
5... . (TO ém)BáXXov TH eviavT@(t) . . 
. THY cwvéOpeiav OÙ KA... eee 
. THS Boos THY Tiv й... eee 
. Toy xpeüv Tas Хоита($)...... 
. (re) tp@Borov Tij» TOAW TNH . . 
10... « (jváy?)kacav тоў т0кооѕ TOUS. . 
. . (а)косіаѕ тєссаракоута zé(vre) . 

. Üeros Stakocias тєсса(ра) . . . 
. kai бт THY ewvéOpeia(v). s.es 
. (атёс)тећа» TevTaKocias kai тр . 
3... рушат Ths тишђѕ TOY kpe(Qv). . . 
.. (Táħav?)ra 80 een С 


[Снар. XI. 


§ III.] COINS FOUND AT NOVUM ILIUM. 641 
Tue Coins round at Novum Itom. By M. Acurrres Posroracoas, 


KEEPER оғ THE NATIONAL COLLECTION or Corns at ATHENS. 


§ III. 


According to the testimony of the famous numismatologist Eckhel,* 
all the known coins of Ilium belong to Novum Шит, and are either 
autonomous or imperial. Of these, the autonomous are either of silver or 
copper, and belong to the Macedonian period or to the succeeding times ; 
the imperial coins occur only in bronze, and date from Augustus to 
Gallienus and his wife Salonina. 

Of the autonomous silver coins we only know of tetradrachms of an 
artistic style, belonging to the Attic metrological system, bearing on 
one side the head of Athené with a three-crested helmet crowned with 
laurel, and on the other side the legend AOHNAZ IAtAAOS, the name of 





No. 1481. 


the archon, and the image of the standing Athené holding on her right 
shoulder a spear, and a distaff in her left hand; on the field are mono- 
grams and accessory symbols (No. 1481). The tetradrachms in question 
were struck, according to the illustrious Cavedoni,? under the reign of 
Mithridates Eupator, king of Pontus and the Cimmerian Bosporus 


(123-64 в.с.). 





No. 1482. 


The types of the bronze coins have on one side a head or bust of 
Athené, a turretted head of the personified Rome with the legend O€A 
POMH (No. 1482), and а she-wolf suckling Romulus and Remus (No. 1483); 
on the other side the following devices :*—a standing Athené, like that 
on the above tetradrachms (see No. 1481);? a standing Apollo, dressed’ 

| 





4 Doctrina, Num. Vet. ii. p. 483. 

5 Pausanias, vii. 5, $ 4, describing the statue 
of Athené Polias at Erythrae in lonia, says: 
йАакатт» èv écarépa тфу xeipay exe. Accord- 
ing to Apollodorus (iii. 12. 3), the Palladium, 
which had fallen from heaven, held in the left 
hand a distaff and a spindle. 

5 Spicilegio numismatico, р. 152. 


1 121-63 в.с. according to Eduard Meyer, 
Geschichte des Königreichs Pontos ; Leipzig, 1879, 
8vo. p. 56. 

8 It is to be understood that the following 
descriptions and cuts are of the reverses of the 
medals. 

? Choiseul-Gouffier, 
Grèce. 


Toyage pittoresque de la 


9T 
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in a long chiton and holding a patera and a lyre; or Ganymedes carried 
away by the eagle of Zeus (No. 1482). 





No, 1484. No. 1485. No. 1486. No, 1487. 


Hector standing, with his head turned aside, holding in his right 
hand a lance, in his left a sword, with the legend exTwp (Nos. 1484 
and 1485). Hector walking, his right hand uplifted, holding in his left a 
shield and a lance, and the legend ЕКТОР or ЄККТОР (sic) (No. 1486). 
Hector naked, walking, having a helmet on the head, a sword in the 
uplifted right hand, a shield in his left, with the legend ЕКТОР IAIEQN. 

Aeneas walking, carrying Anchises on his back and holding Ascanius 
by the hand. Aeneas flying with Anchises and lülus.^ Aeneas going 
on board a ship, carrying Anchises on his back and leading Ascanius 
by the hand (No. 1487). 

The legends and types of the imperial coins are more numerous and 
more varied ; the most important and curious of them are the following :— 





No. 1489. No. 1490. 


AIA IAAION IAICIC or IAIEQN. Zeus Nikephoros seated, holding in his 
right hand a spear; sometimes, instead of Niké, he holds the Palladium: 
on coins of the younger Faustina, of Commodus (in the collection of 
Dr. Schliemann), of Crispina and of Julia Domna (No. 1488). 

AAPAANOC IAIEQN. Dardanus seated, holding in his left hand a 
sceptre, with a woman standing by: on the coins of Crispina (No. 1489). 
The type in question represents, according to Cavedoni," the colloquy 
of Dardanus about his marriage with Batieia, daughter of Teucer, king 
of the Troad;' or, according to another tradition, with Teucer’s wife 
Chrysé, who brought him the Palladium as a dowry. 

ЄІЛОС IAIEQN or IAIEQN. Пиз standing, wearing an upper garment 
((uatcov), and sacrificing on an altar before a column on which stands 
the Palladium : on a coin of Julia Domna (in Dr. Schliemann's collection) 
and of Caracalla (No. 1490). > 

The following coins, all of which have only the legend IMEQN or 
iAIEQN, have these types :— 





10 According to Sestini, Descriptio Num. Vet. р. 305, No. 1. 
1 Op. cit. p. 153. 1 Apollodorus, iii. 12, 1. 2 Dionys. Halicarn. Antiq. Roman. i. 68, 69. 
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A man (Ilus) riding on a bull, which is jumping near a tree; in front 
the Palladium on a column: on a coin 
of the younger Faustina (No. 1491). 
Athené on a column, towards which 
a cow is approaching: on a coin of 
the same empress. Пиз leading a 
cow to the statue of Athené Ilias on 
a small column; in the field is a ; 
column: on a coin of Gordianus III. No. 1491. No. 1492. 
(No. 1492). 

These four types find their interpretation in Apollodorus? who relates 
that Ilus travelled to Phrygia, carried off the victory in the sacred 
games, and, having consulted an oracle, received 
the answer that he must follow “a speckled cow,” 
and build a city on the spot where she might lie 
down. This took place on the so-called hill of 
Até, where Ilus built a town called by him "Duos. 
Praying to Zeus to grant him a favourable sign, 
he saw falling from heaven before his tent the 
UE Ze Palladium, which for that reason was called дитєтє : 
No. 1493. hence the reason is evident why the Ilian Zeus 

holds the Palladium on his hand.* 

АМХЕІСНС A®POAEITH or АМХЕ Г A®POAITH IAIEQN. Aphrodité, 
wearing a long chiton, and Anchises are standing joining hands: on coins 
of Julia Domna (No. 1493). This type may be interpreted by the verses 
in the Homeric Hymn :— | 





65555 
Gs = 
ang 





Tov 5) ётета iodoa prouperdys `Афрођітт, 
йратат?, éxmdyAws 8ё катй ppevas їшєроѕ eiAev. 
Compare also what Apollodorus says.* 

ПРІАМОС IAIEON or IAIEQN. Priam, wearing a Phrygian cap, seated 
and holding a spear in his left hand: on coins of Commodus and Crispina 
(No. 1494). 

NECTQPHC IAI€QN. Nestor, clad in an upper 
garment ((uatvov), is sacrificing with his right hand 
on an altar before the statue of Athené, and holding 
in his left a spear in an oblique position: on a coin 
of Caracalla. 

ЕКТОР ІЛІЕОМ or ЄКТОР or EKTWP IAIEON. 
Hector’s ideal youthful head covered with a helmet: 
on a coin of the younger Faustina. Hector stand- 
ing, armed with lance and shield: on a coin of Maximinus L, the 
Thracian. Hector standing before a burning altar, holding in his right 
hand a patera, in his left a lance and shield: on a coin of Julia Domna, 
in the collection of Dr. Schliemann. Hector standing, wearing a helmet ; 
his head is turned aside; in his right hand he holds a shield: on a 
coin of Septimius Severus with Geta. Hector standing, naked, wearing 








з iii, 12. 3. 4 Cavedoni, op. cit. p. 153. 5 [n Aphrodit. iv. 56, 57. $ iii. 12. 2. 
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a helmet, holding in his right hand a lanee, and leaning with his left 
on a shield: on a coin of Caracalla and Geta (No. 1495). Hector 








No. 1498, 





No. 1495. "No. 1496, No. 1491. 
standing armed before a column with a statue, holding in its one 
hand a lance and shield, in the other a small figure: on coins of 
Caracalla. Hector standing armed, holding in his left hand a shield 
and spear, and touching with his right the statue of Athené on a column: 
on a coin of Caracalla (No. 1496). Cavedoni observes’ that the last two 
types remind us of the passage in the Miad,’ where Hector leaves the 
camp by the advice of Helenus and goes quickly up to the town, to order 
the Trojan matrons to go in suppliant procession to the Temple of Athené 
in the Acropolis. Hector walking, armed: on coins of Faustina the elder 
and of Caracalla (No. 1497). Hector walking, armed ; he lifts in his right 
hand a spear in the attitude of fighting, and his left hand holds the shield 
as if warding off a blow: on coins of Caracalla (No. 1498). Hector armed, 
marching forth to battle: on a coin of Hadrian. 

Hector on a chariot drawn by two horses: on a coin of Marcus 
Aurelius. Hector, in full armour, on a chariot drawn by two horses: 
on a coin of Gordianus ПІ. Hector on a chariot drawn by two horses, 
holding in his uplifted right hand the whip, and in his left the reins 





No. 1499. No. 1500, 


as well as lance and shield: on coins of Marcus Aurelius and Caracalla? 
(No. 1499). The last three types are according to the Iliad. xix. 399-401: 
cpepBaXéov $ immoioi ЄкёкАєто татрф$ éoto* 
Edvde тє kal Воліє, tnAexAvTa rékva Moddpyns, 
&Алю$ 01; фрабєсдє rawréuev jvioxia . . . 
Hector on a chariot drawn by four horses, holding in his right hand 
the reins and the shield, in his left the whip: on a coin of Marcus 
Aurelius. Hector on a chariot with four horses: on coins of Commodus, 





7 Op. cit. p. 153. 8 vi. 86 and ff, ? Mionnet, Description de Médailles antiques, Suppl. v. Pl. 5. 
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Caracalla, and Gallienus. Hector on a chariot with four horses, holding 
in his right hand a lance, and in his left a shield and the reins: on 
coins of Commodus (No. 1500). 





No. 1501, No. 1502. 


Hector standing, holding a shield and throwing a burning torch: on 
coins of Julia Domna and Valerianus I. Hector as on the preceding coin, 
but armed with a javelin, which he throws upon a ship before him: on a 
coin of the younger Faustina (No. 1501). In the two last types Hector 
is represented as fighting (with Ajax), and intending to set the Greek ship 
on fire. So thinks Cavedoni," having in his mind the following verses 
of the Iliad :— “Ектор 8: mpduyndev émel AdBev, ой Tt ue8lei 

ü$Aacrov perà xepalv Exwv, Tpwoly 86 kéAevev * 
Ofcere wip, &ua $ avro &oAAées брит” &ёйттуу.\ 
о Tol © ÉuBaxov àtáuarov тӯр 

vot 05 * ris 9 alpa kar àaBéor kéxvro AGE? 

Hector walking, holding in his left hand a shield, and throwing with 
his right a burning toreh upon the two ships before him. On a coin 


of Elagabalus? (No. 1502). 





No. 1503, No. 1504, 


Hector armed with a lance and shield, fighting on a chariot with four 
gallopping horses. Patroclus is lying under the horses, lifting his right 
arm, and resting the left on the ground; behind him is his shield :—on 
a coin of Maerinus (No. 1503). Cavedoni* thinks that on this coin 
Patroclus is represented as uttering to Hector these last words :— 





Hon viv, “Ектор, meyar’ eÜxeo* сої yap ESwrev 
иікту Zebs Kpovibns kai 'AmóAAcr, of w ébáuacaar 
pnidiws.? 


Hector on a chariot with four horses, holding in his right hand a shield 


% Op. cit. p. 153. 1 xy, 716-718. 2 xvi. 122, 123. 
5 Revue Num. 1852, PI. iv. fig. 9. * Op. cit. p. 153 in note. * Ii. xvi. 814-846. 
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This type, which represents Hector's vietory, is interpreted by the 
foregoing verses. 

Hector standing in full armour, dragging with his right hand the 
lance from the supine 
corpse of Patroclus, 















e KA D which he spurns with 
T ' NO): his left foot; in his 
Hay; GA; left hand he holds a 
EA Lk 3) shield: to the usual 
we! (x^ legend is here also 






о, 
Ce o 


added ПАТРОКЛОС :— 
on a medallion of 
Septimius Severus 

No. 1505. No, 1506. (No. 1505). This very 
curious type is adapted to the verses of the Iliad:— 


o 0%, 
o С) 
до 0009200995 





Gs ёра pwvhoas 8ópu xdAkeov ef фтє!\ї< 
єїристє, AXE трот83з, Toy © Urri0v до? amd Sovpds.6 


This is the excellent interpretation of Mr. Barclay Vincent Head, who 
has published the medallion in question in the Numismatic Chronicle." 

Three warriors contending for the corpse of Patroclus: the warrior in 
the middle seems to represent Ajax coming to the rescue, when the 
Trojans were dragging away the corpse from the Greeks, as described in 
the splendid passage of Homer (I. xvii. 274 ff): on а coin of Macrinus 
(No. 1506). Although this type is altogether different from the fore- 
going, it nevertheless has the legend €KTOP ІЛІЄОМ. 

CKAMANAPOC IAIEQN. The river Scamander per- - 
sonified, recumbent, holding in some cases a reed, and 
leaning on an overturned vase, from which water flows: 
on coins of Nero, of Nero and Britannicug, of Vitel- 
lius, Mareus Aurelius, Commodus, Caracalla, and Geta 
(No. 1507). 

IAION POMH. Two women standing, of whom one 
(the personified Ilium) is turretted and dressed in a 
long chiton, and holds in her right hand the Palladium. The other 
woman (the personified Rome), in a dress fastened with a girdle, is 
turretted, and holds in her left hand a flag:—on a medallion of 
Caracalla. The Tychae (Vyas, genii) of the cities of Ilium and Rome, 
with joined hands: on a coin of Elagabalus. 

XEBAZTOZ KTIZTHZ. Head of Augustus: statue of Athené, with the 
hair bound together on the crown of the head, on a small pedestal, 
holding in her uplifted right hand the Palladium, in her left a lance: 
on a coin of Augustus. With regard to this Ilian coin, particular atten- 
tion is claimed by the cpithet of Augustus as founder (ктїттт$); but the 
word is to be understood as restorer, it being customary to give this title 
to benefactors who were deemed worthy of honour. 

Besides the types on the imperial coins here represented, there also 








5 xvi. 862, 863, 7 New Series, viii. ; London, 1868, vo. p. 326, Pl. xi. 2. 
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oceur the following, which bear merely the legend IAIEQN or IAIEON 
namely :— 

The winged Ganymedes standing, holding in his right hand a bow, in 
his left a shepherd's crook: on a coin of Commodus. 





No. 1510. 





Ne. 1508. No. 1809, 

The winged Ganymedes, wearing a Phrygian cap on his head, seated 
on a rock, and offering drink to the eagle of Zeus, behind which is a tree: 
on a coin of Commodus (No. 1508). 

The winged Ganymedes, as in the foregoing type, but holding a vase 
before the eagle which is caressing him; behind is a column on which 
stands a statue: on a medallion of Commodus (No. 1509).* 

The winged Ganymedes carried away by the eagle, and holding in 
his right hand a shepherd's erook: on coins of Commodus and Geta 
(No. 1510). The legend of the rape represented on the foregoing coin, 
which is not mentioned by Homer, is related by Apollodorus, who says: 
тодтоу (Tov Lavupndnv) pèv оди dia káXXos. àvaprácas Zeus Ov dero) Hedy 
oivoxXóov ÈV ойрад катёсттсєу. 

Aeneas walking, earrying on his back Anchises, and leading Ascanius 
by the hand: on medallions of Commodus and of Caracalla. Homer 
says nothing concerning the flight of Aeneas represented in this type, 
which is interpreted by the following verses of Virgil:— 


“Ergo age, care pater, cervici imponere nostrae ; 
Ipse subibo humeris, пес me labor iste gravabit." 19 
ЧЕ . . . . Mihi parvus Iulus 
Sit comes et longe servet vestigia coniux." 





“ Cessi et sublato montes genitore petivi.” ? 


No. 1511. 


The same type; below is a she-wolf suckling Romulus and Remus: 
on а coin of Hadrian (No. 1511). 

Hector, with a helmet on his head, walking, and throwing with his 
right Мана а stone; his left is armed with a shield and two lances: 
on a coin of Diadumenianus. 

Hector in full armour, on a chariot drawn by two horses: on a coin 
of Gordianus III. 





8 According to Vaillant, Numismata Graeca, and Mionnet, Descr. de Méd. 
? iii. 12, 2. 10 Aen, ii, 707, 708. 1 Ibid. ii, 710, 711. 2 Ibid, ii. 804. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE CONICAL MOUNDS IN THE TROAD CALLED THE HEROIC TUMULI. 


Тнк traveller who goes by sea from Constantinople to the town of the 
Dardanelles, sees on both sides of the Sea of Marmora and the Hellespont 
a number of conical hills, on the origin of which tradition is silent, and 
which are universally called by the name of * Tepeh," a Turkish word 
signifying merely a low and small hill, but which in the imagination of 
men has obtained, like the word * tumulus" in the West, the additional 
signification of a sepulchral mound, covering the remains of a deceased 
person, or of more than one. 

The first of these Tepehs which tradition has assigned to a particular 
person, is the tumulus on the Thracian Chersonesus, obliquely opposite 
the town of the Dardanelles, attributed to Hecuba, of which Strabo says: 
* Between the two (Dardanus and Abydus) the Rhodius falls into the 
Hellespont, and directly opposite its mouth the Cynossema (Корд ofa, 
or Kvvócongnua, i.e. Dog's monument), said to be the tomb of Hecuba, 
stands on the Chersonesus.” 1 

Proceeding from the Dardanelles by land to the Plain of Troy, the 
traveller passes another tumulus to his left, near the site of Dardanus; 
immediately afterwards, a third to his right, and a fourth again to his 
left, above the village of Ren Kioi. Descending hence to the sea-shore, 
he passes three more Tepehs on the height which overhangs the little 
port of Karanlik, and which belongs to the heights of Rhoeteum. To 
none of the six tumuli last mentioned does tradition attach a name. 

To the north of the heights of Rhoeteum he will see, close to the 
shore, a very low tumulus, to which tradition points as the original 
sepulchre of Ajax, whose second resting-place is identified with the large 
tumulus on a lower spur of the heights of Rhoeteum. This latter 
tumulus is called In Tepeh, which name may be derived from the stem 
AIANT, seen in the genitive of Atas. 

Riding thence along the shore of the Hellespont, the traveller reaches 
on the lower height, immediately to the north-east of Cape Sigeum, the 
tumulus which tradition throughout historical antiquity claimed as the 
tomb of Achilles. 

- Proceeding thence in a southerly — on the road which borders 
the heights of Sigeum and leads to Yeni Kioi, the traveller passes at a 
distance of only about 350 yds. to the south-east of the latter tumulus 
another, which is Tid ii i tomb of e But this identifi- 


1 Strabo, xiil. p. 595: мета те ó *`Рдфиоз ^ Hecuba was fabled to have been changed into a 
ёктіттє: morapós, Kal by èv TH Xeppovnaw 7d bitch. 
Kuvds oud ёсті, 0 baci “ExdBns elvai Táov. 
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cation must be quite modern, it being in perfect opposition to the precise 
statement of Homer, who puts in the mouth of Achilles the words: “ Let 
us wrap the bones (of Patroclus) in a double layer of fat, and put them 
in a golden urn, until I also am hidden with Hades. Now do not make 
the tamulus large, but only of becoming size. Later, you Achaeans, who 
shall survive me on the ships with many rowing-benches, may make it 
wide and high."? His companions obeyed: having gathered the bones of 
Patroclus, they wrapped them in a double layer of fat, and put them in 
a golden urn, which they brought into the tent, and covered with a soft 
linen cloth. They then marked out the round place for the tumulus, laid 
the foundations around the funeral pile, and heaped up the earth. Having 
completed the tumulus, they departed.* 

Now, in all this there is not à word to show that the golden urn which 
contained the bones of Patroclus was either deposited in the tumulus, or 
was meant to be ever deposited there. All we can possibly understand 
here is that on the death of Achilles his bones should be added to those 
of Patroclus in the golden urn, and that on that event the tumulus should 
be enlarged, but there is no allusion whatever to the depositing of the urn 
in it. Had it been deposited, or had it been destined to be deposited 
there, Homer would not have kept back from us the important fact. 
Consequently the tumulus of Patroclus was a mere cenotaph. І wish I 
eould cite, as further evidence, the beautiful passage in the Odyssey, 
where it is said that the bones of Achilles and Patroclus lie together in a 
golden amphora, in a tumulus on the shore of the Hellespont; and the 
passage in the Iliad,’ according to which the bones of Hector, after being 
put in a golden box, were laid in a grave and covered with a tumulus 
of stones. Unfortunately both these books of the Odyssey and Iliad are 
universally acknowledged to be later additions. Consequently all we 
know from the poet regarding the nature of one of the tumuli in the 
Plain of Troy is that it was a cenotaph, and this Homerie assertion has 
been borne out by all the researches hitherto made. But before his 
funeral Patroclus appeared to Achilles in a dream, and said: 


Odrre ue TTL таҳіста, TÜAas "Aíbao тєрїтш.б 


Now the word датто has always been translated by * bury " or “ inter.” 
But as from the foregoing passage it is evident that no real burial took 
place, I suggest that the meaning of this word, in this instance as well as 
in three other passages in which it occurs in the Тай, can only be “ burn 
the body and perform the funeral ceremony,” without implying that the 


ах 2132948: 





Gu) торту + є«їдар бе xvrijv ёт) yaiay &xevav. 


kal rà uev èv xpvaén pidan kal 81тлак: nug 
Өєіоџєу, eis д кєў aids èyàv "Aibu KevOwuat- 
TúuBov 8 o) ціла moAAdy eye тоуеєтӨш ávarya, 
GAN emenéa тоїоу. Émevra 8 kal туу "Axauol 
ebpuv 0 iymxóv тє Ti9hwevan, of Kev Cueto 
бєйтеро: èv vheoat moAvkAH ion Almnoðe. 

GE SINE DEAE iis 
kAalovres 8 ётӣроіо èvnéos daréa Acuká 
üAXeyov és xpuceny diáAmv kai dimraka Snudy, 
èv ксро: 86 Gévres Eav@ AT} iáAvibar. 
Topvógavro дё сца, ӨємєїАї& тє проВ&Лорто 


xevavres бе т) аўра тілі kíav. 
4 xxiv, 76-84. 5 xxiv. 793-798. 
OMM sse ts ҮЛ 
Т Jl. xxiv. 664, 665: 
ёруђиар cv K avroy evi peydposs yoowmer, 
тӯ бєкату 8ё ке Өйттоциєу SawiTd тє Aaós. 
ГП. xxiii, 630: 
ws Ordre kpelovr' 'Apapv'yicéa, Өйлттоу Erel. 
ГІ. xxi. 322, 323: 
айтой of kal cjua тєтейёєтог, ode тї шу Xpew 
ёттш rvuBoxotja" бтє ши Ódm oci "Axa, 
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bones were buried. In this sense I also understand the word батто in 
a passage in the O-/yssey, in which the funeral of Elpenor is described :— 
“Then I sent forward my companions to the palace of Circe to bring 
the dead body of Elpenor. We at once cut trunks of trees, and, sore 
grieved, performed his funeral on the high projecting shore, shedding 
abundant tears. And when the body was burnt with his weapons, we 
heaped up a tomb, erected a pillar (8/6) on it, and put up on its highest 
point a well-fitting oar.” ® 

But in another passage of the Odyssey the word датто must really 
mean *to bury in the ground: "—* First came the soul of our companion 
Elpenor, for he had not yet been buried below the earth with broad 

aths.” ° 

3 In a passage in the Iliad, where the funeral of Hétion is described, 
we read:—“ He (Achilles) slew Eétion; but he stripped him not of his 
arms, through the restraint of a religious awe, but burnt him there in 
his panoply, and heaped up a mound." ?? 

Here, as well as in the description of Elpenor's funeral, Homer leaves 
us in doubt as to whether the tumulus was heaped over the body of the 
deceased, or whether, as in the ease of Patroclus, the bones were carried 
away, and the tumulus was a mere cenotaph. But I have no reason to 
doubt that in a post-Homerie time, and probably as early as the time 
when the xxivth Iliad and the xxivth Odyssey were written, it was really 
the custom to heap a tumulus over the remains of great personages. At 
all events, in the imagination of Aeschylus, Agamemnon's sepulehre was a 
tumulus, for he makes Electra say: * On the tumulus of this sepulchre 
I announce this to my father.” ™ Further, all the artificial tumuli at 
Sardis, as well as on the Crimean coast and elsewhere in the south of 
Russia, appear to be real tombs, 

Riding for half an hour further south on the road to Yeni Kioi, the 
traveller passes to the left of another much higher mound, called Hagios 
Demetrios Tepeh, from an open chapel close by, which is dedicated to that 
saint.  Dut, as we have seen in the preceding pages, the chapel has 
received this dedication from a temple of white marble sacred to Demeter, 
which stood on the site, and of whose marbles it is partly built. This 
Tepeh, by its high position on the very brink of the lofty shore, over- 
hangs the sea, and it is therefore visible from a great distance out at sea ; 
and, as Professor Virchow says, there is no point on land, to a distance 
of 9 or 12 miles, from which it cannot be seen. 

Proceeding further on, the traveller, after having passed Yeni Kioi, 
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comes to another tumulus, 60 ft. high, situated on the height close to and 
north of the Bay of Besika, and called, probably for that reason, Besika 
or Bashika Tepeh, from the Turkish work Beshik, which means “ cradle.” 
It lies immediately tc the east of the little promontory called Palaeo- 
castro, of which we have spoken before. 

Still further south, and separated by a deep valley from the heights 
of Sigeum, there follows a group of tertiary ridges, in the midst of 
which, and about four miles distant from the sea-shore, rises another 
gigantic tumulus, 83 ft. high and 433 ft. in diameter at its base, called 
Ujek Tepeh. To understand well the height of 83 ft. the reader should 
bear in mind that the highest houses in Broadway in New York are not 
more than 70 ft. high. 

Going on thence to Bounarbashi, and ascending the heights behind it 
—the Bali Dagh—the traveller sees there four more tumuli, the highest 
of which consists of loose pebbles, and has for this reason been identified, 
by the defenders of tho Troy-Bounarbashi theory, with the tomb of Hector ; 
while of the other three, which are much lower, one has been attributed 
by them to King Priam himself. 

Descending again to Bounarbashi and crossing the Scamander, the 
traveller finds opposite the Bali Dagh—on the slope of the mount which 
overhangs the river, and which, as before mentioned, is crowned with the 
ruins of an ancient town--another tumulus! of pebbles, which has lost 
much of its primitive height. Descending again and riding along the 
right bank of the Scamander, the traveller sees, at a short distance to 
the north-west of the confluence of the Scamander and the Thymbrius, 
on the right bank of the latter, the large tumulus called Hanai Tepeh, 
situated on the farm of Mr. Frank Calvert, whom I have helped to 
excavate it, and who has described the results of our researches in 
Appendix IV. 

Proceeding thence in a north-westerly direction by the road to 
Hissarlik, the traveller passes to his right another smaller tumulus, 
called Pasha Тереһ, on a low hill-ridge, which extends from the heights 
of the tertiary formation pretty far into the plain. Further on, at 
distances of no more than 200 and 300 yds. to the south of Novum Ilium, 
he sees to the right and left of the road two still smaller tumuli. 

Finally, I have to mention the low tumulus on the right bank of the 
Kalifatli Asmak, at a distance of about 300 yds. to the north of Koum 
Kioi. I have had occasion to mention this tumulus repeatedly in the 
preceding pages, and have explained the reasons why I hold it to be 
identical with the tumulus of Ilus, which is mentioned four times in 
the Iliad. 

Proceeding now to the history of the researches made in these tumuli 
of the Troad, generally called * Heroie Tombs," I must begin with that of 
Ajax, as according to tradition it was first opened, not indeed by the hands 
of men, but by the waves of the sea. 





1 This tumulus, like all the other tumuli, is indicated on the Map of the Plain of Troy. 
? Marked on the map Pasha Tepeh or Tumulus of Batieia. 
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1. The Tumulus of Ajax.—As before mentioned, the tumulus on the 
shore of the Hellespont, 600 yds. to the north of the conical hill now 
universally attributed to Ajax, and called In Tepeh, has had the honour to 
be indicated by tradition as the original tomb of that hero. According 
to the legend related by Pausanias, that side of the tumulus which faced 
the shore having been washed away by the sea, the entrance to the 
tomb was rendered easy; the corpse was found to be of so gigantic a 
size that the bones at the knees, called knee-pans (patellae) by anatomists, 
were of about the size of the quoit (discus) of a boy who exercises himself 
in the pentathlon.* This legend is confirmed by Philostratus, who says 
that, the tumulus of Ajax having been destroyed by the sea, his bones. 
had come to light, denoting a man 11 cubits long, and that Hadrian, 
on his visit to Troy, embraced and kissed them, and erected over them 
the present tumulus, now called In Tepeh, in honour of Ajax.! Accord- 
ing to M. Burnouf’s measurement, the height of this tumulus of In 
Tepeh above the sea is 131 ft. Strabo also confirms the fact that in 
his time the tomb of Ajax was on the shallow sea-shore, for he writes : 
* Hereupon (after Ophrynium) follows the city of Rhoeteum on a hill, and, 
adjoining Rhoeteum, the shallow sea-shore, on which is the tomb and the 
temple of Ajax, as well as his statue, which was taken away by Marcus 
Antonius and carried to Egypt; but Caesar Augustus returned it to the 
Hhoeteans."? Strabo’s statement is confirmed by Lucan’ (38-65 A.D.), 
who praises the beauty of the statue of Ajax. 

It appears incredible indeed that all the archeologists who cite the 
passage of Philostratus have thought the word mepiappóčew meant 
“ restore,” and have therefore understood that Hadrian merely restored 
the tomb and the temple, whereas тафор meprappolew тин can never have 
meant anything else than “erect a tomb to some one." Strange to say, 
even no less an authority than Carl Gotthold Lenz," one of the greatest 
philologists and Homeric scholars that ever lived, has fallen into this 
wonderful error. 

We shall not attempt to investigate whether the corpse found in the 
low tumulus on the sea-shore was that of Ajax or not; at all events, it 
appears certain that a corpse was found there, and that Hadrian brought 
it to the spur of the heights of Rhoeteum, now called In Tepeh, and built a 
small sanctuary over it, which he covered up with a high conical tumulus; 
and no doubt in such a manner that nothing of it was visible at the top of 





з Pausanias, i. 35, $ 3: то? yap Tdpov Ta проѕ 
Tbv aiyiaAbv ёфаскєеу ётикАйсол Thy ÜdAaccav, 
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1 Philostr. Heroica, p. 137, ed. Kayser: 
“Axove Oh: mümmos jv por, Eéve, тоХАй TOY 
amorovupevwy tims 000 "угүу@скшу, bs ёЛєүє 
SiapOapives éy more то той Alavros cjua бото 
Tis OaAdoons, mwpbs ў rerai бттй BE ev abr 
$avijvai катӣ évdexdanxuy GvOpwrov, kal ёфаскєу 


'Abpiavbv BaciAÉa mepioreiAa ara és Tpoíav 
ёлӨбута kal toy vuvl tápos mepiapuócot T 
Alavri: éotw ё kal mpoamrviduevov Tay дстёу 
Kal piAnoavra. 

5 Strabo, xiii. p. 595: Еїта ‘Potrevov тбл ёт} 
Addw Keymevy kai TQ ‘Porrelp ouvexhs Фу 
&Avrevís, éd? $ urna kal fepdy Alavros kal 
&vüpids, bv üpavros 'Avrwvíov коштӨёутш eis 
Аїуџуттоу Gréüwke rois "Porreicügi талу, kaÜdmep 
kal &AAXois, 6 SeBaords Kaicap. 

9 Pharsalia, ix. 961-979. 

7 See C. G. Lenz, Die Ebene von Troja; Neu 
Strelitz, 1798, p. 76 
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the mound. The base of this building was circular, and was, as Choiseul- 
Gouffier reports, consolidated by a number of curved walls built within 
the circle, and adapted to support the weight of the edifice. There 











































































































































































































No. 1512. Tumulus of In Tepeh, called the Tomb of Ajax, with the Ruins of his Temple built by Hadrian. 


appears to have been no other entranee than by a circular passage 
vaulted all round, 3} ft. in diameter. This passage is still well preserved, 
but the foundations of the temple, whieh probably consisted of large 
wrought stones, were in 1770 partly taken out by a Turkish officer,” 
who used the materials for building a bridge. Visitors will find in and 
close to the tumulus large massive blocks of masonry, consisting of 
small stones joined with chalk. "There is every probability that the early 
Christians who, in their pious zeal, destroyed so many temples and works 
of art, also destroyed the temple and statue of Ajax, but this could not of 
course be done without partly demolishing the tumulus. The Turkish 
officer, therefore, who in 1770 removed the foundations of the temple, 
only completed the destruction begun probably 1400 years before. On 
the right bank of the In Tepeh Asmak, closo to the shore, visitors will 
see a large mutilated marble statue, which may perhaps be identical 
with the statue of Ajax. The sea is 10 ft. lower than the base of the 
primitive tumulus of Ajax; but in strong southerly storms the mound is 
nevertheless flooded, and it is therefore very probable that it may have 
been washed away by the waves. What now remains of it is not more 
than 3ft. 4 in. above the surface, and consists of pebbles with a large 
number of fragments of marble sculptures. I sank a shaft in the mound, 
but struck the rock at a depth of 8 ft. 4 in., and found nothing but 
pebbles and some large bones identified by Professor Virchow as horse- 
bones. There is no trace of a temple. 





` 8 See C. G. Lenz, Die Ebene von Troja, nach dem Grafen Choiseul-Goufier ; Neu Strelitz, 1798, 
р. 77. : 7 ý 
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2. The Tumulus of Achilles.—The second tumulus in succession, called 
that of Achilles, was explored in 1786 by a Jew, by order and on account 
of Choiseul-Gouffier, who was at that time French Ambassador at Con- 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































No 1513. Tumulus called the Tomb of Achilles. 


stantinople. A shaft was sunk from the top, and the virgin soil was 
reached at a depth of 29 % The upper part of the conical tumulus was 
found to consist of well-beaten clay to the depth of 6 ft.; then followed a 
compact layer of stones and clay, 2 ft. deep; a third stratum consisted of 
earth mixed with sand; a fourth of very fine sand. In the centre was 
found a small cavity, 4 ft. in length and breadth, formed of masonry, and 
covered with a flat stone, whieh had broken under the weight pressing 
upon it. In the cavity were found charcoal, ashes impregnated with fat, 
fragments of pottery exactly similar to the Etruscan, several bones, easy 
to distinguish, among which was a tibia, and the fragment of a skull; 
also fragments of an iron sword; and a bronze figure seated on a chariot 
with horses. Several of the clay vases were much burnt and vitrified, 
whereas all the painted vessels were unhurt. This is an abstract of the 
account given of the excavations by Choiseul-.Gouffier.^ But, as no man 
of experience or worthy of confidence was present at the excavation, 
scholars seem to have distrusted the account from the first, and to have 
thought that the Jew, in order to obtain a good reward, had procured 
and prepared beforehand all the objects he pretended to have found in the 
tumulus. And all the experience we have now gathered by the explora- 
tion of so many similar tumuli is fatal to the Jew’s account of his dis- 
coveries. As І felt assured that the fragments of pottery contained in the 
tumulus would give me the key to its date, I was very anxious to explore 





? See С, G. Lenz, Die Ebene von Troja, nach dem Grafen Choiseul-Gouffier ; Neu Strelitz, 1798, 
p. 64. 10 foid. pp. 60-69. 
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it; but as the owner of the land, a Turk in Koum Kaleh, would not give 
me the permission to sink a shaft in it without receiving beforehand a 
reward of £100, I abstained from doing so. 

That this tumulus was considered in the historieal times of antiquity 
as the sepulchre of Achilles, is evident from Pliny (H. N. v. 33) and 
Quintus Smyrnaeus (vii. 402), both of whom place it on the left bank of 
the Scamander. That Homer knew, from his own eyesight, the tumulus 
which in his time was considered as the common tomb of Achilles and 
Patroclus, or at least that he had a particular tumulus in view which he 
attributes in common to both heroes, appears evideut from the verses in 
which he makes Achilles direct the Greeks to heap up for Patroclus 
a small tumulus, and to make it larger and higher after his own death.! 
This is also confirmed by the passage in which Patroclus appears to 
Achilles in his dream, and begs him not to put his bones apart from his 
own,” but to erect a tumulus over the bones of both.? I call attention 
to the word copós (an йтаё єіртшёроу), used in the latter verse for the 
usual cjua. 

3. The next tumulus excavated was that which is situated on the 
height above Ren Kioi. It was explored by the late Mr. Frederick Calvert, 
who ascertained that it was an artificial mound, but found neither bones, 
nor ashes, nor objects of human industry in it. 

4. The Tumulus of Priam.—The fourth tumulus was excavated by 
Mr. frank Calvert, who gives the following account of it:'—** According 
to the description of Forchhammer, three of the four tumuli before 
Gergis are situated on the summit of the rocky eminence, the Bali Dagh, 
a little distance outside the thick wall which separates them from the 
Acropolis; and by the side of each is a deep pit, apparently artificial. 
The fourth is on the same ridge, more to the west. He is not altogether 
correct, however, in stating that their materials are all derived from 
the natural rock on which they stand, for орз of them alone is entirely 
so; namely, the one correctly so described by Lechevalier, and which he 
names the tomb of Hector. The largest of the other mounds, supposed 
to be the tomb of Priam,’ was the one I decided on excavating. It is 
about 13 ft. in height, and, cropping out on the summit, traces of a 
quadrangular building were visible. I caused an open shaft to be com- 
menced at the base of the mound, and it was carried along the surface 
of the natural rock through a mixture of earth and stones, as far as 
the masonry in the centre, which rested upon the rock. This structure 
I found to be, as at the top, square in form, and measuring about 14 ft. 
by 12. It is formed of large irregular stones, roughly hewn on the 
outward faces alone, and put together without cement. The space in 
the interior is filled in with small loose stones. A few casual potsherds 





1 Л, xxiii. 245-248: Лахш: 


тірВоу $ ov ціла толду ey тоёєтӨал ävwya, Âs 8t Kal doréa у@ї duh copds ёифікаЛбтто:... 

GAN emeikea Toiov. — Ésrevra, 06 Kal Tov " Axouot 4 Contributions towards the Ancient Geography 

eipiy 0' bjmXóv Te TiOhpevat, of kev ёцєїо of the Troad, p. 2. 

Bevrepor èv vheoor mcAvkA jio: Abate. 5 Remarks and Observations on the Plain of 
2 I, xxiii. 69-90. Troy, by W. Franklin, p. 19; Walpole’s Travels, i. 


p. 108. 
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were thrown out during the excavations, but nothing was found to 
indicate that this mound had been used as a place of sepulture. It 
appears rather to have served as a base to some statue or publie monu- 
ment, or, as Dr. Hunt remarks, as a foundation to some altar or shrine." 

5. The fifth tumulus explored, likewise by Mr. Frank Calvert, was the 
conical mound below Yeni Shehr, the so-called Tumulus of Patroclus. 
He sank an open shaft in it and dug down in the centre to the virgin soil, 
but found here also neither bones nor ashes nor anything else. Homer 
says of the cenotaph of Patroclus: 


Topvágavro 8 cpa, OeuelAid тє mpoBáAovro . . .7 


which means, *they traced out the circle for the tumulus, and encom- 
passed it with foundation-stones." This passage leads us naturally to 
expect to find at least one circle of stones in or around this and the other 
tumuli; but nothing of the kind has been found in any one of the tumuli 
hitherto excavated. 

6. The Tumulus of Hector—In October 1872 this tumulus, already 
mentioned as on the Bali Dagh, was excavated by my honoured friend 
Sir John Lubbock. It consists entirely of small stones, and was, probably 
for this reason, attributed by Lechevalier to Hector. But there were 
found in it neither bones nor charcoal nor any traces of the destination of 
this tumulus for a funeral mound. 

7. The Pasha Tepeh.—The seventh tumulus, called Pasha Tepeh, was 
excavated in the beginning of May 1873 by Mrs. Sophia Schliemann. 
As I have said in the preceding pages, there can hardly be any doubt 
regarding the identity of this tumulus with the mound held by Strabo 
to be the tomb of Aesyetes, mentioned by Homer,” for Strabo says that 
it was situated at a distance of 5 stadia from Novum Ilium on the road 
to Alexandria-Troas. But Alexandria-Troas lay to the south-west of 
Tlium, and the road to it, which is distinctly marked by the ford of the 
Scamander at its entrance into the valley, goes direct south as far as 
Bounarbashi. Now, Pasha Tepeh is exactly at a distance of 1017 yds. to 
the south of the southern wall of Novum Ilium, and therefore its situation 
answers perfectly to Strabo's indication, and even the road close to which it 
lies is most probably identical with the road of which Strabo speaks. But 
the identity of this tumulus with the tomb of Aesyetes is quite out of the 
question, for, according to the above Homeric passage, Priam’s son Polites 
was watching on the tumulus of Aesyetes when the Achaeans should rush 
forth from the ships, and it must therefore have been situated to the 
north of Ilium, between the city and the Hellespont, probably about Koum 
Kioi. If, therefore, Demetrius of Scepsis and Strabo, who adopted his 
theory, pretended that Pasha Tepeh was identieal with the tumulus of 
Aesyetes, it was merely to uphold their impossible theory that Troy had 
been situated on the site of 'IA:éev Kou. 

But Pasha Tepeh being in front of Ilium and to the side of the Plain, 





в Walpole's Travels, i. p. 108. 7 П. xxiii. 255, 
8 I. ii. 791-794, already quoted at p. 147. ° Strabo, xiii, p. 599. 
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its position corresponds perfectly with the indications which Homer !? 
gives us of the position of the monument held by the gods to be the 
tumulus of Myriné, whereas men believed it to be the sepulchre of 
Batieia, and there can hardly be any doubt that the poet, in describing 
this tomb to us, had Pasha Tepeh in view. 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































No. 1514, The Pasha Tepeh, or Tumulus of Batieia, excavated by Mrs. Sophia Schliemann. 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































We have seen that Batieia, or Bateia, was the daughter of Teucer, son 
of the Scamander and the nymph Idaea, and the queen of Dardanus. 
Myriné, to whom the tumulus was ascribed by the gods, was one of the 





10 І]. ii. 811-814: Thy ў то: avdpes Batieray кїк\їүткоит>, 
ёст: 5 vis трот'@ро!бє woALOS aimeta koA vy, abdvarot 5 тє rua толискірӣџою Mupivys: 
êv теді amdvevde, пєрідрошоѕ évOa ка} ёда, 


9 mq 
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Amazons who undertook a campaign against Troy. І remind the reader 
that, according to Professor Sayce, Myriné is identical with Smyrna, 
which was a name of Artemis-Cybele, the Amazons having been in the 
first instance the priestesses of this Asiatic goddess. 

Mrs. Schliemann sank from the top a shaft 102 ft. broad and 174 ft. 
long, and found that the layer of vegetable soil is scarcely more than 
2 of an inch thick; then follows brown earth as hard as stone, which 
alternates with strata of calcareous earth. Аф a depth of 15 ft. the white 
limestone rock was struck. No ashes or charcoal were found, much less 
the bones of a burnt corpse. That Mrs. Schliemann could have missed the 
traces of a funeral pyre, if such had really existed, is inconceivable, when 
we consider the size of the perpendicular cutting. There were found in 
the brown earth some fragments of hand-made pottery similar to that of 
the third, the burnt city of Hissarlik, which led me to ascribe a similar 
age to the mound. But, after the winter rains had widened the shaft 
and brought to light more pottery, I found there also very common 
archaic Greek potsherds, which made me at first doubt of the great 
antiquity of this tumulus. But having carefully compared them with the 
common archaic pottery found in the lowest stratum of Novum Ilium, 
as well as with the archaic pottery found in my excavations in Ithaca, 
I no longer hesitate to attribute to them a high antiquity, although 
their age does not, of course, come up to that of even the latest pre- 
historie city of Hissarlik. I therefore find in the pottery no obstacle 
to my theory that this tumulus existed at the time of Homer, and that it 
gave him the idea for the sepulchre of Queen Batieia or the Amazon Myriné. 
As for the fragments of pre-historic pottery contained in the tumulus, 
they were no doubt lying on or in the ground with which it was heaped up. 

8. Tumulus of Ujek Tepeh—Although my honoured friend Sir Austen 
Henry Layard had already in January 1879 obtained for me permission 
to explore the remaining tumuli of the Troad, there yet remained a 
thousand difficulties to overcome. But by the kind endeavours of Mr. 
E. Malet, Minister Plenipotentiary during Sir A. H. Layard’s absence, 
and of Count Hatzfeldt, the German Ambassador at Constantinople, who 
assisted me at the request of Professor Virchow, I obtained my firman on 
the 17th of April, and began on the following morning to sink shafts on 
the summits of the gigantic tumuli of Ujek Tepeh and Besika Tepeh. 


Ujek is the pure Turkish word get. s which moans “ fireside.” The 


tumulus is, according to M. Burnouf’s measurement, 213 ft. high above 
the sea, and it has obtained its name from the strange fact that (probably 
from a confusion of the name llus with Elias) it is regarded as the 
sepulchre of the prophet Elias by the inhabitants of the Troad, who 
go thither on pilgrimage on the festival of that saint, on the Ist of 
August, to pray to him and to light fires on the top of the tumulus in 
his honour. Such fires must have been kindled there by the Christians for 
many centuries, for down to a depth of 2ft. 2in. I found nothing but 
yellow wood-ashes mixed with fragments of uninteresting modern pottery. 





1 J], iii. 189, 190; Strabo, xii. p. 573. 
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I began my excavations by sinking a shaft 10ft. square. I worked 
during the first two days with picks and shovels only, with which latter 
Ithrew out the earth from the shaft; but the next two days I had to 




























































































No.1515. Ujek Tepeh, the cenotaph of Festus, showing the tunnel and the shaft; in the background the Mountain of Chigri (Kenchreia). 










































































































































































employ baskets, and, when the depth of the shaft had reached 13 ft., to 
erect a wooden triangle (called by builders shear-legs), by means of which 
the earth was drawn out in baskets with windlasses. In the accompanying 
engraving, No. 1515, this tumulus is represented from the north side, 
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which has, according to M. Burnoufs measurement, a perpendicular 
height of 68 ft. 6 in.; its greatest height of 83 ft. is on the east side, its 
lowest of 53 ft. 8in. on the west side. Another engraving, No. 1516, 
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No. 1516. The Scamander below the confluence of the Thymbrius ; in the background the Tumulus of Ujek Tepeh. 


represents the tumulus of Ujek Tepek as seen from the confluence of the 
Scamander and Thymbrius. 

The exeavations of both Ujek Tepeh and Besika Tepeh were conducted 
by my able engineer Mr. M. Gorkiewiez. Тһе first day I could only work 
the shaft in Ujek Tepeh with four labourers, but I had to increase the 
number daily as we went deeper, until I had twelve workmen, which 
remained the number of hands in the shaft to the end.? 

I struck, at a depth of 2ft. Sin. below the summit, a wall which 
consists alternately of roughly-hewn stones, large and small, from 1 ft. 
to З Ё. long and from 8 in. to 1 ft. 6 in. thick, cemented with a quantity 
of clay; and, as visitors will see, by a most lucky chance this wall was 
discovered exactly on the west side of my shaft, so that it was no obstacle 
tome. Its direction is from north to south. Having dug through the 
layer of ashes, I struck alternately layers of coarse yellow, brown, or 
whitish clay, which are intersected at intervals of from 4 to 5 ft. by 
horizontal strata of unwrought stones; and these could not, in my opinion, 
have been put there for any other purpose than to consolidate the 
tumulus. On reaching a depth of 6 ft., I found that my shaft had been. 
commenced on too large a scale, and I therefore narrowed it to 64 ft. 
square. To avoid fatal accidents I supported the four sides of the shaft 
vertically as well as horizontally with large beams and thick planks, 
which were carefully nailed together. Nevertheless there was always 
some danger, particularly for the workmen who worked in the shaft, and 
who always had to be hoisted in and out by the rope of the windlass. 
I therefore paid somewhat higher wages to those who worked the windlass 
above, and double wages to those who worked below. No Greek workman 
in the Troad ever works on a Sunday ог on any of the numerous other 





? The following description is illustrated by Plans V. and VI. at the end of the volume; the 
former giving a Plan anl the latter a Section of the subterranean buildings within the tumulus. 
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Greek holidays; but by paying 5 franes to each man who worked оп 
those days, I got them to overcome all their scruples, and always had most 
assiduous labourers. Thus in four weeks’ time I reached, at a depth of 
46 ft. 4in., the virgin soil, consisting of very hard yellow clay mixed with 
stones. As will be seen from the plan of the excavation (Plans V. and VI.), 
the large wall on the west side of my shaft is only 11:80 mètres = 
39 ft. 4in. high, and reaches down to a depth of 42 ft. below the sur- 
face; consequently, it was not built oa the virgin soil, but 4ft. 4 in. 
above it. By comparing these figures with the height of the tumulus 
as given above, the reader will see that the mound was erected on a 
natural hill. А 

Simultaneously with this shaft, I dug into the mound from the north 
side, at a perpendicular depth of 66 ft. 8in. below the summit, a tunnel 
6ft. Sin. high, 5 ft. 4in. broad below and 4 ft. 4in. above; and І made 
it vaulted, in order to lessen the danger for my workmen. Owing to the 
narrowness of the tunnel, there was only room in it for three men, of 
whom two worked with picks, whilst the third carried out the earth in à 
wheelbarrow. : 

I did not begin the tunnel lower down, owing to the rising ground on 
the west side of the tumulus, which made me afraid that I should strike 
the natural soil. The earth being as hard as stone, and the tunnel being 
so narrow, I could not work in it with my usual pick-axes, and had to 
have a dozen steel picks half their size made in haste, one end of which 
was pointed and the other 2-3rds in. broad and very sharp. When I 
had penetrated 29 ft. horizontally into the mound, I came upon the virgin 
soil, consisting of a yellowish sandy clay and stones. It was covered to 
the depth of 1ft. Тіп. with a layer of humus, which was no doubt on 
the surface when the tumulus was built. This humus was covered, from 
lft. 2in. to 1ft. 4in. deep, by a layer of brown clay, succeeded by 
another thin layer of black earth. This latter was followed by a thin 
layer of white clay, on which again lay a stratum of humus; then 
followed again a layer of brownish clay, 3ft. thick. I now at once 
ordered the tunnel to be raised 61 ft.; and as, in digging further into 
the mound, I nevertheless again struck the virgin soil, I was obliged to 
raise the tunnel 3} ft. higher, and then to follow the ascending slope of 
the natural soil in the direction of my shaft, which I at last reached 
after a month’s very hard labour. 

The layers of brown, yellow, or white clay succeeded each other 
continually as I worked on. Visitors will see that their thickness varies, 
which is natural, for the earth was of course brought gradually from 
many different places when the mound was heaped up. Fortunately I had 
no need to support the sides or the roof of the tunnel with wooden 
beams and planks; for the soil being, as already mentioned, as hard as 
stone, there was not the slightest danger to my workmen. But the heat 
in the narrow tunnel was very great, and it was increased by the petroleum 
lamps; besides, the work being very heavy, l was obliged to pay the 
workmen 5 francs a head daily. Great was our joy when at last the 
bottom of the shaft was reached, and a cool draught of air was established 
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through the tunnel. The event was celebrated by my workmen with 13 
okes (325 bottles) of wine and two roasted sheep, which I had given them 
on the occasion. The tunnel is 96 ft. 8 in. long. By digging galleries to 
the right and left at the bottom of the shaft, I found that the great wall 
formed the east side of a gigantic quadrangular mass of masonry, a spe- 
cies of tower, 15 ft. square ; its height being, as already stated, 39 ft. 4 in. 
I further ascertained that it had been founded directly above a circular 
enclosure, 4 ft. 4in. high, consisting of well-cut polygons, from 14 to 2h ft. 
long, 1ft. 2in. broad, and 24 ft. thick, which are so admirably fitted 
together that the whole enclosure appears to consist of one single block ; 
its diameter being 34ft. As will be seen on the plan and section of 
Ujek Tepeh (Plans V. and VL), on the north-west side of this circle 
another wall leans against it, which also forms a curve, but of a greater 
radius. It is of the same height, and consists of rather small quad- 
rangular wrought stones, joined together without any binding material. 
Having cut a gallery into the massive square structure, I found in its 
midst, and 6 ft. above its base, a quadrangular cavity, 3 ft. square and 5 ft. 
high,? filled with fine earth, which must in the course of ages have pene- 
trated through the fissures between the stones. From this cavity I eut 
a vertical shaft through the masonry down to the virgin soil, without 
finding anything else than some fragments of pottery, among which late 
Roman potsherds are conspicuous, and also an iron knife. I also dug 
galleries above the two circular walls, and was by these means enabled 
to sink vertical shafts into the circular enclosures. From one of the 
shafts I also dug a tunnel, and joined it to the shaft sunk in the midst 
of the massive quadrangular tower; but everywhere I obtained the same 
result—some fragments of iron implements and pottery of various epochs, 
among which late Roman pottery is the most abundant. The very 
same result had been obtained in the large vertical shaft, as well as in 
the large tunnel. 

How difficult it is to dig tunnels in the midst of a huge mound, from 
these again to sink shafts, and to dig tunnels again from the bottom of 
these shafts, he who has been an eye-witness of such an undertaking can 
alone understand. 

In the -opinion of M. Burnouf and my own, the circular enclosure of 
polygonal stones, over which the quadrangular tower is built, can have 
been nothing else than a sacred shrine, and must probably have been built 
a considerable time before the superincumbent structure and the tumulus 
were erected. He thinks with me that it is of the Macedonian age, or 
perhaps of the fifth century B.c.; for as the polygons have been worked 
with iron piek-hammers, we do not feel ourselves authorized to attribute 
to it a higher antiquity. Professor Sayce finds the masonry of the 
circular enclosure to be distinctively Macedonian, and does not think it 
can possibly be older. 

Considering all this, and bearing in mind that history knows only of 
one single tumulus having been erected here, I do not hesitate to assert 





3 See on Plan VI. 
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that this must necessarily be that very historical monument; namely, 
the tumulus which, according to Herodian, the Emperor Caracalla (211- 
216 A.D.) erected in honour of his most intimate friend Festus, whom 
some believed he had poisoned merely to provide his Patroclus, in order 
to imitate the funeral celebrated by Achilles to his friend,* which Homer 
describes with so much beauty and precision in the twenty-third book 
of the Iliad. 

The tumulus of Patroclus was, as we have seen above, a mere 
cenotaph ; it is therefore obvious that the tumulus of Festus could be 
nothing else than a cenotaph, because the funeral rites detailed by Homer 
were, of course, scrupulously observed by Caracalla. The identity of this 
iumulus with that of Festus is confirmed by its gigantic proportions; for 
a vain fool like Caracalla, who aped the manners of Alexander the Great, 
and in eold blood murdered his dearest friend in order to imitate Achilles, 
could not but erect a funeral mound far exceeding in magnitude all the 
other tumuli of the Troad. 

Of a funeral fire no trace was found either at the bottom of the tower 
or elsewhere in the tumulus. We may therefore consider it as certain 
that the corpse of Festus was not burnt on this very spot. But pro- 
bably it was burnt close by. If Caracalla built the cenotaph right 
upon the open sanctuary which the two circular enclosures seem to 
indicate, it may probably have been in order to impart a greater solemnity 
to his farce. 

To many of the fragments of terra-cottas found in this tumulus I would 
not hesitate to assign the date of the fifth, to some of them even of the 
sixth or the seventh century в.с.; but it is not to them, but to the 
abundant late Roman potsherds, that we must look for the key to the date 
of the monument, for this may be at any time later, but it cannot possibly 
be older, than the latest pottery found at its bottom. With regard to the 
great quadrangular tower, it is obvious that it was built for no other 
purpose than to support the tumulus and to preserve it. All my tunnels, 
shafts, and galleries in this tumulus remain open to visitors of the present 
and all future generations, Sir Austen H. Layard having kindly obtained 
for me permission to that effect from the Turkish Government. 

Regarding the quadrangular tower discovered by me in Ujek Tepeh, I 
call the reader's attention to the similarity of this tumulus with the 
so-called tumulus of Priam on the Bali Dagh, which, as I have just 
mentioned, was excavated by Mr. Calvert, and in which also a quadran- 
gular structure was discovered. 

My honoured friend Dr. Arthur Milchhoefer, member of the German 
Archeological Institute in Athens, kindly calls my attention to the 
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analogy which exists between the tumulus of Ujek Tepeh and the 
Cucumella at Vulei in Etruria, of which he gives me the following 
details :— 

“The Cucumella is a tumulus now between 40 and 50 ft. high by about 
200 ft. in diameter at the base. It was first explored in 1829 by the 
Prince of Canino, the proprietor of the land. The tumulus was surrounded 
by a wall of large blocks which is now destroyed, and on which, according 
to all analogy, must have stood the sculptures of sphinxes and lions, of 
which several have been found outside. Beneath the wall were found 
some unimportant tombs, which, in the opinion of Mr. Dennis,° belong to 
servants and slaves. "Towards the middle of the tumulus two towers were 
struck, about 40 ft. high ; one quadrangular, the other conical; which are 
distinguished from everything else of the kind by their careless and 
irregular masonry. But Micali® observes that the conical tower consists 
of better and larger materials than the other. These towers have, it 
is asserted, no visible entrance, though an entrance is indicated in the 
drawing given by Micali.’ 

* Lenoir? has already called attention to the tumulus of Alyattes in 
Lydia, which, according to Herodotus, had on its summit five conical 
pillars (like the tomb of Porsena, near Chiusi, and the so-called * tomb of 
the Horatii and the Curiatii near Albano), and he draws from this the 
conclusion that the towers had been erected in the tumulus of Cucumella 
io support five similar pillars. 

*Of the further discoveries of the Prince of Canino, besides Ed. 
Gerhard, Mr. Dennis says: * At the foot of these towers is now a shape- 
less hollow; but here were found two small chambers constructed of 
massive regular masonry, and with doorways of primitive style, arched 
over by the gradual convergence of the horizontal courses. They were 
approached by a long passage, leading directly into the heart of the 
tumulus ; and here on the ground lay fragments of bronze and gold plates, 
very thin, and adorned with ivy and myrtle leaves. Two stone sphinxes 
stood guardians at the entrance of the passage.’? 

“Tt is a remarkable fact that the tomb of Porsena, at Clusium, the only 
Etruscan tomb of which we have any record, bore a close affinity to the 
only Lydian sepulchre described by the ancients (that of Alyattes), the 
square merely taking the place of the circle; for it is said to have had 
‘five pyramids’ rising from a square base of masonry, one at each angle, 
and one in the centre? And the curious monument at Albano, vulgarly 
called the tomb of the Horatii and Curiatii, has a square basement of 
masonry, surmounted by four cones, and a cylindrical tower in the midst. 
Five, indeed, seems to have been the established number of cones, pyra- 
mids, or columnar cippi, on tombs of this description ; whence it has been - 
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suggested that three other towers are probably buried in the unexcavated 
part of the Cueumella." * 

Dr. Milehhoefer adds that, on account of the sphinxes, we cannot 
ascribe a later date than the fifth century в.с. to the Cucumella. “ We 
have," he says, “in these monuments a new proof of the ancient and 
direct connection of Asiatic and Tyrrhenian culture. In Asia Minor, and 
especially perhaps in the necropolis of Sardis, might be found the key to 
the solution of many of these moot questions.” 

But the tumulus of Ujek Tepeh seems to have no affinity to any one 
of these tombs. It was evidently copied by Caracalla from the other 
tumuli of the Troad, and from the cenotaph of Patroclus as described by 
Homer. The large size of the quadrangular tower erected just in the 
centre, and the fact that no other masonry was found in my tunnel, prove 
that this is the only tower in the tumulus, and that its sole object was to 
consolidate the mound. 

9. Tumulus of Besika Tepeh.—Simultaneously with the exploration of 
Ujek Tepeh, I also investigated the Besika Tepeh, of which I have already 
spoken. It is not mentioned by ancient writers, but some modern tra- 
vellers have identified it with the sepulchre of Peneleos? This tumulus is, 
aecording to M. Durnouf's measurement, 141 ft. high above the sea, 48 ft. 
3 in. in height, and 266 ft. in diameter at its base. Неге also I sank from 
the summit of the tumulus a shaft 64 ft. square, and began at the same 
time to dig a tunnel into the mound from the north side. But I gave up 
this tunnel after a few days, and limited myself to the sinking of the 
shaft. The earth being very loose, I had constantly to support all the 
four sides of the shaft, both vertically and horizontally, with beams and 
planks, in order to avoid accidents. Just as in Ujek Tepeh, I worked here 
at first with picks and shovels, throwing out the earth on the sides of the 
mound. But when the depth of the shaft exceeded 6 ft., I had the earth 
lifted out with baskets, and, when this could no longer be done, I made 
a wooden triangle of beams over the shaft, and had the earth removed in 
baskets with windlasses, three men being always occupied at the bottom 
of the shaft in digging and filing the basket. I began with seven 
workmen, but had to increase their number gradually to ten. The danger 
from the loose earth being here still greater than in the Ujek Tepeh, 
I had to pay as high wages as at the latter tumulus. As in that case, the 
earth which was brought up was thrown all round the summit, in order to 
avoid disfiguring the mound, I struck from time to time layers of large 
stones, which ean have had no other purpose than to consolidate the 
tumulus. In a great many places these stones may be seep peeping out 
from the slope of the mound. 

After incessant labour for twenty-four days, my shaft, at a depth of 
44 ft., reached the rock, which consists of limestone. M. Burnouf, who 
carefully measured and investigated the different strata of earth in the 
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shaft, found the rock covered with a layer of dark vegetable earth, which 
was probably there when the tumulus was made :— 


mètres. ft, in. 
1. The thickness of this humus is 5e ae ООЛО — ES 
2. A stratum of white earth — .. oi co E AO = 0 4 
8. A stratum of dark earth о sr oo to 80 = аа 
4. Do. stones and white earth 80 c 1*0. 48. ot 
Б Do. vegetable earth ao an w NEESS 
6. Do. earth with yellow clay and stones .. та = 
Ts Do. do. do. do. tothe top 7:80 = 26 0 

13:20 44 0 


From the depression of the soil at the foot of this tumulus, on the 
north-east side, it is evident that all the clay and earth for making it has 
been taken from that place. Further on, in a north-easterly and easterly 
direction, the rock has evidently been artificially levelled for a distance of 
&bout 200 yds. square, and most probably this little plateau has been the 
site of the prehistorie city to which we are indebted for the strange 
pottery found in the tumulus. 

From the bottom of the shaft I excavated two galleries, which eross 
each other, and of which each has a length of 18 ft. 4in. "The excavation 
of these galleries was a very dangerous work, the earth being so loose and 
full of huge stones, that I could not proceed a single foot without sup- 
porting the roof and both sides of my underground passages with beams 
and planks. Owing to the nature of the soil, I could use large picks here. 
The débris, carried in baskets from the galleries into the central shaft, 
were poured there into the large basket and drawn up by the windlass. 
The most curious object I found was the fragment of a vase-bottom 
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No. 1517. Fragment of a Vase-bottom, with signs, found in the 
Tumulus of Besika Tepeh. (Actual size. Depth, 43 ft.) 


(No. 1517), with incised signs, filled up with white chalk, of which I sent 
a copy to Prof. Sayce, who answered me: “I do not think it is a real 
inscription, but it may possibly be a bad attempt to imitate a cuneiform 
inseription seen by some one who did not understand the latter, like the 
bad copies of Egyptian hieroglyphies made by the Phoenicians." 
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In the layers of yellow clay I never found anything, whilst the layers 
of dark earth, which appear to have been cut away from the surface of 
the ground when the tumulus was made, contained large masses of frag- 
ments of very coarse as well as of better pottery, of a red, brown, yellow, 
or black colour, which has received a lustrous surface by hand-polishing : 
all this pottery is hand-made. The coarse pottery, which is sometimes an 
inch thick, is either quite unpolished or polished on one side, but seldom 
on both. The largest of the vessels which the fragments of the rude 
pottery denote, cannot have been higher than about 3 ft. They are some- 
times ornamented with a projecting rope-like band round the neck and 
a handle in the form of a rope. In general, these coarse vessels are 
baked only to about one-third of the thickness of their clay, and 
they far exceed in rudeness any pottery ever found by me in any one 
of the five pre-historic cities of Hissarlik. But, strange to say, some 
of them have a rude painted ornamentation of large black bands. 

The fragments of the better pottery denote smaller vases, and the first 
impression they make is certainly that they are similar to the pottery 
of the second city of Hissarlik, and of the same make ; nay, some of them 
appear at first sight to be similar even to the pottery of the first city. 
But on close examination we find that they are vastly different ; for their 
clay is coarser, and contains much more of the coarsely-crushed silicious 
stone and syenite, with a far greater quantity of mica; besides, the 
pottery is evidently altogether different in shape and fabric. It is seldom 
baked to more than half the thickness of the clay, and generally only to 
one-third. Nevertheless, having been abundantly dipped in a wash of clay, 
and having been evidently put twice to the fire, and polished both inside 
and outside before each baking, the vases are generally smooth on both 
sides ; but a vast number of them have only been polished on the outside, 
and are rude and coarse on the inside. The vase-bottoms especially are 
rude and bulky, all of them are flat, and in a very great number of cases 
they have the impressions of the wicker-work of straw on which the vases 
had been put after they had been modelled. On most of these vase- 
bottoms the impression of the wicker-work is so perfect, that one might 
count in them all the straws of which it was composed. Indeed, it 
would appear that the impression of the wicker-work was made on 
purpose to decorate the vase-bottoms. In a few cases the vase-bottoms 
represent the impression of a wicker-work of rods. 

The Besika pottery further differs from that of Hissarlik in the total 
absence of perforated projections for suspension. Only two fragments with 
a hole were found ; one of them belonging to a bowl, the other being the 
fragment of a hollow wing-like handle, such as we see on the vases like 
No. 180, p. 303. Two such wing-like handles were found, which prove 
that vases similar to those represented under these numbers were in use. 
There were also found two fragments of a red and a black vase, with a 
rudely-incised linear decoration representing net-work, which had evi- 
dently been made affer the baking; also two fragments with a concave 
linear decoration ; whereas hundreds of other fragments were brought to 
light, having a most curious painted decoration, which is for the most 
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part of a floral kind, representing trees of brown colour on a light-yellow 
dead ground, but so rudely made that one doubts after all if the primitive 
artist intended to represent trees with their branches, or fish-spines. 
Sometimes we see this floral decoration of a lustrous black, on a light- 
yellow dead ground; and in such cases, all the rest of the vase being 
of the same uniform lustrous black colour, I cannot but think that the 
decoration must have been produced without paint, and merely by a 
polishing stone. Sometimes we see on the vases a number of parallel 
black bands, between which the painted tree or herring-bone decoration 
proceeds alternately in opposite directions. At other times we see a 
decoration of painted brown bands, vertical or horizontal, on a light-red 
dead ground. But it must be well understood that the decoration is, in 
the case of the vases or jugs, always on the outside, in that of the bowls 
on the inside. There are also bowls which are on the outside of a lustrous 
black, on the inside partly of a lustrous dark-red, partly of a light-red, 
and decorated with dark-red bands, with the tree or herring-bone orna- 
mentation described above. We also frequently see on the outside, both 
of the vases and bowls, which are of a light-brown or dark-red colour, 
very curious black signs, resembling written characters; but they are so 
indistinct that I believe them to have been painted with black clay. The 
same is no doubt the case with the painted floral or other decorations ; 
they are too indistinct to be anything else than clay paint. The total 
absence of the whorls and the tripod-vessels, which occur in such immense 
numbers at Hissarlik, is astonishing. 

The vase-handles of Besika Tepeh are usually plain, but there are some 
with pointel projections. Of vessels with breast-like projections only two 
fragments turned up; one of them has the projection at the very rim. 

But not all the pottery is hand-made. In carefully examining one by 
one all the thousands of fragments, I found the fragments of two wheel- 
made vases, which, as compared with any of the other fragments, are of 
very fine clay, but the baking of both is but very slight. One of them is 
grey, and is the lower part of a vase; it is decorated with a hardly per- 
ceptible painted black band, probably of clay colour: the other, though 
of the same colour, is covered on the outside with a whitish clay, which 
gives it the appearance of Egyptian porcelain. 

If, at the risk of wearying the reader, I have given a detailed 
account of the Besika Tepeh pottery, it is because it is of capital interest 
to archeology, no similar pottery having ever come under my notice 
elsewhere. All this pottery must have been lying on the north-east side 
of the tumulus, on or in the soil with which the latter was made. Here, 
therefore, was a town or village, which no doubt extended much further 
still to the north-east and east, for, as I have before stated, the projecting 
rock there has been artificially levelled. But as to the chronology of this 
settlement it is difficult to express an opinion, the more so as, with the 
exception of the hollow wing-like vase-handles, the pottery is so totally 
different from all the pottery found in the five pre-historic cities of 
Hissarlik, and most decidedly denotes an altogether different race of 
people. I have vainly endeavoured to find an analogy to it in the British 
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Museum. The only similar pottery I found there consisted of two brown 
vase-fragments from Malta; but in these the resemblance is very striking. 
Of other objeets of human industry found in this tumulus, I can only 
mention some good polishing-stones for smoothing pottery. Strange to 
say, not a single flint knife or flint saw turned up, and not even a single 
stone hammer, bruising-stone, or saddle-quern, which are found in such 
immense abundance in all the five pre-historic cities of Hissarlik. 

Some bones, apparently of animals, were found here and there in the 
tumulus; also many oyster-shells, a broken murex, and some other shells. 

No trace of a funeral fire was found at the bottom or anywhere else in 
the tumulus. 

10. Hagios Demetrios Tepeh.—l also explored, in company with Pro- 
fessor Virchow and M. Burnouf, the conical hill, called Hagios Demetrios 
Tepeh, which I have mentioned in the preceding pages. We found it to 
consist altogether of limestone-rock. Nevertheless, as M. Burnouf found 
a small pitcher of the Roman time near the surface, І excavated for two 
days on its summit, in the hope of finding there at least tombs of the 
Greek period ; but I found the layer of earth to be nowhere deeper than 
5ft., with no trace of sepulchres. As in the days of old the inhabitants 
went in crowds on the festival of Demeter to the adjoining marble temple 
of that goddess, of which large ruins still exist, in the same manner they 
now go on the festival of Hagios Demetrios on pilgrimage to the little 
open shrine of the saint and kindle on the mound bonfires in his honour. 

11. The Tomb of Ilus.—I further excavated the repeatedly mentioned 
ойша "IXov, or Tomb of Пиз, situated on the right bank of the Kalifatli 
Asmak, at а very short distance to the north of Koum Kioi. As this 
tumulus probably consisted of pure earth, and was brought under the 
plough, it gradually vanished, and its present dimensions are merely 
38 ft. 4in, in diameter and 3ft. 4in. in height. There is a circular 
depression around its centre, which seems to indicate that there has 
been a round recess, from which the stones have been extracted for build- 
ing purposes. I merely found there a layer of stones and débris 1 ft. 8 in. 
deep, and not even a fragment of pottery. Below the stones I struck a 
layer of clay, and then a thick stratum of coarse or fine river sand; and 
beneath this (at an average depth of from 5 to 84 ft. below the surface) 
the very compact brown clay of the plain. 

12. At Prof. Virchow’s suggestion, I also sank a shaft into the tumulus 
situated near the southern extremity of Novum Ша, to the left of the 
road in going to Pasha Tepeh, but I found there nothing else than a few 
fragments of Roman bricks, and struck the rock at a depth of about 5 ft. 

13. I cannot conclude this discussion of the Heroic tombs in the Troad 
without discussing the real tomb of Hector. According to the їй, 
Hector’s corpse was brought out of Troy and put on the pyre raised 
before the town.’ The body having been consumed by the fire, the bones 
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were collected, put into a golden box, and deposited in a grave, which 
was covered up with large stones, and over these the tumulus was raised, 
The poet leaves us in doubt of what material this tumulus was made; 
but as he says that it was raised in haste, we must suppose that it was 
heaped up with earth. Around it sat watchmen, on the look-out lest the 
Achaeans might rush forth ere the tumulus was completed. The work 
being terminated, the men returned to the town.® 

From both these passages it is evident, that the author of the 
twenty-fourth Iliad had in view, not a cenotaph, but a real tomb, and 
that this tomb was erected before or close to Ilium. But here I have to 
repeat that the twenty-fourth Iliad, as well as the twenty-fourth Odyssey, 
is generally regarded as pseudo-Homeric and as a later addition. This 
would at once explain why we see here a real tomb instead of a mere 
cenotaph, like that which was erected for Patroclus;? and further, why 
we see in the twenty-fourth Jad the tumulus of Ilus on the right bank 
of the Scamander,'^ whilst according to other passages it was situated on 
the left bank of that river.! Professor Sayce observes to me that “the 
author of the twenty-fourth Iliad seems to have been a native of Smyrna, 
well acquainted with Lydia (see Il. xxiv. lines 544 and 614-617); 
he may consequently be describing the practice of the Lydians, whose 
burial mounds exist in such numbers in the neighbourhood of Sardis.” 
In fact, it appears that, if not throughout antiquity, at least from 
the Macedonian period, the twenty-fourth Iliad was considered as apocry- 
phal, for Lycophron already mentions Hector’s tomb at Ophrynium:? 
and this is also confirmed by Strabo.” But it seems that the Ilians also 
showed in or near their city a tumulus which they alleged to be Hector’s 
tomb, for Dio Chrysostom‘ relates that Hector's tomb was in high honour 
by the Ilians. Lucian? also mentions sacrifices to Hector at Ilium. 
Philostratus moreover informs us that Hector had a celebrated statue at 
Ilium, which wrought many miracles, and was the object of general 
veneration ; games were even held in his honour. І also remind the 
reader of the Emperor Julian’s letter given in the preceding pages,’ 
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in which he states that first of all he was conducted to Hector's heroiim, 
where his bronze statue stood in a small temple; it was anointed with 
oil, and there was still a sacrificial fire burning on the altar. But already, 
perhaps more than 700 years before Julian's time, Thebes in Boeotia 
had disputed with Ophrynium and llium the honour of possessing 
Hector’s bones; for, as Pausanias? relates, in consequence of an oracle 
Hector’s bones were brought from Ilium to Thebes, and a tomb was 
erected over them at the fountain of Oedipus, where they were wor- 
shipped. I may still further mention that in the Peplos of Aristotle is an 
epigram :? 


Ет) “Ектороѕ keiuévov èv OfjBais. 


“Ектор: тфу бє péyav Bowubrio, йрдрєѕ &revtav 
Tu Bov тёр yalns, сӯи? emvyryvouevois. 


I give here finally under No. 1518 the engraving of а terra-cotta 
figure, probably an idol, which was found by a boy near the village of 





No. 1518. Figure of Terra-cotta, with a cap on the head; 
found in the Troad, near the surface, (Actual size.) 


Yeni Shehr, and which is remarkable for its resemblance to some of the 
rudest Mycenean idols.'° 


* Paus, ix. 18, $ 4: "Ест: 88 ка) "Ekropos afk ёӨёАттє тйтрар oikety ody auduovt тАобтф, 
OnBalors tapos той Ilpiduov трђѕ Oibvrobla — "Ekropos дота Mpiapldou кошісартєѕ és oíkovs 
kaXovuévy kpfjvm* коџітог 5 abrod тё дотӣ è — éE "Anus Aids evvectns Ўршв тёВєтӨал. 

"IAÍov pasiv ёт) roi98e pavreüuari - э Appendix Epigrammatum Anthol. Palat. 9. 

OnBator Кабиоо wéAw karavaierdovres, 10 See my Mycenae, Pl. xviii. and xix. 
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In closing this account of the result of my researches on the site of 
“sacred llios" and in the country of the Trojans, I would express the 
fervent hope that historical research with the pickaxe and the spade, 
which in our time engages the attention of scholars with more curiosity 
and more diversity of opinion than any other form of study, may be 
more and more developed, and that it may ultimately bring forth into 
broad daylight the dark pre-historie ages of the great Hellenie race. 
May this research with the pickaxe and the spade prove more and more 
that the events described in the divine Homeric poems are not mythic 
tales, but that they are based on real facts; and, in proving this, may 
it augment the universal love for the noble study of the beautiful Greek 
classics, and particularly of Homer, that brilliant sun of all literature ! 

In humbly laying this account of my disinterested labours before the 
judgment-seat of the civilized world, I should feel the profoundest satis- 
faction, and should esteem it as the greatest reward my ambition could 
aspire to, if it were generally acknowledged that I have been instru- 
mental towards the attainment of that great aim of my life. 

I cannot conclude without mentioning with the warmest gratitude the 
names of my honoured and learned friends Professor Rudolf Virchow of 
Berlin, Professor Max Miller and Professor A. H. Sayce of Oxford, Pro- 
fessor J. P. Mahaffy of Dublin, M. Emile Burnouf of Paris, Professor Н. 
Brugsch Bey, and Professor Paul Ascherson of Berlin, Mr. Frank Calvert, 
U. S. Consul of the Dardanelles, and Mr. A. J. Duffield of London, who 
have favoured me with most learned and valuable Appendices or Notes to 
the present work. Lastly, I here express my warmest gratitude to the 
learned publisher of this work, my honoured friend Mr. John Murray, as 
well as to my honoured and learned friend Mr. Philip Smith, for all the 
kind services they have rendered me, and all the valuable assistance they 
have lent me in carrying out the present work. 
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TROY AND HISSARLIK. 


By Prorrssor VircHow. 


AT the beginning of last year Dr. 
Schliemann asked my help in his ex- 
plorations at Hissarlik and in the 
Trojan plain. The journey to Troy 
was a considerable one, but, after a 
good deal of hesitation, I resolved to 
make it. In fact, I could not refuse. 

A journey to Troy—how many 
heads would be turned by the thought 
of it! Men of the most various callings 
offered me their company, when it was 
known that I meant to visit so rare a 
spot. And yet this was no Swiss tour, 
where the attraction is in the scenery, 


though an occasional visit may be paid | 


to the Rütli and Küsznacht, Sempach 


` and Laupen, Murten and St. Jacob an | 


der Birs.’ It is the Iliad which takes 
us to Troy. The forms conjured up 
by the poet fill the traveller’s fancy 
from the first. Не wants to sce the 
spots where the long struggle for 
Helen was fought, the graves where 
the heroes lie who lost their lives in 
it. Achilles and Hector stand 1n the 
foreground of the vivid picture, which 
is still engraven, as it was thousands 
of years ago, on the mind of every 
educated boy. This picture, it is true, 
cannot have now all the moving power 
it had in antiquity. Even Xerxes, as 
he marched against Greece in the 
fulness of his might, could not with- 
stand the fascination of these memories. 
While his army was marching from 
Adramyttium to Abydos, he sought 
out the ruins of Ilium, and there 
offered a thousand bulls to Athené. 
Alexander again, when his army 
crossed the Hellespont in its trium- 








phant progress against Asia, forthwith 
turned his steps to the funeral mound 
of Achilles, that it might give him 
strength and a confident hope of vic- 
tory. The soil of Troy has had no such 
mighty visitors since, but any one who 
treads it feels something of what 
Xerxes and Alexander felt at the same 
place. There is an atmosphere of 
poetry lying over the whole country, 
and of this atmosphere it cannot be 
divested. 

lt is not to be supposed, however, 
that it is this poetical atmosphere 
alone which arouses the traveller's 
interest. Before the Iliad arose with 
allits wealth of stories, there existed a 
series of popular travellers' stories, in 
which Troy figured. Oneof theoldest 
of Greek myths is connected with the 
name of the Hellespont. Helle and 
her brother started from Boeotia over 
the sea north-eastwards; but when 
they came to the Trojan coast, Helle 
fell into the sea (Pontos), and only 
her brother Phryxus reached the dis- 
tant Colchis, where he hung up the 
ram's golden fleece. Then came the 
Argonauts, to fetch this fleece, and the 
great Heracles, whose deeds on the 
"Trojan coast bring him into contact 
with the royal race of Priam. At the 
north end of Besika Bay there is a 
steep and almost bare promontory of 
shelly tertiary rock, where travellers 
are told that the princess Hesione was 
exposed to the attacks of the sea- 
monster until the monster was slain 
by the roving hero; and there is still 
visible, though half filled up, a deep 
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trench going crosswise through the 
headland of Sigeum, on the south side 
of Hagios Demetrios Tepeh, which is 
said to have been dug by Heracles in 
order to drain the Trojan plain. 

It is but a short step from the 
heroes to the Olympian gods them- 
selves. 'l'he walls of the ancient city 
had, as the story went, been built by 
Poseidon when undergoing a tempo- 
rary bondage. Ganymede was a 
member of the Trojan royal family. 
The union of Anchises with the 
goddess of beauty herself gave birth 
to Aeneas, through whom the race of 
the Julii in Rome could lay claim to 
descent from the gods. Thus was it 
that the first emperors arose by the 
grace of God: the Julii were not un- 
mindful of this descent, and they 
showered honours and privileges on 
the late city of New Ilium. Lastly, 
not to forget the most important of 
all these legends, it was Priam's son 
Paris who decided the contest be- 
tween the three goddesses for the 
prize of beauty. "The apple of Paris 
won for the judge the beautiful Helen, 
but brought ruin in the sequel on 
himself, his family, and his country. 
In this way does the central fact of 
the Iliad connect it with the doings of 
the Immortals. 

It cannot be pure chance or mere 
caprice that has associated with this 
country such a rich store of myths, 
whether of gods, heroes, or men. No 
other place has ever gathered around 
itself a fund of legend so great or so 
glorious. There must be something in 
the country, in its natural conditions, 
some special incentive to poetical crea- 
tion, to account for this wealth of 
legend. The place itself must have 
possessed a special charm for the poet. 
Nature must have worn an aspect here 
which gave fire to his fancy. Who 
can believe that all these memories 
have been arbitrarily connected with 
the Hellespont, or that the Troad has 
been chosen without reference to its 
real nature, by a sort of geographical 
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caprice, to be the arena of all these 
legendary events ? 

The ordinary traveller, especially if 
he approaches the country from the 
sea, will find this riddle hard to read. 
On the other hand, if he comes, as 1 
did, by way of the Black Sea and the 
Bosporus to the Dardanelles, and en- 
ters the Troad on that side by land, 
an immeasurably deeper impression is 
made by the beauty and singularity of 
the region. Constantine the Great has 
borne conclusive testimony that. this 
is the case. When he formed the 
purpose, fraught with such world-wide 
issues, of transplanting the seat of 
the Roman Empire from Rome to the 
East, his thoughts turned first to 
Шиш. Weare told that the building 
of the new Rome had been actually 
begun here, when the superiority of 
Byzantium in natural charms and 
political importance dawned upon his 
mind. He built Constantinople, and 
Ilium was left to fall in ruins. There 
can be no doubt that if the traveller 
sails through the southern part of the 
Hellespont, on one of the steamers 
whichare now almost the only means of · 
transport, especially on a day when 
the mountain background is hidden, 
the whole Troad looks uninteresting, 
dreary, and barren. It is not likely 
that any one who did no more than 
coast round the Trojan plain would 
ever think of making it the scene of 
action for a great poem or a wide circle 
of legends. 

For all this, scholars dispute as to 
whether Homer, or, to speak in more 
general terms, the poet of the Iliad, 
was ever in the country itself. A 
marvellous dispute this must seem to 
any one who has not merely seen the 
country from the sea, but has traversed 
its interior! I must say I think it 
impossible that the Iliad could ever 
have been composed by a man who 
had not been in the country of the 
Iliad. 

There is, it is true, a third alter- 
native. It is conceivable that the 
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legend of Ilium, like those of Gany- 
mede and Paris, of Неѕіопе and 
Heracles, of Laomedon and Anchises, 
arose and assumed form in the country 
itself, on a foundation laid by the im- 
pressions made by the scenery on the 
native inhabitants, and that these le- 
gends were then, at whatever stage of 
completeness, put into the hands of the 
poet of the Iliad, who was a native of 
some other country. Such an assump- 
tion, while 1t recognizes the charms of 
the country as a cradle of legend, con- 
siderably disparages the functions of 
the poet of the Iliad. We have,I 
believe, no right to make it. The 
Iliad could hardly have preserved so 
true a local colouring, if a stranger had 
adopted the native legends and 
wrought them into his poem, without 
ever having seen the land itself. 
There are instances, it is true, which 
seem to prove the contrary. Schiller 
had never been in Switzerland, and 
yet he produced in his Wilhelm Tell a 
work of art so perfect, that even the 
man born on the shore of the Lake of 
Lucerne cannot but wonder at it. In 
a certain sense, and in the case of 
Troy itself, Virgil may be added as 
another example. But we must not 
forget how different were the condi- 
tions under which these poets worked. 
Both Schiller and Virgil found writ- 
ten local legends, and accurate geo- 
graphical information ready to their 
hands. In spite of this they were not 
able to give to their poetry such a 
specific local colouring, or to find such 
clearly recognizable localities for all 
their scenes, as the author of the Iliad 
does. How different is the glowing 
recollection of ever-fresh passages in 
the Iliad, which arises as we traverse 
the Troad, to the reminiscences of 
Wilhelm Tell suggested by a sail on 
the Lake of Lucerne or a clamber 
about its shore! The power of in- 
tuition shown by the poet of Wilhelm 
Tell is marvellous indeed, but it is 
confined to three or fuur spots whose 
situation could be easily grasped with 
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the help of good maps; while in the 
Iliad we are struck, on the one hand, 
by the truth of the general impres- 
sion of what is an extensive district, 
and on the other by the number of 
distinct views which present to us 
ever fresh spots in the landscape. I 
do not refer merely to Homer’s oft- 
noticed characteristic description of 
all objects by means of short and apt 
distinctive epithets, as “Ida rich in 
springs,” “the eddying Scamander,” 
“the windy Ilium,” but far more to 
his almost surprising knowledge of 
the meteorology of the district, of 
the flora and fauna, and the social 
peculiarities of its population. Three 
thousand years have not sufficed to 
produce any noteworthy alteration in 
these things. The clouds are still 
drawn in the same courses as are de- 
scribed in the Iliad, and the storms 
gather on the same mountain-tops as 
in Homer’s time. The number of 
wild beasts has grown gradually less, 
and the camel and the turkey have 
been added to the tame stock, but the 
native species are unchanged. The 
flowers, shrubs, and trees, mentioned in 
the poem, still grow on the river-banks 
and the mountain uplands. This is the 
case, above all, with the people. Im- 
migration has followed immigration : 
Aeolians and Romans, Turks and Ar- 
menians, have come into the country, 
but the population remains what it 
has always been. There is but little 
cultivation, and there are herds in 
abundance; and this influences not 
only the social arrangements of the 
people, but even the nature of the 
earth’s surface. If the Turks were not 
such an unchangeable race, another 
mode of life would have been sure 
to arise in the course of time. It is 
possible, however, to burn petroleum, 
and to remain in all else a Homeric 
Trojan; to build a church or a mosque, 
and still to hold a proper carriage or 
a passable high-road in abhorrence. 

I do not mean, however, to assert 
that the poet of the Iliad was a native 
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Trojan, or that he tested every word 
in his poem by a reference to the 
realities of nature and human institu- 
tions. On the contrary, I acknowledge 
that there are several passages in the 
Iliad which do not suit the circum- 
stances at all. The two springs of 
the Scamander, the cold and the warm, 
placed by the Iliad in the plain, are 
sought there in vain; they are high 
up on Mount Ida, two days' journey 
from the plain. But the Iliad has 
not many passages of this kind, and 
several of these admit of more than 
one interpretation, while others are 
very possibly later additions made 
by some subsequent hand. ‘Trifles 
such as these are not enough to cloud 
our conviction of the truth of the 
general representation. The truth of 
this warrants us in assuming that the 
poet did visit the country, though 
perhaps he may not have stayed there 
long, and it does not exclude the pos- 
sibility that a body of legend, though 
disjointed and incongruous, already 
existed before his time. 

For a bird’s-eye view of this mighty 
arena an eminence must be sought in 
the interior. This is furnished by 
the hill of Hissarlik, the scene of 
Dr. Schliemann’s excavations. There 
are other points admirably adapted 
for this purpose on the rising ground 
on the west, along the coast of the 
Aegean Sea, on the promontory of Si- 
geum and the ridge of Ujek. A most 
commanding view may be obtained 
from the conical sepulchral mound 
(also recently excavated by Dr. Schlie- 
mann) which rises to about 80 feet 
from a high ridge to the south of 
Sigeum, about two miles from Besika 
Bay. This is the Ujek Tepeh, which 
is seen far out at sea, and is used as 
a signal by sailors. From its summit 
we gain a comprehensive view of the 
whole arena of the Iliad. 

Immediately at our feet lies the 
Trojan plain proper, stretching away 
from the shores of the Hellespont on 
the north to Bali Dagh on the south. 
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This plain is an old fiord, which has 
been filled by river-deposit— especially 
that of the Scamander—which has 
produced a rich marshy soil, broken 
by frequent swamps and occasional 
deposits of sand. The plain lies so as to 
correspond in the main to the course 
of the Scamander, which, rising well 
to the east, gets nearer and nearer to 
the western edge of the plain, and 
flows into the Hellespont close by the 
Sigean promontory. On both sides of 
its course, and more particularly on 
its right, it is joined by a network of 
branch channels, which in dry seasons 
are nearly or quite empty, but which, 
when the river is high, receive the 
surplus waters of the Scamander and 
swell to all appearance into indepen- 
dent streams. The lower we get in the 
plain, the broader and deeper do these 
become, and near the coast they never 
run dry, though the inroads of the 
water of the Hellespont make them 
more or less brackish. 

This complicated network of water- 
courses, we may say at once, is of 
considerable significance for the in- 
terpretation of the Iliad. Beyond a 
doubt this 1iver is the Scamander 
of the poem. In spite of all the 
attempts which have been made to 
transfer this name to a little rivulet 
which runs its short course in the 
western part of the plain by the side 
of the Scamander—the Bounarbashi 
Su—an unprejudiced comparison of 
the Homeric references with the actual 
phenomena forbids us to look for the 
“divine” Scamander in a corner of 
the Trojan plain, and to force the real 
river of the plain, to which it owes 
its existence, into a position of fic- 
titious inferiority. 1t is true that in 
many points the great river does 
not correspond to the Scamander of 
the poem. The Scamander flowed 
into the Hellespont to the eastward 
and not to the westward of the plain. 
Tt is described as lying between Ilium 
and the naval camp of the Achaeans ; 
and the battle-field, again, is repre- 
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sented as between the camp and the 
rivers left bank. The Bounarbashi 
brook suits these conditions still less, 
and this is reason enough for leaving 
it out of the discussion for the future. 
Assuming the great river to be the 
Scamander, we must choose between 
two explanations of the facts. Hither 
Homer is all wrong about the course 
of the Scamander—and this would be 
a strong argument to prove that he 
had never been in the Troad—or the 
river has in the course of centuries 
altered its bed, and its lower course 
is no longer the same as that of the 
old Scamander. | 

I have not space on the present 
occasion to expound in detail the 
reasons which to my mind make it in 
the highest degree probable, if they 
do not absolutely prove, that the 
Scamander does flow in a new bed, 
and that the channels called Asmaks, 
which are now only used occasionally 
and are partially filled with salt 
water, mark different old beds of the 
Seamander, which it has long since 
abandoned. In this respect the Trojan 
plain resembles the deltas of other 
rivers. Just as the Rhine and the Vis- 
tula have changed their estuaries in 
historical times, and have left extinct 
watercourses or networks of streams 
where they used to run, so has it been 
with the Scamander. Even Pliny, the 
distinguished Roman author who col- 
lected together all the natural science 
of his time, speaks of a Palaesca- 
mander. As early then as the begin- 
ning of the Christian era there was 
an “old Scamander," just as for five 
centuries past there has been an “old 
Rhine.” 

It is probable that this opinion 
would have found a more ready ac- 
ceptance if the Trojan plain, like other 
deltas, had had a free expansion sea- 
wards. It has however a peculiarity 
shared by many estuaries in Asia 
Minor, Greece, and Turkey, namely, 
that the formation of the delta has 
taken place in a fiord, and that it is 
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consequently enclosed by ridges of 
hills which formed the banks of the 
old fiord. It would perhaps be more 
intelligible if we called it a valley 
rather than a plain, were it not 
that the level surface is too broad 
in proportion to the height of the 
surrounding hills to give the effect of a 
valley. There is no doubt, however, 
that if the Trojan ** plain " lay on the 
north coast of Germany, it would be 
called a valley there. This valley 
is open towards the Hellespont, and 
closed in towards the west and south. 
On its right side, towards the east, 
there are some side-valleys introduced 
between the neighbouring upland 
ridges-—two in particular, which are 
longer than the rest—which in their 
turn send out a number of small 
valleys and coves into the mountains. 
Of these easterly side-valleys the 
largest runs parallel to the Hellespont, 
and is separated from it by a moun- 
tain ridge which rises higher and 
higher towards the east. In the 
midst of this valley flows a narrow 
mountain stream of but moderate pro- 
portions, sufficient however to satisfy 
the requirements of the Simois of 
the Iliad. Unless then the reader 
prefers to follow Hercher, in regard- 
ing all passages of the Iliad which 
mention the Simois as subsequent 
spurious interpolations, he may be 
content, with Demetrius of Scepsis 
and Strabo, to see the Simols in the 
brook just described, which in Turkish 
times has borne the name of Doum- 
brek Tchai. 

This name has misled many in 
modern times from the resemblance it 
bears to the Homerie name Thymbra. 
At the point where the Thymbrius 
fell into the Scamander the testimony 
of later writers placed the temple of 
Apollo, near which Achilles received 
his mortal wound from Paris, while 
seeking a lover's meeting with Priam's 
daughter Polyxena. The position of 
the Doumbrek Tchai does not suit 
this story. Numerous local features 
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unite in pointing rather to the most 
southerly of the above-mentioned side 
valleys, through which flows the 
Kemar Su; and hence most modern 
authorities take this to be the Thym- 
brius. 

This, then, is the extent of the so- 
called Trojan plain. Except for the 
two or three miles of coast along the 
Hellespont, it is surrounded by lines 
of hills, which are tolerably steep, 
though their height only ranges from 
100 to 500.feet. From the Ujek 
Tepeh we look over to the greater part 
of this encircling line. The western 
boundary of the plain, — the long 
and somewhat straggling ridge of 
Sigeum, which stretches along the 
coast of the Aegean Sea to the Helles- 
pont,—appears to be a continuation 
of the range from which the Ujek 
Tepeh itself arises. On the south 
there advances a stretch of broken 
upland which rises gradually to above 
900 feet in the “black mountain,” 
Kara Dagh. On the east several 
slightly diverging ridges extend into 
the plain, enclosing the side-valleys 
mentioned above. 

The most northerly of these eastern 
ridges keeps close to the coast of the 
Hellespont, and, ending abruptly 
towards the plain, forms the pro- 
montory of Rhoeteum, facing that of 
Sigeum on the west. Its extremity 
in the direction of the plain, and 
close to the sea-shore, is a half-isolated 
cone, the so-called grave of Ajax, In 
Tepeh ; while on the other side two 
other conical tumuli, those of Achilles 
and Patroclus, stand out from Cape 
Sigeum. Behind Cape Rhoeteum runs 
the Doumbrek valley, and to the 
south of it a second ridge, almost 
parallel with the coast of the Helles- 
pont, at the west end of which, and 
separated from it by a slight depres- 
sion, stands the celebrated Hissarlik, 
a spacious hill of more than 100 feet 
in height. From the Ujek Tepeh we 
look between Hissarlik and the In 
Tepeh into the Doumbrek valley, 
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which lies open to our view, even to 
its very end. А+ the head of the 
valley the various ridges—the coast 
ridge, the Hissarlik ridge, and that 
to the south—after gradually rising, 
unite in a kind of knot, called Oulou 
Dagh. The wooded summit of the 
Oulou Dagh is the commanding point 
in this part of the landscape, and 
hence it agrees much better with 
what Homer says about the position of 
the renowned beacon-point Callicolone 
than does the far lower and much 
more retired Kara Your, an eminence 
on the eastern half of the ridge of 
Hissarlik. itself. 

The part of the landscape just 
described wears, not only from the 
Ujek Tepeh, but from the whole 
line of Sigeum, the aspect which, 
according to Homer, the battle-field 
wore just before the decisive battle. 
As the mortals advanced to meet on 
the plain, the Immortals ranged them- 
selves into two groups, according to 
the side they favoured. The gods on 
the Trojan side surveyed the fight 
from Callicolone, those on the Achaean 
sat on the rampart of Heracles on 
Sigeum. 

All the hills which rise immediately 
out of the plain consist of limestone of 
the middle tertiary period, very rich 
in mussel-shells. This stone must 
have been formed in a brackish or 
fresh-water lake, at a time when the 
Hellespont did not exist. There is 
only one place, and that is in the 
Doumbrek valley, where volcanic rock 
crops out. When, however, we take 
a wider space within our view, the 
case is different. 

We here encounter a long range of 
higher mountains, mostly rounded 
cones, stretching away in a wide 
sweep from the Oulou Dagh to the 
Kara Dagh, that is from the Helles- 
pont to the Aegean, and forming a 
frame for the Trojan plain, or, more 
correctly speaking, for the whole of 
the anterior Troad. This range con- 
sists throughout of volcanic rock, or 
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at least voleanic rock forms its basis. 
Trachyte, basalt, serpentine, &o., suc- 
ceed each other in picturesque variety. 
Beyond this frame there is no fight- 
ing in the Iliad between men, with 
the exception of single expeditions, 
which are mentioned as having already 
taken place before the poem opens, 
All mention of more distant places is 
either made incidentally, without im- 
mediate reference to the Trojan war, 
or concerns the gods. For it must be 
understood, once for all, that the my- 
thological arena of the Iliad is incom- 
parably wider than the strategical. 

At the chain of volcanic rock which 
stretches from Oulou Dagh to Kara 
Dagh, we are still far short of Ida 
proper. Neither in the Iliad nor at 
the present day is this name applied 
to hills of such a moderate height. 
The later ancient writers were the 
first to see Ida itself in these out- 
lying ranges. Nowhere is the con- 
trast between these outlying hills and 
Ida more clearly visible than in the 
view from Ujek Tepeh. From this 
point we sce to the south-east a huge 
cleft in the chain of these hills, to the 
left of Kara Dagh and to the right of 
Foulah Dagh. This is the point at 
which the Scamander breaks in wide 
curves through the outlying hills and 
enters the plain. Over this cleft, far 
away in the distance, Ida (Kaz Dagh) 
rises over the nearer range in a 
mighty mass. Between Ida and the 
northern range of lower hills lies a 
broad and fruitful valley, the plain of 
Iné and Beiramich, through the whole 
length of which, from east to west, 
flows the Scamander ; and there is the 
less reason for making Mount Ida 
extend to these lower hills, in spite of 
the broad intervening plain, because 
there rises on the west of the plain 

of Iné an extensive volcanic ridge, 
the Chigri Dagh, completely isolated 
from the mass of the Ida range, and 
much more closely connected with the 
hills near the Trojan plain. This 
ridge can be seen from Ujek Tepeh 
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rising above the Kara Dagh, and com- 
manding, withits spurs, the whole of 
the coast district to the south. 

The view from Ujek Tepeh, how- 
ever, has been by no means exhaus- 
tively described : it extends far beyond 
the Troad. The whole picture which 
lies before the eyes of the admiring 
spectator is embraced by the old poet. 
To the north of the plain, to begin 
with, we see a long streak of blue, 
the Hellespont. The Hellespont is 
no less an object.of wonder to us 
than it was to the ancients. They 
saw in it the road which led to the 
unknown lands of the dark North. 
It took the traveller to Cimmerians 
and Hyperboreans, all wrapped in a 
mist of legend. To our eyes the 
Hellespont is the common outlet for 
the waters of an immense range of 
rivers. The Danube and Pruth, the 
Dniester and Dnieper, the Don and 
the Kouban, all roll their waters 
through the Hellespont into the 
Mediterranean. Accurately speaking, 
it is no mere water-way between 
two seas, but a huge stream which 
carries off the rainfall of a mighty 
tract of land. Germany and Austria, 
Bulgaria and Roumania, Russia and 
Caucasia, pay their tributes to this 
stream; and the contemplation of the 
beholder finds pleasure in following 
back the course of these tributaries, 
while he pictures to himself the 
wanderings of the peoples who have 
ranged in historie and pre-historic 
times within the limits of the regions 
which they drain. 

Who could fail to feel the thrilling 
interest of such a view? From the 
oldest times the Hellespont has been 
not merely the boundary, but, in a 
much higher degree, the connection 
between Asia and Europe. Here the 
armies of the two continents met in 
conflict. What the Persians failed to 
do, the Turks have done. The enter- 
prise in which Alexander succeeded 
was attempted over again by the 
Crusaders. The shores of the Dar 
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danelles provide the easiest passage 
from Europe to Asia, or from Asia to 
Europe. History has taught us that 
the Asiatic stream has, on the whole, 
been the stronger one. It is probable 
even that our own ancestors, the 
Aryan immigrants, came. by this 
passage on their vietorious career into 
Europe, long before the Iliad was 
composed, and still longer before the 
history of mankind began to be 
written. 

Such thoughts as these were con- 
stantly present to my mind as I 
turned my eyes to the little bit of 
Europe which was visible from our 
wooden hut on Hissarlik. А very 
little bit it was, and I cannot say that 
І wished it larger. АП we saw of it 
was the southern point of the Thracian 
Chersonese, a low rising ground be- 
yond the Hellespont, at the south end 
of which the ancients placed the grave 
of Protesilaus. In the evening, when 
I had put out my lamp and looked 
out once more, the only visible sign 
which remained to connect me with 
Europe was the beacon-light at the 
end of this promontory, which shone 
straight into my little window. But 
what a crowd of memories did its 
beam awaken ! 

As I looked out in the morning from 
the same window, I saw stretching far 
away the deep-blue sea with its islands. 
In the distance, separated from the 
Chersonese by a wide stretch of sea, 
lay rocky Imbros, with its long jagged 
ridge; and just behind it rose the 
towering peak of Samothrace. How 
majestie this island looks from Ujek 
Tepeh! What Ida is in the far south- 
east, Samothrace is in the far north- 
west: the former the seat of Zeus, 
the mightiest of all the gods; the 
latter that of the next mightiest, 
Poseidon. 

The Northerner, especially if he 
lives where the sky is often clouded, 
finds it hard to understand how the 
religious ideas of Southern nations 
attached themselves so prevailingly 
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to the phenomena of the atmosphere, 
or, to speak more mythologically, of 
“Heaven.” It is necessary to see the 
wide horizon and the pure blue of the 
Trojan sky, in order to appreciate the 
effect produced here by the formation 
of clouds. When, on a sudden, while 
sea and land are lying apparently at 
rest, a dark mass of cloud gathers 
round the peak of Samothrace, and, 
sinking deeper every moment, en- 
shrouds one sharp line of rock after 
another, till the storm at last de- 
scends, and, after lashing the sea 
with its gusts, wraps even it in 
darkness, we find it easier to see 
how it.was that a childlike spirit 
looked for the presence of the sea-god 
himself in the secret recesses of the 
clouds. And if far away in the south- 
western sky, in the direction of Greece, 
a single cloud appears over the Aegean, 
and gradually rises and spreads, draws 
nearer and nearer, and at last touches 
the summit of Ida, there to thicken 
and cling for hours and even days 
together, and if then lightning breaks 
from this cloud-mass whole nights 
through, while all the face of Nature 
seems to lie beneath it in fright, who 
can help thinking of the poet’s de- 
scriptions of the journey and sojourn 
of the Thunderer ? 

From the height of Ujek Tepeh 
may be seen several other islands of 
the Aegean, rising high, with clear 
rock outlines. Close at hand, just op- 
posite to Besika Bay, lies the vine-clad 
Tenedos, behind which the Achaean 
fleet hid by way of preparing for their 
attack on Ilium. Far to the south, 
though only when the air is very clear, 
we may see the angular lines of Les- 
bos, or, as it is called in modern times, 
Mitylene. Sometimes a cloud rises 
far out at sea, which makes for Lesbos 
and Cape Baba, the Lectum of the 
ancients, and which passes from 
mountain to mountain till it reaches 
Ida. 1t takes exactly the path which 
Hera took when she sought out her 
angry spouse on Gargarus, and accom- 
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plished the loving reconciliation por- 
trayed in one of the most charming 
passages in the Iliad. 

Who would not feel the captivating 
charm of such scenes as these? and 
who can fail to see that the great poet 
has created out of them the magnifi- 
cent picture he gives us of the ways 
and workings of the Olympian gods ? 
I will not here describe these natural 
phenomena in detail. I will even for- 
bear to portray the grand spectacle 
presented by the lifting and sinking 
of the clouds at the foot of Mount Ida. 


that it should have been thought 
possible to darken the wondrous 
beauty of the Trojan scenery by the 
light of the student’s lamp, and to call 
in question the background of reality 
which gave shape to the visions of the 
immortal poet. 

This attempt would probably never 
have been made if the site of ancient 
Ilium had been known. But even in 
the days of Demetrius of Scepsis, a 
native of the Troad, who lived about 
two hundred years before the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, not a trace 
was to be seen of the old city any- 
where in the plain. This country 
was left isolated at an early time 
by the ruin of many kingdoms; and 
thousands of years elapsed before the 
search actually began for the real site 
of the city. Since the commencement 
of that search, scarcely a part of the 
country has been safe from the con- 
jectures of the learned. Beginning 
with the Gulf of Adramyttium and 
Cape Lectum, they have sought the 
city, now here, now there. The 
points which occupied for the longest 
time the attention of scholars were 
Alexandria-Troas, the site of the ex- 
tensive ruins of a metropolis founded 
on the Aegean by Antigonus, and 
so post-Homeric, and Bounarbashi, 
a wretched Turkish hamlet at the 
southern extremity of the Trojan 
plain. It was only fifty years ago 
that Maclaren first ventured to fix on 
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the hill and fortress of His:arlik as the 
spot where Troy once stood. Others, 
among whom was Von Eckenbrecher, 
adopted his view. ‘The first actual 
excavations were conducted by Mr. 
Frank Calvert. ‘These excavations, 
however, were confined to the sur- 
face. It has been reserved for Dr. 
Schliemann, by the application of re- 
sources such as can hardly ever have 
been devoted by a private individual 
to such an object before, to lay bare, 
by digging down to an amazing depth, 


| the ruins of settlements of immense 
But I cannot conceal my amazement | 


antiquity, and thereby to make His- 
sarlik an object of the highest interest 
to all educated men. 

Does this settle the question about 
the site of the ancient Ilium? Op- 
ponents say, No. And why? While 
they condemn Schliemann for taking 
the Iliad literally, they think it a 
sufficient refutation of his views if 
they prove that the ruins of Hissarlik 
do not correspond to Homer’s descrip- 
tions. Correspond they certainly do 
not. Homer's idea of his sacred Ilios 
is very different from any conception 
we can form from the testimony of 
the ruins. 

No one doubts that Ilium was 
destroyed centuries before the Iliad 
was composed. How many centuries, 
is a question which divides even those 
who take Homer's side. Even if the 
interval were not more than two or 
three hundred years, still Ilium itself 
could never have been seen by the 
poet. The Ilium of fiction must, under 
any circumstances, be a fiction itself. It 
is possible that legend may have pre- 
served many topographical particulars 
about the ancient city, but it is not to 
be imagined there should have been 
preserved a detailed and authentic de- 
scription of the city or the fortress 
as it existed before its destruction. 
* Grass" had no doubt * grown" 
meanwhile over the ruins. New 
settlers had built on the old spot 
dwellings which had perhaps lain 
long in ruins themselves when the 
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poet began his work. It is very 
questionable whether he ever saw 
with his eyes even the ruins of the 
fallen city.. The place where it stood 
he saw no doubt, but the city itself he 
saw only in a vision. Just as Zeus and 
Hera, Poseidon and Athené, Ares and 
Aphrodité, were creatures of his fancy, 
so the city of [lium was itself “a 
dream." Noone can expect the actual 
ruins to correspond to every imagina- 
tion of the poet; and when it is 
established that Homer had in his 
mind much that never existed, at all 
events on this spot, it simply comes 
to this, that the Iliad is not an 
historical work, but a poetical one. 
And yet the correspondence of the 
poetical representation with the local 
conditions is far from being so im- 
perfect as it is represented. The 
situation of Hissarlik satisfies in the 
main all the demands of the Homeric 
topography. From this spot, as from 
Ujek Tepeh, we get a view over the 
whole of the anterior Troad. The 
plain with its rivers and brooks, 
the side-valleys, the encompassing 
hills, the circlet of volcanic moun- 
tains, the Hellespont and the Aegean, 
lie spread out before our eyes as we 
stand on the height of Hissarlik. 
The only difference is that we are 
ever so much nearer to the plain, and 
especially to that part of it which is 
best suited for a battle-field, and 
which, if we overlook the present 
altered courses of the rivers, com- 
pletely answers to the topography of 
the Homerie field of battle. 'l'he sepa- 
rate objects on this plain are clearly 
distinguishable, and it is not quite 
impossible that Helen should have 
been able to point out the individual 
chieftains of the Achaeans to her 
royal father-in-law. The distance, too, 
is quite visible enough for the pur- 
poses of the Homeric landscapes. 
We see the Thracian Chersonese, and 
we have Imbros and Samothrace before 
us, Further to the left lies Tenedos, 
and right behind in the south-east 
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the snowy top of Ida rises above 
the nearer range of hills. At sunset 
even the pyramid of Athos may some- 
times be seen for a few minutes in 
the far west. 

Itis true that the old city did not 
stand as high as the top of the hill of 
Hissarlik did before the excavations 
were begun. Dr. Schliemann had 
to go deep down—from 25 to 30 feet 
or more—before he came on the walls 
and houses of Ilium under the débris 
of later settlements. But even if we 
sink the level of Ilium to such a 
depth, it is still high enough to 
preserve to the city its commanding 
position. Its houses and towers, even 
though they were of a very moderate 
height, must have risen far enough 
above the surface to reach the level 
of the later hill. This would still 
make it a lofty, “windy” fastness. 
Our wooden huts, which had been put 
up at the foot of the hill, well below 
the level of the old city, looked 
straight down upon the plain from a 
height of at least 60 feet, and the 
winds blew about us with such force 
that we often felt as if our whole 
settlement might be hurled down the 
precipice. 

'l'he fortress-hill of Hissarlik, as it 
appeared to travellers before Dr. 
Schliemann started his huge excava- 
iions, was then, properly speaking, an 
artificial hill, most nearly comparable 
perhaps with the earth hills of the 
Assyrian plain which covered the 
ruins of the royal castles ; only it had 
not been set up on the plain itself, 
but on the west end of the second 
ridge of tertiary rock above described. 
Consequently it lay right over the 
plain, and must have looked high 
from the first. Its subsequent in- 
crease in height must have been 
very gradual indeed. In digging 
down from the surface fresh ruins 
are constantly encountered, belonging 
to various epochs. One people has 
lived here after another, and each 
fresh one which settled on the ruins 
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of its predecessor levelled the surface 
anew by clearing away some of the 


ruins and throwing them over the’ 


precipice. In this way the surface of 
the hill grew gradually in extent, and 
it is conceivable that, now that last 
year's excavations have almost com- 
pletely laid bare the boundaries of the 
old city, the vast pit should present 
the aspect of a funnel, at the bottom 
of which the ruins of Ilium lie within 
a pretty small compass. We must 
admit the justness of the objection 
that this Ilium was no great city, 
capable of finding room for a great 
army of foreign warriors in addition 
to a large population of its own. 
Such an Ilium as that existed only in 
the poet’s vision. Our Ilium hardly 
deserves to be called a city at all. In 
our part of the world we should call 
such a place a fortress or a strong- 
hold. For this reason I prefer to call 
the place a fortress-hill (Burgberg) ; a 
term which, strictly speaking, is 
merely a translation of the Turkish 
word Hissarlik. 

But why take these very ruins at 
the bottom of the funnel to be Ilium ? 
To this I answer that it is a question 
again whether there ever was a place 
called Ilium. Is it not questionable 
whether there ever was any Heracles 
or any Argonauts? Perhaps Ilium, 
Priam, and Andromaché, are just as 
much poetical fictions as Zeus, Posei- 
don, and Aphrodité. But this does 
not amount to saying that we ought 
not to look for the Ilium of the poet 
at the bottom of our funnel. There 
lies a close array of houses surrounded 
by a mighty wall of rough-hewn 
stone. The walls of houses and rooms 
have been preserved to such an extent, 
that it is possible to give a ground- 
plan of the place. А pretty steep 
street, paved with large flags, leads 
through a single gate on the western 
side into the fortress. Only a narrow 
passage is left between the houses. 
The whole place is full of the rubbish 
left by a conflagration. Great clay 
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bricks, half a yard square, have been 
melted by a fierce heat and turned toa 
glassy paste. Heaps of corn, especially 
wheat, pease, and beans, have been 
turned to charcoal. The remains of 
animal food, oyster-shells and mussels 
of all kinds, bones of sheep and goats, 
of oxen and swine, have likewise been 
partially burnt away. Of  wood- 
charcoal proper there is but little to 
be seen, and what there is is mostly 
oak. ‘The conflagration must have 
lasted long enough to destroy entirely 
almost all the woodwork. Even the 
metal, and especially the bronze, is 
for the most part molten and reduced 
by fire to an undistinguishable mass. 

lt is evident that this fortress was 
destroyed by a conflagration of great 
extent, which lasted long enough to 
destroy utterly all inflaminable ma- 
terials. Such a fire as corresponds 
to Homer's description has only taken 
place once in the settlements on 
Hissarlik. In the numerous strata of 
ruins which lie one above the other 
there are several other traces of 
fire, but none on the scale on which 
they occur in the “ burnt city." 
Even below it there are still strata, 
going down at some points to a 
depth of 20 or 25 feet or more,— 
for the * burnt city" was not the 
oldest settlement on Hissarlik,—but 
even in these oldest strata there is 
nowhere the trace of such an extensive 
conflagration. 

It is the “burnt city," however, 
where, among numerous objects of 
art-work — of pottery especially — 
some of which are of rare excellence, 
gold has repeatedly been brought to 
light, sometimes in connection with 
objects of silver, bronze, and ivory. 
All these discoveries have been 
eclipsed in splendour by the “ Trea- 
sure of Priam,” upon which Dr. 
Schliemann lighted in the third year 
of his successful excavations. And 
not a year has passed since, without 
the discovery of at least some articles 
of gold. I was myself an eye-witness 
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of two such discoveries, and helped 
to gather the articles together. The 
Slanderers have long since been si- 
lenced, who were not ashamed to 
charge the discoverer with an impos- 
ture. Especially since the Turkish 
government, on the occasion of the 
furtive appropriation of a portion of 
the discoveries by two of the work- 
men, has laid an embargo on all 
objects of the kind,—as is the case 
with such collections elsewhere, — 
such envious spite has retreated to the 
privacy of the family hearth. Since 
that time, objects of gold of the same 
type as those from Hissarlik have been 
found not only in Mycenae, but also 
in other Greek graves. One of the 
gold treasures which were excavated 
in my presence contained stamped 
plates of gold, the ornamentation of 
which is in the minutest details the 
counterpart of that found at My- 
cenae. 

The “burnt city" was then also 
the “city of gold." It is only in it 
that we find this wealth of marvel- 
lous and at the same time distinctly 
foreign treasures. For it is clear that 
we have here no product of native 
industry, but articles brought from 
abroad either by trade or plunder. 
Their character is Oriental, and more 
particularly Assyrian. Consequently 
the burnt fortress must have been the 
seat of a great and prosperous hero— 
or of the son of such a man—who had 
amassed treasures of the rarest value 
in his small but secure home. 

The chief. treasure was found all 
together at one spot, in a kind of 
cupboard. It appeared to have been 
originally stowed away in a wooden 
chest. It was near the wall of a very 
strongly built stone house, in other 
parts of which were found numerous 
other treasures, in vases of terra- 
cotta, in a good state of preservation, 
and which was evidently the resi- 
dence of the prince. For in no other 
place were any such treasures dis- 


covered ; and, as the area of tle burnt | 
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city has now been completely brought 
to light, we may assert definitely that 
on this spot.was the palace. The old 
city wall runs close by it, and the street 
which comes up through the single gate 
of the fortress leads up to it. 

Was this gate the Scaean gate, and 
this house the house of Priam? Dr. 
Schliemann, overawed by his learned 
adversaries, now talks only of the 
house of the “chief of the city ” 
(Stadthaupt). But can the “chief of 
the city,” who was master of so much 
gold at a time when gold was so 
scarce, have been anything but a 
prince? And why not call him 
Priam? Whether Priam ever existed 
or not, the prince of the golden 
treasure who lived on this spot comes 
near enough to the Priam of the Iliad 
to make us refuse to forego the delight 
of giving the place his name. And 
what harm can there be in assigning 
to the western gateway, the only one 
which exists in the city wall at all, to 
which a steep road led up from the 
plain, the famous name of the Scaean 
gate ? 

Do not let us cut ourselves off from 
all poetry without the slightest need. 
Children that we are of a hard and 
too prosaic age, we would maintain 
our right to conjure up again before 
our old age the pictures which filled 
our youthful fancy. It saddens but 
it also elevates the soul when we 
stand on a place like Hissarlik, and 
read the course of history from the 
series of successive strata as from a 
geological disclosure. This history is 
not written for us, but set bodily 
before our eyes in the relics of bygone 
times, in the actual objects used by 


| men who lived in them. Huge masses 


of ruins are piled in layers above the 
burnt stronghold, between it and the 
first layer containing hewn stones and 
a wall of square blocks. This was 
perhaps the wall which Lysimachus, 
one of Alexander's generals, is recorded 
to have built on Ilium. Anyhow this 
wall resembles the walls of the Mace- 
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donian period, and the corresponding 
layer conceals Greek walls and pot- 
tery. Here then we have a definite 
limit of time. From this point we 
have got to reckon the time back- 
wards, and it is easy to see that this 
reckoning is not unfavourable to our 
interpretation of the Trojan legend. 


Perhaps then Homer's song is not | 


pure fiction, atter all. Perhaps it is 
true that in a very remote pre-historic 
time a rich prince really dwelt here 
in a towering fortress, and that Greek 
kings waged a fierce war against 
him, and that the war ended in his 
own fall and the destruction of his 
city by a mighty conflagration. Рег- 
haps this was the first time that 
Europe and Asia tried each other's 
strength on this coast, the first time 
that the young but more and more 
independent civilization of the West 
put to the rough test of force its 


superiority over the already effeminate | 


civilization of the East. 'To me this 
seems a probability, but it is oue 
which I will not press any one else to 
accept. 
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Of this we may be sure, that even 
the oldest and earliest settlement on 
Hissarlik was made by a people 
which had already felt the influence 
of civilization. True, it still used 
Stone weapons, but these weapons 
were finely polished and bore witness 
by the delieacy of their outline to a 
knowledge of metals. In fact, traces 
of metals are not wanting even in the 
oldest strata. It is impossible there- 
fore to assign these strata to the Stone 
age. They are indications of what 
we may undoubtedly assert to be the 
oldest known settlement in Asia Minor 
of a people of pre-historic times, of some 
advance in civilization. Hence the hill- 
fortress of Hissarlik is certain to hold 
an enduring place as a trustworthy 
witness in the history of civilization. 
It will be to our descendants an im- 
portant geographical position, and a 
fixed starting-point for the flights of 
their fancy. For it is to be hoped 
that, however the strife may end about 
the existence of Ilium or of Priam, 
the young will never lose the Iliad. 


APPENDIX II. 


ON THE RELATION OF NOVUM ILIUM TO THE ILIOS 
OF HOMER. 


By Рвоғеѕѕов J. P. Manarry. 


Tue full and explicit argument of 
Strabo, in the 13th book of his Geo- 
graphy, has persuaded the philological 
world pretty generally, from his day 
to our own, that the Greek Ilium of 
his time was not the town about 
which the heroes of the Iliad were 
supposed to have fought their immor- 
tal conflicts. I now propose, accord- 
ing to the flattering invitation of Dr. 
Schliemann, to enquire critically into 
this argument, and see what founda- 
tion it has in real history. 

Let me first observe that Strabo is 
not our original authority for this 
theory, but that he professedly bor- 
rows his arguments from a certain 
Demetrius of Skepsis (in the Troad), 
who had written largely on the sub- 
ject, and who had, in fact, started 
what I may call the illegitimacy of 
the Ilium of his day. This Deme- 
trius is described as follows by Strabo 
(xii. $ 55): “Ex бё ris Укудуеш$ kai 
ó Anpytpids otw, ob pepvýpeða Toà- 
Лакіѕ, 6 Tov Троїкду Õıakoopov éénynod- 
pevos ypappariKds, катй Tov aÙTÒV xpóvov 
yeyovós Kpdrnt каї "Apwrápyo. Не 
was then a grammarian, probably of 
the Pergamene school of Crates, but 
versed in Alexandrian criticism, for 
he cited in support of his theory 
(Strabo, loc. cit. $ 36) a learned lady of 
that school—Hestiaea—who had evi- 
dently raised doubts on the same 
point before him, and among her 
dzopypata had asked whether the 
plain below the existing Ilium could 
be the scene of Homer's battles, see- 








ing that most of it was a late deposit 
made by the Skamander and Simois. 


-We may be sure from this authority 


being so carefully cited, as well as 
that of the orator Lycurgus, who 
asserts in a rhetorical passage the 
total destruction and complete dis- 
appearance of Ilium, that Demetrius 
had no older or clearer evidence for 
his theory in Greek literature. What, 
then, were his arguments ? 

(1.) The total destruction of Шоѕ 
is stated or implied by Homer himself. 

(2.) The sacred image of Athené 
is apparently in the Iliad a sitting 
figure, whereas that at the existing 
Ilion was standing. 

(8.) Various geographical allusions 
in the Iliad, about the hot and cold 
springs of the Skamander (§ 43); 
about the considerable distance of the 
ships from the town (§ 36); about the 
look-out of Polites, who ought to 
have used the acropolis of the town 
with far more effect, if it were so near 
(§ 37); about the dragging of Hector 
round the walls, which could not be 
done on the rough ground about the 
present town (8 37), because the 
KaXukoAóvg, on which Ares sits, is 
not near the present town ($ 35); 
lastly (in order of importance), be- 
cause Ње ёр and фуубѕ mentioned 
in the Iliad, and which he translated 
wild fig wood and beech wood (?). 
were not close to Ilium, but some dis- 
tance further inland. 

From all these hints Demetrius con- 
cluded that Homer's Ilios was not on 
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the site of the then existing city, but 
some 30 stadia higher inland, on 
the site of what he calls the "Duéov 
xópy. Here, he thinks, all the diffi- 
eulties of allusion can be explained. 

In answer to the obvious questions, 
what had become of the old city? and 
how did the new one come by the old 
name? he stated : 

(1.) That all the stones of the old 
city had been carried away to build 
or restore the neighbouring towns, 
when they had been sacked (ёктєтор- 
Ünpévov, où TeXéns 8ё катестасрёуоу), 
whereas this town had been ёк 8áfpov 
йуатєтрариёл ($ 38). 

(2.) On the second point nothing 
certain could be ascertained. Deme- 
trius considered it was founded by 
the Aeolie Greeks, *in the time of 
the Lydian monarchy” (ёті 82 тфу 
Avddv ý viv ёктісбу karowía Kat тд 
iepóv: où pv modus ye Tv, GAAG mod- 
dois xpóvows orepov, kai кат" бАёуор, 
Ós elpytat, THY avEnow eoxe, $ 42). 

According to others, the town had 
been changed from one site to another, 
and finally settled there xarà ypyopov 
páMcra, from which Kramer conjec- 
tures, reasonably enough, xara Kpoicov 
раћота. 

These arguments so fully per- 
suaded Strabo and others, that the 
claim of the historical Ilium to pre- 
historie antiquity was rejected, espe- 
cially by the pedantic commentators 
on Homer. Thus from that day to 
this the Greek Ilium has been set 
down as a new foundation, perhaps 
on the old site, but more probably 
not so; and it has been called Novum 
Ilium, a name unknown to the Greeks 
and Romans. 

l now come to criticize Strabo's 
arguments. 

(1.) As regards the evidence in the 
lliad that the city was entirely de- 
stroyed, no passage can be shown 
which affirms it. The arguments of 
Demetrius are mere foolish quibbles. 
He quotes: 


©ттєто нар, bray mor’ dadan Inos iph, 
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and 
ў yap kal Пр:йџоію modu ёієтёрсашеу ату, 
and 


mépÜero 82 Прийџою móAus бекіт éviavTQ. 


But that these latter need not mean 
Tov apavicpov THs TOAews appears from 
the frequent use of zopféo, тєрбо, and 
its compounds as regards Lyrnessus, 
Pedasus, Thebé, and other towns of 
the Troad, as quoted by Strabo (§ 7). 
The quibbles about Heracles’ capture 
of the town, as compared with that 
of the Homeric chiefs ($ 32), are too 
foolish to require comment. The first 
line above quoted is a mere prophecy 
of Priam’s, pathetic as such, but of 
no other value. The belief in the 
total ruin of Homer’s [ios really arose 
(1) from the Cyclic poems, and from 
(2) the many tragedies which were 
based on them. 

I do not delay over these points 
because any serious person requires 
them to be refuted, but simply to 
show the kind of argument which satis- 
fied Demetrius. I do not think any- 
thing more need be said about (2) 
the sitting image. It would at most 
prove that the old image had really 
been carried off from Ilios, as many 
legends stated. 

(3.) The various minute geogra- 
phical criticisms are more interest- 
ing, not from their weight, but because 
they lead us to discover the whole 
source of the dispute. But it is quite 
unnecessary to take them in detail, till 
we have considered the two broad as- 
sumptions involved in them: (a) that 
the poet (or poets) of the Iliad was 
accurate in all these details, and had 


| a definite picture of the ground before 


his eye: (8) That the modern names 
of the places, which were indicated to 
Demetrius or to travellers in the time 
of Strabo, were faithfully handed 
down from other days. 

I do not believe that either of these 
assumptions is at all probable. From 
what we know of the geography of the 
Odyssey, and still more of the tragic 
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poets, it seems almost a law of Greek 
poetic art to be. negligent of geo- 
graphical detail, while it is curiously 
faithful and accurate in the more 
essential features of poetry. We 
have, I think, no evidence whatever 
that any place in the world was 
bound to correspond accurately in its 
features to the descriptions of the 
Iliad. I wil not even touch on the 
possible difficulties in such a matter 
caused by a variety of authors on the 
Iliad. 

But supposing even that the allu- 
sions in the Iliad were consistent, and 
applicable to a real scene, what au- 
thority had the places designated to 
Demetrius, or to Strabo, to represent 
them? On this we have happily very 
clear evidence. The historical Ilion 
had long been an obscure and half- 
forgotten place, when Alexander the 
Great, having sacrificed there, as an 
omen, on invading Asia, determined 
after his success ($ 26) to reward this 


town, and make it again a great city. | 


This he did, and his policy was se- 
conded by Lysimachus. As the town 
lay on one of the thoroughfares into 
Asia, it throve and became very popu- 
lous, and of course crowds of visitors 
passed through, and desired to see the 
scenes of the Iliad, which they had 
learned by heart in their youth. Hence 
the ciceroni of the place were bound to 


satisfy them, and of course they were | 


equal to the occasion. The tomb of 


Ilos, the beech-tree, the fig-tree, in fact | 


every minute allusion in the Iliad, was 
to be verified on the spot. The places 


therefore which Demetrius criticized | 


were named by the people of 330—300 
B.c., when their city suddenly rose 
into importance, and when these tra- 
ditions acquired a pecuniary value. 
Of course they were ignorantly chosen. 
In most cases there was no evidence 
to go upon, and the least unlikely 
place must be selected. But I need 
not dilate to any traveller upon the 
habits of these ciceroni in all ages. 
But what shall we say of the state- 
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ment that the historical town was 
founded in the time of the Lydians? 

In the first place, the date is suspi- 
ciously vague. Compare, for example, 
the parallel account of the founding 
of Abydos in the same book of Strabo 
(8 22) : "А бъбо< 0€ М:Лсіоу ёсті krispa, 
ётітрёјоутоѕ l'éyov, Tod Av8Gv fBaciXéos* 
7v yàp ёт ékeíve TA opia kai ў Тройѕ 
Or sce the still more explicit 
account of the transfer of Skepsis 
from its old site ПаАайткєўл to the his- 
toric town ($ 52). The more specific 
date of Kroesus is only a conjecture, 
and is qualified by the suspicious 
раћота. 

It is probable then that this state- 
menf rested on no definite tradition, 
but only on reasoning by analogy 
from the foundation of Abydos and 
other towns in the Troad-by the per- 
mission of the Lydians. But why, it 
may be asked, did Demetrius assign 
so old an origin to the historical 
town, if he desired to destroy its 
claim to any epic importance? He 
only did so because there was clear 
evidence of the recognition of Ilion 
as the genuine city up to the days of 
Xerxes. Had he attempted to assert 
a later foundation, he could have been 
refuted by distinct texts. 

I will now therefore trace down the 
history of the historical Ilium from 
the earliest evidence we have to the 
days of Demetrius, and show what 
were the reasons which determined 
the theory of the Skepsian critic. 

Our earliest allusion is (I think) 
that.in Herodotus, vii. 42, who speaks 
of rijv "Ita, узу, and says that Xerxes 
és тб Hpiápov Hépyapov áve5, where he 
sacrificed °Абуай tH Dudó. There 
is no suspicion that this was any 
other than the historical (or Novum) 
Ilium; and this sacrifice distinctly 
implies that about 500 в.с. it was 
already an old and venerable shrine. 

Demetrius (or Strabo) admitted 
that the offering of Locrian virgins 
to this shrine was as old as the Per- 
sian wars; but in fact the origin of 


e 
атаса. 
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the custom was lost in the mists of 
antiquity. 

We find, about the same date as 
Herodotus, the learned Mitylenaean 
antiquary, Hellanieus, asserting that 
the Homerie and historie Ilium were 
the same. This Demetrius quotes, 
but sets aside as a piece of favouritism 
in the historian ($ 42): 'EAAdwukos dé 
xapilopevos то "LAueÜgw, oios ékeívov 
Üvpós, cvvyyopel rò ту айттуу evar тб 
Tijv vOv vj тот. But why could he 
not quote any süch ancient and re- 
spectable authority on his own side? 

limagine the town to have been of 
no importance in Xerxes' day except 
for its shrine; for in the quarrels of 
ihe Athenians and Mitylenaeans about 
Sigeum, settled by the arbitration of 
Periander (Herod. v. 94), we hear of 
Sigeum and Achilleum being occupied, 
but not a word about Ilium. And so 
through all the history of the Athenian 
hegemony, till in the closing years of 
the Peloponnesian war, when Xeno- 
phon tells us of Mindarus (Hellen. i. 
1. 4) xaridov тўи рахти èv Мо Өбоу тӯ 
*AOnva. The battle was off Rhoeteion. 
The shrine then had remained there, 
and the habit of sacrificing at it. 
But the town must also have been for- 
tified, and по mere кошл, as Demetrius 
says. For we are told of Derkyllidas : 
(Hellen. iii. 1. 16): пёртоу бё каї mpós 
tàs AioA(as modes ўор тє éAevOe- 
родсдаї Tc aùroùs kai és Ta meíxy 
дёуєсбол. Ot pev ойу Мєаудрєс кої 
"Dues kai Коку№тол éme(Üovro* kal yap 
ої dpoupodvres "EAAqves êv avrots, ётєї 
й Майа áméÜavev, ob паро ть Kadds 
тєрєйтоүто. 

So also Demosthenes (im Aristocr. 
p. 671) speaks of Ilium as opening 
its gates to Charidemus. It seems 
accordingly difficult to believe Deme- 
irius of Skepsis, when he says that, 
visiting it when a child, it was again 
So decayed that the roofs were nof 
even tiled. Hegesianax, however, is 
quoted by Strabo as stating that the 
Galati in their invasion found it 
атєіҳистоу, and hence deserted it after 
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a short occupation. But this points 
to some sudden decay after the time 
of Alexander: for he, as we have 
already noticed, made it an important 
city, and from this date down to the 
age of Augustus it remained so, 
though doubtless with some vicissi- 
tudes. Nicolaus Damascenus (Frag. 
4, ed. C. Müller) tells us that, with 
the assistance of King Herod, he 
saved the Ilians from a fine of 
100,000 drachmae, imposed on them 
by M. Agrippa, because his wife Julia 
(daughter of the Emperor Augustus) 
was nearly lost along with her retinue 
in the Skamander, which had sud- 
denly risen with a flood. The Ilians 
protested that they had received no 
notice of her visit (p.c. 17). I fancy 
that the fine of 100,000 drachmae 
points to a supposed population of 
that number, for we know that the 


.town was large and populous, and 


that Lysimachus had draughted into 
it the people of neighbouring towns. 
I need pursue its history no further. 
But so much will appear more than 
probable. By the favour of Alexander 
and Lysimachus, Ilium assumed a 
sudden importance, and even asserted 
authority over the whole Troad. This 
must have raised up for the Ilians 
many enemies among the neighbour- 
ing towns, especially at Skepsis, which 
boasted a foundation by Skamandrius, 
the son of Hektor. Demetrius, whose 
parents might remember Шиш a de- 
cayed and neglected place, lived to see 
it ousting his own city, and all the 
others of the Troad, from their former 
importance, and no doubt the Ilians, 
like all upstarts under royal favour, 
were overbearing and insolent. Hence 
this scholar set himself to work to 
pull down their historic reputation, 
and to prove that after all they were 
people of recent origin, and of no 
real nobility, as a city. He asserts 
that Hellanicus favoured them (yapiéo- 
pevos), but this very expression sug- 
gests an opposite feeling in his own 
mind. So he set to work to prove 
Я Y 
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that the places shown by the local 
guides (каї robs òvopagopévovs TőTOVS 
ёутайба. Sexvupevovs ópüpev) would not 
fit the descriptions of the Iliad, with- 
out moving the city. But he quietly 
assumes the accuracy of all these 
special spots, as then named, though 
he rejects the far more trustworthy 
tradition which attached the name of 
Ilion to the one historie city. 

I see no adequate reason to question 
this tradition, and believe that what- 
ever the Trojan war may have been, 
and whatever may be the accuracy of 
the details of the Iliad, the conflict 
was localized by the poet at the place 
then and ever after called Ilium, and 
that nonew foundation ever took place. 

The argument of Demetrius is 
merely that of a malevolent pedant, 
who hated the llians, on account of 
their recent good fortune, and who 
sought to detract from their respecta- 
bility on antiquarian grounds. 
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Having made this examination on 
purely critical grounds, and having 
drawn my conclusions from internal 
evidence as to the value of Demetrius’ 
theory, I appeal to Dr. Schliemann 
to say whether his researches do not 
verify them. I believe they do, and 
that there is clear evidence of an 
unbroken occupation (except for the 
disasters of war) on the present site 
from pre-historic days down to Roman 
times. 

I am thus unfortunate enough to 
conflict with our Greek evidence as to 
the destruction both of Mycenae and 
of Troy. But as I have persuaded 
Dr. Schliemann and most other com- 
petent judges that the accounts of the 
destruction of Mycenae are false, I 
may perhaps be able to persuade them 
that the re-foundation of Ilium rests 
on no better basis. 


APPENDIX III. 


THE INSCRIPTIONS FOUND AT HISSARLIK. 


By Proressor A. Н. Saycr. 


Nor the least interesting and im- 
portant of the results obtained from 
Dr. Schliemann’s excavations at His- 
sarlik is the discovery that writing 
was known in the north-western 


corner of Asia Minor long before | 


the introduction of the Phoenician or 
Greek alphabet. Inscribed objects 
are not indeed plentiful, but sufficient 
exist to show that the ancient inha- 
bitants of the place were not wholly 
iliterate, but possessed a system of 
writing which they shared with the 
neighbouring nations of the mainland 
and the adjacent islands. "Throughout 
Asia Minor a syllabary was once in 
use, which conservative Cyprus alone 
retained into historical times. 
Numerous inscriptions in this syl- 
labary have been found in the latter 
island. The characters, which amount 
to at least fifty-seven in number, long 
resisted all attempts at decipherment, 
but at last the problem was success- 
fully solved by the genius of the 
Assyrian scholar, the late Mr. George 
Smith, with the help of a mutilated 
bilingual inscription, written in Phoe- 
nician and Cypriote. The language 
concealed under so strange a garb 
turned out to be the Greek dialect 
spoken in Cyprus, a dialect full of in- 
teresting peculiarities, and especially 
noteworthy as preserving up to the 


fourth century B.c. the two sounds of | 


v and y (or digamma and yod), which 
had disappeared elsewhere. To the 
Student of Homer the dialect is of 
considerable importance, since several 
of the grammatical forms found in the 





| 


lliad and Odyssey сап be shown to 
have had a Cyprian origin. 

When the key was once discovered 
to the Cypriote syllabary—a syllabary 
being a collection of characters, each 
of which denotes not a mere letter 
but a syllable—the task cf decipher- 
ing it advanced rapidly. Dr. Birch, 
Dr. Brandis, Dr. Siegismund, Dr. 
Deecke, M. Pierides, and Prof. Bréal, 
took it up successfully; General di 
Cesnola's excavations in Cyprus added 
a great abundance of new material; 
and two or three bilingual inscrip- 
tions, in Greek and Cypriote, were 
brought to light. At present, it may 
be said that two charaeters only of the 
syllabary still remain undetermined. 

But the origin of the syllabary was 
an unexplained mystery. Dr. Deecke, 
indeed, following up a suggestion of 
Dr. Brandis, made a bold attempt to 


| derive it from the cuneiform charac- 


ters introduced by the Assyrians 
during their occupation of Cyprus in 
the time of Sargon (cirea в.с. 710). 
Subsequent investigation, however, 
has not confirmed the attempt, plau- 


| sible as it appeared at first, and the 


evidence we now possess all points 
to the conclusion, that the syllabary 
was imported into Cyprus from the 
mainland of Asia Minor, where it had 
been previously in use. This con- 
clusion is rendered almost a certainty 


| by Dr. Schliemann's discoveries. 


It was the keen insight of the 
lamented Professor Haug that first de- 
tected Cypriote characters on certain 
objects disinterred by Dr. Schliemann 
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at Hissarlik. Among these a terra- 
cotta whorl! was found at the depth of 
241 ft. (see No. 1524) and inscribed 
with symbols, which Dr. Schliemann 


had pronounced to be written cha- | 


racters immediately after their dis- 
covery. On this Prof. Haug believed 
he was able to read the words ta . 1.0. 
81.1.g0, that is, Өєѓо Ziy, “to the 
divine Sigo," a deity whose name he 
thought he saw in Sigeum, Scamander, 
and Sicyon, as well as upon two terra- 
cotta funnels dug up by Dr. Schlie- 
mann from a depth of 3 métres, and 
of which more will be said presently. 
Dr. Haug.-published his researches in 
1874, in the Augsburger · allgemeine 
Zeitung, p. 32. 

The enquiry was now taken up by 
Professor Gomperz of Vienna,who gave 
an account of his results in the Wiener 
Abendpost of May 6th and June 26th, 
1874. Не accepted the values as- 
signed by Haug to the characters 
on the whorl, but, by reading them 
from right to left instead of from left 
to right, he obtained the good Greek 
words ta.go.i.di.o.i (tay дір), “to 
the divine general.” This striking re- 
sult was communicated to the Academy 
shortly afterwards by Professor Max 
Müller, and seemed. to be “almost 
beyond reasonable doubt.” 

At the same time Professor Gom- 
perz proposed tentative explanations 
of four other inscriptions: one on a 
terra-cotta seal found at a depth of 
7 métres; another on a whetstone of 
red slate, also from a depth of 7 mé- 
tres; a third round the neck of a vase 
from a depth of 8 métres; and a 
fourth on a whorl from a depth of 
10 mètres. The depth at which the 
latter object was found gives some 
idea of the antiquity to which a 
knowledge of writing in the Troad 
must reach back.? 





1 This word is used merely for the sake of 
uniformity, not because I believe the objects in 
question tó have been really employed as whorls. 

2 See Troy and its Remains, pp. 367-371. 
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Satisfactory as the readings of Pro- 
fessor Gomperz appeared at first to 
be, it was not long before it was 
perceived that they must be aban- 
doned, and their author himself was 
the first to recognize this necessity. 
It was, indeed, startling to find good 
Greek on objects of Trojan manufac- 
ture; Greek, too, which was of a 
later age than that to which the 
objects themselves probably belonged. 
Dut Professor Gomperz had taken 
his values for the characters from 
the identifications of George Smith 
and Brandis, and subsequent іпуев- 
tigation showed that many of these 
were erroneous. Thus, one of two 
characters read i by Smith and 
Brandis, and consequently by Gom- 
perz after them, is really ta, while 
the other ought to be vo. It was 
clear that no progress had yet been 
made beyond Haug’s discovery that 
the Trojan inscriptions were written 
in the characters of the Cypriote 
syllabary. 

Discouraged by this abortive en- 
deavour to decipher them, Professor 
Gomperz has dropped the whole sub- 
ject, and it still remains as it was left 
by him at the end of 1874. The last 
six years, however, have brought 
with them important additions to 
our knowledge both of the Cypriote 
syllabary and of the modes of writing 
employed by the populations of Asia 
Minor ; and I hope to show, therefore, 
that it is not only possible to read 
many of the characters in the Trojan 
inscriptions, but also to draw certain 
inferences from them of considerable 
historical and palaeographical import- 
ance. I have carefully examined all 
the objects in Dr. Schliemann’s collec- 
tion which bear marks in any way 
resembling written characters, and 
have thus been enabled to correct 
the published copies upon which Pro- 
fessor Gomperz worked, as well as to 
ascertain that some of the so-called 
inscriptions are really mere decora- 
tive scratchings. 
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The first inscription to which I 
shall draw attention is one on a terra- 
cotta seal, which was disinterred at a 
depth of nearly 23 feet (No. 1519: 
No. 499, p. 415). Two-thirds of 
the handle of this are ornamented 
with the tree-pattern not uncommon 
on pre-historie Greek pottery, but 





No. 1519, Seal with 
inscription. 


No. 1520. The inscription 
and accompanying 
. tree-pattern. 


the rest of the handle, as well as 
the die, is occupied by an inscription 
in Cypriote letters, a revised copy 
of which is here engraved. The die 
is occupied with a single letter, and 
three more are incised on the handle. 
Each is perfectly clear, and corre- 
sponds with well-known characters in 
the Cypriote texts. Reading them 
in the direction in which they look, 
that is, from the handle towards the 
die, we have the name or word re. ne. 
ta.e or rentae The first character 
has the value of le in the inscriptions 
of Paphos and Kurium, and I fancy 
that was also its value in Trojan, 
though elsewhere it stood for re; 
the third character indifferently ex- 
pressed the sounds of fa, da, and tha. 
What the word may mean I have no 
idea, but an interesting conclusion 
can be drawn from the form of the 
character e on the die. When com- 
pared with the corresponding Cypriote 


forms, it is clearly seen to be more 





3 It is just possible, however, that the second 
and third characters are really intended for one 
only. In this case they would represent an 
archaic form of si, and the word would read 
resie or lesie, or conversely esire or esile. If ‘= 
is the single character ta, the word could not 
be read conversely, the rule being that the in- 
scriptions are read in the direction in which the 
characters look. 
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primitive, the earliest of the forms 
met with in the Cypriote inscriptions 
having a lesser number of lines and 
being plainly derived from it. It is 
only necessary to set the two side by 
side to show that this is the case : 


= Z 
ЫЕ 2 
Earliest, Cypriote "Trojan form. 


form. 
No, 1521. Forms of the character for E. 


This prepares us to expect to find 
older forms among the Trojan charac- 
ters than among those found on the 
monuments of Cyprus. 

The seal seems to be a modified 
imitation of a Babylonian signet- 
cylinder. That exact imitations of 
Babylonian cylinders were actually 
made and used at Hissarlik we know 
from the results of Dr. Schliemann’s 
diggings. Besides an unadorned cy- 
linder of stone, Dr. Schliemann dis- 
covered, at a depth of 293 ft, a 
cylinder of blue felspar, on which 
a native artist has cut rude represen- 
tations of a flower and a cartouche 
(No. 1522, No. 503, p. 416). The 
flower is of the old Babylonian type, 
but the cartouche reminds us of 
Egypt, and may possibly contain the 
name of the owner, symbolized by 
what looks like a flower tied by a 
string. The tied string, it may be 


added, has the shape of the Cypriote 
However 


character which denotes vo. 
this may be, 
in these two 
cylinders we 
have mani- 
fest indica- 
tions of Ba- 
bylonian in- 
fluence. This 
influence de- 
clined after 
therise of As- 




















No, 1522, Cylinder of Felspar. 


syria in the 1 
Хо. 1523. Design upon the 
fourteenth Cylinder. 


century B.c., and was succeeded by the 
influence of. Assyrian art, as modified 
and propagated by the Phoenicians. 
We may, therefore, perhaps assign 
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these cylinders to the period between | inscription on the jamb of a rock-cut 


the fourteenth century B.c. and about 
в.с. 1800, when Sargon I., the king of 
Northern Babylonia, carried his arms 
as far as Cyprus. I must add, how- 
ever, that the Phoenicians were not 
the only medium through whom the 
art and civilization of the Assyrians 
were brought to the West; the Hittites 
were also potent instruments in carry- 
ing out the same work, and there is a 
good deal in the style of the orna- 
mentation of the cylinder which re- 
minds us of Hittite sculpture. But 
even if we suppose that the Trojan 
cylinders are not imitated directly 
from Babylonian originals, but indi- 
rectly through Hittite influence, the 
fact remains that they are Babylonian 
rather than Assyrian in style, while I 
hope hereafter to show that the art 
which was appropriated by the Hit- 
tites, and carried by them through 
Asia Minor, was the art of Babylonia 
rather than of Assyria. The leaden 
figure of the goddess found by 
Dr. Schliemann during his recent 
excavations (No. 226) is the Artemis 
Nana of Chaldea, who became the chief 
deity of Carchemish, the Hittite capi- 
tal, and passed through Asia Minor to 
the shores and islands of the Aegean. 
Characteristic figures of the goddess 
have been discovered at Mycenae as 
well a: in Cyprus, and І am strongly 
of opinion that the rude Trojan figures, 
which Dr. Schliemann believes to re- 
present the owl-headed Athena, are 
really barbarous attempts to imitate 
the images of the goddess who went 
under the various names-of Atargatis, 
Até, Kybelé, Ma, and Omphalé. 

The next inscription I shall take 
is one which Professor Gomperz 
vainly tried to decipher (No. 1524). It 


is plain that the sign VD is not a 


double character, as Haug and Gom- 
perz imagined, but a single one. Now 
Perrot and Guillaume, in their great 
work, Exploration de la Bithynie et 
Galatie (plate 6), give a drawing of an 





tomb at Delikli-tash, between Yeni- 





No. 1524. Aninscribed whorl. (Actual size. Depth, 
23 ft.) Also engraved, with its section, under No. 1996. 
keui and Mohimul, and near the river 
Rhyndacus, in Mysia, which is as 


7 

AAT 

TN 

Here we have a character which is 
evidently identical with the prob- 
lematieal one on the Trojan whorl, 
allowance being made for the fact 
that the stonecutter has changed 
curves into angles, and that a fan- 
cied similarity of the character to 
the Latin uncials Д M may have 
caused a slight modification of it on 
the part of the copyist. We have 
only to turn it round and extend one 
line a little in order to bring it into 
exact harmony with the form of the 


character on the whorl CNY) 
The only Cypriote character which 


follows: 


it in any way resembles is + or ye, 
which when laid upon its side bears 
some likeness to it ( NN). though a 
resemblance may also possibly be 
detected between it and the Cypriote 
GZ, la. But for many reasons it is 
pretty certain that the characters of 
the Cypriote syllabary are but selected 
specimens of a syllabary that origin- 
ally contained many more, and we 
may accordingly expect to find charac- 
ters in the syllabaries in use on the 
mainland which do nct appear in that 
employed by the Cyprians. For the 
present, however, we may provlsion- 
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ally give this Trojan character the 


value of ye, in default of anything | 


better. 

The character which follows is also 
found in the inscription of Delikli- 
tash, but there is no difficulty about 
identifying it. It is the Cypriote 


^. iat or NC which has the va- 


riant values of ko, go, and kho. There 


is more difficulty about the next, D h 


This may be the Cypriote /\ or OF 
ya, but it may also be a character not 
used in Cyprus. І do not think there 
is much doubt about the next letter, 
NW or (v, which is also found on 
the whorl No. 3563,* under the forms 
(1\ and 77), as well as on No. 2224. It 


is the Cypriote & or 4, ti, rather 
than or D. , vo5 The last cha- 
racter in the inscription is an interest- 
ing one. It occurs in the inscription 
of Delikli-tash under the form of A, 
in which form it is also found in the 
Cypriote inscriptions of Golgoi, where 
it has the value of re. The furm met 
with on the whorl ( /f^ ) is similar 
to that borne by it in the inscriptions 
of Paphos (9), where it has the 
value of le. On the whorl No. 3563 
it is written {үү and (51, on No. 


4148 as N on No. 2224 as [N 


(a form frequently presented by the 
character on the Cyprian monuments), 
and on the whorl No. 3551 as WV The 
terra-cotta seal given above makes 
it ГЕ. 

Where the inscription on the whorl 
No, 1524 commences it is impossible 
to say. If we start with the first 





* All the Numbers above 2000, cited in this 
Appendix, are the numbers affixed to the objects 
referred to in Dr. Schliemann’s Trojan collection, 
at present in the South Kensington Museum. 


5 Compare, however, the Lykian ^ or 


Y ё 
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character diseussed and read the char- 
acter next but one as vo, we shall 
have Ye-le-vo. ye-go, which looks curi- 
ously like "IAíou for YirrFou, but un- 
fortunately both conditions are more 
than doubtful. 

Our next inscription is one on a 
whorl numbered 3559, and found at 
the remarkable depth of 33 ft. Here 
the break in the continuity of’ the 
letters seems to indicate that the in- 
scription should begin or end with 
the character F N. This may be the 
Cypriote T, ka (ga or kha), or even 
ZT, si, but it is more probably the 
Paphian ү, le, mentioned above. 


The character Z is plainly the 
Cypriote ve, which appears at Paphos 
as 7 ; the next character is ko (go 
or kho), and the next the Cypriote и, 
written N and Д 
of Ktima and Paphos, as well as on 
the monuments of Karia. But again 
we find ourselves in the presence of 
an unknown word or name. 

The following inscriptions equally 
indicate the place where the name or 
word contained in them ends. First of 
all, one on a whorl numbered 3558, 


which reads I ([* C b^ All 


these characters except the last, which 


in the inscriptions 


is 1nanifestly the Cypriote Ду ti, ате 
new. The one next to it has no ana- 
logue in the Cypriote inscriptions, 
though a similar letter occurs in the 
Lykian alphabet with the value of b. 
A similar letter is also found in the 
alphabet of Karia. The character. that 
follows has likewise no analogue, in 
the syllabary of Cyprus, though it is 
met with in the Lykian alphabet with 
the value of g (or perhaps s), as well 
as in the Karian and Pamphylian 
alphabets, and in a curious inscrip- 
tion copied by Hamilton (Travels, i; 
p. 383) at Hyuk, near the Halys. 
The next character may possibly. be 


the Cypriote T or Ai me, while thë 
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last is perhaps the indication of a full 
stop. 
On the whorl No. 2461 we have 


- ry 


the first character of which I should 
read ye, and the second possibly sa, 
while the third is a common form of 
the Cypriote go or ko. On the whorl No. 


2236 is © Су ђ. where the 


last character may be the Cypriote 
Q, ro, turned upside down, and the 


middle one is tne same as that which 
Ihave hesitatingly identified with the 
Oypriote ye, when dealing with the 
inscription on No. 1524. The first 
character may be the Cypriote mo, 
which sometimes appears under the 
form of , but it is more probably 
a character of undetermined value 
which is plentiful in the Karian 
inscriptions. 

On whorl No. 3551 we seem to have 


two words: IQ n П Ў: 


These we may perhaps read sa-ye vo(?)- 
go-re or le. 

The inscription on whorl No. 2224, 
(Ns [X DIES (ow, g0-qo-ti-re 
or le, may be merely intended for 
ornament, but it may also contain a 
proper name. The same may be 
said of the inscription on No. 3563. 


ON (NS Vo) 5, 
ti-u-ti-re-re. 

It is otherwise with a whorl bearing 
the inscription given below, and found 
at a depth of 20 ft. (No. 1525; 
No. 1222, p. 563), Here the straight 
line clearly denotes the end оЁ the 
word, words being similarly divided 
from one another in the Karian in- 
scriptions, as well as in the inscription 
copied by Hamilton at Hyuk. I can 
suggest no explanation of the first 
character on the left; the next is the 
Cypriote mo, the next ye; then comes 
a letter the phonetic power of which 
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in Cypriote has not yet been asce- 
tained ; then another unknown charac- 





No. 1525. An inscribed whorl. 
Depth, 20 ft.) 


(Natural size, 


ter which may be compared with the 
first on No. 2236, and lastly go or 
ko. It is possible, however, that the 
straight line which I have supposed 
to be a mark of division may really be- 
long to the lines adjoining it; in this 
case we should have the Cypriote cha- 
racter vo. This possibility is suggested 
by a whorl, found at a depth of 13 ft., 
which contains the following inscrip- 


tin: © (e CD f Cv 


No. 1526. Inscription on whorl, No. 1860. 


Here the second character is the Cy- 
priote si (Ф), the third is mo, the 
fourth u, and the last vo. Ttisa pity 
that the value of the first remains un- 
known, since we seem to have in si- 
mo-u-vo the same root as in Simoeis 
(= Xiuo-Fevr-s). 

There are four other whorls about 
which I am in doubt, They bear 
marks which may be intended for cha- 
racters, but if so they are not recog- 
nizable, and I am disposed to think 
that they are mere ornaments. Of 
course it is always possible that the 
artist was unskilfully endeavouring 
to reproduce real characters which he 
did not understand. Here are the in- 
scriptions :— 


Cea. Gare 


No. 1527, Inscription on whorl, No. 1994 (No. 3544). 


GES GUN 


No. 1523, Inscription on whorl No. 1962 (No. 2640). 
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DIS NOF кл 


No. 1529. Inscription on whorl, No. 4148. 


EX An? 


No. 1530. Inscription on whorl, No. 1972, 





No. 1531. An inscribed fragment of pottery. 


(2:3 actual size. Depth 33 ft.) Already 
represented on p. 298, No. 173. 
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The same uncertainty hangs over a 
fragment of pottery of which a copy 
is here given (No, 1531; No. 178, 
p. 298). The last character on the 
left looks like one of those in the 
inscription of Eyuk, and the next 
two characters may be intended for ye 
and go. 

I feel no uncertainty, however, about 
the marks which run round two 
vases and which have been taken 
fur inscriptions. They are mani- 
festly mere decorations, the first con- 
sisting of a series of rudely-formed 
taus, the second of crosses. Here are 
exact copies of them :— 


үк” 
Н ТА күйсө, MM 


No. 1532 Marks round the neck of the vase, No. 305 (p. 369). 


руе Me car ^ 


ofa 


No, 1533. Marks round the neck of the vase, Nos. 1010, 1011, 1012 (р. 527), 


I am inclined to think that the 
signs incised on a whetstone in which 
Professor Gomperz saw an inscription, 
as he did also in the first of the vase- 
markings just given, have likewise 
nothing to do with written characters. 
Let the reader, however, judge for 
himself (No. 1534) :— 

Here, it is true, wo have 
the Cypriote Xs то, аз 
upon the terra-cotta seal 
already diseussed, but 





rU NES there is nothing else 
signs on which can be compared 
the whetstone. . 
No. 1265. with any of the cha- 


racters of the Cypriote 
syllabary, while on the side of the 
stone there is plainly the representa- 
tion of a man with his arm out- 


stretched. Tt is difficult to attach 
any signification to the- other 
marks. 


It is different with the design upon 
à seal now in the Museum of the Chinili 





Kiosk at Constantinople. This is as 
follows : . The picture of tho 


bull is in the same childish style of 
art as that with which the terra-cotta 
whorls discovered by Dr. Schliemann 
have made us familiar. Butit bears in 
its mouth what may indeed be intended 
to represent fodder, but is more pro- 
bably the character ko or go. If so, we 
have evidence that the Trojan lan- 
guage denoted the bull by a word of 
the same origin as the Sanskrit gaus, 
the Greek Bods (for ryFoF-s), the Latin 
bos, and the Old High German chuo 
(cow). The language of the Lydians, 
from whom according to Herodotus 
(vii, 74) the Mysians were descended, 
represented a guttural followed by a 
labial by a simple guttural, as may be 
seen from the word xavdavAns, trans- 
lated ckvAXomvikrus by Hipponax 
(Fr. 1, Bergk), where кау answers to 
the Sanskrit swan, the Greek iov, the 
Latin canis, and the English hound, 
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I believe that significant characters 


may be read on a small 
button of the annexed (®\) 
CI 


pattern :— 
Here we have A , re, 

No. 1535. A 
button 


or perhaps the Cypriote 
with inscribed 


AN ,!", A ‚ уе, and ) characters, 
of doubtful value. 

Still more striking is the legend, 
consisting of a single character, 
scratched upon two funnel-shaped 
cones of yellow clay, found at a depth 
of 10 ft. (Nos. 1338, 1339, p. 582). 
The character in question is [T], mo, 
the name probably of some weight or 
measure, Ме are irresistibly re- 
minded of the Aryan root má, * to 
measure," with its derivatives, the 
Sanskrit iram, “a measure," the 
Zend má, “а measure," the Greek 
pérpov, and the Latin metare and me- 
tiri. But these cones lead us to con- 
clusions even more interesting. A 
cone of almost exactly the same shape 
and material was discovered by the 
late Mr. George Smith under the 
pavement of the palace of the As- 
syrian king Assur-bani-pal or Sarda- 
napalus at Kouyunjik. On this is 
scratched in the same place and in a 
similar manner as on the cones from 
Hissarlik the following inscription : 


(му 


No. 1536. Inscription оп an Assyrian cone 
from Kouyunjik. 


These are unmistakably Trojan 
letters, the first on the left being the 
familiar re or le. The second character 


is either А. or A ,more probably 


the latter, its lower line coinciding 
with the line along which the engra- 
ver drew the characters. If the cha- 


racter is N ,it may bean abbreviated 


form of the Cypriote іо, which occurs 





5 Dr. Schliemann tells me that he has found 
the same character on a round object of terra- 
cotta, as well as on the back of the polishing 
Stone, No. 651, p. 444. 
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in some late inscriptions ; if it is «С. 
it is the ordinary ve. The third cha- 
racter is unfortunately one which is 
not met with in the Cypriote sylla- 
bary, though it occurs in an inscrip- 
tion on a Pamphylian coin. The cone 
from Kouyunjik cannot be later than 
в.с. 650, and this gives us an approxi- 
mate date not only for the period down 
to which the Cypriote syllabary was 
in use in the Troad, but also for the 
relative antiquity of the several strata 
of remains at Hissarlik. 

I do not, of course, mean to say 
positively that the cone discovered by 
Mr. George Smith actually came from 
the Troad, though its remarkable 
similarity to the Trojan cones in shape, 
material, and the form of its charac- 
ters strongly points to such a conclu- 
Sion; but it must have come from a 
people who used the same system of 
writing as the inhabitants of the 
Troad and were in close contact with 
them. Early in his reign, which com- 
menced r.c. 668, Assur-bani-palreceived 
tribute from Gugu or Gyges, king of 
Lydia, a country ihe very name of 
which, he says, his fathers had never 
heard, and it is probable that the 
cone reached Nineveh through the 
Lydians. For the present, therefore, 
we must leave it undecided whether 
it was of Trojan or of Lydian manu- 
facture. This is a point that can only 
be settled by excavations on the site 
of the Lydian capital. But it is at 
least highly probable that the same 
system of writing was in use in Lydia 
as in the Troad, and that the discovery 
of Lydian inscriptions would pour a 
flood of light on the enigmatical le- 
gends from Hissarlik which I have 
been discussing.’ 





7 It is probable, however, that a fragment of 
a Lydian inscription exists on a broken marble 
base found by Mr. Wood in the temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus, and published by Mr. Newton in the 
Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 
iv. 2 (1876). . The, base seems to have belonged 
to an archaic statue, or more probably to one of 
the caelatae columnae presented by Kroesus. At 
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One thing at any rate is clear. The 
use of the so-called Cypriote syllabary 
was not confined to the island of Cy- 
prus, though it continued to be em- 
ployed there down to a later period 
than elsewhere. But there was a time 
when it was known all over the con- 
tinent of Asia Minor, and it is to that 
time that the inscribed monuments of 
Hissarlik take us back. No inscrip- 
tions have hitherto been discovered in 
other parts of the Peninsula which 
are older than the period when the 
Phoenico-Greek alphabet had been in- 
iroduced and adapted to express the 
sounds of the various languages spoken 
there. They are all composed in either 
the Lykian, the Karian, the Pamphy- 
lian, the Kilikian, the Kappadokian, 
or the Phrygian alphabets. But apart 
from the Phrygian alphabet, which is 
purely Greek and must have been bor- 
rowed from the Ionic before the latter 
had lost the digamma in the seventh 
century B.C., each of these alphabets 
contains convincing evidence that it 
had been preceded by a syllabary iden- 
tical in the main with that of Cyprus. 
Sounds which were not expressed at 
all in the Greek alphabet, or only in- 
adequately expressed in it, are repre- 
sented by characters which have the 
same forms and the same phonetic 
values as those of the Cypriote sylla- 
bary. Thus in Lykian we have the 


Cypriote * (khu), kh, M 0, ү, е, 
and JIC (va), v; in Karian, AA, mi, 
А, re (or le), JV, ko (go), 1; ra, 


X, le, QO; mo, EL. ve, and iut ne; in 
Pamphylian, Ñ , vo, И, u, S\, Eo, И, 
vu ог v, and №“, ss (se); and in Kili- 
kian, ~, ѓа, and Е se. Our only 


any rate it formed part of the older temple whose 
foundations and materials were used for the 
temple built in the time of Alexander the Great. 
One of the characters contained in the inscrip- 
tion is the Trojan ve, spoken of above. Another 


has the form ^, which is also found in a slightly 
different form at Eyuk, and a third has the same 
form as the n at Eyuk. 
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knowledge of the Kappadokian alpha- 
bet is derived from the inscription 
copied by Hamilton at Eyuk, which 
lay within the frontiers of Kappadokia 
before the settlement of the Gauls in 
Galatia, and which is as follows: 


dx so mm 24 


No. 1537. Inscription found at Eyuk in Kappadokia, 
This I would read from right to left: 
Ri(?)-si-p(?)-u [or sa] S (or G)-ma-o-v- 
о m-a-n, “ Rispu (son) of Smaovos (am) 
І” Here at least four letters are Cy- 
priote, and one other (%) also proba- 
bly belongs to the old syllabary. 

As I have already remarked, the 
characters found on the monuments of 
Cyprus are a selected residuum of 
those once contained in the syllabary 
which has left scattered memorials of 
itself in the later alphabets of Asia 
Minor. I strongly suspect that the 
Kappadokian ^E which is similar in 
form to the Trojan character found on 
the whorl, No. 3558, as well as to a cha- 
ractcr (T) met with on Pamphylian 
coins and Karian monuments, is one 
of the characters not represented in 
Cyprus. The same is certainly the 
case with the Lykian Ho ЛХ, ё (also 
found in Karian, and possibly in Tro- 
jan), +, h,) ‚8 (also found in Kappa- 
dokian), УС, th (also found in Karian) 
X (which resembles one form of the 
Cypriote X, me) and 3, ih (unless 
this is the Cypriote “, е), as well as 
with the Pamphylian Æ, [, and pos- 
sibly Ф. So, too, in Karian we have 
P Or p. é, Y 88, 8, and (p. The 
original syllabary of Asia Minor pro- 
bably possessed about a hundred cha- 
racters. lt seems to be meant by the 
famous сурата. Аура of Homer (Il. vi. 
169); though, if so, folded tablets 
covered with wax were already in use 
for the purposes of correspondence. 
These сурата or “characters” were 
carried by Bellerophon to Lykia, 
where, as we have seen, the syllabary 
of Asia Minor had been long in use. 
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The origin of this syllabary is still 
enveloped in obscurity. Five years 
ago, in the Transactions of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology (v. i. 1876), I en- 
deavoured to trace it to the still unde- 
ciphered Hittite hieroglyphies which 
have been found at Aleppo and on the 
sites of Hamath and Carchemish, the 
Hittite capital, now represented by 
the mounds of Jerablis (the Greek 
Hierapolis) on the Euphrates, 16 
miles to the south of Birejik, as 
wellas in Asia Minor. But at that 
time the only legible Hittite inscrip- 
tions known were a few short ones 
from Hamah (or Hamath), which turn 
out to be engraved in a later, hieratic 
form of Hittite writing; while the 
earliest accessible forms of the Cyp- 
riote characters were those found in 
comparatively late inscriptions from 
the island of Cyprus. My compari- 
sons, therefore, had to be made be- 
tween the selected characters of the 
Cypriote syllabary, with late and 
special forms, and an. equally re- 
stricted number of Hittite hierogly- 
phics, similarly late and special. 
Moreover, I had not then made the 
important discovery of the Hittite 
origin of the seulptures and inscrip- 
tions photographed or copied by Perrot 
and others at Eyuk aud Boghaz Kioi 
(the ancient Pteria) on the Halys, at 
Ghiaur-Kalessi near the villages of 
Hoiadja aud Kara-omerlu, 9 hours to 
the south-west of Angora (Ancyra), 
at a spot which commands the old 
road by Gordium from Ancyra to 
Pessinus, and above all at Kara-bel in 
Lydia, at the junction of the two roads 
from Ephesus to Phokaea and from 
Smyrna to Sardes, where in 1879 I 
had the satisfaction of finding a Hit- 


tite inscription accompanying one of | 


the two figures supposed by Herodo- 
tus (ii. 106) to have been portraits of 
the Egyptian Sesostris. In Lykaonia, 
near the silver-mines of the Bulgar 
Dagh, Mr. Davis has discovered. Hittite 
sculptures and inscriptions at Ibreez 
(or Ivris) a little to the south of Eregle, 
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the ancient Kybistra, and at Bulgar 
Maden (near Chifteh Khan); while 
Mr. Edmund Calvert has informed me 
of another Hittite sculpture, consisting 
of three figures and accompanied by 
Hittite characters, near Frehtin in the 
neighbourhood of Ibreez. In fact, it is 
plain that Hittite power and influence 
once made itself felt as far as the 
Aegean along the two high roads of 
Asia Minor, one of which ran north- 
wards through Kappadokia, Galatia, 
and Mysia—being in fact the road tra- 
versed by Kroesus when he marched 
against Cyrus—and the other south- 
wards through Lykaonia to Sardes. 
This latter road was the one followed 
by Xenophon and the Теп Thousand 
on their outward march. 

Now Hittite art, which is charac- 
terized by thick limbs, a fondness for 
round ornaments and convolutions, 
winged solar discs, and figures with 
tiaraed heads and shoes with turned- 
up ends, is an art which is Assyro- 
Babylonian in its origin, but which 
has been modified in a very special 
way by the artists of Carchemish. It 
was carried by the Hittites to the na- 
tions of the West, where it became the 
peculiar art of Asia Minor, and passed 
over, probably through Lydian hands, 
to Greece. The hitherto unexplained 
element in early Greek art, which 
cannot be traced to Phoenician in- 
fluence, has really come from this 
source. Thus the tombstones found 
by Dr. Schliemann at Mykenae are 
Hittite in general character; so also 
are the lions over the principal gate 
of the Acropolis, which find their ana- 
logue in a rock-tomb at Kumbet in 
Phrygia; while the head-dress of an 
ivory figure discovered in the pre-his- 
toric tombs of Spata in Attica is dis- 
tinctively Hittite. 

The age when the authority and 
culture of the Hittites extended itself 
to the far West was probably about 





8 Compare especially the forms of the bull 
and lion copied by Perrot at Eyuk (plate 57) with 
those found on objects from Mykenae and Spata. 
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p.c. 1300—1200. Herodotus makes Ni- 
nus the son of Belus the ancestor of 
the dynasty of the Heraklids in Lydia 
which ended with Kandaules. This 
was formerly supposed to refer to an 
Assyrian occupation of Lydia, but the 
supposition is rendered untenable by 
the fact that, according to the cunei- 
form inseriptions, the country west- 
ward of the Halys was unknown to the 
Assyrians before the reign of Assur- 
bani-pal. The legend however may be 
sufficiently explained by the arrival of 
a culture which had come to the Hit- 
tites from Assyria and Babylonia, and 
was transmitted by them to Asia Mi- 
nor. Ammianus Marcellinus (xiv. 8) 
calls Hierapolis on the Euphrates, that 
is, as we now. know, Carchemish, the 
* ancient Ninus" or Nineveh (see, too, 
Philostratus, Vita Apoll. Tyan. i. 19; 
and Diodorus, ii. 3, 7). If we may 
trust the chronology of Herodotus, 
the beginning of the Heraklid dynasty 
must be placed about 500 years before 
the accession of Gyges, or about B.C. 
1200. "The date is confirmed by the 
fact that the Assyrian monarch, Tig- 
lath Pileser I. (p.c. 1130), states that 
the Moschi had been sufficiently strong 
fifty years previously to wrest the 
countries of Alzu and Purukhumzu on 
the Upper Euphrates from the Assy- 
rians, the Hittites at the same time 
overrunning Subarti or Syria; while 
Egyptian annals show that in the time 
of Ramses П. (в.с. 1320) Dardanians 
and Mysians came to the assistance of 
the Hittites, and that under Ramses 
ПІ. (вс. 1200) they were ranged 
among the Hittite allies. 

We can hardly suppose that, when 
the natives of Asia Minor adopted the 
art of the Hittites, they did not at the 
same time adopt either wholly or in 
part the system of writing which ac- 
companied it. When, therefore, the 
earliest mode of writing that appears 
among them is the peculiar syllabary 
generally known as Cypriote, the pre- 
sumption arises that this syllabary was 
derived from the Hittite hieroglyphies. 
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And the presumption is confirmed by 
several facts, First of all the sylla- 
bary is distinguished by the remark- 
able peculiarity of representing the 
sounds of b, p, and ph, g, k, and kh, 
and d, £, and th, respectively, by the 
same characters. ‘That is to say, the 
original employers of the syllabary 
made no distinction in pronunciation 
between the sounds of b, p, and ph, of 
д, k, and kh, and of d, t, and th. So far 
as I know, there is only one race in 
Western Asia to which such a curious 
indistinctness of pronunciation can be 
referred. The name of the Hittite 
capital is written Gar-gamis by the As- 
syrians, Car-chemish by the Hebrews, 
and Karu-kamaisha by the Egyptians ; 
in other words, the name was so pro- 
nounced that the guttural contained in 
it seemed to be g to Assyrian ears, 
hard k to Egyptian ears, and soft k (c) 
to Jewish ears. Secondly, the Hittite 
inscriptions are all written in boustro- 
phedon fashion: this, it would seem, 
must have once been the case also 
in Karian, since some of the Karian 
inscriptions are written from right to 
left, while others are written from left 
to right. Moreover, while most of the 
Cypviote legends run from right to 
left, those of Paphos run from left to 
right, although Paphos was the centre 
of the Semites, whose writing runs 
from right to left, while the Assyrian 
cuneiform is always written from left 
to right. An explanation would thus 
be afforded of the otherwise puzzling 
fact that, whereas some of the oldest 
Greek ‘inscriptions are in  boustro- 
phedon, all Phoenician or Aramean 
inscriptions written in the alphabet 
afterwards handed on to the Greeks 
run from right to left, And thirdly, 
we have the two positive facts 
that the inscription discovered by 
Hamilton at Eyuk was found at a 
spot in which Hittite sculpture and 
writing have left prominent memorials 
of themselves, while a coloured figure 
of a warrior copied by Texier (vol. ii. 
plate 103) at Konieh or Ikonium is a 
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specimen of Hellenized Hittite art, 
accompanied by characters which, if 
Texier's copy can be trusted, belong 
to a form of the Cypriote syllabary. 

I am strongly inclined to think that 
the engraving on the whetstone found 
at Hissarlik is a rude attempt at imi- 
tating a Hittite inscription. 

So far, therefore, as the evidence 
goes at present, we are justified in be- 
lieving that Hittite influence extended 
throughout Asia Minor in the four- 
teenth or thirteenth century B.c., and 
brought with it the art of Assyria 
and Babylonia as modified at Car- 
chemish, along with the knowledge of 
wiiting. It is, of course, impossible 
to determine whether the artists whose 
remains have been found in Kappa- 
dokia, Lykaonia, and Lydia were ac- 
tually Hittites proper or the inhabi- 
tants of the district which extended 
from the Black Sea to Syria, on the one 
hand, and from Armenia to the Halys 
on the other, all of whom, if we may 
trust the testimony of proper names, 
together with the Hittites, belonged to 
the same race, spoke allied languages, 
and shared in a common civilization. 
Two or three considerations, indeed, 
make it more probable that they were 
the Hittites themselves, The sculp- 
tured rocks at Karabel bear witness to 
a military invasion and conquest, such 
as only a powerful people like the Hit- 
tites are likely to have made; the con- 
nection shown by the Egyptian monu- 
ments to have existed between the 
Hittites and the inhabitants of Mysia 
points in the same direction; while 
Mr. Giadstone's identification of the 
Кутєо: of Homer (Od. xi. 521) with 


the Hittites has much in its favour? | 


However this may be, a syllabary was 
derived from the hieroglyphics used 
and probably invented by the Hittites, 
which came to be employed through- 
out Asia Minor, After passing through 
various changes and undergoing par- 
ticular modifications in the different 





9 Homeric Synchronism (London, 1876), pp. 
171 sq. 
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distriets into which it had been intro- 
duced, this syllabary was carried from 
Kilikia into Cyprus in a reduced form, 
and remained in use there down to a 
comparatively late period. 

Its disappearance from Mysia and 
the Troad belongs to an earlier date. 
The cone discovered by Mr. George 
Smith at Kouyunjik shows that it was 
still employed there about в.с. 650. 
But it must have been displaced 
shortly afterwards by the Ionic Greek 
alphabet, if we may argue from the 
fact that the Ionic Greek alphabets of 
Phrygia, Karia, and Lykia, all con- 
tained the digamma, which had been 
lost at the time when the Ionian mer- 
cenaries of Psammitichus carved their 
names on the colossi of Abu-Simbel, 
в.с. 640 (less probably в.с. 595). А re- 
markable relic of the period of transi- 
tion has been discovered by Mr. Frank 
Calvert in one of the tombs in the ne- 
cropolis of Thymbra. This is а patera 
of a shape peculiar to the locality, made 
of the same drab clay as the funnel- 


| shaped cones above mentioned, and be- 


longing to the early Phoeniko-Hellenic 
period of Greek art. Four Cypriote 
characters occur on it, two of which 
are written in combination on opposite 
sides of the patera, and seem to con- 
tain the name of the maker or owner. 
These are /AN $$ (the second charac- 
ter taking also the form $|), the first 
of which is re or le. The other is appa- 
rently the Cypriote $$, the phonetic 
value of which is unknown, though I 
am inclined to believe it was von, in 
which case the name would read Le- 
von or Aéov. The other two characters 
are written separately and are evi- 
dently used as mere ornaments, one of 


them, indeed, Ж. being а symme- 
trical modification of ЖҰ , €, for de- 
corative purposes, though the second, 
I ne, is unchanged in form. The 


patera proves that, in the middle of 
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the seventh century в.с., the period to 
which it belongs, the old syllabary 
was fast passing out of use and coming 
to be employed for decorative purposes 
only. 

A good many of theterra-cotta whorls 
discovered by Dr. Schliemann are simi- 
larly inscribed with single characters, 
whose meaning is merely decorative. 


Thus we find Ne I Wa PN бє LAW 


and other characters, employed along 
with rude drawings of animals for this 
‘purpose. In some cases it is difficult 
not to fancy that the designs are in- 
tended to be barbarous imitations of 
the more striking objects represented 
by the Hittite hieroglyphics. Thus 
S 
i 

N 
and this pattern is not only found 
among the hieroglyphics of the Hit- 
tites, but also forms the ornamentation 
of the robe worn by a fignre on a sculp- 
tured monument from Carchemish,now 
in the British Museum, while the same 
ornament occurs frequently upon Baby- 
lonian seals and other antiquities. A 
curious phallus of black basalt, for ex- 
ample, lately brought to England from 
the Island of Bahrein in the Persian 
Gulf (which was called “the island 
of the gods” by the early Chaldeans) 
has the same pattern engraved by the 
side of a short inscription. In Baby- 
lonian art it represents the sacred tree 
of life.” 

Among the Hissarlik whorls there 
are twoorthree whichseem tome to bear 
marks intended to reproduce cunei- 
form characters, or rather the wedges 
of which the characters were com- 
posed, and which were wholly unin- 
telligible to the Trojan artists. The 
Phoenician artists similarly often re- 
produced. the hieroglyphies of the 


the tree-pattern is very common, 


Ss 





10 In Phoenician art it seems to denote a palm- 
branch. On a silver bowl found at Palestrina 
and bearing a Phoenician inscription, the tails of 
the horses are artistically represented under the 
form of these trees or palm-branches. 
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Egyptians, which they did not under- 
stand and accordingly miscopied and 
miscombined. We learn from the Tro- 
jan cylinders already discussed, that 
objects of early Babylonian origin 
were known to the primitive inhabi- 
tants of Hissarlik, and several of the 
designs on the whorls are obviously 
imitations of designs on Babylonian 
cylinders, among which small round 
holes denoting the stars and planets 


| are especially plentiful. A fragment of 


pottery excavated by Dr. Schliemann 


| in the Besika Tepeh has markings 


i 





upon it which also seem somewhat 
unsuccessful attempts to imitate cunei- 
form characters (No. 1517, p. 666). 
Two more points remain to be no- 
ticed before I conclude. One of these 
is the ingenious endeavour made by 
Dr. Deecke to derive the Cypriote 
syllabary from the Assyrian syllabary 
as it was at the close of the eighth 
century B.C., when Sargon overran the 
island of Cyprus. But the fatal objec- 
{ion to this endeavour is the fact that 
the same syllabary already existed, as 
we have seen, in an older and fuller 
form on the mainland, and that conse- 
quently it conld not have been the 
invention of a Cyprian of Paphos about 
710 в.с.. The inscriptions found at 
Hissarlik show that its characters al- 
ready existed in an older form far away 
in the north-west of Asia Minor. Con- 
sequenitly it must have been an im- 
portation into Cyprus from the main- 
land, not a possession peculiar to the 
island. But there are other objections 
to Dr. Deecke’s theory. Thus the forms 
of the cuneiform characters that he 
compares belong to more than one age 
and distriet, and were not all in use at 
one and the same time or in one and 
the same country, while in several in- 
stances he has to imagine non-existent 
forms intermediate between the sup- 
posed cuneiform prototype and its 
Cypriote equivalent.’ The phonology 
of the Assyrian and Cypriote sylla- 
baries, again, does not agree. ‘The As- 
syrian language has distinct signs for 
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tand d (also for th); for g, k, and kh, and 
for b and p; and it is inconceivable that 
these should have been coufounded to- 
gether in a syllabary meant to express 
the sounds of two languages, the Phoe- 
nician and the Greek, both of which 
possessed these very sounds. On the 
other hand, the Assyrians made no dis- 
tinction between m and v, as the Cy- 
priote syllabary does, and had no ye, y: 
or o, which have special characters to 
denote them in Cypriote. It may fur- 
ther be added that the only two cha- 


racters, e, ж. апа ра, T which 


display a marked resemblance to cu- 
neiform characters with corresponding 
phonetie values, lose this resemblance 
when traced back to the older forms 


Же and T. 

The other point to be noticed is un- 
fortunately one upon which very litile 
can be said. Of the language of the 
Trojans and Mysians we know next to 
nothing, and it is therefore impossible 
to explain the words written in Trojan 
characters, even when they have been 
deciphered, or to know whether we are 
dealing with significant words or pro- 
per names. All we can say positively 
is. that the Mysian language was allied 
to those of the neighbouring popula- 
tions of Asia Minor. Xanthus, the 
Lykian historian (Fr. 8), makes it half 
Lydian, half Phrygian, and the words 
of Herodotus (i. 171) imply the same. 
Indeed, Herodotus goes so far as to 
state (vii. 74) that the Mysians were 
Lydian colonists, though Strabo (xii. 
pp. 542, 566) calls them Thrakian colo- 
nists. But the dialects of Thrace and 
Western Asia Minor belonged to the 
same stock, while extant Phrygian in- 
scriptions and glosses show that Phry- 
gian was a sister-tongue of classical 
Greek. Slight differences, of course, 
must have existed between Mysian 
and Phrygian, as indeed is asserted 
by a passage in the Homeric Hymn to 
Aphrodité (111-116), quoted by Dr. 
Schliemann in an earlier part of this 
volume (p. 120). The differences, how- 
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ever, could not have been great, and it 
is therefore possible that the meaning 
of the Trojan inscriptions may yet be 
cleared up by the discovery of Phry- 
gian and Lydian inscriptions. Hektor 
was called Dareios “by the Phry- 
gians," which seems to imply that da- 
reios was the equivalent of the Greek 
ёктор, “a stay," in both Phrygian and 
Trojan. Paris seems to have been the 
native name which corresponded to the 
Greek 'AAécavópos, “ defender of men,” 
and it is difficult to separate Paris 
from Priamos. The Aeolic form of 
Priamos, Проџоѕ, shows that the ori- 
ginal form of the word was Peryamos, 
which has clearly nothing to do with 
pergamos (? “а, citadel”), but seems to 
be connected with the Lydian rdApus, 
= 1064 

The four curious passages in which 
Homer contrasts the language of the 
gods with the language of men, pro- 
bably also contain some specimens of 
the Mysian dialect. The single ana- 
logy that can be found for these pas- 
sages is a very close one from the Old 
Edda of Iceland, In this we have a 
poem called the Alviésmal, or the 
“Speech of the Allwise,” in which 
the names of various objects are given 
in the language of men, of the Aesir 
or gods, and of the Vanir or demigods. 
lt appears that the language of men 
was the language of ordinary life, 
while that of the gods was the lan- 
guage of the poets. In the latter lan- 
guage were included many foreign 
words; thus we are told that what is 
called ale by men is called beer by the 
gods, ale being Scandinavian and beer 
the borrowed Anglo-Saxon. The four 
passages of Homer are explained and 
cleared up by the Icelandic poem. In 
Homer, too, the language of men 
means that spoken by the natives of 
Asia Minor; the language of the gods 
that used by the poets of Ionia. 
Briareus, as he is called by the gods, 
is called Aegaeon by men (J. i. 403-4), 
Briareus meaning “the mighty,” and 
Aegaeon being probably connected with 
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the Greek аѓуќ, “ tempest ” (the Dorian 
atyes, “ waves”). In П. ii. 813-4, men | 
are said to term Batieia what the gods 
call the tomb of the Amazon Myriné, 
whose name reappears in those of 
Smyrna and the Lemnian and Aeolic 
towns of Myrina. Вайеіа may be 
BariFecya, “ ће brambly,” a good de- 
signation for a tumulus which is still 
covered with bushes. According to 
Il. xiv. 291 and xx. 74, men called 
kópuvüss and Sxdpavdpos what the gods 
called ҳаАк and Eaves. Kupuvdis is 
said to have been the Ionic name of 
the night-jar; but since it has no kin- 
dred in Greek, it would seem that it 
was one of the native words borrowed 
by the Ionic settlers in Asia Minor, 
If we can suppose that yadxis, “ the 
bronze-coloured," and éavðós, “ yel- | 
low," are real equivalents of кушид | 
and Xxduavópos, we may infer that а 

root oxapavd or kvpwó existed in My- | 
sian which had the signification of 
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* yellow." It must not be forgotten, 
however, that several of the river- 
names of Asia Minor, such as Alander 
and Maeander, the latter of which 
claims relationship with Maeonia, the 
Lydian рої, “earth,” end with the 
syllables -aydpos; while, on the other 
hand, we have various names like 
Kadyanda, Labranda (from the Lydian 
Aáfjpvs,: “hatchet "), Piginda, Alinda 
(from the Karian dda, “ horse”) which 
have the same termination as курдубу. 
The name of Mysia itself was derived 
from the Lydian pvods, which is ex- 
plained by the Greek дай}, “the beech” 
(or Fagus silvaticus).! 





1 The following inscription, found by Mr. 
Frank Calvert in the necropolis of Thymbra, 
probably contains a specimen of the Mysian 
dialect spoken in the Troad :—. 

. AISOENEIAIEMM(?)ITONIKIAIOI- 
TOFAVKIO. 
It is given in Le Bas: Voyage archéologique en 
Gréce et en Asie Mineure, v. 1743 m. 
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THYMBRA, НАМАЇ ТЕРЕН. 
By Mr. Consut FRANK CALVERT. 


Tue first mention of Thymbra is | rians, Paeonians, Leleges, Caucones, 
by Homer. Dolon, when he details | and Pelasgi, towards the sea; the 
to Ulysses the position of the Trojan | Lycians, Mysians, Phrygians, and 
army outside of Troy, places the Ca- | Maeonians, towards Thymbra.! This 
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72 Mile 


No. 1538. Map indicating the Sites of Thymbra and Hanai Tepeh, and the junction of the Rivers Thymbrius 
and Scamander. 





1 Ti, x, 428. 
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allocation, though it does not establish 
the geographical position of Thym- 
bra, yet, taken with the more precise 


information given by Demetrius of | 


Scepsis, is of value; it evidences that 
a direction opposite to the sea, that 
is, inland, was intended by the poet. 
The more modern author places the 


temple of Apollo Thymbraeus at fifty | 


stadia from Ilium (Novum), at thejunc- 


0 20 30 


40 
Scale. English Feet 
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tion of the river Thymbrius with the 
Scamander.? Thymbra was identified 
by Hobhouse with Akshi Kioi? (the 
present Thymbra Farm), and Barker 
Webb recognized the Thymbrius in 
the Kemar Su.* My researches have 
led to the discovery of another ancient 
site at Hanai Tepeh, separated from 








that of Akshi Kioi by an interval of 
| about five hundred yards (see Map, 


No. 1529, General Plan of Excavation made at Hanai Tepeh. 








2 Strabo, xiii. p. 598. 


3 Journey through Albania; London, 1813, p. 153. 


* De Agro Trojano ; Milan, 1821, p. 49. 
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Apoilo of Demetrius ; and subsequent 


No. 1538). At Akshi Kioi the remains 


ancient authors appear to have trans- 


The Homeric site of Thymbra would | ferred it to Akshi Kioi from Hanai 


are of later date than at Hanai Tepeh. 


Tepeh. Pre-historic Thymbra covered 
a considerable surface of land, on 


appear not to be identical with the later 
town and temple of the Thymbrean 
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10 feet. 





No, 1541, Enlarged portion of Section of Hanai Tepeh from W. to E, 


1. Granaries lined with Clay. 

2. Foundations built on with No. 3. 
3. Sun-dried Bricks. 

4, Tomb of Infant. 


which are found hand-mill stones, 
stone axes, fragments of pottery, 
whorls, silex flakes, and other relics. 
The artificial mound of Hanai Te- 
peh, which gives its name to the site, 
is of remarkable interest. It forms, 
as it were, the nucleus of the old 
settlement, and stands out promi- 
nently in the plain at the end of 
a long spur of land which reaches 
back to Akshi Kioi. My first excava- 
tion in this tepeh was made in 1857, 
and the results and hypothesis founded 
thereon were published in the Jour- 
nal of the Archaeological Institute. 
Further researches were made sub- 
sequently ; latterly with the powerful 
assistance of Dr. Schliemann. The 
later and more extensive investiga- 
tions, as shown in the accompany- 
ing General Plan, No. 1539, have led 
me to relinquish the conviction of the 
identity of Hanai Tepeh with the 
common tomb of the Trojans, pub- 
lished in the above-mentioned journal. 
A trench, 12 ft. wide, which I made 
through the mound from west to east, 
gives a complete section of this arti- 
ficial hillock (No. 1540). The natural 
rock rises from the plain to a flat 
shelly limestone stratum (No. 1540, 
16), which forms a plateau on the spur. 
On this surface are the remains of the 
original settlers, extending beyond 
the mound itself (No. 1540, в). The 





5 Vol. xv. 1858. 





5. Skeleton. 
6. Stone Axes, Weights, &c. 
1. Vases. 


débris are composed in great part of 
sun-dried bricks derived from fallen 
habitations, wood-ashes, and charcoal 
(No. 1540, в 15; No. 1541, 3). Marks 
of fire on many of these bricks and the 
foundations of houses superposed seve- 
rally one on the other (No. 1540, в 14), 
indicate the repeated destruction and 
reconstruction of the buildings : these 
dwellings are unfortunately in too 
great a state of dilapidation to allow 
their form or size to be traced. The 
three or four lower courses of bricks 
were protected by an outer facing of 
stone (No. 1541, 2), a method of pre- 
serving the walls from damp and 
rain-drip still adopted in the country. 
These sun-dried bricks are of various 
dimensions: the largest and best pre- 
served, from the tombs of two infants 
No. 1540,8 13), measure— 








Length, Breadth, Depth, 

inches, inches. inches. 
16 8 4 
194 93 22 
194 133 31 


In the manufacture of the bricks, 
the yellow loam of the plain was 
mixed with chopped straw or hay, 
impressions of which binding-material 
are quite distinct. Many of these 
bricks have been burnt red or black 
by the accidental conflagration of the 
dwellings. Slime or mortar made of 
the same materials as the bricks was 
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used as cement; it served also as 
plaster for the surface of the inside 
walls, portions of which have been 
preserved. 

In remarkable agreement with the 
pre-historic cities at Hissarlik is the 
absence of doors and windows in the 
habitations. From the numerous 
indications of fires in both these 
ancient sites, it would appear that 
timber was used largely as a building 
material. This circumstance suggests 
the hypothesis of an upper story of 
wood, to which access was gained by 
means of steps or ladders : for security 
the ground-floor had no exterior com- 
munication, but was entered from 
above from the wooden story. The 
unhewn pine-log huts, now in use 
among the Yourouk tribes in this 
country, may afford a clue to the 
kind of superstructure adopted by 
the pre-historic inhabitants of His- 
sarlik and Hanai Tepeh. This kind 
of hut has a roof made of salt clay 
laid on branches of trees covered 
with reeds or seaweed. Masses of 
clay with impressions of long reeds 
are found at Hanai Tepeh, a coin- 
cidence which is worthy of remark. 
No walls of a defensive nature have 
been discovered in the lowest stratum 
(No. 1540, в). 

Fragments of pottery are very nu- 
merous, but entire vessels are rare. 
These are both hand-made (No. 1541, 





No. 1512. Massive hand-made Vase. 
(About 1 : 3 actual size.) 


7; No. 1542) and turned on the 
wheel. 
hand-polished, an effect produced by 
rubbing the vase with a hard sub- 
stance previous to its being baked. 
The luléhs or pipe bowls now made 
at Constantinople are polished in this 
manner, and at the same time.a deeper 
shade is given to the clay by this 


THYMDRA, HANAI TEPEH, 





Most of the specimens are | 
| & foot or two from the rock, nor in 
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rubbing. The prevailing colour of 
the pottery is black or dark brown, 
due to the presence of carbonaceous 
matter; red is comparatively rare. A 
few fragments show a dark-coloured 
core with a bright red surface. Many 
of the vases have horizontal perfora- 
tions for the purpose of suspension 
(Nos. 1543, 1544, 1545), a peculiarity 











No. 1543. Bowl with horizontal perforations 
for suspension, (About 1:3 actual size.) 























No. 1544. Fragments of Bowl, with horizontal hole for 
suspension, dark-brown, hand-polisued, 
(About 1:3 actual size.) 





No. 1545. Fragment of a lustrous black Bowl, with 
large horizontal tubular hole for suspension, 
(About 1: 3 actual size.) 


limited to the original settlement, as 
these have not been discovered above 


the upper part of the stratum в. 
Some of these perforated handles are 
of a bright lustrous red, striking in 
appearance, with some similitude to 
the claw of a lobster (Nos. 1546, 1547). 
Ribbed ware is common in the upper 
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part of the stratum в, but does not 
appear to have been manufactured in 
the earlier settlements. The most 
prevalent form is a large, but shallow, 





No. 1546. Handle of Vase, hori- No.1547. Horizontally 
zontally perforated, lustrous- perforated lustrous- 
red, hand-polished, red Vase-handle. 
(1:2 actual size.) (1: 2 actual size.) 


circular bowl. Vessels on tripods 
were not rare; for many fragmentary 
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No. 1548. Handle or foot of a Tripod Vase, 
black, hand-polished, (1:2 actual size.) 


feet (No. 1548) of different shapes 
have been found close above the rock. 
Fragments of vases with soot on their | 
exterior show that the use of boiling | 
or stewing in earthenware vessels 
was not unknown to the inhabitants. 
Bones of the fallow deer, the roebuck, 
and the wild boar, which furnished 
this people with food, are abundant. 
Besides the produce of the chase, grain 
of some kind must have been plentiful, | 
judging by the number of hand-mill 
stones in basalt and syenite. 
Beginning with the lowest stratum 
(в in plan No. 1540), we find at or 
near the top small granaries, some- 
times of a circular, sometimes of a 
Square shape, which have been ex- 


| 
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cavated in the soil and coated with 
clay plaster (No. 1541, 1). In one 
of these a stone axe has been dis- 
covered. 

Since no species of grain is indige- 
nous in the country, it is clear that 
the original settlers must have brought 
the cereals they cultivated along with 
them. The plain of Troy, with its 
rich and fertile soil, would naturally 
have attracted them to an agricultural 
life, and from the first we may assume 
that agriculture was an important 
occupation in the Troad. The near 
neighbourhood of the sea furnished 
the inhabitants of the district with 
other articles of food: fish, oysters, 
mussels, and cockles, entered largely 
into their diet, but varied at different 
epochs and in different localities. 
Thus Professor Virchow has observed 
that the Ostrea lamellosa alone is found 
at Hanaï Tepeh, whilst Ostrea cristata 
is confined to Hissarlik. The bones 
that have been discovered and ex- 
amined, in the lowest stratum at Hanai 
Tepeh, prove that the goat was the 
commonest of the domestic animals, 
the ox the most rare ; while the horse, 
as Professor Virchow has noticed, is 
conspicuous by its absence. From this 
negative evidence we may infer that 
the latter animal was unknown in the 
Troad in the pre-historic age, in 
striking contrast to the age of Homer, 
who mentions it so frequently. The 
dog, on the other hand, that faithful 
friend of man, has left memorials of its 
presence in its footprints on several 
sun-dried bricks, made upon them 
while the clay was still plastic. Bronze 
is the only metal met with, and that 
sparingly. In fact, the only speci- 
mens of it found in stratum B consist 
of a hairpin with a.double spiral head 
and two corroded and shapeless frag- 
ments. 

On the other hand, implements of 
bone and stone are not uncommon. 
Thus we have bone awls; a few 
polished axes made of diorite, serpen- 
tine, tale, and other stones (No. 1541, 
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6); as well as flakes, scrapers, knives, 





No. 1549. Silex Saws. 


quartz, jasper, and other hard stono. 
One or two specimens of crystal have 
also been found. The stones of which 
the implements are made have all 
come from the neighbourhood : diorite 
from the valley of the Rhodius; ser- 
pentine and talc from the Foulah 
Dagh, the Kara Dagh, and the Dum- 
brek; obsidian from the vicinity of 
Saragik, in the valley of the Rhodius, 
and of Aivajik; while flint nodules 
are plentiful in the chalk of the 
White Cliffs on the Hellespont, and 
jasper is abundant in many localities, 
more especially in the Foulah Dagh 
and between Lampsacus and the town 
of Dardanelles. : Quartz, too, ap- 
proaching to chalcedony, occurs in 
nodules in a bed of conglomerate 
metamorphosed by superposed basalt, 
at the foot of the Foulah Dagh. 

Besides these implements, two ob- 
jects of mother-of-pearl have been 
found,—one a small button with a 
hole in the centre, the other an orna- 
ment 2 inches long in the shape of 
a pedr. Spindle whorls of dark- 
coloured clay which has been baked at 
a fire are common ; but no ornamentation 
occurs on any discovered in stratum в. 
Whorls of marble and hard stone are 
rare, whereas circular potsherds with 
perforated centres used as substitutes 
for whorls are plentiful. A couple of 
reels for winding thread, made of 
dark-coloured baked clay, and similar 
to those still employed for the same 
purpose, also turned up during the 
excavations, as well as numerous 
four-sided pyramids of sun-dried clay, 
which must have served as weavers’ 
weights. These objects indicate a 
knowledge of textile manufactures on 
the part of those who used them. 

The early people of Hanai Tepeh 
were also musicians, since the upper 
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fragment of a bone flute (No. 1550) 
has been discovered. 





No. 1550. Fragment of Flute of Bone. 


Their religion may be represented 
by a small marble foot, with a minute 
perforation at the knee for suspension, ` 
which seems to have been a votive 
offering. This is not the only object 
of marble which bears witness to the 
artistic capacities of the people; 
another which is probably intended 
to represent a flower (No. 1551) has 





No. 1551, Flower (?) in Marble. 


been found, besides flattened spheres 
of marble, which may have been 
weights. з 

A remarkable feature in this stra- 
tum, 5 (No. 1540, 12; No. 1541, 5) is 
the number of skeletons found in it 
at every variety of depth. Some 
were on the rock itself, others under 
the foundations of later houses, and 
in what seem to have been the floors 
of inhabited dwellings. "These inter- 
ments are peculiar to the stratum we 
are now considering, since as will be 
shown further on, none were. made 
during the subsequent period repre- 
sented by the superposed débris. The 
intermenis on the east side of the 
mound (No. 1541, 12) were discovered 
during the excavations of 1857; the 
rest were found last winter (1879). 
‘The bodies were buried with the faces 
downwards, the heads towards the 
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west, and the knees doubled up. The 
head of one was found resting on a 
hand-mill stone (No. 1552). Gene- 





No. 1552. Skeleton, with Skull resting on hand-mill 
stone, 
rally speaking, they seem to have 
been interred in the loose earth; at 
all events, no special graves or tombs 


No. 1553. 
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Nos. 1553, 1554. 


of asbestos was found mixed with 
them. This was unfortunately too 
fragile to be removed, but its appear- 
ance when first discovered plainly 
showed that it must have consisted 
of some woven texture. The interior 
of the tomb was 18 inches long by 
9 broad and 8 high. "The body of the 
other infant was that of a young child 
(No. 1555), which was laid on the 
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No, 1555. Tomb of Child, made of sun-burnt bricks, 
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right side, with the knees bent up, 
the right arm extended, the left 
crossed over the body, and the head 
resting upon the breast. It had 
apparently sunk down from its 
original position. The right side of 
the tomb in which it was placed was 
made of stone instead of brick, and its 
head was turned towards the east. 
The interior of the grave measured 
16 inches in length, 9 in breadth, and 
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were prepared to receive them. An 
exception, however, must be made in 
the case of two infants, whose bones 
were found in small tombs made of 
sun-dried bricks. The skeleton of one 
of these was that of a newly-born 
babe ; it was extended on the back, 
and the tomb in which it was laid 
was free from earth (No. 1541, 4, 
Nos. 1553, 1554). Curiously enough, 
though the bones show no signs 
of having been burnt, a quantity 
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Tomb of Infant, made of sun-burnt bricks. 


9 in height. No asbestos was found 
with this skeleton, nor indeed with 
any of the others, the body of the 
newly-born babe alone excepted. As 
may be seen from the plan, the inter- 
ments are on the west, rather than on 
the east, side of the tumulus. 
According to Professor Virchow, the 


| race t» whom the skeletons belonged 


was brachycephalic; and the shin- 
bones have the remarkable peculiarity 
of being angular,—a peculiarity now 
confined to the Malay race. He is at 
present engaged in writing a descrip- 
tion of them. 

No defensive walls were brought to 
light in the lower part of stratum 5 
(No. 1540). 

On the other hand, the surface of 
the stratum had been levelled on the 
western side to a depth of about 3 ft., 
for the sake of a massive wall of de- 
fence, which must have been erected 
after the accumulation of the soil, and 
the eastern foundations of which were 
laid on the rock i'self. The wall was 
supported by a number of buttresses. 
Its average breadth is from 8 to 10 feet 
(5, No. 1540, 10), and its greatest pre- 
sent height is5 feet. Its southern side 
has disappeared. Тһе largest stone 
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found in the wall is 7 feet long by 2 
in breadth, and 24 in height. All the 
stones composing it are rough and un- 
hewn, and are bound together with 
clay cement. They consist partly of 
miocene shelly limestone found on the 
spot, partly of crystalline limestone 
and basalt from the bed of the Thym- 
brius. 

Besides this inner defensive wall 
(No. 1540, 10), there was also an outer 
wall (No. 1540, 11), which sometimes 
stands detached, with a breadth of two 
and a half feet, while at other times it 
is a mere external facing to a rude 
heap of loose stones. On the east side 
this wall is of bricks made from the sur- 
face soil, and the part laid bare by the 
excavations was well preserved, so far 
asits form was concerned, though the 
bricks composing it were disintegrated. 
Outside the wall, as well as between 
it and the inner wall, was a quantity 
of marly red clay (No. 1540, 17); no 
trace of which, it must be observed, 
was found on the inner side of the 
inner wall. The origin of this red 
miocene clay was at first proble- 
matical; but a clue was eventually 
given by the discovery of a brick 
made of it, built into one of the walls 
of the habitation near the gateway. 
The form of this brick was very dis- 
tinct, though, owing to the absence 
of straw or any similar binding mate- 
rial, the clay was disintegrated. It 
showed clearly that the marly clay, 
of which such quantities were found, 
had come from decomposed bricks. 
These must once have formed the 
upper part of the massive wall of 
defence, the stones which now alone 
mark its course having served as 
a foundation. As the brickwork 
crumbled away it fell to the foot of 
the wall, and there formed the accu- 
mulation seen in No. 1540,17. Wood- 
ashes were occasionally found inter- 
mixed with it, but otherwise there 
were no marks whatsoever of fire. 

The entrance to the fortress to 
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eastern side, and was formed by a 
narrow passage, 3 feet wide, between 
two long projecting buttresses. It 
must have been built upon the tumulus 
after the accumulation of soil repre- 
sented by the stratum. Little addi- 
tional soil was aceumulated within the 
fortress itself, and the unbroken line 
of the latter proves incontestably 
that the interments previously men- 
tioned must have been made before 
its construction. One skeleton, in- 
deed (No. 1540, 12), was actually 
found under the massive inner wall 
itself (No. 1540, 10). The inner wall, 
it may be added, shows in some parts 
a facing of yellow loam brick on 
the inside, from 2 to 3 feet in height, 
and the remains of these bricks con- 
stitute in great measure the débris 
within the fortress, which form what 
we will call stratum c. 

The fragments of pottery discovered 
in stratum B are but few. Iu the 
lower part the handle of a vase, made 
in the shape of a cow or ox (Nos. 
1556-1559), was found, while a small 
hand-made vase with horizontally per- 
forated excrescences (No. 1560) was 
met with close to the wall, and frag- 
ments of lustrous-black ribbed vases 
were turned up, similar to those found 
in the stratum c (Nos. 1561, 1562). 

It is to this stratum that we must 
now turn. Here we find ourselves 
in presence of a sacred enclosure, 
within which altars once stood, dedi- 
cated in all probability to that Thym- 
brean Apollo, whose temple, according 
to the indications of Strabo, must have 
stood upon this very spot. On the west 
side are the remains of a wall two and 
a half feet in diameter, built on the 
débris of the old fortress, and probably 
once faced with brick (No. 1540, 7). 
On the east side, the massive inner wall 
of the old fortress was converted to the 
use of the new edifice. On the south- 
east was a long piece of building, and 
here too was the entrance, consisting of 
a narrow passage. ‘The massive wall 


which these walls belonged lay on the | on the east side shows traces of having 
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Nos. 1556--1558. 


been burnt, from which we may infer 
that the fortress had been successfully 
Stormed and taken by an attacking 





No. 1560. Small hand-made 
Vase with perforated excrescences. 
(About 1: 2 actual size.) 





No. 1559. Vase- 
handle of lustrous 
black Terra-cotta. 
(About 1:3 actual size.) 





a YG 
No. 1561. Handleofa Мо. 1562. Fragment ofa 
ribbed Vase. lustrous-black ribbed Vase. 


(About 1:3 actual size ) (About 1 : 3 actual size.) 


force. 'The ground within what we 
may term the sacred enclosure has all 
been artificially levelled, and a floor 
formed by a coating of yellow loam 
plaster from half an inch to one inch 
thick (No. 1540, 8). Above this floor 
lies a thin unbroken line of charcoal, 
testifying to the sacrificial fires that 
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No. 1557. 


Vase-handle in dark-coloured Clay. (About 1:2 actual size.) 


once burnt within the enclosure, the 
whole of which would thus have been 
consecrated to religious uses. Nu- 
merous altar-floors of brick occur at 
various levels (No. 1540, 5), stone 
taking the place of brickat the northern 
angle (No. 1540, 4). Their succession 
is indicated in the section No. 1563, 


£0 Feet 





No. 1553. Section of brick-floor Altars. 


where a line drawn from B to A 
shows the limits within which they 
were found. The fact that they 
were thus superposed one upon the 
other points pretty plainly to the long 
period of time during which the en- 
closure was employed for sacrificial 
purposes and the floor gradually 
covered by successive deposits of 
ashes. The brick altar-floors are cir- 
cular in form, from 15 to 20 feet in 
diameter, each being composed of a 
single course of sun-dried brick, 

bedded in clay cement (No. 1564). 





fT OH ey, 
No. 1564. Enlarged portion of Sect:on of brick-fluor 
Altar. 


Cement and brick have alike been re- 
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duced by the action of бге to one homo- 
geneous consistency and colour. The 
altar-floors of stone are made of 
pebbles of basalt from the river-bed, 
which have been burnt red. Besides 
these altar-floors, two altars of stone 
have been discovered (No. 1540, 6), the 
stones of which they are ‘built being 
crystalline limestone, calcined by the 
great and long-continued heat to 
which they have been exposed. The 
altars and altar-floors alike stand in a 
thick bed of wood-ashes, derived from 
the sacrificial fires which formerly 
burnt upon them. This bed forms 
the accumulation marked in the plan 
(No. 1540) as stratum c, which has a 
depth of from 5 to 8 feet. The ashes 
are partially vitrified, and there is no 
trace of charcoal among them. The 
moisture from the surface has been 
unable to penetrate through them, so 
that the whole mass was light, and 
caused much annoyance in working 
in consequence of the dust. 

A few calcined fragments of bone 
and shell have been found in this bed, 
the forms of which are preserved, 
though the bones have been converted 
into vivianite, But these fragments are 
few and scattered. As shown by mein 
the Journal of the Archaeological Institute 
for 1858, the opinion that the accumu- 
lation is of an ossiferous character is 
entirely contrary to the fact. A close 
examination proves that its origin was 
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a vegetable one, and that the bones 
and shells found their way into it 
only, as it were, accidentally. Conse- 
quently, the hypothesis that we have 
here the common tomb of the Trojans 
must be rejected. 

Fragments of ribbed pottery were 
found in the stratum, similar, as has 
already been stated, to those found 
in the upper part of stratum в, but 
all burnt red or yellow, and vitrified. 

At certain points on the north-east 
side, stratum с covers and extends be- 
yond the massive wall (No. 1540, 10), 
from which we may conclude that the 
enclosure continued to be used for 
sacrificial purposes after the soil 
within it had grown to such an ex- 
tent as to cover the upper surface of 
the old fortress wall. In the trench 
driven along the eastern wall, as given 
in section No. 1565, is a remarkable 
diagonal fissuring of the wood-ashes 
under the basement of one of the 
altars, which may possibly be due to 
lateral pressure. 

A fragment of sun-dried brick from 
one of the altar-floors has four curious 
marks upon it, evidently imprinted 
by the hoofs of some animal, probably 
a kid, while the white clay was still 
plastic (No. 1566). 

Near the gateway the old massive 
wall has been partly destroyed, and a 
low wall has been built upon it, in the 
form of a curve, and crossing both the 
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No. 1565. Section showing Diagonal Fissuring of Wood-ashes under brick-floor Altar. 
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buttresses which flanked the entrance 
as well as the entrance itself. At the 
same time, a second inner wall, built 
partly on the foundations of the 
massive wall, curves inward, enclosing 





sun-dried brick, 
a space in the shape of a tongue about 
15 feet in diameter. The entrance to 
the sacred enclosure was formed by a 
narrow passage between the extremity 
of this tongue and the massive wall. A 
quantity of burnt bricks was found 
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here, as well as outside the low curved 
wall and also within it. 

A section of a portion of the mound 
from south to north, given in the cut 
No. 1567, will illustrate the statements 
just made, and render them easier to 
understand. We have first of all the 
natural rock (No. 1567, 1); then comes 
astratum of sundried bricks (No. 1567, 
2), 1 foot in thickness. The uniformly 
bright red colour of these shows that 
they have been subjected to a strong 
heat. Next (No. 1567, 3) follows a 
stratum of clay, representing the de- 
composed sun-dried bricks which have 
fallen from the walls, of which only 
the lower part has been preserved. 


' The thickness of the portion of the 











No, 1567. 

1, Natural Rock. 

2. Stratum of Bricks burnt bright rcd. 

3. Stratum of sun-dried Bricks. 

4. Stratum of Wood-ashes and Charcoal, 
stratum on the left of the section is 
from one and a half to two feet. 
Some of the bricks whose forms may 
be traced in it rested on low foun- 
dations of stone. The inner side of 
the walls, as well as the floors, were 
covered with a plaster of clay and 
chopped straw, the surface of which 
has been burnt red. Some of the 
fallen bricks likewise show the marks 
of fire. In fact, it is plain that 
the building to which they belong 
must have perished in the flames. On 
the floor was a layer of wood-ashes, in 
which a number of pyramidal weavers’ 
weights of different sizes were found, 
as well as some whorls without orna- 
mentation and a minute hand-made 
vessel with horizontally perforated ex- 
crescences, similar to No. 1560. Among 








Section of Portion of Hanai l'epeh from S. to N. 

5. Layer of Wood-ashes. 

6. Sun-dried Bricks and Stones. 

7. General Layer of Wood-ashes in connection with C. 
8. Surface stratum A. оп Plan No. 1540, 


the potsherds were some ribbed frag- 
ments similar to Nos. 1561, 1562. 

No. 1567, 4, represents a layer of 
wood-ashes and charcoal, in which 
we may see evidence of a third con- 
flagration. A building composed of 
bricks similar to those found below 
must once have existed here. Resting 
on the ashes were large jars or pithoi, 
which had the appearance of having 
been placed in a row along the walls, 
together with smaller vessels. The 
majority of the vessels are ribbed, some 
are dark, while others are of a bril- 
liant red colour. 'They have all been 
turned on the wheel. The peculiarity 
of the pithoi is that they have no 
handles properly so called, a triangular 
hole below the lip having served as a 
substitute. Other large jars with 
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ordinary handles and fragments of 
ribbed cups were also found. This 
stratum is from one and a half to two 
feet thick. 

We now come to a layer of wood- 
ashes (No. 1567, 5), which are tho- 
roughly burnt, the layer being 1 foot 
in thickness. . After this is a stratum 
of sun-dried bricks and stones (No. 


1567, 6), 9 inches thick, which con- | 


tained a few fragments of dark ribbed 
pottery. Then follows (No. 1567, 7) 
what we have marked as stratum c 
in the general plan No. 1540, consist- 
ing of wood-ashes, which rises above 
and beyond the sacred enclosure. The 
position of this stratum, together with 
the black line of charred wood (No. 
1540, 8), proves that the enclosure was 
originally built before the huge accu- 
mulation of ashes which forms the 
stratum. Above it is the surface 
stratum (No. 1567, 8), marked A in 
the general plan No. 1540. 

This stratum carries us into the 
historie period. We first find sun- 
dried bricks scattered over the sur- 
face of the layer of wood-ashes (c), 
in No. 1540, proving that a time came 
when the altar-fires were discon- 
tinued, the temple in which they 
had burned being desecrated, and 
dwelling- houses erected upon its 
site. These houses seem to have had 
neither doors nor windows, or rather 
these necessary openings were at 
such a height from the ground that 
all trace of them has disappeared. 
A brick wall on the western side, be- 
tween the massive wall of the old 
fortress and the inner wall (No. 1540, 
7), shows that they were constructed in 
the same fashion as the earlier brick 
buildings beneath. The bricks, as 
will be seen from the following table, 
were of various sizes :— 

10inchesx 83x83. 
11} „ X хо 


10 , Xx Зо 
11 , x10 x24. 
71 , хї хош 
18} , x12L1x2$. 
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It may be noted that one of the 
bricks has upon it the print of the 
toes of a child's foot. 

Among the pottery found in this 
upperstratum may be mentioned the 
fragment of a specimen of the old 
dark-coloured ribbed pottery, in the 
shape of the handle, neck, and broken 
spout of a vase, the spout being 
adorned with two eyes, in order to 
avert the evil eye (No. 1568). Frag- 






































No. 1568, ' Upper portion of ribbed Vase, with eyes on 
Spout. 

ments were also found both of archaic 
and of later Greek painted pottery, as 
well as sepulchral pithoi and cists of the 
Hellenic period. In fact, a time came 
when the ancient tumulus of Hanai 
Tepeh formed a portion of the necro- 
polis of the historical town of Thym- 
bra, now represented by Akshi Kioi, 
and groups of tombs are met with all 
the way to it from the latter spot. 
Byzantine tombs, too, occur near the 
surface of the tumulus, some of which 
contain several bodies, along with 
vases, beads, and bronze ornaments. 
These tombs are built of stones, with 
stone covers, and are ornamented with 
engraved crosses. Turkish and other 
undetermined interments have also 
been found. 

A large number of Greek amphorae 
have been dug up in the surface soil. 
Tt is possible that they may have 
been used for the libations, and they 
may indicate that traditions of sanctity 
still lingered around the spot. Indeed 
it was still known in the days of 
Strabo that the place had been the site 
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of the legendary temple of the Thym- 
brean Apollo. A considerable number 
of circular terra-cotta discs with raised 
centreand two perforations, which may 
have been employed as seals, were 
discovered together with the amphorae 
(No. 1569). Several of these discs 





No, 1569. Object of Terra-cotta with two perforations. 
(1:10 actual size.) 

have impressed stamps upon them; 
one represents the double-headed axe 
and bunch of grapes which was the 
emblem of Tenedos. Many, no doubt, 
served as seals to the amphorae to 
which they were attached; and. seals 
of exactly the same form, though 
without perforations, are still used to 
the present day in Lemnos. Here 
they are employed for medicinal pur- 
poses, and are polished by rubbing 
after being impressed with the seal of 
the governor of Lemnos. 

The skulls found in the Greek and 
Byzantine tombs are dolichocephalic, 
like those found in stratum B (No. 
1540, 12.). Wemay shortly expect a 
published aecount of Professor Vir- 
chow's examination of them. 

As has been already stated, the 
historical Thymbra stood at some little 
distance from Hanai Tepeh, and occu- 
pied the site of the present Thymbra 
farm, the predecessor of which was 
the Turkish village of Akshi Kioi, 
depopulated by plague several years 
ago. Thymbra was a walled town, 
and the rock on which it was built 
shows traces of having been cut into in 
various places in order to receive hewn 
stones. No pre-historic remains have 
been found on itssite. Its necropolis, 
however, which extended as far as 
Hanai Tepeh, has yielded archaic as 
well as later Greek pottery. Among 
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the subjects painted upon it may be 
mentioned the Return of Ulysses, 
Briseis in the tent of Achilles,Clytaem- 
nestra, the Adventures of Dionysus, 
and the like. Besides the pottery, 
glass vases with bands and waves of 
different colours have been exhumed, 
ав well as sepulchral inscriptions, 
pithoi, and cists. Certain marble 
blocks on the highest portion of the 
site of Thymbra probably mark the 
position of the historical temple of 
Apollo 'Thymbraeus, as opposed to that 
famous one of legend and myth which 
stood on Hanai Tepeh, and was be- 
lieved to have been the scene of the 
death of Achilles. A mutilated in- 
Scription discovered there, and pub- 
lished in Le Bas ( Voyage archéologique, 
v. No. 1743 d), contains an inventory 
of the temple treasur 


SECTION OF THE TROJAN PLAIN IN THE 
VALLEY OF THE THYMBRIUS. 


The accompanying sketch No. 1570 
shows a natural section of the left bank 
of the river Thymbrius (4) (Kemar 
Su), about 250 feet from the base of 
Hanai Tepeh. Fragments of pottery 
(2), similar to those to be seen on the 
site of pre-historic Thymbra (Hanai 
Tepeh), are found on the miocene rock 
(3), upon which there are from 4 to 
6 feet of alluvial soil (1). The depth 
of this soil is relative to the irregular 
configuration of the rock which formed 
the actual surface in those pre-historie 
times. Some other fragments of pot- 
tery were discovered in sinking a 
well in the alluvium, some 600 
yards to the east of this locality, 
and about 20 from the bed of the 
river, at a depth, from the surface, 
of 6 to 7 fect. If the arbitrary 
age of 3000 years be given to this 
pottery, the rate of increase of allu- 





No. 1570, Section of the Trojan Plain, Valley of the Thymbrius. 
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vium on the plain would average a 
foot in 500 years. Too much stress, 
however, cannot be laid on a 
uniform rate of deposit as proved by 
ocular evidence. For instance, a flood 
covers a large tract on the plain with 
sand and gravel a foot deep, destroying 
the land for cultivation; some suc- 
ceeding flood removes the whole of 
the detritus, lays bare the former sur- 
face, and perhaps adds a thin stratum 
of fertile sediment, re-adapting the 
land to agricultural purposes. The 
general effect of the floods in the 
plain of Troy is to elevate the beds 
and banks of the rivers: the coarser 
the matter held in mechanical suspen- 
sion, the nearer it is deposited to the 
river; thus the Scamander, in the 
upper part of the plain, has formed 
two sloping levels from its banks to 
the hills on either side. The clear 
streams from the Bounarbashi and 
Duden springs, with their uniform 
flow and no tributary torrent to swell 
their volume or to bring down detritus, 
have thus had their courses directed 
along the base of the hills on either 
lower level of the plain. 


Note. 

From the above description given 
by my friend Mr. Frank Calvert 
of his exploration of Hanai Tepeh, in 
which I assisted him in 1878 and 
1879, it will be seen that all the 
peoples which succeeded each other 
оп that hill interred their dead, and 
did not use cremation, which was in 
general use in all the five pre-historic 
cities of Hissarlik. The pottery, too, 
is widely different, for at Hanai Tepeh 
all the vases (see the engravings 
No. 1546, 1547, 1560) have horizontal 
perforations for suspension with a 
string, while at Hissarlik all the per- 
forations for suspension are vertical. 
There is certainly some analogy be- 
tween the bowls found in the lowest 
stratum at Hanai Tepeh and the 








bowls found in the first and lowest 
city at Hissarlik, because they have 
in common long horizontal tubes for 
suspension. But again, as will be seen 
by comparing the Hanai fragments re- 
presented in the engravings No. 1543, 
1544, and 1545, with similar ones from 
Hissarlik represented on p. 218, Nos. 
39—42, the tubular holes are altogether 
different in shape and position. Be- 
sides, although tripods occur at Hanai 
Tepeh, as at Hissarlik, the vase-feet 
are altogether different in form, and 
among the thousands of vase-feet at 
Hissarlik there is not one which resem- 
bles the vase-foot from Hanai Tepeh re- 
presented under No. 1548. The same 
may be said of the vase-handles, which 
never occur at Hissarlik of the shape 
of those found at Hanai Tepeh and 
represented under Nos. 1546, 1547, 

556 to 1559, and 1561. Conspicuous 
among the terra-cottas in the second 
stratum at Hanai Тереһ 15 a dull 
blackish or grey hand-made pottery, 
which—as, for instance, the vase- 
fragment 1568—has in colour and 
fabric a great resemblance to the 
ancient Lydian pottery found at His- 
sarlik, immediately below the stratum 
of débris of the Ilium of the Aeolie 
colony. І may also lay stress on the 
fact that, among this pottery from the 
second Hanai Tepeh stratum vase- 
handles occur with a cow or ox head, 
which likewise occurs on vase-handles 
in the Lydian city at Hissarlik, but 
never in any one of the five pre-his- 
torie cities of Hissarlik. 

From all this we may conclude with 
the greatest certainty, that, although 
Hanai Tepeh is only an hour's walk 
distant from" Hissarlik, yet all the 
peoples which succeeded each other 
on that peculiar spot were altogether 
different from the pre-historic inhabit- 
ants on Hissarlik, except a Lydian 
colony, whose existence we infer from 


the pottery. 
Henry SCHLIEMANN. 
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MEDICAL PRACTICE IN THE TROAD IN 1879. 


By PnorEssoR Коро VIRCHOW. 


Waen last spring I accepted Dr. 
Schliemann's invitation to assist him 
in his excavations in the Troad, I 
was prompted to do so in no small 
degree by the hope that, in turning 
my back on the soil of Europe, I 
should also for some time turn it upon 
the whole mass of occupations which 
threatened to crush me. I did not 
suspect that the very occupation 
from which I had gradually with- 
drawn at home, the practice of medi- 
cine, would fall to my lot there in 
burdensome abundance. But scarcely 
had I been one day at Ilium, or, to 
speak less dogmatically, at Hissarlik, 
when some sick labourers were brought 
to me from among the large numbers 
employed by Dr. Schliemann, and this 
sufficed to spread over the whole of 


the Northern Troad the report that a | 


newly-arrived Effendi was a great 
physician. The labourers, numbering 
from 120 to 150, who came every morn- 
ing to the excavations from all parts 
of the neighbourhood, as well as the 
numerous persons who brought victuals 
and other necessaries, took care, in a 
country where foreigners are in them- 
selves a very unusual sight, to excite 
a general curiosity. 

I am at a loss to say whether there 
is a real physician in the "Troad. 
Though I travelled through the coun- 
try from the Hellespont to the Gulf 
of Adramyttium, yet I nowhere met 
with such a man. Even professional 
quacks did not come across me. Only 
the Greek priests practise a little 
medical manipulation here and there ; 





especially are they highly dangerous 
phlebotomists. Dr. Schliemann! has 
rightly denounced this practice, and 
has mentioned the terrific example of 
such a priest, who had bled a girl, 
seventeen years old, seven times in 
one month. 

An apothecary's shop is as unknown 
in the Trojan land as a physician. We 
were obliged to send for our medicines 
to the Dardanelles, a distance of six 
or eight hours, when we needed to 
renew. our stock; and when, on my 
journey to the west coast, I came to 
the village of Ghiekli, and for want 
of appropriate medicines wrote a pre- 
scription for a sick woman, her hus- 
band told me, in answer to my ques- 
tion whether he could get it made 
up, that he would go on purpose 
for it to the island of Tenedos. But 
that was a real voyage. Strange 
to say, the people appeared not even 
to know domestic. remedies. Camo- 
mile grows in many places in such 
great abundance, that the whole air 
smells of it, like the kitchen of a 
Western hospital, but nevertheless I 
had some trouble to make the plant 
known to the people and to introduce 
its use. Juniper grows on all the 
mountain slopes, but nobody had ever 
made use of its berries. Happily we 
had an abundance of medicines. Dr. 
Schliemann had in former years been 
obliged to treat diseases in the Troad, 
and his medicine box was abundantly 
supplied. My friend Liebreich had 





1 Troy and its Remains ; London, 1875, p. 141. 
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provided for me a complete travel- 
ling apothecary’s store; and though 
I had taken it with me somewhat 
reluctantly, it rendered good service. 
Happily I had little need to make 
use of it for myself. Of the vase- 
line I must make a particular ac- 
knowledgment. Not only against the 
effects of sun-burning on the skin, 
but also in various other excoriations, 
especially from riding, it proved to be 
highly beneficial. 

My practice consisted at first solely 
in receiving out-door patients. Desides 
our labourers and the other persons 
engaged on the excavations, people 
came seeking help from all the neigh- 
bourhood for a distance of from two 
to three hours. They came some on 
foot, some on horseback, others on 
donkeys. With the exception of small 
carts, which have wooden discs in- 
stead of wheels, there are still to the 
present day in the Troad neither 
vehicles nor real practicable roads. 
Even the women, therefore, ride when 
they have to go any long distance. 
Once only a sick person, a poor con- 


sumptive girl, in the last stage of | 


exhaustion, was brought to me in a 
large basket hung on a horse, and, as 
usual, balanced by a second basket on 
the other side of the animal. 

In the early morning a whole troop 
of persons seeking help, men, women, 
and children, gathered before our 
wooden barracks. They squatted in 
a long row in the shade of the 
kitchen building which was opposite 
to our barracks, and waited patiently 
till their turn came. Towards the 
end of my stay, when my reputation 
had extended, a second troop came 
about noon, for the most part from 
more distant localities. 

But to this was gradually added 
a practice in the patients’ houses. 
This was particularly the case in the 
nearest Greek village, Kalifatli, situ- 
ated in the plain, which we had to 
pass in most of our excursions, espe- 
cially in our rides to the Heroic tombs 
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on the west coast. Sometimes on our 
return late in the evening, people 
waited for us, and I cannot sufficiently 
praise the kind patience of my friend 
Schliemann, who, in spite of the press- 
ing urgency of his affairs, and often 
in spite of his extreme fatigue, never 
for a moment grew impatient of 
acting the onerous part of inter- 
preter, and explaining my prescrip- 
tions in a cireumstantial and popular 
way with the greatest care and atten- 
tion. Wherever we came, sick people 
gathered around us, their attention 
having probably been aroused by the 
communications of our workmen; 
and even on our journey through the 
mountains of Ida, the first act in the 
morning was usually to inspect those 
who sought help in the open mar- 
ket. Then followed, not seldom, the 
request to visit more serious cases at 
home. 

For the most part my patients were 


Greeks, and their homes were princi- 


pally in the Greek towns and villages ; 
especially (besides Kalifatli) Ren Kioi 
on the Hellespont, Yeni Kioi and Yeni 
Shehr on the Aegean Sea. Turks, 
however, were not wanting. The 
Turkish official who had been sent by 
the Ministry to Hissarlik to watch 
the works, as well as the ten zaptiehs 
(gensdarmes) whom Dr. Schliemann 
always kept as an escort and safeguard, 
furnished from the first a certain 
contingent. The Turkish villages, 
especially Chiblak and Koum Kaleh, 
contributed their patients, and even 
Turkish women were brought to me. 
Besides these came Gipsies (Гїфто!), 
who live in the country in large 
numbers, partly as nomads, partly as 
resident craftsmen, especially smiths. 
Our labourers were also composed of 
many nations; among them were 
Bulgarians, Armenians, and even 
Persians. It is easy to conceive 
what a trouble and what a loss of 
time it was, in this mixture of 
nationalities and languages, to carry 
on the examination of the sick and 
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the éxplanation of the prescriptions, | influence of the priests, who are neither 


which had often to be done by two 
or more interpreters. Sometimes we 
almost despaired of making ourselves 
understood, for even the modern Greek 
patois of the men does not know many 
expressions which are current in the 
more civilized language of Athens. 
Thus, for instance, we did not suc- 
ceed in ascertaining whether in this 
provincial dialect there exists a pre- 
cise expression for diarrhoea. 

On the whole, I was surprised to 
find a strong and healthy-looking 
population. Even the appearance of 
the women exhibited a favourable con- 
trast with what I had seen, though 
only in the streets, at Constantinople 
and Seutari. Whilst in these large 
cities the faces of the women, so far 
as they were at all visible, exhibited 
a fearful paleness, nay a very strik- 
ingly bloated and anaemic appearance, 
I found the women of the Troad, 
even those from the very regions of 
fever, if not fresh-looking, at least 
less pale and of a purer complexion 
than the greater part of the female 
population of ourlarge cities. Among 
the men there are a great number of 
very strong and well-built forms, and 
in their bronzed faces rosy cheeks are 
not wanting. 

And yet it was a particularly criti- 
cal time. The forty days’ fast of Lent 
was approaching its end, and the 
whole Greek population was in a 
state of exhaustion, which could be 
very precisely measured by the daily 
decrease of the work done. When 
the first sick woman I spoke to, a 
person worn out by long fever, asked 
me what she should eat, and I pre- 
scribed to her a generous diet, I was 
not a little astonished to hear that 
Lent excludes altogether not only the 
eating of meat but even of eges and 
fish, and that there is no dispensa- 
tion for the sick or even for children. 
For forty consecutive days Lent is 
observed with the greatest austerity 
by the entire population! Such is the 





educated nor removed from the com- 
mon pursuits of the people. Nay, I 
saw one of these gentlemen who kept 
a frequented inn, and who on Sunday 
was to be seen sitting in the middle of 
the bar-room smoking his nargileh. 

In addition to Lent, with the atro- 
phy it produces, comes a second mis- 
chievous influence, the malaria. The 
Trojan Plain is a notorious region of 
fever, nor can any one be astonished at 
this. Large swamps and marshes ex- 
tend in all directions, Several rivers 
and rivulets disappear in them and 
fill the subsoil with their water. 
Shortly before my arrival, the Sca- 
mander had overflowed its banks and 
had inundated the plain far and wide. 
In the first week of April the whole 
land on its west side was still coated 
with thick silt and mud; all the 
roads were covered up, and stagnant 
water still stood in many places. 
Then the evaporation commenced, and 
in the evening a stinking fog lay over 
the plain. The various arms of the 
Kalifatli Asmak began soon afterwards 
to change from flowing watercourses 
into chains of stagnant pools and 
tanks. In short, all the conditions 
were supplied for the formation of 
malaria, for at the same time the tem- 
perature of the air increased rapidly, 
and at noon we had not seldom in 
the shade 20°, 22°, and even higher 
degrees centigrade (68°, 71:6? F., and 
upwards). 

Nevertheless I did not see a single 
case of malignant fever proper. Ac- 
cording to what the people say, it is 
only June and July that bring this 
increase of the malarious action. We 
remained exempt, though we did not 
follow for a single day the well- 
known rule, not to stay in the open 
air after sunset. How often did 
we ride by starlight or moonlight 
over the stinking plain! Sometimes 
after such rides, which were usually. 
very long and fatiguing, I felt on the 
following morning a slight fulness in- 
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the head, so that for precaution’s sake 
I took some quinine, but no trace of 
fever was observable. Among the 
population, intermittent fever, for the 
most part tertian, was the prevail- 
ing disease, but generally in lighter 
forms, though frequently the new 
attacks were developed on the basis 
of an old malarious condition, or as 
gradations of a chronic state of fever 
which had existed for five, six, or 
nine months. Tumours of the spleen 
are common among the people, and 
the term “spleen” (отАзји) is gene- 
rally employed to express the disease. 
Many apparently similar diseases of 
course fall under the same term. Thus, 
for instance, one day a little boy was 
brought to me with a large echino- 
coccus, and my assurances that it was 
no “spleen” were hardly believed. 
A man whom I consoled with the assu- 
rance that his wife had no “spleen,” 
but that she would present him with 
a child in a few months, was quite 
panic-stricken, for they had been 
married for seven years. without 
having any chiidren. I had to refer 
him to the example of the old patri- 
arch Jacob. Another, who believed 
himself to be sick of the spleen, had 
a most developed purpura ( morbus 
maculosus Werlhofii); his disease was 
promptly cured by the administra- 
tion of sulphuric acid, though at first 
he was very reluctant to take it. 
In other cases extraordinarily large 
spleens occurred. What was most 
striking, nay, really new to me, were 
the splenic tumours of the young 
children. In Kalifatli, which of all 
the "Trojan localities has the most 
unfavourable situation in the midst 
of a swampy region, I saw a child of 
two years, and another of ten months, 
who had very large and hard splenie 
tumours; in the case of the latter 
child, the spleen filled almost the 
whole anterior part of the abdomen. 
This was the more remarkable, as 
with adults large splenie tumours 
were rare; and in the lighter and 
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more recent cases they were generally 
hardly perceptible. 

Another circumstance also struck 
me. Shortly before, I had visited 
the hospitals in Bucharest, and had 
seen there a larger number of fever- 
stricken patients. Dr. Glück had 
pointed out to me several cases in 
which ascites with chronic hepatitis 
(cirrhosis) had been engendered as 
a consequent disease, and he assured 
me that this is a frequent occurrence 
in the fever districts of Roumania. 
In the Troad I did not see a single 
case of the kind. Nor did even 
anasarca frequently occur. 

At all events, we should have ex- 
pected that malaria must exercise a 
great influence on the aspect of the 
people. If this is by no means gene- 
rally the case, the reason is not that 
the number of fever districts is small. 
It is true that almost all the villages 
are built on heights, on purpose to 
avoid the fever. In the plain proper 
there are in all only three small 
settlements: the small town of Koum 
Kaleh at the mouth of the Scamander, 
and the two villages of Koum Kioi 
and Kalifatl. But even the villages 
situated on heights, and in fact al- 
ways on heights of tertiary or vol- 
сапіс rock, are not free from fever. 
Manifestly the malaria is brought to 
them by the winds. The fact that 
the inhabitants have nevertheless a 
decidedly healthy look, I am inclined 
to ascribe to their passing the greater 
part of their life in the open air. 
Many of them wander about with 
their herds and seldom come home. 
Almost all carry on agriculture over 
large tracts, and the women also take 
part in the work in the open field. 

This manner of living of course 
exposes them to other diseases, espe- 
cially to colds, and these were the 
order of the day just at the time when 
I was in the Troad,—during the 
whole month of April. Though the 
days were for the most part warm, 
and sometimes even hot, yet the 
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temperature frequently fell in the 
night to 10? C., and lower; a quick 
change taking place at sunset. At 
the same time a strong wind gene- 
rally prevailed, and in particular a 
cool sea-breeze. Under such circum- 
stances, catarrhs and pneumonia were 
not to be wondered at. The severest 
pneumonia I saw was in the case of a 
man who had passed the nights with- 
out shelter in the field. None of these 
cases, however, terminated fatally. 
Nevertheless it is not improbable that 
at least some of the cases of con- 
sumption, of which very severe ex- 
amples were brought to me, are to 
be attributed to the same cause. I 
have not been able to authenticate 
an immunity from consumption. 

It deserves particular mention that 
I met with no trace of acute exan- 
themata, unless erysipelas should be 
counted amongst them. I saw neither 
small-pox, nor scarlet fever, nor 
measles. It may be that the slight 
intercourse with the outer world con- 
tributes to prevent these contagions. 
It is still, however, remarkable that 
such free spots are found on a conti- 
nent. Of erysipelas I saw some very 
severe cases, the most severe being 
that of an elderly man, who had at 
the same time erysipelas of the face 
and a large roseolar swelling of both 
hands and fore-arms, with high fever. 
He also recovered. 

Other contagious diseases, apart 
from skin affections, were also rare. 
Of lues I met with a single case (ter- 
tiary) in a foreign labourer. Scabies 
I saw sometimes; tinea (porrigo) also 
among children, but in slight forms. 

A very large number of sick per- 
sons sought relief from chronic dis- 
eases, which had already subsided, 
but had been cured imperfectly, es- 
pecially chronic diseases of the eye 
and ear. І extirpated an aural poly- 
pus; but for the rest I could do 
but little except that, particularly 
for the eye-diseases, I put myself in 
communication with Dr. Mihlig, the 
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physician of the excellent German 
hospital in Constantinople, asking 
him to admit them. Of surgical cases 
but few occurred; but on the other 
hand a comparatively large number 
of chronic nervous diseases, particu- 
larly spasms and paralysis. Among 
the more frequent skin diseases, I 
may mention a remarkable case of 
ichthyosis cornea palmaris. 

Finally, a case of particular interest 
to me was that of a little boy with 
geophagia. He was a child seven 
years old, with a somewhat bloated 
thick face. The abdomen was rather 
protuberant, though I could not 
feel any tumour in it, and the 
mucous membrane of the mouth was 
entirely anaemic. In the vessels of 
the neck there was a remarkably 
loud anaemic murmur. Thongh he 
was the son of the shepherd who 
brought us every morning excellent 
fresh sheep’s milk, and though the 
opportunity for a similar indulgence 
was ceitainly not wanting to him, 


| he nevertheless, “from the time he 


walked,” had preferred to eat earth, 
that is to say the common earth, con- 
sisting of calcareous clay, which forms 
the soil of the pasture. Formerly he 
is said to have had a healthy appear- 
ance, but now he is small and weak 
for his age. His parents declared 
that they had tried in vain to break 
him of his propensity. Whether the 
iron powder which I gave him has 
cured him, I do not know. 

On the whole I cannot complain of 
the results of my medical campaign. 
The sick were obedient; and, even 
when I went altogether in opposition 
to their habits, they were compliant, 
Schliemann writes to me, in his en- 
thusiastic way, from Ilium (May 10): 
* All your sick in Kalifatli are per- 
fectly cured, and, blessing you, they 
exclaim : 


& Трёєѕ катӣ &тту 060 ws ebxerómvro," 


At the same time he relates the fol- 
lowing story, which is characteristic 


126 


of the East and its formation of 
myths. For the purpose of a geolo- 
gical investigation of the soil of the 
Trojan Plain, I had ordered a hole to be 
dug in the neighbourhood of Kalifatli, 
in an ancient river-course. Having 
little time, I set two labourers to work 
there, and instructed them to dig on 
until they reached water. In the 
meantime I rode with my zaptieh 
(gendarme) to the Ujek and Besika 
T'epehs, but was so much hindered that 
it was after nightfall when I returned 
to the place. As the matter was 
important to me, I ordered the ser- 
vants to light matches, examined the 
hole attentively, and took away some 
of the excavated earth. On the follow- 
ing days I again returned to the spot 
several times, and investigated the 
condition of the soil This had evi- 
dently excited the curiosity of the 
people, who did not understand the 
purpose of the work. Under the date 
of June 4, Schliemann wrote to me 
from Troy: * Your excavation in the 
bed of the Kalifatli has been reve- 
rently enclosed by the villagers with 
a wall of stones; a great magical 
virtue is attributed to the spring you 
brought to light in it, which is called 
тб myyáðt To) iarpoo (the Doctor's 
spring); all the villagers fetch their 
water from it." 
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In this way local legends still origi- 
nate in the East at the present day. 
Though it was not possible for me on 
the island of Kos to seek out the old 
plane-tree under which the father of 
medicine, Hippocrates, is said to have 
received his patients, yet a vivid pic- 
ture of the old state of things has been 
disclosed to me. This people is still 
in many respects just what it was 
thousands of years ago; especially in 
point of personal gratitude. Schlie- 
mann, who had formerly practised 
medicine with much success in the 
Troad, and to whom I had therefore 
given the name of Machaon, has for 
a long time been in doubt whether 
the people were thankful? I myself 
had the same doubts; but when the 
people learnt that I gathered flowers 
daily, no morning passed without our 
table being covered with fragrant 
bouquets; and when on my return 
journey to the Dardanelles I rode 
through Ren Kioi, so many bouquets 
of stock gilly-flowers (levkoies) and 
basilicum (which are grown in flower- 
pots on the balconies and on the 
terraces of the houses) were presented 
to me, that I had great trouble to 
find a place about me in which to 
put them. 





2 Troy and its Remains, pp. 89, 142. 
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"CATALOGUE OF THE PLANTS HITHERTO KNOWN OF THE TROAD, COMPILED ACCORDING 
TO THE COLLECTIONS OF Рвоғеѕѕов RUDOLF VIRCHOW ax» Dr. JULIUS 


SCHMIDT, AND FROM 


THE LITERARY SOURCES BY Proressor PAUL 


ASCHERSON or Berury, Pnorrsson THEODOR VON HELDREICH 
or ATHENS, AND Постов Е. KURTZ or BERLIN. 


Tur Troad! belongs in a botanical 
point of view to the least known 
countries of Asia Minor. Though this 
country has been visited or wandered 
through by several of the most re- 
nowned botanical travellers, such as 


Forskàl (1761) and Dumont d'Urville | 


(1819), who merely visited the island 
of Tenedos, Olivier (1794 and 1798), 
Sibthorp (1794 ?), Barker Webb and 
Parolini (1819), Aucher-Eloy and 
Gust. Coquebert de Montbret (1833), 
who explored the Troad proper, yet 
these explorations did not lead to de- 
tailed communications on the plants 
of the regions visited, because some 
of the travellers named visited the 
Troad in an unfavourable season, 
midsummer or autumn, whilst others 
did not publish anything on their 
collections, of which only some species 
have here and there become known. 
At least as much, therefore, as to 
the botanists by profession, if indeed 
not more, are we indebted for our 
knowledge of the Trojan flora to tra- 
: vellers, who besides their principal 
archaeological, geological, or geogra- 
phical objects of study, paid also at- 
tention to the ever-attractive children 





1 The territory, from which botanical infor- 
mation has been collected in this catalogue, is 
far more restricted than the area of the Troas 
as understood at p. 67 of this work, It extends, 
on the shore, southward as far as Adramyttium 
(Edremit), northward to the Quarantine (between 
Rhoiterion and the Dardanelles), 





of Flora; such were Clarke (1801), 
Tchihatcheff (1849), Julius Schmidt 
(1864), and Rudolf Virchow (1879); 
supplementary information has also 
been received from Frank Calvert 
(1879 and 1880). The collections of 
the three last-named explorers are for 
the most part given here for the first 
time (that of J. Schmidt according 
to the communications of Th. von 
Heldreich). From them and from the 
sporadic notices contained in bota- 
nical literature on collections of former 
travellers we gather that (including 
cultivated plants) there are scarcely 
500 kinds of plants known to belong 
to the Troad, which number constitutes 
at most a quarter or one-third part of 
the plants existing there. But doubt- 
less in a country which offers such 
favourable conditions for the vegeta- 
tion, a country too which—from the 
sandy and rocky sea-coast and the 
swampy plain to the lofty summits of 
the mountains abounding in forests 
and springs, and only for some months 
free from snow—offers a manifold 
variety of situation and geological 
formation, there are still reserved 
for the future splendid botanical dis- 
coveries. 

Since many of the future travellers 
to the Troad will certainly be active 
in this direction, an enumeration of 
the plants hitherto known—however 
incomplete it must be—seems to be 
useful in this place. 
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To economize space the names of 
the more frequently occurring obser- 
vers are abbreviated, namely— 


C=Clarke T=Tchihatehcff 
F=Forskal V= Virchow 
S= Julius Schmidt W=Barker Webb. 


RANUNCULACEAE. 

Anemone coronaria, L, In the Troad widely 
spread, e.g. In Tepeh (C), Novum Шиш 
(V.), Bounarbashi (C.), Gargarus (C.). 

A. stellata, Lmk. Bali Dagh (C.). 

A. formosa, Clarke. Gargarus (C.). 

A, blanda, Schott and Kotschy. Bali Dagh 
(С.), Gargarus (О), 

Adonis aestivalis, L. Tumulus of Achilles 
(V.), Plain of Troy (V.). 

Ranunculus aquatilis, L. In Tepeh Asmak 
(V), Kalifatli Asmak (V.). 

R. ficariiformis, F. Schultz. Novum Ilium, 
grove of fig-trees above the springs (V.). 
? Tenedos (Virlet). 

R. orientalis, L. 14а region (V.). 

? R. Reuterianus, Boiss. Between Nurlii and 
Tchaukhlar (Гл. 

R. velutinus, Ten. Plain of Troy (8.). 

R. sceleratus, L. Plain of Troy (S.). 

R. ophioglossifolius, Vill. Plain of Troy (S.). 

Ti. trachycarpus, Fisch. et Mey. Plain of Troy 
(S.). 

R. arvensis, L. Plain of Troy (S.). 

Ceratocephalus falcatus, Pers. Valley of the 
Kimar Su (Calvert). 

Nigella arvensis, L., var. involucrata, Boiss. 
Tenedos (D'Urville). 

N. sativa, L. Troad, cult. (W.). 

Paeonia decora, Anders. Below the source 
of the Scamander (V.). 


BERBERIDACEAE. 
Leontice Leontopetalum, L. Plain of Troy 
(V.), e.g. near Bounarbashi (C.). 


PAPAVERACEAE. 
Papaver dubium, L. Troad (V.). 
P. Argemone, L., var. Valley of Aiwajik Su, 
near Esheklü (V ), Assos (V.). 


FUMARIACEAE. 

Hypecoum procumbens, L, 
(C. W.), Hissarlik (V.). 

Corydallis Marschalliana, Pers.? (Fumaria 
bulbosa, Clarke). Source of the Seamander 
(C.). 

Fumaria officinalis, L. Troad (C.). 

F. Vaillantii, Loisel. On the Hellespont, near 
the Quarantine (V.). 

Р, parviflora, Lmk. Troad (C.). 

F. anatolica, Boiss, Plain of Troy (S.). 

F. Gussonei, Boiss, var. umbrosa, Hausskn. 
Plain of Troy (S.). 


Plaiu of Troy 
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CRUCIFERAE. 

Matthiola tricuspidata, R. Br. Sandy strand 
of Talian Kioi near Alexandria Troas (V.). 

Cardamine hirsuta, L.? (C. tenella, Clarke). 
Bounarbashi (C.). 

C. graeca, L. Troy (V.). Between Kelbi and 
Tchaukhlar (T.). 

Dentaria bulbifera, L. 
the Troad (T.). 

Arabis verna, R. Br. 
(V.). 

A. albida, Steven. 
"Tehaukhlar (T.). 

Nasturtium officinale, R. Br. At the springs 
near Novum Ilium (V.). 

Erysimum smyrnaeum, Boiss. Ida region (V.). 

Sisymbrium polyceratium, L. 'lenedos (F.). 
In Greek, &ypioridpa. 

Malcolmia flexuosa, 8m. Port of Alexandria 
Troas (V.). Tenedos (Olivier). 

Aubrietia deltoidea, DC. Rock above the 
Seamander source (C.), Alexandria Troas 
(V.). 

Vesicaria graeca, Reut. 

Alyssum umbellatum, Desv. 

A. campestre, L. ‘Troy (V.). 

Koniga maritima, R. Br. Troad (W.). 

Draba muralis, L. Kestambul (V.). 


Mountain forests of 
Upper Scamander valley 


Between Nurlü and 


Troy (V.). 
Troy (V). 


| Aethionema ovalifolium, Boiss. ? (Thlaspi saxa- 


tile, Clarke). 
Cakile maritima, Scop. 

site Tenedos (F.). 
Sinapis arvensis, L. Among oats (Calvert). - 


Scamander source (C.). 
Sandy beach oppo- 


CAPPARIDACEAE. 
Capparis spinosa, L. Troad (W.), Tenedos 
(Е.). Greek, фишомара. 
RESEDACEAE. 
Reseda Phyteuma, L.? (R. alba trigyna un. 


data, Forsk.). 'Tenedos(F.). Greek ёурю- 
хардаџо. 
R. lutea, L. Tumulus of Patroclus (V.). 
CISTACEAE. 


Cistus villosus, L. Mountains near Ghiekli 
(V.)? Scamander source (С. crispus, Clarke) 
(C.). Var. creticus, Boiss. Between Nurlü 
and Akhmetlü (T.). 

C. salviifolius, L. Ren Kioi (V.), Troy (V-), 
Ida district (V.). a A 


Helianthemum guttatum, Mill. Troy (V.). 


VIOLACEAE, 

Viola silvatica, Fr. Chigri Dagh (V.), Be- 
tween Nurlü and Tchaukhlar (T.). 

Viola olympica, Boiss. Between Nurlü and 
''ehaukhlar (T.). 

SILENACEAE. 

Dianthus erinaceus, Boiss., var. alpinus, Boiss. 
(D. juniperinus, Webb; D. Webbianus, 
Parol) On the summit of the Gargarus 
(W. Parolini). ICM 
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D. glutinosus, Boiss. et Heldr. (D. pubescens, 
D'Urv.). Tenedos, on sunny hills, not rare 
(D'Urville). 

Tunica velutina, Fisch. et Mey. 
Troy (S.). 

T. Sibthorpii, Boiss. Troad (Olivier). 

Saponaria Vaccaria, L., var. grandiflora, 
Boiss. Plain of Troy (S.) 

Silene conica, L. Plain of Troy (S.). 

S. Behen, L. Plain of Troy (S.). 

S. colorata, Poir. Stomalimnue (V.)., Troy 
(V.). Tenedos (Virlet). Var. canescens, Heldr. 
Plain of Troy (S.). 

S. fabaria, Sm.? (Cucubalus foliis crassis, 
Forsk.) Tenedos, rock (F.). 

S. inflata, Sm. Troad (S.) Var. rubriflora, 
Boiss. "Troad (S.). 


Plain of 


ALSINACEAE., 
Alsine setacea, Mert. et Koch. Var. anatolica, 
Boiss. Gargarus (Aucher). 
A, tenuifolia, Wahlenb. Troad (S.). 
Arenaria leptoclados, Rchb. Troad (S.). 
Stellularia media, Cir. Plain of Troy (S.). 
Moenchia mantica, Bartl. Troy (8., V.). Hill 
at Sigeum (V.). 
Cerastium brachypetalum, Desp. Var. luridum, 
Boiss. Troad (S.). 


PARONYCHIACEAE. 


Herniaria incana, Lmk. Troad (S.). 
Paronychia argentea, Lmk. Troad (W.). 


MOLLUGINACEAE.. 
Mollugo Cerviana, Ser. Troad (W.). 


TAMARISCACEAE. 
Tamariz parviflora, DC. At the Scamander 
and Simois in the Plain (V.). The џирікт 
mentioned hy Homer. 


HYPERICACEAE. 

Triadenia Russeggeri, Fenzl. 
(Montbret). 

Hypericum rhodopeum, Friv. (Н. recognitum 
Fischer et Meyer) Between Nurlü and 
Tchaukhlar, in a low stony situation (T.). 

? Н. olympicum, Forsk., hardly L. Tenedos 
(E). Greek yovdotpa, &yovboÜpa Or ayafov- 
бёра. 

Н. Aucheri, Jaub. et Spach. ^ Gargarus 
(Aucher) Adramyttion (Montbret)? Ве- 
tween Nurlü and Akhmetlü (H. procum- 
bens, T., hardly Michx.). 

H. supinum, Vis. On the gulf of Adramyt- 
tion, near tlie ancient Antandros (Parolini). 

Н. Montbretii, Jaub. et Spach. Alexandria 
'Troas (V.), Kestambul (V.). 


Adramyttion 


MALVACEAE. 
Malope malacoides, L. Alexandria Troas 
(IE 
? Malva Tournefortiama, Forsk., hardly L, 
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Tenedos (F.) Greek, uoAAoxdá; Turkish, 
achedjumez. 
Abelmoschus esculentus, Mnch. Troad, cult. 
(W.).. Greek, Ваш: ; Turkish, bamia. 
Gossypium herbaceum, L. Is extensively cul- 
tivated in the Flain of Troy (Olivier, W. V.). 
In Tenedos, scantily cultivated (F. Olivier). 


TILIACEAE. 


Tilia intermedia, DC. Below the Scamander 
source, very sparingly (V.). 


LINACEAE. 
Linum alpinum, Jacq. Besika Tepeh (У.), 
Chigri Dagh (V.). 
GERANIACEAE. 
Geranium-asphodeloides, Willd. Valley of the 
Aiwajik Su near Esheklü (V.). 
G. dissectum, L. Plain of Troy (Calvert). 


ZYGOPHYLLACEAE. 
Tribulus terrester, L. Troad (W.). 
Peganum Harmala, L. - Troad (W.), Tenedos, 
on the beach (F.). Greek, 8pouoxóprapo ; 
Turkish, yserlik, 


RUTACEAE. 
Ruta chalepensis, L. Troad (W.). 


SAPINDACEAE. 

Acer ereticum, L., var. obtusifolium, Boiss. 
Troad (T.). 

AMPELIDACEAE. 

Vitis vinifera, L. In the Plain of Troy, very 
often wild (W.), e.g. at the In Tepeh As- 
mak, Simois, Thymbrius, Kimar Su (V.); 
but sparingly cultivated, by the Mahomedans 
only for the grapes; for the making of wine, 
only at Yeni Shehr, Yeni Kioi (W.), Ren 
Kioi (V.). Chiefly on Tenedos, the wine of 
which is celebrated. In this island, viti- 
culture was flourishing already in ancient 
times, the arms of ancient 'Tenedcs showing 
a grape. 

'TEREBINTHACEAE. 

Rhus Coriaria, L. Sumach. 
neur the sea (W.). 

Pistacia Terebinthus, L, In the Plain of 
Troy, not rare (W. V.); also near Ren Kioi, 
and on the Oulou Dagh (V.). 

P. Lentiscus, L. Trvad (W.). 


Wild on hills 


PAPILIONACEAE. 

Anagyris foetida, L. Found all over the 
Troad (C. W. S.), e.g. on the banks of the 
In Tepeh Asmak, and near Novum Ilium 
(V.). Is not eaten by the cattle. 

Adenocarpus divaricatus, DC. Middle region 
of the Ida above Evjilar (W.). 

Calycotome villosa, Lk, (Spartium spinosum, 
Webb). Troad (W.), e.g. Oulou Dagh (V.). 

? Spartium Scorpius, Webb. Troas (W.). 
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8. junceum, L. Troad (W.) Between Nuilü 
and Akhmetlü (T.). 

Genista lydia, Boiss. 

Cytisus smyrnaeus, Boiss. 
and Tchaukhlar (T.). 

Trigonella spicata, Sm. Between Nurlü and 
Akhmetlü (Т). 

T. cretica, Boiss. 
metlii (T.). 

Medicago marina, L. Troad (S.). On the shore 
of the Hellespont, near Koum Kaleh (V.). 

M. orbicularis, AJl., var. marginata, Benth. 
Plain of 'Troy (Calvert). 

М. coronata, Desv. Troad (S.). 

M. hispida, Urb., var. denticulata, Urb, Plain 
of ‘Troy (Calvert). 

M..arabica, Al. Plain of Troy (Calvert), 

M. minima, Bartal. Troad (S.). 

Melilotus sulcatus, Desf. Plain of Troy (Cal- 
vert). 

M. neapolitanus, Ten. Troad (S.). 

Trifolium Cherleri, L. Troad (S.). 

T. stellatum, L. Troad (S.), e.g. on the Kali- 
fatli Asmak, not far from the mouth of the 
Simois (V.). Ч 

Т. scabrum, L. Plain of Troy (Calvert). 
Between Nurlii and Tchaukhlar (T.). 

T. Bocconei, Savi. Plain of Troy (Calvert). 

T. spumosum, L. Plain of Troy (Calvert), Ida 
district (V.). 

T. repens, L. Troad (S.). 

T. uniflorum, L. Bounarbashi (C.), between 
Nurlü and Tchaukhlar (T.). 

‚ procumbens, L. (Т. agrarium, Poll). Plain 
of Troy (S. Calvert), Alexandria Troas (V.), 
between Tuzla and Hasii (T.). 

Physanthyllis tetraphylla, Boiss. Troad (W.), 
between Мой and Akhmetlü (T.). 

Hymenocarpus circinatus, Savi Plain of 
Troy (8. V.). 

Lotus creticus, L., var. cytisoides, Boiss. Troad 
(8.). 

L. belgradica, Forsk. Tenedos (Е.)? 

Bonaveria Securidaca, Scop. Between Nurlü 
and Akhmetlü (Т.). 

Coronilla emeroides, Boiss. et Spr. (C. Emerus, 
Webb), Troad (W.). 

C. glauca, L. Troad (W.). 

C. parviflora, Willd. Frequently in the Plain 
of Troy (S. V.), e.g. on the Kalifatli Asmak 
(V). It has yellow and pink, seldom white 
flowers. 

Psoralea bituminosa, L. Troad E) 
major, Heldr. "Troad (8.). 

Glycyrrhiza glabra, L., var. glandulifera, Regel 
et Herd. (G. hirsuta, Pall). Troad (W.). 

Astragalus Haarbachii, Sprun. Troad (S.). 

A. Vérchowit, Aschs. et Kurtz (A. christianus, 
Webb). Yeni Shehr, not far from the tu- 
mulus of Achilles (V.). 

A. anatolicus, Boiss.? (A. longiflorus, Clarke 
hardly Pallas). Troad (C.). 


Gargarus (Aucher). 


Between Nurlii and Akh- 


Var. 


Between Nurlü i 
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A. trojanus, Stev. (A. Tragacantha, Webb), 
"Troad (Olivier, Aucher), 

Onobrychis aequidentata, D'Urv. Troad (S.), 
e.g. Sigeum (V.), Bali Dagh (V.). 

Cicer arietinum, L. Troad, cultivated W: 
Calvert). 

C. Montbretii, Jaub. et Spach. Ida district 
(V), Gargarus (Aucher, Montbret). 

Vicia hybrida, L. Troad (S.), e.g. Hissarlik 
(V). Tenedos (Virlet). 

V. melanops, Sibth. et Sm. Troad (V.). 

V. grandiflora, Scop. Between Nurliü and 
Tchaukhlar (T.) Var. Biebersteiniana, Koch, 
Troad (V.). 

V. sativa, L., var. macrocarpa, Boiss. 
(8.). 

V. Cosentinii, Guss., var. amphicarpa, Heldr, 
Troad (8.). 

V. lathyroides, L. Between  Nurlü and 
Tchaukhiar (T.). 

V. cuspidata, Boiss. "Troad (V.). 

V. peregrina, L. Troad (V.). 

V. Faba, L. Troad, cultivated (V.). 

V. Craeca, L. Troad (У.). 

V. villosa, Rth. Troad (V.). 

V. laxiflora, Boiss. Kotch Ali Ovassi (V.). 

V. smyrnaea, Boiss. Besika Tepeh (V.). 

V. hirsuta, Koch. Troad (8.). 

V. Ervilia, Willd. Troad, cultivated (Calvert), 

Lens esculenta, Mneh. Troad, cultivated (W.) 

Lathyrus Aphaca, L. Troad (8.). 

L, sativus, L. Troad, cultivated (Calvert). 

L. Cicera, L., var. pilosus, Alef. Troad (S. V.). 

L, setifolius, L. Troad (S.). 

L. saxatilis, Vis. Troad (S). 

Orobus sessilifolius, Sibth. et Sm. Troad 
(5. V.). Between Nurlü and Tchaukhlar. 
(T) 

О. hirsutus, L. Troad (У). Between Nurlü 
and Tchaukhlar (T.) Var. glabratus, Gris. 
"Troad (S. У.). 

Pisum elatius, M. B. Troad (S.). 

Phaseolus vulgaris, L. "Troad, cult. (W. Cal- 
vert). 

Dolichos Lubia, Forsk. Troad, cult. (Calvert). 


Troad 


CAESALPINIACEAE. 
Cercis Siliquastrum, L. Alexandria Troas 


(V.. On the Iné Tchai (V.) Between 
Nurlü and Akhmetlü (T.). 
AMYGDALACEAE. 
Amygdalus Webbii, Spach. Bali Dagh (W. 


V.). 

A, communis, L. Cultivated in the vicinity 
of the villages (V.), e.g. in the Simois 
valley (C.). 

A, Persica, L, Like the foregoing (V.). 


PoMACEAE. 


Pirus communis, L. Forms frequently bushes 
in the Plain of Troy, more seldom trees, e.g. 
Koumi Koi (V.). On the In Tepeh Asmak 
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(V. Tenedos (Prunus oxyacantha, Forsk.). 
Greek, &xAdda; also cultivated. 

P. Malus, L. Aggdagh (T.). Cultivated in 
the neighbourhood of the villages (V.). 

Crataegus monogyna, Jacq. Often in the under- 
wood, of the plain and the mountains (V.), 
e. g. Novum Ilium (V.), upper Scamander 
valley (V.). 

ROSACEAE. 

Rosa canina, L.? In bushes, particularly on 
the river-banks, frequent (V. ). 

Rubus sanctus, Schrb.? In bushes, particu- 
larly on river-banks, frequent (V.). 

R. tomentosus, Borkh, Gargarus (W.). 

Potentilla micrantha, Ramond? (Fragaria 
sterilis, Clarke, whether L.?)  Gargarus 
(€). 

Aremonia agrimonioides, Neck. Alexandria 
Troas (V.). 

Sanguisorba spinosa, Bertol. In the bushes 
of the Plain of Troy and the hills, so fre- 
quent that it is used for fuel, e.g. near 
the In Tepeh, Novum Ilium, Besika Tepeh 


Nb 
p MYRTACEAE. 
Myrtus communis, L. Troad (W. V.). 
GRANATACEAE. 
Punica Granatum, L. Troad, wild and culti- 
vated (W.). 
CUCURBITACEAE. 
Citrullus vulgaris, Schrad. "Troad, cult. (W.). 
_Eebalium Elaterium, Rich. Hissarlik (V.). 
The seed of this plant was found in ex- 
cavating. 
Bryonia dioeca, Jacq.? Troad (V.). 


CRASSULACEAE, 
Umbilicus pendulinus, DO. Kotch Ali Ovassi 
(У.). 
Sedum Cepaea, L. Bali Dagh, *tumulus of 
- Hector” (С.). 


UMBELLIFERAE. 

Eryngium campestre, L. Tenedos (F.). Greek, 
àyyabia. 

E. bithynicum, Boiss.? (E. tricuspidatum, Sibth. 
et Sm, hardly L.) Plain of Troy (Sib- 
thorp). j 

E. foetidum, Forsk., not L. Tenedos (F.). 

Lagoecia cuminoides, L. Troad (V.). 

Bupleurum trichopodum, Boiss. et Sprun. 
Troad (S.). 

Apium graveolens, L. Assos (V.). 

Ammi majus, L. Tenedos (F.). Greek, às- 
трокёфаћоѕ. 

Physocaulus nodosus, Tausch. "Troad (S.). 

Anthriscus nemorosa, M. В., var. anatolica, 
Boiss Gargarus (Aucher). 

A. vulgaris, Pers, var. pubescens, Heldr. 
Troad (S.). 

Scandix grandiflora, L. Troad (S.), e. g. His- 
sarlik (V.). 
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Bifora testiculata, DC. Troad (V.). 
Smyrnium Orphanidis, Boiss. ? Ruins of Assos 
(V.). 


Hippomarathrum cristatum, Boiss.? Troad 
(8. 
Echinophora Sibthorpiana, Guss. Troad (S.), 


vineyards on Tenedos frequent (D'Urville). 

Oenanthe silaifolia, M. B. On the Bounar- 
bashi Su, near the bridge (V.). 

Foeniculum officinale, All. On the Kimar Su 
(VJ. 

Crithmum maritimum, L. Rocky coast of the 
'Troad (W.). 

Ferula communis, L. Troad (S.), e.g. on the 
In Tepeh Asmak, above the bridge (V.). 

Tordylium officinale, L. Troad (S.). 

T. apulum, L. Troad (S.), Alexandria Troas 
(V). 

Opopanaz orientale, Boiss. Troad (S.). 

Daucus Broterii, Ten.? (Artedia muricata, 


Forsk.) Tenedos (F.). Greek, atiyyavo. 
Caucalis leptophylla, L. Troad (S.). 
ARALIACEAE. 
Hedera Helix, L. Ida district (V.). 
CoRNACEAE. 
Cornus mas, L. Troad (T., V.). 
CAPRIFOLIACEAE, 


Lonicera Caprifolium, L.? Troad (V). 

L. orientalis, Lmk. Between Karajilar and 
Divanjik (T.). 

RUBIACEAE. 

Rubia peregrina, L. Troad (S.). 

R. Olivieri, A. Rich. Hedges near Beira- 
mitch (V.). 

Sherardia arvensis, L. Plain of Troy (S., Cal- 
vert). 

Galium Aparine, L. Troad (S.). 

Vaillantia muralis, L., var. hirsuta, Guss. 
Troad (S.). 

V. hispida, L. Troad (S.). 

VALERIANACEAE. 

Valeriana Dioscoridis, Sm. Troad (C.). Upper 
Scamander valley (V.). 

Centranthus ruber, DO. Troad (W.). 

Valerianella coronata, DC. Hissarlik (V.), 
Tumulus of Batieia (V.). 

DIPSACACEAE. 

Knautia hybrida, Coult. Valley of the Aiwa- 
jik Su near Esheklü (V.). 

Scabiosa ochroleuca, L., var. Webbiana, Boiss. 
(S. Webbiana, Don). Ida mountains (W., 
Parolini). 

COMPOSITAE. 

Bellis perennis, L. Near the Kalifatli Asmak 
(Y 

Asteriscus aquaticus, Mnch.? (Buphthalmum 
maritimum, Forsk,). Tenedos (F.). Greek, 
XópTo kaðıpé. 
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Inula helerolepis, Boiss. (Conyza candida, 
Webb, not L.). Troad (W.). 

Т. viscosa, Ait. Besika Tepeh (V.). 

Diotis maritima, Sm. Sea-shore of the Troad 
(W.). 

Anthemis altissima, L. Plain of Troy (Cal- 
vert). Tenedos (D'Urville). 

A. arvensis, L. Plain of Troy (V.). 

Matricaria Chamomilla, L. Plain of Troy 
(Calvert). 

Chamaemelum trojanum, Bory et Chaub. Tene- 
dos (Virlet). 

? C. caucasicum, Boiss. 
'Tchaukhlar (T.). 

Artemisia, maritima, L. Strand near Koum 
Kaleh (V.). 

Doronicum caucasicum, M. B. Between Nurli 
and Tehaukhlar (T.). 

Senecio vernalis, W. K. Between Nuilà and 
Tehaukhlar (T.). 

Calendula arvensis, L. Hissarlik (V.). 

Echinops viscosus, DC. (E. sphaerocephalus, 
Forsk. not L.). Tenedos (D'Urville). Greek, 
кабар ayyabo. 

E. microcephalus, Sibth. et Sm.? (E. strigo- 
sus, Forsk., not L.). Tenedos (F.). 

Cardopatium corymbosum, Pers. Troad, Te- 
nedos (Olivier). 

Carlina lanata, L.? (C. rubra, Forsk.). Tene- 
dos (Е.). Greek, kokwáyyaðo (that is, red 
Thistle). 

Cynara Scolymus, L. Troad (W.). 

Jurinea mollis, Rchb.? (Serratula centauroides, 
Forsk.). Coast of the Troad, opposite Tene- 
dos (F.). 

Centaurea Cyanus, L. Chigri Dagh (V.). 

C. lanigera, DC. Between Akhmetlü and 
Nurlü (T.). 

C. polyclada, DC. (C. arenaria, D'Urv., not 
М.В). Troad? (Aucher) Dry hills on 
Tenedos, frequent (D'Urville). 

C. spinosa, L. (Serratula spinosa, Forsk. ?). 
Troad (Olivier), Tenedos,on dry uncultivated 
hills very frequent (D'Urv.). Greek, 'IaAac- 
Tufid, Turk. djevvan. Is fastened on the 
hedges (F.). 

C. solstitialis, L. "Troad (W.),? Tenedos (C. 
tomentosa, Forsk. Greek, &rpóyipa). 

C. Parolinii, DC. (C. aurea, Webb), Summit 
of Gargarus (W., Parolini). 

Carthamus dentatus, Vahl. Troad (Parolini). 


Between Nurlü and 


Scolymus hispanicus, L. (Catananche lutea, F. | 


notL.) Troad (W.), Tenedos (F.). Greek, 
g'apbdApia Or kerpivdyyabo. 

Cichorium Tntubus,L. Tenelos ‘¥.), Greek, 
kópAa. 

C. Endivia, L. Tenedos ‘probably cult.) CF.). 
Greck родікт ; Turk. hiddiba. 

Hedypnois cretica, Willd. Plain of Troy 
(Calvert), Tenedos (F.). Greek, roar (ida. 
Tragopogon porrifolius, L.?  Kotch Ali 

Ovassi (V.), Assos (V.). 
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Taraxacum officinale, Web. Meadows along 
the Kalifatli Asmak (V.). 

Picridium vulgare, Desf. Tenedos (F.). 

Crepis rubra, L. Valley of the Aiwajik Su, 
near Esheklü (V.). 

Rodigia commutata, Spr. 

Lagoseris bifida, Boiss. 


Troy (V. 
Tenedos (Virlet). 


CAMPANULACEAE. 
Campanula lyrata, Lmk. Troad (V.). 
C. Erinus, L. Troad (S.). 
Podanthum cichoriiforme, Boiss. "Troad (S.). 
Specularia Speculum - Veneris, Alph. DC. 
Fulah Dagh near the Thymbrius (Kimar 
Su), white and blue flower (V.). 
Sp. pentagonia, Alph. DC. Troad (V.). 


ERICACEAE. 

Arbutus Unedo, L. Upper Scamander valley 
(V). 

A. Andrachne, L. Oulou Dagh (V.), on the 
Seumander, between Karajilar and Di- 
vanjik (T.) upper Scamander valley (C., 
V.) 

Erica arborea, L. Troad (W.), e.g. 
Dagh (V.). 

Rhododendron flavum Don (Azalea pontica, 
L.). Between Kurajilar and Divanjik (T.). 


Oulou 


PRIMULACEAE. 

Cyclamen europaeum, Webb, hardly L. Troad 
(W.). 

STYRACACEAE. 

Styrax officinalis, L. Troad (W., SJ, e.g. 
slopes of Hissarlik towards the Simois 
valley (V.). 

OLEACEAE. 

Olea europaea, L. Cultivated in the neigh- 
bourhood of the villages (V.). 

Phillyrea media, Y... -Troad (W.). 

Fontanesia — phillyreoides, Labill. Betweer 
Bairamkioi (Assos) and Shubrak (T.). 


J ASMINACEAE. 
Jasminum fruticans, L. Troad (W.), е. g. His- 
garlik (V.). 
APOCYNACEAE. 


Nerium Oleander, 1. Troad (W.) Greek, 
pododdpyn or mxpodapyn. 


ASCLEPIADACEAE. 
Periploca graeca, L. Plain of Troy (W.). 


SESAMACEAE.. 

Sesamum indicum, L. Troad, cult. (Olivier, 
W., Culvert’, Tenedos, rarely cultivated and 
growing wild (F., Olivier, D'Urville). Greek, 
ст@ш. 

CONVOLVULACEAE, 
Convolvulus tenuissimus, Sibth. et Sm. Troad 


(VIO 
C. arvensis, L. Plain of Troy (Calvert). 
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BORAGINACEAE. 
Heliotropium europaeum, L. Troad (W.). 
H. sp. Evjilar (W.). 
Cerinthe major, L. Troad (W.). 
Anchusa oficinalis, L. Plain of Troy (V.), 
between Nurlü and Akhmetlü (T.). 
Onosma stellulata, W. K., var. pallida, Boiss. 
Alexandria Troas (V.), Kestambul (V.). 
Echium plantagineum, L. Valley of the Thym- 
brius (Kimar Su) (V.)? Tenedos (E. ereti- 
cum, Forsk.). 

Lithospermum apulum, L. On the Hellespont, 
near the Quarantine (V.). 

L. purpureo-caeruleum, L, Upper Scamander 
valley (V.). 

Alkanna tinctoria, Tausch. "Troad (C., V.). * 

Myosotis hispida, Schlechtd. Kalifatli (У... 

Cynoglossum pictum, Ait. ^ Valley of the 
Thymbrius (Kimar Su) (V.), between Nurlü 
and Akhmetlii (T.). 

Asperugo procumbens, L. Valley of the 
Thymbrius (Kimar Su) (V.). 


SoLANACEAR. 

Solanum sodomaeum, L. "Troad (W.). 

S. Melongena, L. Troad, cult. (W.). 

Hyoscyamus albus, L. Tenedos (F.). 

H. aureus, L. Tencdos (F.) Greek, uedo- 
xóprapo. 

ScROPHULARIACEAE. 

: Verbascum phlomoides, L. Tioad (W.), Tene- 
dos (F.). Greek, $Aópo. 

V. sinuatum, L. Troad (W.). 

Linaria Pelicieriana, DC. Novum Ilium (V.), 
Besika Tepeh (V.), valley near Tuzla (T.). 

L. arvensis, Desf. Troad (C.). 

Scrophularia canina, L. Assos (V.). 

Veronica multifida, L. Troad (V.). 

Eufragia latifolia, Gris. Plain of Troy (Oli- 
vier, Calvert), e. g. Hissarlik (V.). 

E. viscosa, Benth. Plain of Troy (Olivier). 

Trixago apula, Stev. Plain of Troy (Calvert), 
between Nurlü and Akhmetlü (T.). 


OROBANCHACEAE, 

Phelipaea ramosa, С. A. Mey. Fulah Dagh 
(V.), Alexandria Troas (V.) Var. Muteli, 
Boiss. Assos (V.). 

Orobanche pubescens, D'Urv. Troad (V.). 


ACANTHACEAE. 


? Acanthus mollis, L. Troad (W.). 


VERBENACEAE. 

Vitex Agnus-castus, L. Troad (W.) е. g. 
Valley of the Simois (V.). Also between 
Chigri Dagh and Iné (Sayce) Greek, 
Aryapid. 

LABIATAE, 

Lavandula Stoechas, L. Troad (W.). 

Mentha, sp. On the Kalifatli Asmak (V.). 

Origanum vulgare, L., var. viride, Boiss,? 
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Tenedos (Е.). Тһе épiyavoy of Tenedos is 
praised by anvient classics. 

О. Onites, L. Troad (W.) e.g. at the Scaman- 
der source. (C.) 

Thymus striatus, Vahl? (T. Zygis, Forsk ) 
Tenedos (F.). Greek, 6vudpi. 

Th. hirsutus, M. B. (T. vulgaris, Webb, not 
L., Th. cherlerioides, Vis.). Ida mountains 
(Parolini). 

T. capitatus, Lk. et Hfmg. Troad (W.) 

Satureja Thymbra, L. Troad (Olivier, W.), 
Olivier derives the name of the city Thym- 
bra and the river Thymbrius from that of 
the plant, which he found abundantly in 
the valley of the Simois (Doumbrek Tchai) 
which used to be identified with the Thym- 
brius. 

Salvia grandiflora, Ettl., var. rotundifolia, 
Boiss. (S. rotundifolia, Vis). Ida moun- 
tains (Parolini). 

S. argentea, L. Troad (8.). 

S. verbenaca, L., var. vernalis, Boiss. 
sarlik (V.). 

S. viridis, L. Hissarlik (V.), between Nurlü 
and Akhmetlü (T.). 

Stachys orientalis, Vahl. Between Мий and 
Akhmetlü (T.). Var. pauciflora, Boiss. ; S 
pau-iflora, Vis. Troad (Parolini). 

S. cretica, L.? (S. tomentosa, Forsk.). 'Tene- 
dos (F.). Greek, ибсхо BóAo xóprapo. 

? Lamium album, I. Between Akhmetlii and 
Nurlü (T.). : 

L, moschatum, Mill. Troad (5.), e. g. valley ot 
the Thymbrius (Kimar Su), (V.). 

Ballota acetabulosa, Benth. "Troad (V.). 
Does Moluccella fruticosa, Forsk., Tenedos 
(Greck, xapaBó), belong here ? 

Phlomis fruticosa, L. Troad (W.). 

Prasium majus, L. Troad (W.). 

Ajuga chia, Schreb. Troad (V.). 

Teucrium Polium, L. Bali Dagh (C.). 


His- 


PLUMBAGINACEAE. 


Statice sinuata, L. Shore of the Troad (W.). 
Plumbago europaea, L. Troad (W.). 


SALSOLACEAE. 
? Chenopodium album, L. Tenedos (Е). Tuik. 
siritjam. 
C. Botrys, L. Troad (W.). 
? Atriplex Halimus, L. Troad (W.). 
Salsola Soda, L. Coast of the Troad (W.). 
S. Kali, L. Sandy strand opposite T'enedos (F.) 


POLYGONACEAE. 
Emex spinosa, Campd.  Kestambul, on the 
Chigri Dagh (V.). 
Rumex pulcher, L. Plain of Troy (Calvert). 
R. tuberosus, L. Tenedos (Virlet). 
R. acetoselloides, Bal. Plain of Troy (V.). 
Polygonum aviculare, L. Plain of Troy (Cal- 
vert), Tenedos, frequent in dry places 
(D'Urville). 
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'THYMELAEACEAE. 


Thymelaea  Tartonraira, All. (T. argentea, 
Clarke) Very frequent near the villages, 
used as firewood; e.g. in the environs 
of the In Tepeh (C., V.), Hagios Demetrios 
Tepeh (V.). 

T. hirsuta, Endl. "Troad (W.). 


ELAEAGNACEAE. 
Elaeagnus hortensis, M..B. (E. angustifolia, 
Forsk.). Troad, cult. (W.), Tenedos, cult. 
(F). Turk, idae. 


LAURACEAE. 
Laurus nobilis, L. Troad (W.). 
CYTINACEAE. 


Cytistis Hypocistis, L. Parasitic on the roots of 
Cistus salviifolius, L., near Ren Kioi (V.). 


ARISTOLOCHIACEAE, 


Aristolochia Tournefortii, Jaub. et Sp. Troad 
(Olivier). 
A. hirta, L. Ridge of Hissarlik (V.). 


EUPHORBIACEAE. 

Euphorbia Chamaesyce, L. (E. polygonifolia, 
Forsk.) Coast opposite Tenedos (F.). 

E. amygdaloides, L. Between Nurlü and 
Tchaukhlar (T.) 

E. biglandulosa, Desf. Kalifatli (V.). 

Crozophara tinctoria, A. Juss. "Troad (W), 
Tenedos, on fallows (F.). Greek, ekAapó- 
xopro: with the Greek of Natolia, &vypio 
$acovAid, 

URTICACEAE. 

Urtica pilulifera, L. Valley of ће Thymbrius 
(Kimar Su) (У.), Tenedos (Е). Greek, 
ar (nkvida. 

Humulus Lupulus, L. In bushes on the 
river-banks of the Plain of Troy, frequent 
Qv» 

Morus nigra, L. on cM near the villages 

M. alba, L. (V.). 

Ficus Carica, L. Wild in the Plain of Troy, 
e. g. in the grove above the springs at Novum 
Ilium (V.) Bounarbashi (Olivier) Cul- 
tivated near the villages. The practice of 
caprification occurs in this country (W.). 

Celtis Tournefortii, Lmk. In the ruins of the 
thermae * of Alexandria Troas’ (W.). 

Ulmus campestris, L. Bushes on the river- 
banks of the Plain of Troy: e.g. on the 
Kalifatli Asmak, on the Secamander, Simois, 
Thymbrius (Kimar Su) (V.), near Bounar- 
bashi (Olivier). The vreAéa mentioned by 
Homer. 

JUGLANDACEAE. 

Juglans regia, L. Cultivated near the vil- 
lages (V.). 

PLATANACEAE. 

Platanus orientalis, L. Wild in the bushes 
on the river-banks of the Plain of Troy and 
in the mountains; e.g. in the lower Simois 
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valley (V.), at the Scamander souree, there 
also often a tree (C., W., V.); planted in 
and near the villages. Itis the most stately 
tree of the Troad, e.g. at Kalifatli, in Doum- 
brek Kioi (V.), Bounarbashi, near Beira- 
mitch (C. W.). 

CUPULIFERAE, 


Quercus pedunculata, Ehrh. 
region (W.). 

Q. sessiliflora, Sm. Like the former (W.). 

Q., var. pubescens, Boiss. Plain near Koum 
Kioi (V.). 

Q. lusitanica, Lmk., var. genuina, Boiss. (Q. 
infectoria, Oliv.) In the Troad, e.g. Iné 
(T), only shrub-like; the gall-nuts are 
gathered (Olivier, V.), most appreciated 
are those which are not yet quite ripe, called 
“green” or *black;" the ripe “ white” 
ones have far less value (Olivier). 

Q. Ilex, L. Troad, here and there (W. T.). 

Q. coccifera, L. Frequent in the anterior 
Troad, but only shrub-like (W., T.), e.g. 
Hissarlik, on the slopes above the springs 
(V). 

Q. Cerris, L. In the lower range of the Ida, 
and on the Scamander near Kara Kioi (T.). 
in the upper Scamander valley from Kush- 
umlü upwards (W.) 

Q. Aegilops, L. In the Troad, widely spread ; 
it gives abundant Valonia (BeAavidia) (Oli- 
vier, D’Urville, W., S, V.); particularly 
remarkable trees near Ren Kioi, Koum Kioi, 
at the foot of the Fulah Dagh, on the Sud- 
luch Su between Ghiekli and Talian Kioi 
(У.), and particularly in the ruins of Alex- 
andria Troas (Olivier, W., V.), scantily on 
Tenedos (Olivier), Here also belong 
Q. trojana, Webb (Q. aegilopifolia, Webb) 
and Q. Libani, Tchh. (not Oliv.), the latter 
between Iné and Kestambul (T.). 

Castanea sativa, Mill. Ida distriet (V.). 


DBETULACEAE. 

Corylus Avellana, L.? Upper Scamander 
valley (C., V.). 

Carpinus Betulus, L. Spread in the Plain and 
in the mountains (V.). 

C. duinensis, Scop. In the valley of the El- 
tchi Tehai (T.). 

SALICACEAE. 

Salir alba, L. Spread in the Plain of Troy 
as bushes on the river-banks, also a tree, 
e.g. on the Scamander, Bounarbashi Su, 
Thymbrius (Kimar Su) (V.), near Bounar- 
bashi (Olivier). The iréa mentioned by 
Homer. 

Populus italica, Mnch. At Ren Kioi and 
Doumbrek Kioi, planted; not in the Plain 
(V). 


Ida, lower 


TYPHACEAE. 
Typha, sp. On the In Tepeh Asmak, above 
the bridge (V. v.). 
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ARACEAE. 
Dracunculus vulgaris, Schott, On the Kalifatli 
Asmak, near the mouth of the Simois, in 
the underwood of Elms (V.). 


PoTAMEAE. 
Zostera marina, L. Hellespont (Calvert). 


Posidonia oceanica, Del. Iuthe Gulf of Adra- 
myttion, near Bairam Kiui (Assos) (V.). 


ORCHIDACEAE.? 

Aceras pyramidalis, Rehb. fil. 
Troas (V.). 

Orchis papilionacea, L. 
valley of Yerkassi Kioi (V.). 

?0. longicornu, Poir. Between Nurlü and 
Tchaukhlar (T.). 

О. coriophora, L., var. sancta, Rchb. fil. 
Troad (Olivier). 

O. tridentata, Scop. Yerkassi Kioi (V.). 

О. brevilubris, Fisch. et Mey. Between Kara- 
jilar and Divanjik on bushy hills (Т.). 

О. punctulaia, Stev. Alexandria Troas (V.). 

O. provincialis, Balb. Troy (V.), Alexandria 
Troas (V.). 

O. heroica, Clarke. 
Hector " (C.). 
О. pseudosambucina, Ten. Oulou Dagh (V.), 

between Nurlü and 'Tchaukhlar (Т.). 

Ophrys fuciflora, Rchb. Upper Scamander 
valley (V.). 

O. aranifera, Huds. Yerkassi Kioi (V.), var. 
mammosa, Rchb. fil. Upper Scamender 
valley (V.). 

Cephalanthera Xiphophyllum, Rchb. fil. Yer- 
kassi Kioi (V.). 

C. cucullata, Boiss. et Heldr. Yerkassi Kioi 
(V.). Here may belong С. epipactotdes, 
Fisch. et Mey. Between Kestambul and 
Tuzla (T.). 

Spiranthes auctumnalis, Rich. Gargarus, below 
the summit (W.). 


Alexandria 


AMARYLLIDACEAE. 


Galanthus nivalis, L. Scamander-source (C.). | 


Sternbergia lutea, Ker. Troad (W.). 
St, sp.? Between Bounarbashi (near Bei- 
ramitch) and Aiwajik (W.). 
Pancratium maritimum, L. Sea-shore of the 
Troad (W.). 
TRiDACEAE. 
Crocus moesiacus, Ker, var. Landerianus, Herb. 


Kurshuklu Tepeh (Kushumlü?) (Herbert). 


C. gargaricus, Herb. (C. aureus, Clarke). 


Gargarus (C.). 

C. biflorus, Mill, var. nubigenus, Baker (C. 
vernus, Clarke? О. mubigenus, Herb.) 
Summit of the Gargarus (Herbert). 

C. Sieberi, Gay. Troad (Olivier). 

C. candidus, Clarke. Gargarus (C.). 


? Virchow's collection has been determined by 
Mr. Е. Kranzlin. 


Troad (Olivier), 


Bali Dagh, * tumulus of | 
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C. autumnalis, Webb. Gargarus, below the 
summit (W.). 

Romulea Bulbocodium, Seb. et Maur. 
(C.). 

Tris pumila, L. Novum Ilium (V.) Hagios 
Demetrios Tepeh (V.). Я 

I. Pseudacorus, L. On the Bounaibashi Su, 
not far from the bridge (V.). 

Gynandriris Sisyrinchium, Parl. Not rare in 
the meadows of the anterior Troad, e.g. in 
the bed of the In Tepeh Asmak, on the Kali- 
fatli Asmak (V.). 


DIOSCOREACEAE. 
Tamus communis, L. Ida district, at Erinlü 


(VS 
SMILACEAE. 
Smilax aspera, L. Troad (W.). 
Ruscus Hypophyllum, L. (R. troadensis, Clarke). 
Scamander-source (C., V.). 


Troad 


LILIACEAE. 

Tulipa montana, Lind. Upper Scamander 
valley, near Karakioi (T.). 

Gagea arvensis, Schult.? (Ornithogalum a., 
Clarke). In Tepeh (C.).. 

G. polymorpha, Boiss. Valley of the Thym- 
brius (Kimar Su) (Calvert). 

G. lutea, Schult. ? (Ornithogalum l, Clarke). 
Bali Dagh, on the “ tumulus of Hector" (C.). 

Fritillaria Pinardi, Boiss. Between Nurlü 
and Tehaukhlar (T.). 

F. Schliemanni, Aschs. et Boiss. 
mander valley (V.). 

Leopoldia trojano, Heldr. "Troad (S.), Plain 
of Troy (V.), upper Scamander valley (V.), 
Alexandria Troas (V.). Here seems also 
to belong Bellevalia comosa, Tchih. Plain 
of Tuzla (T.). 

L. Pinardi, Heldr. Troad (S.). 

Muscari racemosum, Mill. Plain of Troy (V.), 
Bali Dagh, * tumulus of Hector” (C.). 

M. paradoxum, ©, Koch. Between Nurlü and 
Tchaukhlar (T.). 

Ornithogalum prasandrum, Gris. 
(V.), Alexandria Troas (V.). 

О. sulphureum, R. et S. Troad (S.). 

О. comosum, L. Troad (S.), e. g. Hissarlik (V.). 

Allium nigrum, L. Troad (S.). 

A., 8p., purple flower. Summit of the Gar- 
garus (W.). 

Asphodelus microcarpus, Vis. Plain of Troy 
(W.), e.g. in the dry meadows on the In 
Tepeh Asmak and on the Simois (V.), 
Tenedos (F.). Greek, &emovp50UA:. 

А. luteus, L. Alexandria Troas (V.). 

MELANTHIACEAE. 

? Colchicum auctumnale, L., and 

C. variegatum, L. Gargarus, blow the sum. 
mit (W.). 

Bulbocodium trigynum, Adam. 
Thymbrius (Calvert). 


Upper Sca- 


Kalifatli 


Valley of the 
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JUNCACEAE. 
Juncus acutus, Lmk. In Tepeh Asmak, above 
the bridge (V.). 
BurowACEAE. 
Butomus umbellatus, L. Plain of Troy (S.) 
CYPERACEAE, 
Cyperus longus, L. Plain of Troy (W.). 
Galilaea mucronata, Parl. Sandy strand of 
the Troad (W.), e. g. to the north of Talian 
Kioi (V.). 
Scirpus Holoschoenus, L. Plain of Troy, near 
Bounarbashi (C.). 
S. maritimus, L. Troad (S.). 
Carex divisa, Huds. Troad (S.). 
C. divulsa, Good. Novum Ilium (V.). 
C. hispida, Willd. On the Bounarbashi Su, 
near the bridge (V.). 
C. distans, L. Plain of Troy (S), e. g. on the 
In Tepeh Asmak (V.). 


GRAMINEAE. 


Phalaris minor, Retz. Plain of Troy (Cal- 
vert). 

Sorghum vulgare, Pers. Troad, cult. (Calvert). 

S. halepense, Pers. Tenedos (Е.). Greek, 
коћацагура. 

Zea Mays, L. Tread, cult. (Calvert). 

Cynodon Daetylon, Rich. Tenedos (F.). Greek, 
aypia or aypidba. 

Phleum tenue, Schrad. 
Calvert). 

Ph. pratense, L. Plain of Troy (Calvert). 

Alopecurus utriculatus, Pers. Plain of Troy 
(3.). 

A. agrestis, L. Plain of Troy (Calvert). 

Avena orientalis, Schreb. Troad, cult. (Cal- 
vert). 

A. barbata, Brot, 

Aera capillaris, Host, var. 
Troad (S.). 

Arundo Phragmites, L. Swamps of the Plain 
of Troy, everywhere (V.). 

A. Donaz, L. Plain of Troy, e.g. in the lower 
Simois valley (W.). 

Briza maxima, L. Troad (S.) quarry a 
Kotch Ali Ovassi (V.). 

В. spicata, Sibth. et Sm. Troad (S.). 

Dactylis glomerata, L. Troad (S.). 

Catabrosa aquatica, P. B. Plain of Troy (S.) 

Festuca ciliata, Danth. Troad (S.). 

Bromus sterilis, L. Troad (S.). 

B. tectorum, L. Plain of Troy (S., Calvert), 
Chigri Dagh (V.). 

B. madritensis, L. -Plain of Troy (S., 
vert). 

B. secalinus, L. Among oats (Calvert). 

В. scoparius, L. Plain of Troy (S., Calvert). 


Plain of Troy (S. 


Troad (S.). 
ambigua, Heldr. 


Cal- 
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B. mollis, L. Plain of Troy (Calvert). 

Brachypodium distachyum, P. B. Plain of 
Troy (Sibthorp, §.). 

Triticum vulgare, Vill., and 

T. durum, Desf. 'Troad, cult. (V., Culvert). 

T. villosum, M. B. "Troad (S.). 

Aegilops tríaistata, Willd. Plain of Troy 
(Calvert), 

Secale cereale, L. Troad, cult. (V. 2 

Hordeum vulgare, L. "Troad, cult. (V., Cl- 
vert). 

H. bulbosum, L. Troad (S.). 

H. murinum, L. Plain of Troy (S., Calvert). 

H. maritimum, With. Plain of Troy (Calvert). 


. Lolium temulentum, L. Among oats (Calvert). 


GNETACEAE. 
Ephedra procera, Fisch. et Mey. Novum 
Tlium (W., V.). 


CONIFERAE. 

Piaus Laricio, Poir. Mountains above Iné 
(T.), Ida Mountains (W.). 

P. halepensis, Mill.. Near the sea-coast (W.), 
Tenedos, scantily (Olivier). 

P. Parolinii, Vis. Ida Mountains, forming 
the main part (W., Parolini). 

P. Ріпеа, L. Between Iné and Ovajik (T.). 

Picea orientalis, Carr. (Pinus Abies, Webb). 
Ida Mountains (W.), lower mountain range 
at Tehaukhlar (Т.л. 

Abies alba, Mill. Ida mountains (W.), Age. 
Dagh (T.). 

Cupressus sempervirens, L. In the Middle 
Troad, on graveyards, not in the Plain (V.) 
e.g. Iné (C.). 

Juniperus Oxycedrus, L. Troad (W.), е. g. His- 
sarlik, slopes above the spring ( V.). 


Fir:cEs. 


Polypodium vulgare, L. Upper Scamander 
valley (V.). 


| Pteris aquilina, L. The same (V.). 


Asplenium Trichomanes, L. Scamander-source 
ДҮ) 

А. Adiantum-nigrum, L. Upper Scamander 
valley (V.). 

Ceterach officinarum, Willd. Gargarus (O.). 

Cystopteris fragilis, Bernh. Scamander-source 


(V. 
Mvscr. 

Cinclidotus aquaticus, Bruch et Schimp. 
Overgrows the wet rocks at the Scamander- 
source (V.'. The same species is also 
found at the souree of Vaucluse (C. Müller, 
Hal.). 

LiCcHENES. 


Usnea articulata, Ach. Gargarus (C.). 


APPENDIX VII. 


ON THE LOST ART OF HARDENING COPPER. 


By A. J. DUFFIELD. 


боме years ago, while engaged in 
writing on the Incas of Peru, their 
civilization and knowledge of the fine 
and the industrial arts, I came to 
doubt what has been so confidently 
set forth by some historians, that the 
Children of the Sun knew of a secret 
in metallurgy that baffles the scienti- 
fic knowledge of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to discover. It is true that the 
Incas had their mirrors of polished 
copper, which their women greatly 
prized; and did not Humboldt bring 
to Europe a copper chisel, that was 
found in a silver mine close to Cuzco? 
And is it not true that many of the 
vessels, weapons, tools, and ornaments, 
which belong to Incarial times and 
are now and again found in various 
parts of Peru, are of a brown com- 
plexion, and not blue or green with 
rust? And does not all this prove that 
the Incas possessed and practised the 
art of hardening copper ? 

The Incas were a wonderful people: 
their system of colonization and set- 
tlement is worthy the attention of 
modern statesmen. Their way of life 
was admirable and enviable for many 
things: no one, for example, of their 
kingdom could die for lack of bread ; 
idleness was punished as a crime; no 
lawsuit could be postponed longer 
than five days. Everybody received 
an education peculiar to his state and 
condition. The compulsory education 
of children began at their birth; for 
no mother was allowed to take her 
babe in her arms to give it suck, but 
was to bend over it as it lay on its 





back, encouraging the infant to an 
effort which he should never be re- 
leased from making through the rest 
of his life—that, namely, of doing 


| something by which to win his daily 


food. Thieving was punished with 
theloss of the eyes; the moving of 
a landmark with death. Water was 
made the universal servant and slave 
of man; the soil was divided equally 
every year between God, the king, 
and the people; the earth was culti- 
vated with joy and singing; the sun 
was the image of the Creator, the 
moon that of his spouse; the rainbow 
was his messenger, and the stars which 
hung in the sapphire night inspired 
a sense of beauty, that refined while 
it elevated the taste of all observers. 
But for all that, I do not believe that 
the Incas knew how, by artificial 
means, to give hardness to copper. 
They were a people gifted with a 
clear insight; they loved and wor- 
shipped Nature in her most excellent 
forms, and imitated her in all things; 
their kings’ gardens were beautiful, 
not only in exquisite flowers and 
birds and bright-coloured insects, but 
also in perfect imitations of these in 
silver and gold. 

Much meditation on the arts of 
this refined and deeply religious 
people made me frequently muse and 
think and mourn, as, wandering 
among the ruins they have left behind 
them, I came to indulge in a “lodged 
hate and a certain loathing ” for the 
immaculate Spanish Christian people 
who murdered those worshippers of 
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Nature, trampled their kings' ga:dens 
into mud, melted their silver Hlies 
into five-shilling pieces, and their 
gold primroses and butterflies into 
onzas, buttons for court monkeys, and 
buckles and bracelets for frivolous 
women. These and like things being 
fastened in my revolving mind often 
shaped themselves as figures are 
shaped by the idle motion of the 
kaleidoscope; and some years after, 
while sojourning in Keewaiwona, 
once the territory of a race who de- 
lighted to make beautiful things out 
of a beauteous material,—the Huron 
Indians, who held the south shore of 
Lake Superior,—I one day caught 
sight of a large boulder of peculiar 
shape and colour lying amongst other 
and different boulders on the lake- 
shore. It was slightly tinged with a 
blue-green mould, but its deeply cut 
crevices were as bright as red-hot 
wire. Afterwards I picked up some 
copper daggers of fine shape, and 
sharp in edge and point. I was also 
present at the finding, some thirty 
feet below the level of Lake Superior, 
of three swords, 20 in., 18 in., and 16 
in. long respectively, also complete 
in bevelled edge and shapeful point, 
handle and fluting of the sides finely 
wrought, untouched by the lapse of 
time, and but little sullied by the 
presence ofan oxide. I subsequently 
visited the Ontonagon district, where 
for the first time in my life I saw 
native copper lying in its rocky 
womb, twin-born with silver, and 
shining with a lustre comparable only 
io that of the heavenly bodies. There 
is something in the sight and presence 
of a large massy body shining in the 
dark of the earth, and retaining its 
brightness for the eye to take in its 
fill of beauty, that may be compared 
to the charm of sustained musie unex- 
pectedly heard for the first time; and, 
in the course of a year's residence in 
that metallic region, I had abundant 
opportunities of returning to that 
comparison and testing its truth. 


ON THE LOST ART OF HARDENING COPPER, 
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On my return to Eugland I carried 
with me many samples of these metals, 
which were analysed in the usual 
way; but the gangue of the samples 
from Keewaiwona carried a number 
of bright specks visible to the naked 
eye, which I picked out with a pair 
of pincers. They were globules of 
a bright grey-white metal, which 
had resisted the-action alike of nitric 
acid and aqua regia. Assisted by my 
late friend Mr. W. Valentin, of the 
Royal College of Chemistry, 15 grains’ 
weight of these minute specks were 
treated with an infusion of potassic 
bisulphate, dissolved in water, preci- 
pitated on zinc, and subsequently 


heated in hydrogen, giving us a dark- 


grey powdery substance that could 
be beaten into shape. Professor 
Frankland subjected a portion of this 
to spectrum analysis. The left hand 
of the ribbon was filled in with the 
bars characteristic of rhodium, and 
the charcoal finger crucibles carried 
minute particles of pure metallic 
rhodium, which I retain.  Subse- 
quently to this I was requested by 
Mr. Valentin to analyse the “ impuri- 
ties" of certain coppers, which I did, 
not knowing whence the coppers came, 
or in what part of the world they 
were found; they yielded us, among 
other elements, ruthenium and iri- 
dium. When I came to learn that 
these coppers came from the great 
native copper deposit from which the 
Incas took their metal for making 
their edge-tools and weapons, their 
arrow-heads and vessels, their bright 
flat reflecting mirrors to give gladness 
to their women, their concave mirrors 
by which their priests “drew fire 
from the sun,'—the whole thing 
flashed across my mind, that it was 
to the presence of the metals of the 
platinum group that the hardness of 
the copper was due, and not to any 
art of hardening copper, which was 
known to the Incas, but is now lost. 
Then I returned to Lake Superior to 
hunt for the home of rhodium, sending 
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from time to time to Mr. Valentin for | form that alloy of her own, and from 


analysis examples of a certain lustrous 
deeply-dyed native copper, and he 
always found traces of rhodium. 

І come therefore to the conclusion, 
that all the knowledge which the 
Incas and the Hurons had on the 
hardening of copper was due to their 
love of beautiful things: they came to 
know by experience that the deep- 
coloured copper from a certain locality 
was not only fine of complexion, but 
very hard: of this, therefore, they 
made their excellent vessels and their 
keen-cutting blades. 

Professor Roberts, of the Royal 
Mint, who has taken a deep interest in 
this matter, has made an experiment 
with 90 per cent. of copper and 10 per 
cent. of rhodium, which has yielded 
an alloy very similar in colour to the 


native copper of Keewaiwona: the | 


fracture is exactly the same in shade, 


but of its hardness it is difficult to | 
tell: a portion of the alloy left in the | 


bottom of the crucible was found to 
be very hard. 
Professor Roberts may yet find time 
to conduct other experiments which 
shall throw some light on the amount 
of rhodium with which Nature used to 


It is to be hoped that | 





which we may assume that some of 
her cevout children made their most 
perfect things. 


In printing the foregoing commu- 
nication, I offer my very sincere 
thanks to Mr. Duffield for his interest- 
ing account of a discovery so important 
in its bearing on the general question 
of pre-historic metallurgy. The dis- 
covery presents an obvious analogy to 
the implements of copper, harder than 
ordinary commercial copper, which I 
found in the stratum of the first city 
at Hissarlik (see p. 251); but there 
has not been time, since my attention 
was called to it, to decide the question 
whether the copper found by me is, in 
fact, a natural alloy similar to that 
which Mr. Duffield discovered in Ame- 
rica, The necessary experiments have 
still to be conducted ; but meanwhile I 
feel it an honour and pleasure that 
the present work should be enriched 
with a discovery that promises to be 
fruitful in results to our knowledge of 
the early Copper Age, which we now 
know certainly to have preceded that 
of Bronze (see pp. 257, 258).—H. 8. 


APPENDIX VIII. 


ON 


HERA BOÓOPIS. 


By Proressor Henry Bruescu-Bey. 


Ix no other land of the ancient world 
does the worship of the Cow play so 
important a part as in Egypt. The 
representations and inscriptions on 
the oldest monuments already contain 
copious references to the sacred Cow ; 
but it is only from the monuments of 
later periods that scientific enquiry is 
first supplied with clearer information 
as to the origin of this worship and 
its connection with a goddess of the 
Egyptian Olympus of learned inves- 
tigation. The following account, 
founded on monumental records, com- 
prises in one view everything that 
relates to the origin of this worship, 
and that is calculated to throw light 
on the nature of this peculiar venera- 
tion for the cow. 

In the oldest representations, re- 
lating to the creation of the world, 
the cow, coming forth out of the 
primeval waters, appears on the terri- 
tory of the Hermopolite nome in 
Upper Egypt as the mother of the 
young Sun-god.  Clinging to the 
horns of his parent, the young god 
kindles the light of day, and the life 
of all creatures begins with him. To 
speak in the language of the monu- 
ments, Isis (that is, the cow) causes 
her son Horus (more exactly Harpo- 
crates, that is, * Horus the child ") to 
come into existence first of all, and 
the visible forms of the world com- 
mence the cycle of their earthly course 
from life to death: Horus becomes 
Osiris, and, in the eternal revolution 
of things, from the dead Osiris a new 
rejuvenated Horus is developed. In 





this myth Osiris symbolizes the prim- 
eval water, the fertilizing moisture; 
Isis, under the image of the cow, the 
receptive and productive power of 
nature; Horus, the light which is 
kindled from ihe moisture, just as in 
the teaching of Heraclitus, surnamed 
“the obscure” (б axorewós). This is the 
esoteric part of the ancient Egyptian 
doctrines of hoary wisdom, to which a 
later cycle of myths sought to give an 
historic foundation. 

The more ancient conception, which 
goes back to the times of the thirteenth 
century, gives the following solution 
of the enigmatical representation of 
the goddess Isis with the head ofa cow. 
Horus (Apollo) and Set (Typhon) 
fought with one another for the 
sovereienty over the kingdom of 
Osiris. Set is defeated. Isis, moved 
with compassion for the “elder brother” 
conquered by Horus, frees him from 
his bonds. Horus, filled with anger 
and rage, separates the head of Isis 
from her body. Thot, the Egyptian 
Hermes, by the aid of the magie power 
of his charms, replaces it by the head 
of the (sacred) Cow (tep-ahe). This 
strange myth is preserved in the 
Sallier papyrus No. 4, containing 
an ancient Egyptian calendar of the 
times of the first Ramessids, according 
to which this event took place on the 
26th day of the month Thot (the 14th 
of August, according to the Sothis- 
year, and the 23rd of September,’ ac- 





1 Chabas, Ze Calendrier du papyrus Sallier, 
iv. p. 30. 
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cording to the Alexandrian calendar). 
In remembrance thereof, sacrifices for 
the gods Isis and Thot were prescribed 
for ever on this day. ^ Plutarch? was 
acquainted with this legend, of which 
he says, “ The fight lasted many days, 
and Horus conquered. But Isis, to 
whose keeping the fettered "Typhon 
had been committed, did not kill him, 
but freed and dismissed him. Horus 
did not bear this patiently ; he even 
laid hands on his mother, and tore 
the crown from her head; but Hermes 
placed on her a helmet like the head 
of a cow (Во/крауоу kpavos).” The best 
proof that Isis was in fact worshipped 
under the local conception of her as 
Hathor (Aphrodite) in this cow- 
headed form, is the name of the town 
dedicated to her, Tep-ahe (* cow-head’), 
called by the Copts, with the article 
prefixed, Petpieh, by the Arabs Atfih, 
the metropolis of the last (the 22nd) 
Upper Egyptian nome, known to the 
Greeks under the name of Aphrodito- 
polis? in which Isis was worshipped 
as Hathor ( Aphrodite).* 

In another conception (almost a 
thousand years later) the myth which 
identifies Isis with thecow is explained 
in a way that throws the clearest light 
on its connection with corresponding 
Greek myths. The goddess Isis, per- 
secuted by Typhon, retires to the 
marshes of Duto in Lower Egypt, on 
the island of Chebi (the Chemmis or 
Chembis of the Greek authors from 
Herodotus onward), whose papyrus- 
beds secured her from the snares of 
her pursuer. There she brought into 
the world her son Horus (surnamed 
Nub, that is, “the golden”). This 
is the same island spoken of by 
Herodotus (11. 156), according to 





2 De Iside et Osiride, c. 19. 

3 See Brugsch, Dictionnaire géographique, 
p. 933. 

+ Ibid. p. 1360, xxii, According to Strabo 
also (xvii. p. 809), a sacred white cow was held in 
special honour in the Arabian town of Aphro- 
ditopolis (that is, on the eastern Arabian side of 
Egy pt), and in the nome of the same name. 
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whom the Egyptians maintained 
that it had been floating since the 
time when the goddess Leto of Buto 
received into her сате from Isis- 
Demeter the young Horus-Apollo. 
The Egyptian representation of the 
legend of the journey of Isis to the 
island of Chebi-Chemmis is found 
most fully in a part of the remarkable 
texts which are treated of in the 
Metternich-Stele of the time of king 
Nectanebus І. (378-360 r.c.), for 
the full publication of which, under 
the title: “The  Metternich-Stele 
published for the first time in its 
original size " (Leipzig, 1877),° science 
is indebted to the industry of a young 
Russian Egyptologist, M. Golnisheff. 
I have published the translation of 
the part in question in the Aegyptische 
Zeitschrift for 1879, page 1. 

The Egyptian texts frequently 
allude in other passages to the wander- 
ings of Isis, and to the flight of the 
goddess from Typhon. In these, Isis 
appears accompanied by her son 
Horus, whom she seeks to withdraw 
from the snares of his hostile brother 
by the use of all kinds of stratagems 
and magie arts. The most remarkable 
account is that found on one of the 
walls of the great temple of Edfou 
( Apollinopolis Magna in Upper Egypt) 
regarding the statements of mythical 
geography about the seven Oases 
of the Libyan Desert, known to 
the Egyptians in the times of the 
Ptolemies.5 Under the head which 
treats of the Oasis of То-аһе, that 
is “ Land of the Cow” (the present 
Oasis of Farafrah) it is expressly 
noted that here the worship of Osiris 
was predominant, in which the great 
trinity, Osiris, Isis and Horus, was 
venerated by the inhabitants. On this 
occasion it is related of the goddess : 
“She wandered about with her son, 





5 Die Metternich-Stele in der Originalgrissé 
zum ersten Mal herausgegeben ; Leipzig, 1877. 

в Published in full in Dümichen's Die Oasen 
der libyschen Wüste ; Strassburg, 1877, plate iv. 
foll. 
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the young boy, to hide him from Set 
(Typhon). ‘This goddess changed 
herself into the sacred Cow Hor-Secha, 
and the young boy into the sacred 
Pull Hapi (Apis, Epaphus). She went 
with him to this town of Hapi ( Apis, 
in the Libyan nome of Lower Egypt), 
in order to behold his father Osiris 
who is there." 

Nothing can be plainer, clearer, or 
more instructive than these few words, 
which throw such a surprising light 
on the worship of the Cow in the 
western parts of the Delta. The geo- 
graphical researches founded on an 
almost inexhaustible supply of re- 
cords from all times of Egyptian 
history, to which my whole attention 
has been turned for more than twenty 
years, afford most important disclosures 
as to the worship of the Cow in the 
Libyan nome, inclusive of the nome 
called Mareotes by the geographer 
Ptolemy.” Three towns, above all, 
claim our attention in this connection. 
First the town of Hapi, Apis, the old 
capital of the Libyan nome, in the 
neighbourhood of the Lake Mareotis, 
with the worship of Osiris as a bull; 
next, the place T'ha-ahe, “the Cow- 
town" par excellence, situated in the 
neighbourhood of the former; and 
the place Tha-Hor-Secha, or Tha- 
Secha-Hor (the Téyopoa of Ptolemy), 
the name of which means “ Abode or 
Town of the sacred Cow Hor-Secha.? 
All these designations had their origin 
in the flight of Isis and her son Horus 
from the Oasis of the * Cow-land " 
(Farafrah) to the maritime districts of 
the Libyan nome situated to the north, 
the ancient settlements of immigrant 


tribes, who were wont to direct their 


course to Egypt on the west by land, 





7 Referring to classical accounts, it may be 
remarked here that, according to Strabo (xvii. 
p. 80), an Aphrodite, and a cow consecrated to 
her, were worshipped in the town of Momemphis, 
belonging to the ancient Libyan nome of the 
monuments. 

5 See my treatise Le lac Mareotis, in the Герс 
Gyptolozique ; Paris, 1880, p. 32. 
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on the north by water, and who were 
| destined to become disagreeable neigh- 
_ bours for the Egyptians, That among 
these foreigners there were also ad- 
venturers of Ionio-Carian descent, is 
proved by the purely Greek designa- 
tions of some names and towns situated 
on this side of Egypt; designations, 
the origin of which appears to have 
been connected above all with pro- 
minent names in the Trojan legends. 
Menelaus and his pilot Canobus gave 
their names, the former to a nome, 
the latter to the well-known town of 
Canobus. Helen and Paris, on their 
voyage to Egypt, landed in the same 
parts, to claim the hospitality of the 
Egyptian coastguard. Besides these 
famous names, other appellations of a 
Greek form indicate a foreign inter- 
course, the origin of which must not 
be first sought in the times of classical 
antiquity. The designation of the 
Metelitic Nome, lying upon the sea on 
the western side of the Canobic branch 
of the Nile, shows most clearly hew 
regular foreign intercourse must have 
been in this part of the Delta; for the 
origin of the name cannot be sought 
in any Grecized Egyptian word, but 
in the pure Greek pérydvs, * foreign 
visitor and settler.” Thus, then, we 
obtain the clearest explanation of the 
fact that, besides the worship of Osiris, 
the Egyptian monuments attribute to 
the districts frequented by foreigners a 
worship of the (Typhonic) Set, which 
found its sensuous expression in the 
animals consecrated to this deity, 
the crocodile and the hippopotamus.? 
While these strangers brought to 
the Egyptians what the latter were 
accustomed to comprehend under the 
general name of бет, that is every- 
thing foreign, on the other hand 
the former received more from the 
Egyptians than they themselves were 
in a position to give. In the pro- 
vinee of religion, what must have 
specially struck the fureigners was the 








9 See my Dictionnaire géographique, p. 1305 £ 
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worship of Osiris, that is, the primitive 
form of the Egyptian faith, with 
its peculiar idea of the wandering 
Isis, who, in the shape of a cow, 
sought to escape the snares of Set. 
Even though they may not have known 
the secret meaning of this myth. 
which had been developed on the 
Libyan side of Egypt along the sea- 
coast, and which denoted the conflict 
of foreign ideas with the native 
religion, customs, and views—the 
former symbolized by the forms of 
Set and his demoniacal animals, the 
crocodile and the hippopotamus, the 
latter by the trinity of Osiris, Isis, 
and Horus, and by the animal forms 
of the sacred cow, Hor-secha, and the 
Apis-bull,—yet the Greek genius 
breathed its life into these legends of 
pure Egyptian origin, and modelled 
them according to special local colour- 
ing into special myths, which found 
their most striking expression in the 
Hera Водбрѕ, and in the cow-headed 
Ió, the wandering goddess, whose 
name is from the root I in eu: 
and in ancient Egyptian the root i, 
iu, io, as also the Coptic word 7 derived 
from it, denote exactly the same— ire, 
venire. The migration and trans- 
ference of this legend from the north- 
west corner of the Egyptian Delta to 
the Greek coasts and islands, seems 
to me to have been conceived under 
the form of an historical fact, which is 
best exhibited in the fable of the emi- 
gration of the Libyan king Danaiis, 
the brother of Aegyptus, to Argos. 

I am not bold enough to seek an 
Egyptian origin for the name of Da- 
naüs, according to a method in favour 
with many scholars nowadays; but I 
cannot pass over in silence the fact 
that, among the districts and tribes 
nearest to the sea-coast of the Libyan 
nome, there appears the name T'ehannu, 
Thannu, which must have been known 
down to the time of Ptolemy, since 
this writer expressly observes, in his 
enumeration of the regions, nomes, 
and towns, on the west side of the 
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Delta: rod бё Mapewrov та pèv ёт! 
Gadrdoon каћ тах Толуєїа 3j Teveta. Re- 
garded from this point of view, the 
contest for sovereignty, celebrated in 
the Greek legend, between the two 
brothers Danaüs and Aegyptus, that 
is between a Libyan and Egyptian 
race, would have a deeper historical 
significance. We know still further 
from the Egyptian monumental re- 
cords, that under Mineptah II. (Me- 
nephthes, about 1300 в.о.), the son of 
king Ramses IL, there occurred a 
vast migration, which first made its 
pressure felt from Libya on the 
western territory of the Delta,!? whose 
nearest border district, lying along 
the sea-coast, embraced the land and 
people of the Tehannu or Tehennu 
(the inserted vowels e and a are 
doubtful, since they have to be sup- 
plied). The name Tehannu, also 
wiitten simply Tehan or Than, 
which here appears a second time in 
a wider sense, is of pure Egyptian 
origin, and must be referred to the 
Egyptian root thn, “to glitter, to 
shine, to flash, to beam," (compare 
the Coptic өни fulgur); whence also 
we find the name ¢hn as the desig- 
nation of a stone, according to Lep- 
sius the yellow topaz, although this 
latter explanation is not placed beyond 
doubt. The Fgyptian appellation 
thn, transferred to another and larger 
territory, reminds us at once of the 
Greek name Marmarica (Mappapixy) 
for the region which followed im- 
mediately to the west of the Libyan 
nome, and, in the time of the geo- 
grapher Ptolemy, formed a separate 
independentnome, belongingto Egypt. 
Just as the Egyptian root thn, so the 
Greek poppaipw, poppopito, signifies 
*to glisten, to glimmer, to sparkle, 
to shine,” whence the derivatives pap- 
pdpeos, “glistening, gleaming,” páp- 
papos, “shining stone, marble,” and, 
let us now add, Mappapixy, in a sense 





10 See my History of Еур, p. 567; vol. it 
p. 122 f., Eng. trans. 2nd ed. 
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referring to the brightness and glitter | 
of the district, which consists of bright, 
shining limestone. 

Whether we accept the connection 
of the Greek Danaiis with the name 
of the larger region (Marmarica) or 
of the lesser (Tatveia, Teveia), called 
Thn on the monuments, the Libyan | 
locality of both remains as cer- 
tain as the Libyan origin of King 
Danaiis. The statement, accredited 
by the ancients, that he taught the 
Argives among other things to build | 
larger and more convenient ships, and | 
to dig wells (we may call to mind the 
cisterns in Libya, the land of drought), 
cannot but contribute to give greater 
force to the probability of this con- 
nection; and still more so the circum- 
stance, that Danaiis made good his 
claim to Argos by proving his descent 
from Inachus, that is, from the father 
of 1б, the Libyan Isis, the Cow- 
Mother of Epaphus-Apis. 

The comparison of the Egyptian 
and Greek accounts concerning the 
worship of the Cow and of the cow- 
headed goddess, whatever were the 
names and local conceptions of her in 
Greece and. Egypt, leads to the follow- 
ing result :— 

The Cow (ahe), under the peculiar 
mythological name of Hor-secha or 
Secha-hor, was regarded on the Libyan 
side of Egypt—from the Oasis of To-. | 
ahe (that is “ Cow-land,” the Farafrah 
of our time) to the sea-coast—as the 
living symbol of the goddess Isis; 
and was worshipped there in towns 
and sanctuaries of the same name. 
She represents the transformed Isis, 
who in this shape seeks to escape the 
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persecutions of Set, the Kakodaemon 
of the Egyptian pantheon. The region 
of her wanderings is Libya and the 
Libyan desert in the narrow sense of 
the word. Her child Hor, the future 
Osiris-Serapis, appears veiled under 
the form of a Bull, the Hapi- 
Apis-Epaphus. The Libyan seat of 
his worship is the town of Apis, 
in the neighbourhood of the Lake 
Mareotis. The Cow-headed (bodpis) 
Isis, or whatever may have been her 
local designation, or Isis with the 
horns of a cow and the dise of the 
moon between them on her head, are 
Stereotyped forms of the Egyptian 
idols, the origin of which goes back 
to the most ancient times of Egyptian 
history. The relationship of these 
forms with the Hera-Ió, in idea and 
representation, is indisputable, and 
comes from a common source, which 
had its origin from the soil of 
the Libyan side of the Egyptian 
Delta—on that territory which, in the 
earlier times of the history of the 
Pharaohs, witnessed the development 
of an active foreign intercourse by 
sea and land.! 

Every connection of the Greek 
yXavkGis, as an epithet of the Homeric 
Athené, with Egyptian representa- 
tions, must be rejected. The Egyp- 
tians regarded the owl asa bird of ill 
omen; and no deity, whether male or 
female, bears the head of this animal. 





1 These views of my friend Brugsch agree 
perfectly with the myth of Ió as given in the 
Prometheus of Aeschylus, and especially with 
the termination of her wandering in Egypt, 
where she gives birth to Epaphus. 

H. SCHLIEMANN. 
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TROY AND EGYPT. 


By Proressor Henry Bncoscu-Bry. 


My DEAR FRIEND SCHLIEMANN, — In 
complying most readily with your 
wish to do justice to the above title 
from the point of view of Egyptian 
antiquity, I am troubled with certain 
scruples, which I cannot withhold 
from you in the very beginning of 
my letter. As I have the accidental 
merit, by favour only of good for- 
tune, of haying moved for a long num- 
ber of years amidst the world of 
Egyptian monuments as among old 
acquaintances, you will perhaps de- 
mand from me, as from an initiated 
priest, disclosures on the relations 
between Troy and Egypt. You may 
expect from me the solution of ob- 
scure historical enigmas, and rejoice 
by anticipation at having found at 
the right hour the right man, who 
has in this respect succeeded in 
evoking, as if by enchantment, old 
life from the ruins of dead monu- 
ments Nothing have I to bring of 
all that you expect and that I should 
like to lay at your feet, as the most 
eloquent testimony of my friendship 
and high esteem. Is it my fault, is 
it the fault of the monuments, if I 
appear before you with a poor gift? 
I fear the fault lies with both, and, 
with this fiank confession, I transport 
myself into the midst of the monu- 
ments and their inscriptions. 

The name of the Hellenes must 
necessarily have been known to the 
Egyptians from the time when Hel- 
lenes, as pirates or as travellers and 
cast-away mariners, set foot on Egyp- 
tian soil. The latest testimonies to 





this are furnished, as is self-evident, 
by the times of the Ptolemies. On the 
extant stones and in the papyrus-rolls 
of that epoch, which is comparatively 
the modern history of Egypt, the 
Hellenes are called by the name 
of Uinen, Ueinen, which has continued 
in the Coptic language in the forms 
of Ueinin, Ueeinin, Ueeienin. The word 
so written and spoken has no linguis- 
tie connection either with the “Idoves, 
"Ioves, of the Greeks, or with the Javan 
of the Bible (as has been generally 
assumed), but it is a derivative from 
the Egyptian root uni, uini, preserved 
also in Coptic in the forms woein, uóini, 
uoeine, etc., with the significations of 
the Latin lumen, luv, splendor, and, 
in composition with tbe verb er 
( = facere, esse), it means fulgere, splen- 
dere, illucescere, illuminare, or parti- 
cipially, lucidus, splendens. I observe 
at once in this place how, in fact, 
the peoples of the Pulasta  (Pelas- 
gians) and Tekkar (Teucrians)' are 
once denoted on a monument, of 
the times of King Ramses III., with 
the help of a Semitie word like 
taher, that is in Hebrew “WW, “ bril- 
liant,’ “shining,” “conspicuous,” 
“celebrated.” That is to say, the 
above nations, which I have in my 
mind, are called, some of them, 
“ celebrated peoples on the land,” the 
others “on the sea.” 

This designation, which implies so 
much that is flattering for the Hel- 





1 History of Egypt, vol. ii. p. 153 foll., Eng. 
trans. 2nd ed. 
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lenes, can only be established, as Ihave | appearance in what is called the 


said, for the later period of Egyptian 
history. It is said to be peculiar to 
the demotic epoch of writing. It is, 
however, scarcely to be presumed that 
the Egyptian proper name (пеп, in 
connection with the Semitic taher— 
both with the sense of “light, lumin- 
ous, brilliant,’—could have been an 
invention of the Egyptians. On the 
contrary, the supposition may be 
admitted, that the name Uinen repre- 
sented the Egyptian translation of a 
genuine Greek denomination of the 
Hellenic race, and in this connection 
I call to mind the name Hellas, 
Hellen, itself, the root of which 
seems to me to lie in the Greek 
stem sel (compare сас, сећао, oeAdo- 
copa, “lustre,” “glance,” “shine,”) 
with the signification of “to be 
bright, glance, shine, glimmer.” Ana- 
logies within Greek itself are not 
wanting. Let us compare ced-dvyn 
with éà-ávņ, “torch,” ЗєА-уит, “moon,” 
с05 with ts, the name of the race of 
the ‘ЕЛА (Strabo, vii. $ 328) with the 
Homeric ХєААог (Iliad xvi. 234); let 
us add to this the words m which 
the Greek aspirate (^) is equivalent 
to the Latin s, as in $s— sus, ёдо$= 
sedes, dds = sal, salum, ёрто = serpo, 
ка = salix, GA-hopar =salio, Мос = 
sol, їдо$ = sudor, and many others. 

In the existing bilingual and tri- 
lingual inscriptions, the demotic 
Uinen uniformly corresponds to a 
hieroglyphic form Ha-neb or Hau-neb, 
which (compound) word has the 
signification of “ those who are 
behind their chiefs, those who follow 
their chiefs," consequently foreign- 
ers, who choose their chiefs in 
order to accompany them on warlike 
expeditions. My explanation of this 
most ancient proper name is new; 
but I have confirmed it by the most 
striking examples of its use. ‘lhe 
Hau-neb appear already on the monu- 
ments of an early time, even before 
the epoch of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
(about 1700 sc.) They make their 





* List of the Nine Nations,” as a dis- 
tinct group of peoples, whose places of 
abode are clearly and distinctly indi- 
cated by the following words in an 
Egyptian hieroglyphic text of the 
Ptolemaic time: “ Hau-neb is the 
name of the inhabitants of the islands 
and coasts of the sea, and the numer- 
ous and great (or, the very numerous) 
peoples of the north.” In this geo- 
graphical conception of the seat of 
the peoples and races of the north on 
the soil of Asia Minor, called Hau- 
neb,—established as it is by the monu- 
ments—we have the solid foundation 
for all the indications of the earlier 
and later monuments. 

With some of these peoples we be- 
come first acquainted from the records 
of the monuments about the cam- 
paigns of King Ramses П. Sestura 
(Sesostris) against the mighty рео- 
ple of the Cheta or Chita, the Hittites, 
or * children of Cheth," of the Bible. 
A great confederacy of nations, which 
extended over Western Asia and Asia 
Minor, opposed the celebrated Egyp- 
tian conqueror, in order to dispute 
with him the supremacy over the 
parts of Asia now mentioned. The 
heroic poem of Pentaur, in glorifica- 
tion of the victories of this Pharaoh 
over the king of Cheta and his con- 
federates, names as such, first quite 
generally, *all peoples from the fur- 
thest extremities of the sea to the 
land of Cheta." The region is dis- 
tinctly indicated: the whole of Asia 
Minor as far as the Euphrates, on 
whose banks lay the eastern border 
districts of QanQAMASHa, Carchemish,? 
and QazavaNaATaN, Gauzanitis, the 
Go-hen of the Bible. Over against 
them, as representatives of the western 
regions of Asia Minor (at the extremi- 
ties of the sea), appear the peoples of 
the Darpan1, the Dardanians, Mauna, 





2 The ruins of Carchemish have been lately 
discovered at Jerabliis (Hierapolis) on the 


Euphrates. 
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Mavox, the Maeonians or Meonians 
(the ancient Lydians) Masu, the 
Mysians, Талко, the Lycians. The 
two names of nations mentioned be- 
sides, Pipasa and Kenkesu or Gencesu 
remind us, the former of Pedasus, the 
latter of the Gergithians in the do- 
minion of Troas. 

These names, handed down to us 
with all fidelity, bear upon them an 
unmistakable mark, namely, that of a 
close connection founded on a politico- 
geographical relation. They exhibit 
the military power of Western Asia 
in its chief representatives, just as 
we already have them enumerated by 
name in Homer in the Catalogue of 
the allies of Troy. But the Плох to 
which prominence has been given by 
E. de Rougé, in his celebrated disserta- 
tion on the epic of Ramses—in ancient 
Egyptian Iri-una, Iliuna,—-must dis- 
appear from the record of the Trojan 
allies of the Cheta in their contest 
against Sesostris, for the reading 
Jli-una has probably to be rectified in 
respect of the first part of the name, 
ilit Itis not to be read Ili-una, but 
Ma-una, that is Maeonia. 

We feel bound to maintain that the 
whole series of the confederates named, 
on the west coast of Asia Minor, “ be- 
ginning from the furihest extremities 
of the sea,” as the texts express them- 
selves, is an historical fact of capital 
importance. It gives us the certainty 
that, about a hundred years before 
thé destruction of Troy, the nations 
enumerated inhabited the same terri- 
tories which the geographers of classi- 





3 Unless we are altogether deceived, both 
names are derived from Semitic roots. Pedasos 
reminds of the root patash “to hammer,” 
whence pattish “iron-hammer;” gergesh of gir- 
gash; . Chaldean, gargeshta; Arabic,  girgis 
“clay, loam—black silt.” The change of the 
Semitic sound sh into the Greek ¢ can be proved 
also by other examples: compare Kadesh, in 
Greek Kadytis. 

^ The sign in question is of a polyphonic 
nature, and can be equally well read iri, ili, or ma 
and mar. From internal reasons, the statement 
of which cannot be given here without prolix 
explanations, I prefer the reading ma, 
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cal antiquity have attributed to them. 
To these we add, with particular re- 
ference to later timcs, the names of 
the Shardana (Shairdana) and Turash 
(Tuirash), generally with the epithet 
* of the sea" ; which denoted nations 
distinguished by their foreign attire 
and armament, first as enemies of the 
Egyptians, but afterwards also as 
their auxiliaries in the wars of Ram- 
ses IL, both against the Cheta and 
against other peoples. It is the war- 
like races of the Sardians and the 
Homeric Tpées, the inhabitants of 
Troas, who thus show themselves for 
the first time on the theatre of the 
world’s history as faithful allies of 
the Egyptians. 

But under the successor of the great 
Ramses, king Mineptah II. (about 
1900 s.c.) the Pheron of Herodotus, 
the Shardana ‘and Turash appear 
again as opponents of the Egyp- 
tians and as allies of the king of 
the Libyans, who, from the west, 
on African soil, made a formid- 
able attack on the region of the 
Delta. According to the texts relat- 
ing to them, they appear at one 
time as * peoples of the sea," at 
another as * peoples of the north," 
that is to say, as inhabitants of the 
coasts of Asia Minor, in brotherly 
community with the kindred tribes 
adjacent to their native seats. The 
inscriptions call them in succession: 
the * Shairdana, Shakalsha, Akaiua- 
sha, Leku, Turisha,”® which we 
translate: “the Sardians, Shakalsha, 
Achaeans, Lycians, Trojans.”* To- 
gether with their Libyan friends, they 
are entirely defeated by the Egyp- 
tians in the battle of Prosopis; and 





5 The final syllable sha or ash of these or 
other proper names is remarkable, because it 
represents a termination (the Greek os) which 
does not occur in any ancient Egyptian writings; 
it is conspicuous in the proper name Mashauasha, 
also written Mashaua, a Libyan people called 
Maxyes by the Greeks. 

в History of Egypt, vol. іі. pp. 122, foll., Eng. 
trans., 2nd ed. 
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are partly slain and partly carried 
into captivity.’ 

Under King Ramses ITT. (1200 в.с.), 
the Proteus of Herodotus, the con- 
temporary of Alexandros and his 
beloved Helen, who in their flight are 
cast away on Egypt, this country is 
involved in new wars against neigh- 
bouring peoples. Large confederations 
of nations rose up more formidably 
than ever before, to join in hostile 
invasions upon Egypt. From the 
West it was the Libyans (Libu), with 
their allies, who threatened Egypt's 
ancient frontiers and independence. 
Among their allies we cite the Masha- 
uasha, Asabta, Hasa, and Bakana, 
since the same forms of names are 
clearly preserved in the classical 
designations of the Maxyes, Asbytae, 
Ausees, and Bakales. From the East 
“the peoples of the north," * the 
inhabitants of the isles and the 
coastlands," at one time also called 
Tau-neb, directed their attack by 
water and by land against Egypt. 
The expedition on the mainland 
issued from Asia Minor. The peoples 
and cities, which they touch in their 
migration, are seized with fear and 
terror. They settle down in the land 
of the Amori (Amorites) and establish 
a fixed camp. Then the warlike 
attack is again directed against 
Egypt. At Migdol, on the Pelusian 
arm of the Nile, they join their con- 
federates, who arriving by sea, had 
sailed up with their ships into the 
broad arm of the Nile. А great 
battle is joined between them and the 
Egyptians both on land and on the 
water. Тһе enemy are defeated and 
killed or captured. Ramses IIL, the 
victor, does not omit, in his later expe- 
dition against Asia Minor, to wreak 
vengeance on the enemies of Egypt ; 
and he attacks their cities in their 
own land, that is to say on the isles 
and coast-districts of Asia Minor. 





7 History of Egypt, vol. ii. pp. 146, foll., Eng. 
trans., 2nd ed. ® Ibid. pp. 153, foll. 
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This is the brief summary of the rich 
representations and inscriptions which 
cover the temple walls of Medinet 
Abou (in the western quarter of 
Thebes) and of which the celebrated 
Harris Papyrus No. 1 contains an 
epitome.? 

* The peoples of the north," **the 
inhabitants of the isles and of the 
coast districts,” appear also in the 
wall-paintings,in two separate groups, 
distinguished by their attire and 
armament. The first includes the 
peoples ealled Purosata or Pulosata 
(Pelasgians — Philistines !), Tekri or 
'"l'ekkari (Teucrians) and Danau 
(Danai?) Their armament consists 
of spears, short swords, round shields, 
and helmets crowned with feather- 
like crests. The enemies of the 
Egyptians designated as Purosata ap- 
pear on the monuments as the most 
important and most distinguished 
people among the nations now men- 
tioned. The termination ta gives to 
the name a Semitic complexion, and 
with this agrees the fact, that the 
root PUROS, PURAS, PULaS, contains a 
very suggestive meaning; for palas, 
palash (in Hebrew), falasa (in Ethi- 
оріс) means “to make a way for one- 
self, to depart (abroad), to migrate.” 
The Purosata are, therefore, “ the wan- 
derers, foreigners," which name per- 
fectly suits the Pelasgians of the Greek 
tradition, whom Attie wit conceived 
as the Pelargoi, that is “the storks,” 
which come and depart again.!? 





® Op. cit. р. 155. 

10 The name Ié also contains a similar signifi- 
cation, for according to your sagacious judgment 
(Мусепае, p. 20) it should be referred to the root 
I (in elu, Т go); in stating which I ought not to 
leave unnoticed the attempt to bring the name 
of the goddess Io into connection with the Egyp- 
tian word Ioh * moon," (but of the masculine 
gender!) Whether the name of the Ionians is 
related to Io, as I see from some remarks of 


.learned Hellenists, I would by no means venture 


to decide. From my Egyptian and Oriental 
point of view I would rather refer it to the root 
I, which in Semitic as well as in Archaic-Egyp- 
tian (7, ia, ia; plural, iuu, iow) signifies “isle” 
and “islanders.” In the Bible the Zyyim (once 
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The second group is formed by 
the kindred peoples of the Shardana, 
Shakalsha, and Uashash, with the 
epithet “of the sea,” that is valiant 
warriors on sea. Their armament is 
essentially distinguished from that of 
the first group. Helmets surmounted 
with horn-like crests, coats of mail, 
armlets, shields with handles and 
bosses, long swords, sandals on their 
feet, — all give them a chivalrous 
appearance, especially in contrast 
with the Pelasgian group. The 
Greek type is unmistakable. 

A pylon of the above-mentioned 
temple of Medinet Abou shows the 
king Ramses III. as vanquisher of the 
Hau-neb, that is, the Hellenes. He 
brings to the god Amon of Thebes 
thirty-nine conquered cities with their 
inhabitants, the names of which— 
often of Semitic origin—may be found 
again on the islands and coasts of 
Asia Minor.’ I cite the most striking 
names in the appended list: No. 5, 
Tarshcha or Tarshach = Tarsus. No. 7, 
Salomaski = Salamis in Cyprus. No. 8, 
Katian = Kition; No. 9, Ai-mar, I-mar 





also Zyy/n, in the plural) are a general synonym 
for the coast-lands and the islands of the Medi- 
terranean. May not the Ionians have represented 
by their names just the inhabitants of those 
islands and coasts? At all events, this hint 
appears to me worthy of examination. The 
Bible (Genesis, x. 4) expressly says of the chil- 
dren of Javan, Elishah, Tarshish, Kittim and 
Dodanim: “by these were the isles of the Gen- 
tiles overspread*, in their lands, each according 
to their languages, races, and peoples.” That 
the ethnic name Javan is identical with Iaones, 
lonians, cannot be a subject of the slightest 
doubt.” But the opinion of a scholiast deserves 
notice, that the barbarians had denoted the Hel- 
lenes by the designation laones, as if the name 
itself had been of a barbarian, that is to say not 
Greek, origin. 

1 For the fuli list see Hist. of Egypt, vol. ii. 
pp. 158, 159, Eng. trans, 2nd ed. 





A. V. “divided.” 
> This was clearly seen by Milton, who, in his 


* German ausgebreitet. 


catalogue of the fallen angels (Par. Lost, bk. i.) 


calls the Greek deities “The Jonian gods, of 
Javan's issue.” In fact ТОМ is identical, letter 
for letter, with jY' (Ion: with the added 
vowel points, Javan). 
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= Marion; No. 10. Sali- Soli, and 
No. 11, I-tal = Idalion ;—all four also 
in Cyprus. No. 14, Bitar or Bizar, 
exactly represents the Hebrew bezer, 
“copper mine.” No. 15, Asi, suggests 
the name of Assos, a Mysian city 
in Troas, or of Issa, the ancient 
designation of the island of Lesbos, 
or of Issus in Cilicia. No. 20, Kerena, 
Kelena, recals Kolonae in Troas; as 
does No. 22, Aburot, Aburt, the Mysian 
district of Abrettene. No. 23, Kabur, 
Kabul, shows itself again in the 
Greek Kabalis, the name of a district 
of Phrygia and Lycia. Мо. 24, U-lu, 
if the transcription of the name is 
right, brings Плом to mind. No. 26, 
Kushpita, Kushpat, recals the Semitic 
Keseph “silver,” as this again re- 
minds us of the silver city Argyrion 
in Troas. With No. 27, Kanu, might 
be compared the name of the city of 
Caunus in Caria, and with L(a)res 
one of the cities called Larissa. No. 
39, Maulnus, otherwise also written 
in the inseriptions Muaullos, Mulnus, 
calls to mind the Cilician Mallus, as 
do No. 38, Atena, and No. 39, Karka- 
mash, the names of the cities Adana 
and Coracesium, likewise situated in 
Cilicia. 

In this and im all similar lists of 
nations, countries, and cities, we can- 
not think of a strictly geographical 
arrangement. The monuments prove 
this a hundred times. But, on the 
other hand, names which have a broad 
general connection are not separated. 


| The general outline which includes 


the above-mentioned list of cities is 
traced out, for the reference is to the 
islands and coast-cities of Asia Minor, 
of that region, namely, on which the mi- 
grations of Aryan and Semitic groups 
of nations present a confused scene of 
movements hither and thither. The 
fact, that the monuments, which are 
contemporary with the Trojan epoch 
begin suddenly to speak and to present 
the wandering tribes according to their 
appearance and their names before our 
astonished eyes, is another witness of 
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the certainty of the Greek traditions 


about Ше olden time. Inthisrespectthe | 


information of the monuments acquires 
a value beyond all description. Troas, 
Mysia, Maeonia, Lycia, appear already 
as the fixed seats of nations bearing the 
like names, on the west coast and the 
neighbouring islands of Asia Minor. 
The statement of the classical writers, 
that King Ramses ТТ. (Sesostris) ad- 
vanced on his victorious expedition as 
far as Thrace, and there set up his 
last memorial pillars, is therefore no 
empty tale, invented to glorify the 
extent of the expeditions of the Egyp- 
tian Sesostris. Those conquests belong 
to the region of facts. The further 
progress of the study of the monu- 
ments will hereafter dissipate the 
mist which still covers some parts 
of these expeditions, which have an 
historical foundation. The broad 
general fact is proved, that, as 
early as the fourteenth century be- 
fore our era, the Greeks and their 
several tribes were perfectly known 
to the Egyptians, and carried on in- 
tercourse with them. This is already 
attested by the Greek fables and the 
classical traditions. Perseus, Danaiis, 
Menelaus, Archander, Canobus, Paris, 
Helen, are names which stand in the 
closest connection with the geography 
and the history of Egypt at the north- 
west corner of the Delta, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Canobic mouth, for 
they refer to times in which Ionians 
and Carians landed on the same coasts 
of that region which were marked, at 
the later epoch of the Ptolemaic age, 
with the names of the Menelaite and 
Metelite nome. I have elsewhere 
shown? how the latter denomination 
has sprung directly from the Greek 
péryàvs (immigrant, foreign visitor”). 
Long before Psammetichus I. had 
opened the land to Ionians and Carians 
clad in bronze armour, in order to 
make use of them as mercenaries and 
auxiliary troops, the Pharaohs had 





2 See Appendix VIII., p. 742. 
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already, 800 years before, obtained 
the like service from their ancestors. 

There are two tribes especially, 
which claim our whole attention at 
that epoch; these are the Shardana 
and the Shakalsha, the predecessors 
of the lonians and Carians of the 
time of Psammetichus. We meet 
with them sometimes as auxiliaries 
in the suite of Libyan kings and as 
enemies of the Egyptians, sometimes 
as troops allied with the Egyptians 
against Libyan and Asiatic despots, 
as has been stated above (p. 747). 
Misled by the resemblance in sound, 
some have wished to recognize in 
their names the most ancient desig- 
nations of the Sardinians and the 
Sicilians. But for all this, it appears 
to us impossible to sever these tribes 
from the connection with their neigh- 
bours in Asia Minor, among whom 
they obtained so conspicuous a place 
through their Hellenic appearance. 
We believe with M. Maspero? that 
the names refer to Maeonian tribes, 
among which were the Shardana, 
the Lydian Sardians, descendants of 
Sardos, the hero eponymus of the city 
named after him. When Shardana 
served in the armies of the Pharaohs, 
they did not at all renounce the rights 
of their native home. Maeonia, the 
country called Mauna in the ancient 
Egyptian texts, was and still re- 
mained their fatherland. The same 
is true of the peoples called Shakalsha 
and Uashash, whom we have to regard 
as tribes akin to the Shardana. I must 
not omit to mention that, as the former 
have been regarded as inhabitants of 
Sicily, so the latter are viewed by 
some scholars, according to the sug- 
gestion of M. Chabas, as the prede- 
cessors of the Oscans. 

Here then, my dear Friend, you 
have in bold and rough outline, from 
the sketch traced on the monuments, 
the picture of the groups of nations 





з See his Histoire ancienne des Peuples de 
l'Orient (Paris, 1875), p. 249. 
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who peopled the coasts of Asia Minor 
about the Trojan times. Among them 
the Dardani, the Dardanians, are not 
wanting. I have taken pains, as far 


as I had the ability, to fix clearly the | 


fundamental lines of the picture, and 
to foliow, so far as accorded with my 
own conviction, the masterly first 
essays of E. de Rougé and Chabas. 
The opinions at variance with theirs, 
which the study of the monuments 
has forced upon me almost against 
my will, have respect principally to the 
country of Asia Minor, which I feel 
obliged toregard as the common father- 
land of those Hau-neb or peoples of the 
islandsand coasts to the north of Egypt. 
Irepeat that to recognize the Etruscans 
in the Tuirsha or Turisha (Trojans), 
the Oscans in the Uashash, the Sicu- 
lans in the Shakalsha, and the Sardi- 
nians in the Shardana (Sardians), is 
repugnant to my own geographical 
convictions. 

And where, you will ask me, is the 
Egyptian Troy (Troja), the site, ac- 
cording to classic tradition, of the 
settlement of the Trojans who followed 
Menelaus and remained there as cap- 
tives? Granted that through this 
story, preserved by Strabo, there shines 
forth a bright and clear ray of the 
historical fact of the old relations 
between the Egyptians and the Tro- 
jans (the Turisha of the monuments), 
confirming what I have maintained 


above, yet the connection between the | 
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no wise established. The Egyptian 
Troja, situated at the foot of the like- 
named mountain, on the right bank 
of the Nile opposite to Memphis, and 
now called T'urra, bore in old Egyptian, 
from the time of the pyramid-building 
kings? the designation of tarau or 
tardui, as the mountain bore that of 
turāu or turüui, which is of genuine 
Egyptian origin, and has nothing to 
do with the foreign name of the 
Asiatic Troy. The Greeks travelling 
or settled in Egypt found it easy to 
take advantage of the similar names 
of the two places, in order, after their 
wonted fashion, to add a geographical 
basis to the old traditions of the wars 
of the Egyptians against Troas. Ас- 
cordingly the captive enemies were 
represented as making a settlement 
at the place referred to, and calling it 
Troy in honour of their native city. 

With this remark, dear and valued 
Friend, allow me to close this long 
epistle. On reading over once more 
the little that it contains, I feel almost 
ashamed, in contrast with your bril- 
liant labours and discoveries, so rich 
in results and consequences, to expose 
on my part such an evidence of 
poverty. The reasons for this I have 
explained in the introduction. Dis- 
pose of my slight gift according to 
your own judgment. 

Henry Bruescu. 





3 See History of Egypt, vol. i. p. 91 (et alii), 
Eng. trans. 2nd ed. 
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Besides those usual, such as М, = mount; Pr. = promontory ; R. = river, &c.: с. = city, cities ; d. = daughter; 
f. = father; К, = king; m. = mother; s.=son; N. Ilium, or N. I. — Novum Ilium: Tr. denotes objects belonging 
to the great Treasure first found; Tr., objects of the 9 other Treasures ; all found in the débris of 3rd city. 


ABYDOS. 


AEOLUS. 





ABYDOS, on the Hellespont, colonized by 
Milesians under Gyges, 128, 688 ; no ruins, 
but pottery, &c., 128 ; coins of, at N.1.,612. 

Accidents at the excavations, 24; narrow 
escape from fire, 27 ; in riding to shore in 
the dark, 52. 

Achaeans, migrate from Peloponnesus to the 
"rad, 127; the Akaiuasha of Egyptian 
records, 747. 

Achaeorum Portus, on the Hellespont, pro- 
bably at the mouth of the In 'Depeh 
Asmak, 95. 

Achilles destroys Pedasus, 134; Thebé, 135; 
Lyrnessus, 136 ; slain by Paris, 159; in- 
tended marriige with Polyxena, 164; 
bronze statue of, and extravagant honours 
to, by Caracalla, 179; statue at N. I. in 
the open air, 181; shrine seen by Julian 
uninjured, 182. 

Achilles, Tumulus of, on the shore by the 
Greek camp, 151, 655 ; deposit of his bones 
with those of Patroclus in a golden urn ; 
the tumulus now so called inconsistent 
with Homer, 649; called so in Pliny's time; 
opened by a Jew in 1786; his incredible 
account of its contents, 654-5; author 
prevented from excavating, 655. 


Achilles and Hector, combat of, 55; their | 


race round Troy, 65; discussion of, 142, 
174; easily applicable to Hissarlik, 143; 
impossible at the Bali Dagh, 194. 

Achilleum, town probably at Koum Kaleb, 
104; independent of N. Ilium, 167. 

Acland, W., * The Plains of Troy, 187. 

` Acropolis of Athens, widened by Cimon, 
compared with that of Ithaca, 47; of 
Ithaca, on Mt. Aétos, 47, 48; of Novum 
Ilium, Hissarlik was the, 38, 39; temple 


of Athené in, 168; of Ophrynium, 60; 
of Troy (see Pergamos); acropolis on 
height opposite the Bali Dagh, 60. 

Adramyttium, coins of, at N. Ilium, 612. 

Adresteia, city, 132. 

Adrestus and Amphius, sons of Merops, 
dominion of, 68 ; defined ; cities, 132. 

Aeanteum, city, 103. 

-Aegaeon. See Briareus. 

Aenea, or Nea, question respecting, 57. 

Aeneas, prince of the Dardanians, 25 (see 
Dardania); prophecy of his dominion 
over Troy, 125; flies to Lyrnessus from 
Achilles, 136 ; manifold stories of his fate, 
164; connected with many places, 165; 
worshipped as a god at N. Ilium, 165; 
said to have betrayed Troy, in revenge for 
injury from Paris, 165; tradition in the 


| Troad, that he reigned there, after the 


capture of Troy, on friendly terms with 
the Greeks, 165; confirmed by Homer, 
165, 166, and accepted by Strabo, 166; 
confirmed by the excavations, 518; re- 
presentative of the Dardanian line, 166; 
remarks of Gladstone and Grote, 166; 
account of Demetrius of Scepsis, 167; 
with Anchises and Ilülus on coins of 
N. Ilium, 642, 647 ; his flight with them 
not mentioned by Homer, 647. 

Aeolian (and Achaean) colonization of the 

| Troad, in consequence of the Dorian in- 
vasion of Peloponnesus, 127; led by the 
sons of Orestes, 127, 128. 

Aeolic Greeks at N. Ilium, 167; their en- 
thusiasm for Trojan traditions, 209, 210. 

Aeolis, the Trojan land called, 128. 

| Aeolus and Aeolids in Homer; Aeolians 





unknown to him, 127. 


AESCHYLUS. 
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Aeschylus on the destruction of Troy, 206. 

Aesepus, R., rises in Ida, 68; described, 
100; boundary of the Lycians, 132; 
limit of "Trojan territory, 158. 

Aesyetes, f. of Aleathoüs, tumulus of, the 
watch-station of Polites, therefore be- 
tween Troy and the Greek camp, 147, 
656; wrongly placed by Demetrius and 
Hestiaea (g. v.), and moderns, at the 
Pasha Tepeh, 107, 108, 174-6, 185, 207, 
656; site probably at Koum Kiei, 175. 

Aétos, M., in Ithaca, ** Castle of Ulysses” 
on, first, excavations at (1870), 20: explo- 
ration of (1878), 47; cyclopean remains 
on ridge, 47 ; unique cyclopean ruins of 
the ancient capital on the levelled summit, 
47, 48; unnoticed by travellers owing to 
the difficult ascent, 48 ; excavations there ; 
pottery, tiles ornamented and inscribed, 
48; curious handmill, 48. 

Agamemnon, s, of Atreus, k. of Mycenae 
(dva£ avdpev), commander of the Greeks, 
157 ; his sepulchre thought by Aeschylus 
to be a tumulus, 650. 

Ages of Stone, Bronze, and Iron, according 
to classical writers, 252-3 ; of Stone pro- 
per, not at Hissarlik, Pref. xi. ; of Copper, 
in Ist c., see Copper. 

Agora of Troy, before Priam’s palace in the 
Pergamos, 140, 161; corresponding to the 
Ag. in front of chief’s house, 3rd c., 324. 

Agora held by Hector, near the tumulus of 
Ilus, 147. 

Agora in the Greek camp, 149. 

Agora, little, discovered by Virchow on the 
Bali Dagh, 55. 

Agrippa fines the Ilians for accident to 
Julia, 178. See Novum Ilium. 

Aiwadjik, visited, 58, 59; in a valley of 
Ida, 69, 70. 

Ajax, Tumuli of. 1. The original tomb on 
the shore of the Hellespont, 103, 648; 
with temple and statue (Strabo, &c.), 652; 
laid open by the sea, as described by 
Pausanias and Philostratus; the gigantic 
bones reburied by Hadrian in the present 
tumulus; present remains, 652; large 
mutilated statue near the beach, 103, 
653; ruins of city near, 103. 

2. See In Tepeh. 

Ajax, s. of Oileus, prince of Locris, attempts 
to violate Cassandra at the altar, and 
perishes on the voyage home, 164. 

Akerit, the, of Egyptian records (Carians ?), 
123. 

Akshi Kioi or Batuk (i.e. “swamp ”), vil- 
lage, depopulated by plague, and replaced 











by farm of Thymbra, 99; site of the ancient 
historic Thymbra, 719. See TAymbra. 

Albano hut-uwrns, black, like pottery of 
6th c., 588. 

Alcathotis, в, of Aesyetes, married to Hippo- 
dameia, d. of Anchises, 147. 

Aldenhoven, C., * Ueber das neuentdeckte 
Troja,’ 189. 

Alexander the Great, visit to and veneration 
for Ilium, the heroes of the war, and 
Achilles, 171; his belief in N. Ilium as 
Troy; force of the argument, 210; his 
favours to the city, 172, 688; “casket 
editicr. " of Homer, 172; his descent from 
Andromaché, 173. 

Alexandria-Troas, ruins of, at Eski-Stam- 
boul, visited, 56; its foundation and his- 
tory, 56 n. ; Troy placed at, by some, 184; 
coins of, frequent at N. Ilium, 612. 

Alexandros. See Paris, 

Alizonians. Sce Halizonians. 

Allies of the Trojans, from Asia Minor and 
Thrace, 158. 

Alluvial Deposits in plain of Troy and 
Hellespont, disproving advance of the 
coast, 84, 86; confirmed by observations 
on the Stomalimne; Virchow’s investiga- 
tion of; come from the higher mountains, 
especially Ida, 87-89. Comp. Hellespont, 
Plain of Troy, Scamander. 

Altar, primitive, below temple of Athené, 
30, 31. 

Altars, at Thymbra, 715; burning, on 
whorls, 417, 418. 

Altes, father-in-law of Priam and grand- 
father of Lycaon, dominion of, the Le- 

' leges, 68, 134; on К. Satnoeis near Pr. 
Lectum, 134 ; cities, 134. 

Alybé, c. of the Halizonians, the * birthplace 
of silver," prob. on the Pontus, 253. 

Amphikypellon, depas (8éras арфікотећор, 
Hom.), a two-handled goblet, not a double 
cup, as explained by Aristotle: in terra- 
cotta, lustrous-black in 2nd c., red in the 
3rd, 4th, and 5th, dull black in the 6th ; 
probably still used in Homer's time, 299; 
synonymous with dAewov йдфетор, “а 
two-eared (i.e. handled) cup,” 299- 
301; Aristotle’s comparison of bees 
cells to dudikimedda (only, not бета) 
explained, 301-2; only goblet like the 
Trojan, found at Vulci, 302 ;—of 3rd c.; 
lustrous-red, often very large; mode of 
using, 371; the large golden, Тв., 464; 
how used, 464-5; size and weight, 465; 
manufacture of; handles soldered, 465; 
terra-cotta, containing bars of gold (q. v.), 
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Tr. 495-6 ;—of 4th c. generally like 
8rd, 518; abundant, both hand-made and 
wheel-made, 534, 585 ; some of hour-g!ass 
form, but not two.cups, peculiar to 4th and 
5th c. black in 4th, red in 5th, always 
wheel-made, 535-36; one of curious 
shape, 536 ;—of 5th c., much smaller than 
in the preceding cities, 577 ;—in 6th c., 
only 2 and small, but a link with its use 
in Homer's time, 596-7. 

Amphius. See Adrestus. 

Amphorae, Trojan, 3rd c.: two-handled, 
mostly unique, 397-399; one found on 
Thera, 399; projection, perhaps for support- 
ing rope, 397; with 2, 3, and 4 handles, 401. 

Amsterdam, author’s employment at, 9. 

Anaxarchus, 172. See Homer, Casket edi- 
tion of. 

Anchises and Aphrodité, on coins of N. 
Ilium, 643. 

Andalusia, suspension-vases from, 215. 

‘Andres, Carl, author's early tutor, 6. 

Andromaché, w. of Hector; the prize of 

-~ Neoptolemus ; ‘married Helenus ; mother 
of the Molossian line of kings, 164; 
Alexander the Great descended from, 
113. 

Animals, Domestic, remains of, in Burnt 
City, 319, 322; at Thymbra, 711. 

Animals (quadrupeds, stags, &c.), and birds 

' (prob. storks), on whorls, 418, 419; in 
terra-cotta, 4th c.; at Szihalom, 560. 

Animals’ heads on vases, as Phoenician 
tribute to Egypt, 595. 

Animals, vessels of terra-cotta in form of: 

. with 3 or 4 feet, frequent in 2nd and 3rd c., 
294; at Cyprus, 204; some in Peru and 
Mexico, 294;' tripod in form of sow, 
2nd c., 294 ;—of 3rd c., with ram's head ; 
in form of hedgehog, sow, sheep, hog, 
mole, hippopotamus (q. v.), 877; similar 
vessels found in Posen, &c., 877-8. 

Ankershagen, in Mecklenburg - Schwerin, 
author's early life at, 1; local wonders 
and legends, 1-3; castle.of, 2. 

Annelids abundant in Troad, 114. 

Antelion, venomous snake, 22, 144. 

Antenor, favoured by the Greeks for his 
good faith; said to have betrayed Troy ; 

¢ led Veneti from Paphlagonia to the Adri- 

. atic, and founded Patavium, 164. 

Antigonus Doson (ob. 221 в.с.), inscription 
probably of his time at №, Ilium, 633 f. 

Antilochus, s. of Nestor, killed by Memnon, 
159. 
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to Ilium, 172, 632; inscription at N. 
Шит, 172, 627 f. See Inscriptions. 

Antiochus IIT. the Great, sacrifices at Ilium, 
171, 631; expelled by the Romans from 
Asia Minor, 173; coins of, at N. I., 19. . 

Antiquities, Trojan, destination of Dr, 
Schliemann’s collections, 66. 

Antoninus Pius (a.D. 138-161), on an in- 
scription found at N. Шиш; name mis- 
spelt ANTONIOY, 637. 

Apaesus or Paesus, city ; the people Mile- 
sians; destroyed, and inhabitants settle at 
Lampsacus, 182. 

Aphrodité, preferred by Paris, promises his 
reward, 157. 

Apollo: his servitude to Laomedon, 125; 
temple of, in the Pergamos of Troy, 140; 
Doric temple of, at N. Ilium, 23, 609; 
sculptured metope representing, 23, 622 
(see Metope) ; statue of, at N. Ilium, trans- 
ferred to Constantinople, 180; on coins of 
N. llium,641 ; temple of, at Thymbra (see 
Thymbra); Achilles killed at, 159. 

Apollo Ismenius, Phoenician Eshmwun, 154. 

Apollo Smintheus (fr. Zpivðos, “field 
mouse”): his worship ascribed to. the 

. l'eucrians, 122; temples at Chrysé and 
the later Chrysa, 122, 136. 

"Apollodorus ori origin of the Trojans, 119. 

Appian, for the N. I, site of Troy, 210. 

Aquatic animals (Diademiae and Echinae) 
imitated by Trojan goldsmiths, 497. 

Aqueduct, Roman, of №. Ilium, from the 
upper Thymbrius, carried over the Ten 
brius, 77, 110, 610. : 

Archæology unknown to Greek Tlians, 211. 

Archelaus, s. of Orestes, leads Aeolian colo- 
nists to Cyzicus, 127. 

Archery, bone ‘bracer’ for, 4th c., 566; 
such used by the Esquimaux, 566. 

Architecture, domestic, of Troy, prototype 
of modern houses of the Troad, 58 f., 314— 
317 ;—of 5th c. quite different from 4th; 
houses of wood and clay, 573. 

Arctinus, epic poet, Laocoón and Sinon 
taken from, 160-1. 

Ardys, s. of Gyges, k. of Lydia, sent tribute 
to Assyria, 130 n. 

Aretaeos, surgeon, of Athens, explains the 
human remains in a funeral urn, 227. 

Arethusa, fountain of, in Ithaca, 50. 

Arimi, of Homer, dominion of ; a mythic 
people, placed in the “burnt land” of Lydia 
or Cilicia; identified by some with the 
Arimaei of Syria, 137. 


Antiochus 1. Soter, his visit to the Troad, | Arisbé, the * divine" (Hom.), near В. Selleis, 


, and statue at Sigeum, 631 ; 





his liberality ! 


residence of Asius, 138. 


ARISTARCHES BEY. 
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Aristarches Bey, Great Logothete at Con- 
stantinople, aids author, 44. 

Aristides, Greek orator, recognizes Troy in 
N. Ilium, 179, 210. 

Aristodicides, of Assos, in inscription relat- 
ing to, at №. Шит, unknown, 632. 

Aristotle on the ёєтаѕ àpdukvmeAAov, dis- 
cussed, 299 f. 

Armenians akin to Phrygians, 120; a non- 
Aryan race, 120. 

Arrabaeus, an Athenian, inscription in 
honour of, N. L, 638. 

Arrian, for the N, I. site of Шоу; 210. 

Arrow-head, golden, оп ** Tower,” 3rd c., pro- 
bably a ceremonial weapon, 499. 

Arrow-heads : forms of, different in a mould 
of 156 c. from any found, 248; one of 

. copper, 249, 250; 3rd c., bronze or copper, 
504; the only one with barbs found in 
9rd c., 506; 4th c., bronze, 564; 6th c., 
bronze, barbed, another without barbs ; 
similar in Denmark, 604 :—obsidian, still 
made and used for small game by Indians 
of Yosemite valley, 570. 

Artemis, the Ephesian, a non-Hellenic deity 
combined with a Greek goddess, 154.. 

Artemis Nana, of Chaldea, prototype of the 
Trojan leaden idol (Sayce), 337, 694. 

Aryan race, not E. of Halys before 8th cent. 
B.c.; evidence from Assyrian monuments, 
120, 121. 

Aryballos, Etruscan and Greek, like bugle- 
shaped vessels of 6th c., 596. 

scania, city of the Phrygians, distant from 
Troy (Hom.), 120, 

Ascherson, Paul, Prof., List of Piants of the 
Troad, 727 f. 

Ashes, red, yellow, and black, in enormous 
quantities in the 3rd, the burnt c., 266. 
Asia Minor: writing апі syliabary of, 
.691 f.; influence of Babylonian and 
. Hittite art and writing in, 694; the 
peoples of, and of the islands, in connec- 
_ tion with Egypt ; confederates of Libyans 
.and Kheta; their names on the 1 monu- 

ments, 745—749. _ 

Asiatic Deities, Names of, remoulded in 
Greek forms, 154-5. 

Asius, son of Hyrtacus, dominion of, on coast 
of Hellespont, 68; Thracians of Sestos; 
under him; cities, Arisbé his residence, 133. 

Assaracus, 2nd s. of Tros, 152; head of the 
Dardanian line, 153. | 

Assos, ruins of, at Behrahm, 58 ; perfect 

ideal of a Greek city, 59; walls probably 
Macedonian, but in part cailier, 59 ; coins 
‘of, at М. L, 612. 











Assurbanipal, k. of Assyria, sends embassy 
to, and receives tribute from, Gyges, k. of 
Lydia, 128, 698. 

Assyrian Vases, 222. 

Assyrians, first knew the country W. of 
Halys cir. 665 B.c.; signs of connection 
with Troy, 128. 

Asteris, I., 45. See Mathitarió. 

Astragals (астрауаћог, huckle-bones), from 
lst c., 263; game of, in Homer, 268: 
story of Patroclus, 263 ;—3rd c., 426. 

Astyra in "Troas, gold mines at, 253. 

Astyanax (Scamandrius), s. of Hector, 

- thrown from the walls of Troy, 164; 
mythical founder of Scepsis, 167. 

Astyoché, d. of Simois, wife of Tros, 152; 
d. of Laomedon, 156. 

Atargatis (Até, Cybelé, Omphalé), proto- 
type of ‘Trojan female idols (Sayce), 
694. 

Até, Phrygian goddess, 153; related to Atis, 
154; Шот built on her sacred hill, 153, 
643 ; personified power of infatuation, per- 
nicious eldest daughter of Zeus and Eris, 
cast by him out of heaven, 158; wor- 
shipped on Hissarlik ; original of the Ilian 
Athené, and combined with the Greek 
Athené; distinguished from the Greek 
Até, 154. , 

Athené, why hostile to Troy, 157. 

Athené, the Шап, originated fiom the Phry- 
gian Até (q. v.) 154; оп a coin as a 
Phrygian goddess; combined with the 
Greck Athené as A. Ilias; her symbols, 
the Phrygian cap, spear, torch (replaced 
by distaff and spindle), and owl, 154; the 
cow of many colours her symbol, 155; on 
coins of №. Ilium, 643. 

Athené Ergané, tutelary deity of Troy ; her 
character, 229; the whorls (q.v.) probably 
offerings to her, 229. 

Athené | Glaucópis  (yXavkamis), the owl- 
headed or owl-faced goddess of Troy ; 
argument on, 282 f.; from analogy with 
Hera Bodpis (q.v.), 282, 286 ; three stages 
of the symbolism, 287; other figures of 
deities with animal heads, borrowed by 
Greek art from Asia, 288; Prof. Keller 
on significance of the owl in connection 
with Athené, 289; true character of 
Athené or Até, 289, 290; in no way con- 
nected with Egypt, 744. 

Athené, temple of, in the Pergamos. of Troy, 
140; sitting wooden statue of, 140; the 
only idol mentioned by Homer, 238 ; tem- 
ple in Greek Ilium, 168, 211; discovered, 
29; site artficially levelled, 30; statue’ 
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and inscriptions found in, 29, 633. See 
Inscriptions, Metrodorus. 

Athos, M., visible from Hissarlik in clear 
weather, 105. 

Atys, s. of Manes, k. of Lydia, famine 
and migration under, 128. 

Augustus ; his project of capital at Ilium, 
118, 205. 

Augustus, coins of, N. L, 641; as founder 

. (kríarns), i.e. restorer, 646. 

' Aulis in Boeotia, Greek fleet assembled at, 
157. 

Aurelius, Marcus, coins of, N. I., 644, 646. 

-Awls : of bone and ivory, 1st c., 261, 262 ;— 
3rd c., 819, 430, 431 ; horns of fallow deer 
sharpened for use as, 431; of bone and 
ribs of animals, 4th c., 566-7. 

Awl or punch, bronze, 4th c., 565. 

Axes or Celts, stone: of 1st c. (comp. Jade 
and Jadeite), 238; their use described by 
Sir J. Lubbock, 259 ; for domestic purposes 
as well as battle-axes, 244; perforated, 
244 ; how drilled, 245; parallel examples, 
244, 245 ;—of 2nd c., 275, 276 ;—of 3rd c., 
445; 5 of them of jade (q. v.), 446 ;—of 
4th c., 2 of jade, 569 ;—very rare in 5th c., 
513; a precious one of white jade, 513. 

Axes, bronze, none in the pre-historic cities, 
except battle-axes (q. v.), 214. . 


BABIES’ feeding bottles, 5th c., 581; 6th 

* 1с, 507. 

Babylonian Vases, 222. 

Laking pre-historic pottery, mode of, at 
open fire, 219 ; (see Bismarck); Virchow’s 
opinion ; author differs from, 520 ж. 

Dali. Dagh, the (comp. Bounarbashi), ruins 
of citadel on, not Cyclopean, 19; perhaps 
Gergis, 19, 208 ; Priam's Pergamus (Le- 
chevalier), 185 ; the walls and pottery late, 
192-3; Ida not visible from, 194 ; tumuli 
on, 651; Forchhammer's account of, not 
exact, 655. 

Ballauf, J. H., befriends author, 10. 

Balls, 3rd c., perforated, of serpentine, use 
unknown, 442; similar in Cyprus and 
California, 442. 

Balls, terra-cotta: of 8rd c., one with a 
curious pattern, perhaps astronomical, 
420; with owl’s face and hair, the sun, 
moon, and morning star, 344, 420-1; 
with pp and Hh, 349; curious pattern, 
in 8 fields, probably in part astronomieal, 
421 ;—of 4th c. like 8rd, 518 ; with signs, 
perhaps written characters, 563, 564; with 
4h and perhaps a cuttle-fish, 572; very 
eurious with 8 fields, 572. 











Barrels, terra-cotta, 3rd c., with spouts, 
404; with handle and 8 feet, 404, 405. 
Bars of gold, small perforated, for hanging 

strung jewels on, Tr., 463 ; Tr., 493, 498, 

Bars of gold, with horizontal incisions, 
Tr., 496 ; analysis of, 496; may these be 
Homeric talents? 496, 

Bars of silver and eleetrum (q. v.). 

Basements as store-rooms, in Homer and in 
8rd c., 826. 

Basin, rude hand-made, one-handled, 5th c. 
See Bowls. 

Baskets, coated with earth, for preservinz 
grain, perhaps used at Troy, 324. 

Batak (i.e. © swamp”). See Akshi Kioi, 

Batieia, Idaean nymph, daughter of Teucer, 
married to Dardanus, 119, 152, 657. 

Batieia or Myriné, Tumulus of, where the 
Trojans arrayed their troops, 146; placed 
on hillof Bounarbashi by Choiseul-Gouffier, 
185, 657 :—(see Pasha Тере); the name 
(“brambly”) prob. native equivalent to 
Greek Myriné (q. v.). 

Battle-axes, stone: of Ist c., 244; among 
Egyptian spoils of victory from W. Asia, 
with objects of high civilization, 241 т. ; 
—3rd c., of green gabbro-rock and grey 
diorite ; similar in Denmark and Germany, 
438 ;—A4th c., like 3rd c., 518. 

Dattle-axes, bronze, TR., 476, 477; form 
copied from those of stone, 479; analyses 
of, 477, 478; similar found in India, 
Babylonia, Cyprus, Egypt, and (2 only) 
at Mycenae, 478-9; also of copper in 
Posen, Hungary, and N. America, 478; 
Tr., 487, 494, 495 ;—with hole for fasten- 
ing to shaft, only 4 such in 3rd c., 506; 
similar in Sardinia, and of copper in Hun- 
gary, 506 ; others of common ‘Trojan form, 
506 :—4th c., like 3rd, 518; only 5 of 
same shape as 3rd, but smaller, 565 ;— 
5th c., shorter than in 8rd c., 585-6 ;— 
6th c., one bronze, double-edged, unlike 
any in the 5 pre-historic cities; charac- 
teristic of Asia Minor, 606; similar 
found at Mycenae, frequent in Greece, 
Assyria, and Babylonia; also in Lake- 
dwellings, 606; analysis of, 607. 

Battles to and fro in the Plain, proof of short 

. distance of Troy fr. Hellespont, 198, 200. 

Beads, cornelian and glass (q. v.). 

Beads, gold, Tr., 487, 490, 493-5; dif- 
ferent degrees of alloy, 497 ; hundreds in 
form of rings and leaves, Tr., 502, 503 ; 
—6th c., attached to a bronze brooch, 603. 

Beech-tree (qnyés), before the Scaean Gate, 
144; discussion of its meaning, 145. 
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Beech-trees (фтуог) on tomb of Ilus, noticed 
by Theophrastus, 208. 

Beiramich, on the Scamander, visited, 57; 
valley of, 69. 

Bellerophon, his спрата №ура (Il. vi. 169), 
probably of the old syilabary of Asia 
Minor, 699. 

Besika, Bay of, 107. 

Besika (i.e. “ cradle”) Терећ, 651; regarded 
by Webb as the tomb of Peneleos, 665; 
dimensions, 665; excavated by the author, 
55, 107, 108, 665; strata described by 
Burnouf, 666 ; pottery found ; vase-bottom 
with incised signs, perhaps meant for cunei- 
form, 666, 703; large masses of potsherds, 
703 ; coarse, of large hand-made vessels, 
and better, of smaller vessels, unlike any at 
Hissarlik ; marks of wicker-work on vase- 
bottoms ; no perforated projections for sus- 
pension; two wing-like handles; decora- 
tion of net-work and lines, 667; many 
pieces with indistinct floral and other de- 
corations, and signs like writing, painted 
with clay; remarkable absence of whorls 
and tripod vessels; fragments of only 2 
wheel-made vases ; all signs of a town or 
village, 668 ; polishing stones, but no stone 
implements; a few bones and shells; no 
trace of a funeral fire, 669. 

Birds of the Troad, various, little known, 
112; few among remnants of Trojan food, 
chiefly wild, 318, 322. 

Bishoprics of Troad in 10th century, Hium 
among, perhaps at another site, 183, 612. 

Bismarck, Otto von, Prince, on the manu- 
facture and baking of the gigantic jars 
(see Pithot), 279, 280. 

Bit, bronze, 6th c., 605. 

Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser, in British 
Museum; Bactrian camel, 112, and ele- 
phant, represented upon, 426-7. 

Poar, frequent in Troad, in Ida and Mysian 
Olympus, 432; in the Greek mythology, 
432 ;—tusks abundant in 3rd and 4th c., 
319, 432, 511. 

Doar's head stamped on a weight of lead, 
620, 621. 

Boeotia, the * Catalogue of Ships,’ 149. 

Bolts, copper, of the gates, 36; comp. Keys. 

Bone: awls, pins, and needles of, 1st c., 261, 
262; parallel examples of, 262 ;—3rd c., 
engraved tube of, 425, 426; handle of a 
knife, 427 ; of sticks or sceptres, 427, 428 ; 
comb, 430; awls and needles, 430, 431 ;— 
4th c, piece with 3 holes, probably an 
archer’s ‘bracer, 566; awls, 566; stafi- 

handles, 567. 








Bones, animal, found in 8rd c. ; small instru- 
ments made from, 319; those found. at 
Troy classified by Dr. Moss, 322 ; fossil, of 
an extinct species of dolphin, 323; of 
deer and boar, found at Thymbra, 711. 

Bones, human, not found in urns of 8rd 
and 4th cities, except the embryos (q. v.), 
a single tooth, 39, 823, and a skull, 511, 
See Skeletons, Skulls, 

Doüpis. See Her. 

Botany of Troad. See Flora and Plants. 

Bottle of pure gold, Тв. ; how made, 466. 

Bottles, terra-cotta: 3rd c., with long neck 
and handle, rare, 390; similar from 
Bethlehem, Nimroud, Cyprus, and Ezypt, 
390; without handles, 895, 396 ; with 
2 handles, 402; examples from Cyprus, 
Egypt, and Assyria, 402; tube-spouted, 
perhaps for feeding babies, 406, 407 ;— 
4th c., lentil-shaped, 541; wheel-made, 
of various shapes, 543, 544 ; one-handled, 
546 ;—5th c., wheel-made, red and black, 
518, 579. 

Bottoms, convex and pointed, of vases, 
supported by rings (q. v.) of terra-cotta 
and stone, 440, 451. 

Bouleuterion (or Senate-house) of N. Ilium, 
discovered, 21; ruins of, 609; 3 inscrip- 
tions in, or beside its foundations, 609, 
638. See Inscriptions. 

Bounarbashi (i.e. “Head of the Вр” » 
55) and the Bali Dagh, Lechevalier’s site 
of Homer's Ilium, 18, 185 ; author's first 
visit to (1868), 18; the springs examined, 
18; distance from Hellespont, 19 ; excava- 
tions, with negative results, 19; revisited 
with Prof. Virchow ;.height of ruins on 
Dali Dagh; not Cyclopean; proved late 
by mode of working ; pottery only Greek ;. 
agora discovered by Virchow; the (34 
or 40 instead of 2) springs investigated ; 
not Homer’s warm and cold sources of the 
Scamander, 55 ; their temperature tested, 
56; village of, 107. See Site of Homer's 
Alios. 

Bounarbashi Su, rivulet, described by Vir- 
chow, 96; its swamps, 97; canal from, 
to the Aegean, probably of no great anti- 
quity, 98; another canal, 99; the Sca- 
mander of Lechevalier, 185, 

Bowls, terra-cotta: 1st c., with horizontal 
tubular holes for suspension, 217; black, 
228; with a pair of eyes, 247; none of 
this sort in 2nd c., 279;—3rd c, with 
spout and handle, 394, 395; large two- 
handled, 397;—4th c., 2 with a cross 
painted in red clay, 225; two-handled, 
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hand-made, 539 ; deep piates like bowls, 
544; with handle and foot, 555; per- 
forated like a sieve, 556 ;—dark-brown, 
hand-made, frequent in 5th c., 582 ;— 
6th. c., two-handled, or tureen, wheel- 

' made, 589, 590; double-handled, 593 ;— 
N. L, fragments of painted, 614, 615; 

. large shailow, at Thymbra, 711. 

Bowls, small, in pre-historic cities, perhaps 
for lamps, 620. See Lamps, Lighting. 

Box, terra-cotta covering of a, 156 c., 226. 

Boxes, terra-cotta: 3rd c., painted with red 
clay, 225; with cap-like covers, one a 
iripod; another without feet, found on 
wall near royal house, containing ashes 
(prob. of a deceased person), beads, and 
carbonized cloth and grain, 360-1; — 
tripod, 4th c., 534. i 

Bracelet, copper, 1st с., 251. 

Bracelets, electrum, Tr., 491-2. 

Bracelets, gold : TR., six stuck together, 458, 
459 ; mode of manufacture, 458 ;—heavy, 
with ornamentation of spirals, rosettes, &c., 

- Tr.; how made, 495; 2 heavy, Tr., 502. 

Brass (дреіҳаћкоѕ), formed by copper with 
the zine of Ida, 254. 

Braun, Julius, ‘Geschichte d. Kunst in ihrem 
Entwicklungsgange, and ‘ Homer und sein 
Zeitalter, in favour of Hissarlik, 20, 189. 

Breast Ornament, long tassel of gold, Tr., 
500; number of links and leaves in, 501 ; 
its remarkable discovery, 502. 

Brentano, E., ‘Alt-llion im Dumbrekthal, 
188. 

Briareus and Aejaeon, equivalent names in 
the ‘language of gods and men,’ d.e. Greck 

, and native, 704—5. 

Brick City, the Third so called, 518. 

Bricks, not used in 1st and 2nd c., 266;— 
sun-dried or slightly baked, used specially 
in the 3rd c. ; partly vitrified by the con- 
flagration, 21, 33, 34, 305, 314; decayed 
into formless masses, 305, by rain as well 
as fire, 317; rarely preserved entire, 305 ; 
dimensions and make ; contain straw, 314 ; 
—not found in 4th c.; Virchow's ex- 
planation; author differs from, 520 ;—at 
Thymbra, dimensions and composition, 709, 

Bridle, bronze, 6th c., 605 ; similar in Lake- 
dwellings, 605. 

Britannicus, coins of, N. I., 646. 

Bronze, Sir J. Lubbock on early knowledge 
of, in Europe, as a foreign article, 257. 
Bronze, ornaments and utensils of, in 3rd c., 
but of copper in 1st and 2nd, 249 ;—3rd c. 
(sce under the several names of the arms, 

. ornaments, &c.), a curious pointed imple- 
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ment, 506 ;—4th c., implements, &c., 564, 
565 ;—bth c. 585, 586;—6th c., 603 f. ; 
—N. 1., 620, 622. 

Dronze: analyses of the Trojan, 477, 478 ; 

highly prized; etymology, 480; Semitic 

derivation of xaAxós points to source 
whence the Aryans of Asia Minor and 

Greece received it, 481; analysis of battle- 

axe of 6th c., 607. 

Brooches (i.e. the pin only, comp. Fibula): 
copper and silver in 1st and 2nd c., 249, 
250, 252, 275; electrum, found with fe- 
male skeleton, 2nd c., 272 ; —3rd c., bronze, 
found in urn with female skull, 39; with 
globular heads, common in all the pre- 
historic cities, 504 ; also with spiral heads ; 
one double, 504; packet of 6 in a bone, 
cemented by oxide or carbonate of copper, 
513 ;—4th c., 564 ;—dth c., 585, 586;— 
6th c., with gold beads attached by oxide 
or carbonate, 603. 

Brooches, beautiful gold, Tr.; construction 
explained; ornaments like some at My- 
cenae, 458, 489. 

Brooch, ivory, bird as head, 6th c., 601. 

Broughton, Lord, puts Troy at Alexandria- 
Troas, 187. 

Brugsch- Bey, H., Prof., * History of Egypt, 
128 et passim ; on tribes of Asia Minor 
on Egyptian monuments, 123, and. App. 
IX. on “Troy and Egypt," 745 f.; on 
“ Нега Boópis," App. VILI. p. 740 f. ; wor- 
ship of the cow in Egypt, as the symbol of 
Isis, 740-742; its special seat in the W., 
the Libyan nome, frequented by foreigners, 
and connected with Trojan legends, 742; 
connection with ló, embodied in myth of 
Danaüs, 743, 744; the Libyan Телапти 
equivalent to the Greek Marmarica, 743. 

Brunn, H., on the metope of Apollo, 624, 

Brush-handles of terra-cotta, with remnants 
of vegetable bristles, 3rd c., 414. 

Bryant, Jacob, ‘Vindication of Homer, 186. 

Büchner, W., for the Hissarlik site, 189. 

Buchholz on the Dominions of the Troad, 
68; his ‘ Homerische Kosmographie und 
Geographie, 68 n., 182 n., 188. 

Buckets, terra-cotta, for drawing water from 
wells, with impression of rope on handle, 
like those used in Egypt: 3rd c., 381; 
4th c., 554. 

Buckow, Neu, in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
birthplace of the author, 1. 

Bugle-shapcd vessels of 6th c., also Etrus- 
can and Greek, 596. 

Buildings, found in the several strata, 21 
(comp. Architecture, Fouse-walls, Temple, 
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` Tower, Walls, &c.) : large in 4th city, 23 ; 
Greek wall belonging to, 28, 29; Hellenic 
and pre-Hellenic, 40 ; —2nd c., a large one 
of stone, 269 ;— 8rd c., of bricks, vitrified 

` by the conflagration, 305 ; enormous masses 
of remains, also of small red stones; easily 
distinguished from those of 2nd settlers; 
—4th c., stone substructions, 519, 520; 
—bth c., of wood and clay, 573. 

Bujuk Bounarbashi visited, 58, 59. 

Bunbury, Ё. H., * Cyclopean Remains in 
Central Italy, 192. ' 

Burial of Dead, sometimes used in N. I., 39 ; 
rare in the pre-historic cities, 39; used at 
'U'hymbra, 718, 719. Comp. Cremation. 

Burial, in Homer, for the performance of 
funeral rites without actual interment, 
649, 650. 

Durnouf, E., joins author at Troy (1879), 
53; his maps, plans, sketches, geological 
and other researches, 53 et passim. 

Burnouf, E., and Mdlle. L., drawings of the 
whorls and balls, 421. 

Burnt City (see Third City, Troy, and 
Conflagration) : now seen at the bottom 
of the funnel; points of correspondence 
with Homer, 683, 684, and Pref. 

Buttons, gold, Tr.; how made, 490-1; he- 
mispherical, Tr., 498. 

Byzantine remains, none at N. І., 612. 


CABIRI,sons of Hephaestus, mythical me- 
tallurgists in Phrygia and Samothrace, 
country of Pergamenes sacred to, 255. 

Caecina of Cyzicus (2nd cent. A.D.), base of 
lost statue of, with its footprints, found 
at №. I., 687. See Inscriptions. 

Caesar, Julius, favours Ilium, both in imi- 
tation of Alexander and as descendant of 
Tulus, s. of Aeneas; privileges granted to 

‹ the Шїапз, 177, 207 ; his visit to Troy, 
vow to restore it (Lucan), 206. : 

Caicus, R., limit of Trojan territory, 67. 

Caius Caesar, son of Agrippa and Julia, 
adopted by Augustus, governor of Asia, 
died A.D. 4; his favour to N. I. attested 
by an inscription, 178, 633, 

California made a State, July 4, 1850, and 
authors consequent citizenship of the 
United States, 12. 

Callicoloné, M., probably not Kara Your (as 
Demetrius held, 176), but Oulou Dagh, 
59, 71, 109, 145-6, 678. 

Callinus, of Ephesus, earliest Greek elegiac 
poet, in 7th cent., 122. 

Callirrhoe, d. of Scamander, wife of Erich- 

- - thonius, 152. 





Callisthenes, 312. See Homer, Casket edi- 
tion cf. 

Calvert, Frank, U. S. Vice-Consul at the 
Dardanelles, holds the ruins at Bali Dagh 
to be Gergis, 19; convert to the Troy- 
Hissarlik theory ; owner of part of His- 
sarlik; excavates there, 20; his ‘ Asi- 
atic Coast of the Hellespont,’ * Contribu- 
tions towards the Ancient Geography of 
the Troad, and * Trojan Antiquities, 91, 
189; on “Thymbra, Напаї Tepeh,” App. 
1V., 106 f. ; excavates the tumuli of Priam, 
655, and ратон 656. i 

Calvert, Fred., the late, excavates the tumu- 
lus above Ren Kioi, 655. 

Camel, Bactrian, in the Troad ; on black 
obelisk of Shalmaneser JII. ; anciently 
strange in Asia Minor, 112. 

du Camp, Maxime: * L Emplacement ‘de 
Г Ilion d' Homére, 190. 

Camp, Naval, of the Greeks, on the Helles- 
. pont, between Capes Sigeum and Rhoe- 
teum, 73, 91, 149; length, 30 stadia (3geog. 
E 148; to "m left (W.) of mouth of 
the Scamander, 92, 147 ; objection of W. 
Christ answered, 93; in sight of Troy, 
207; in 3 lines; order of the ships 
and divisions, 148 f. ; the agora, 149; no 
tents, but huts, 149; that of Achilles 
described, 150; open space where games 
were held; goals, 151; tumuli of Patro- 
clus and Achilles. on the shore, 151; 
common tumulus and earthen wall of de- 
fence, 151; feint of burning it, 160. 

Camp, Trojan, at tumulus of Ilus, before 
Ilium, visible from the ships, 200; objec- 
tion founded on, answered, 207. 

Caracalla: visits Ilium, honours 'Troy and 
Achilles with mad extravagance, kills 
his friend Festus to imitate the funeral of 
Patroclus, 179 (see Ujek Tepeh); coins of, 
N. I., 643-7. 

CUM R., rises in Ida, 68; TOUS 100. 

Carlisle, Dow ‘Diary in Turkish Waters, 
187. | 

Carians, allies of Trojans, 158. 

Cassandra, d. of Priam, 157. 

Castron, in Ithaca. See Polis. 

Catakekaumené (the “burnt land ") of the 
myth of Typhoeus, 137; seat of the Ho- 
meric Arimi (q. v.). 

Caterpillar on Trojan terra-eottas, 4th c.,562. 

Cauldron (A€Bns), copper, TR., with frag- 
ments of bronze weapons fused to it, 
474; handles, how put on, 475; use of 
cauldrons in Homer, 475; one among the 
Egyptian tribute from W. Asia, 415. 
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Cavern, natural, and spring, near N. I., on 
W. slope of Hissarlik, 625; excavated, 
only late potsherds and bones, 626, 

Cebren, R., in the Troad, epically connected 
with Cebriones, s. of Priam, 121. 

Cebrenia, table-land between Dardania and 
Troy ; with (of old) a c. Cebrené, 188. 

Cellars, Greek, 30; substructions served as, 
in Trojan houses, ancient and modern, 
54 f, 317; gigantic jars (л‹бог) in, 88 
(see Pithoi); for wine, in W. Asia, men- 
tioned in Egyptian records, 379 n. 

Celts, origin of the word, 238 n. (See Axes.) 

Cementing action of chloride of copper and 
silver, 494; of carbonate and oxide of 
copper, 504; e£ passim. 

Censers, terra-cotta: 3rd c., 411; similar 
one from Zaborówo, 412;—4th c., 555; 
similar in Lusatia, Posen, and Germany, 
224, 555, 556 ; —bth c., 580 ;—Greek and 
Graeco-Phoenician, with 3 feet, 355. 

di Cesnola, General Luigi Palma, * Cyprus, 
293-5, 853, 385 ef passim. 

Ceteians (ої Kyrew:), the, dominion of Eury- 
pylus, on the Caicus, bordering on Lyr- 
nessus, 68, 136, 137, 160 ; identified by Mr. 
Gladstone with the Kheta and Khattai 
of Egyptian and Assyrian records, the 
Hittites (Chethites) of SS., 137; led by 
Memnon to Troy, 159. 

Chabas, * Etudes sur V Antiquité historique ў 
on early Hellenic populations in N.W. 
Asia Minor, 132. 

Chalcis or Cymindis (Хаћкіс, кош»бь, Hom. 
i. e. © yellow "), Greek and native names of 
a Trojan bird; its form assumed by Sleep 
("Үтроѕ), 113; mythical connection with 
the Corybantes, workers in bronze, 113 n. 

Chalk, incised ornamentation filled in with, 
passim ; practised in primitive Gaul, 594. 

Charidemus, mercenary chief in time of 
Philip IL, takes Ilium by a stratagem, 171, 
688. 

Chersonesus, the Thracian, seen from His- 
sarlik, 105. 

Chests: supposed wooden of the great 
Treasure, 41, 454 ; Priam's treasure chests, 
454; quadrangular shape of a chest con- 
taining carbonized grain, 3rd c., a puzzle 
and suggested solution, 323-4. 

Chiblak, village and rivulet, 108, 109; Ттоу 
placed at, by Clarke and Webb, 188, 

Chigri Dagh, visited, 56; height, 56, 107 ; 
vast Hellenic ruins, 57. 

China and Japan, the author's first hook 
on, * La Chine et le Japon (1866), 18. 

Chinese bronze cup for libations, as a parall.1 








to the gold дета dpdqukómeAMov, 465, 
466. 

Chloride of silver and copper on the metals, 
252; cementing action of, 468. 

Choiseul-Gouffier, French ambassador at 
Constantinople, patronizes Lechevalier and 
adopts his theories; visits the Plain of 
Troy; his views of Trojan topography, 
184 f. 

Christ, W., * Topographie der Troianischen 
Ebene, 92, 190; on the site of the Greek 
camp, 93. 

Chrysa, near Hamaxitus, later than Chrysé, 
with a temple of Apollo Smintheus, 136. 

Chrysé, Cilician c. of Troad, close to Thebé, 
on the sca with a port, with temple 
of Apollo Smintheus; destroyed before 
Strabo's time, 136. 

Cilicians, dominion of, 68,134. See Ceteians, 
Cilicians of Thebé, Ewrypylus, Mynes. 
Cilicians of Thebé, in "l'road, dominion 
of. Kétion, 68, 123, 125; same race as 
people of Cilicia, 125 ; cities, Thebé, Chrysé, 

Cillé (9. v.), 136 ES Lyrnessus, Log 

Cilla, à. of И 156. . i 

Cillaeus, R. and M., near Cillé, 136. 

Cillé, Cilician pito near Antandros, founded 
by Pelops, with temple of Apollo, 136. 

Cimmerians invade the Troad and devastate 
Asia Minor in time of Gyges and Assur- 
banipal (eir. 665 B.c.); the Gimirrai of 
the Assyrian inscriptions, 130 n. 

Circassians in the Troad, outrage by, 51. 

Cisseus, f. of Hecuba, 156, 

Cities, successive, on Hissarlik. See under 
First City, Second City, &c. 

Cities, Greek, sites of, on low hills in plains, 
like Hissarlik, 195. 

Clarke, Dr. E. D., his Travels ; against the 
Bounarbashi theory; places "Troy at 
"Duéov Koun, which he puts at Chiblak, 
20, 188. 

Claudius grants exemption to Ilium, 178. 

Clay : cylinders of, perforated, slightly baked, 
peeuliar to 3rd and 4th c., 558, 559; 
similar in Lake-dwellinss and German 
tombs, 559 ; flat perforated pieces of clay, 
559,560; similar from T hera and Nimroud, 
560; quadrangular perforated pieces, 3rd, 
4th, and 5th c., 560; curious cube of, with 
hole, and incised ornamentation of rp, &c., 
561. 

Clay-cakes (galettes), used to consolidate 
débris in foundations of the first 3 or 4 
pre-historic cities, 213; in 2nd c., 269; 
in 8rd c., 305, 807; circuit wall founded 
on; Burnouf’s section and description, 
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307-8; at base of walls of royal house, 
325; in foundations of 4th c., 308. 

Clay-coating of pottery of 156 c., 219. 

Clay houses of 5th c., 573. 

Cleopatra, d. of Tros, 152. 

Climate of the Troad, 38, 101 f.; tempera- 
ture, 101; table of winds, fine days, rain, 
and cloud, 101; prevalence of violent N. 
winds; rainy season in winter, but seldom 
severe ; great frosts recorded ; Webb's 
glowing description, 102. 

Clothes- hooks, terra-cotta, 3rd c., 378, 

Clytius, s. of Laomedon, 156. 

Coined money unknown to Homer, 513. 

Coins, Greek: of Antiochus IlI., found at 
N. I., 19; of Constans 11., the latest found 
at N.L, 612; Ithacan, Greek and Roman, 
dn ion: 50; at Ophrynium, 60, 

Coins of N. I.: proof of belief in its identity 
with Troy, 179; enormous number picked 

. up on surface, and found in the trenches; 
all bronze ; none earlier than Macedonian ; 

' chiefly of Ilium itself; many of Alexan- 
dria-Troas; some of other cities, 612; 
account of the coins found at N. T., by M. 
Achilles Postolaccas, 641 f.; autonomous, 
silver and bronze, of Macedonian period ; 
imperial, bronze only, from Augustus to 
Gallienus ; the silver tetradrachms artistic 
of Attic standard, with name of the Ilian 
Athené; their date; types of the bronze ; 
Athené, Roma, the wolf, Apollo, Gany- 
medes, 641; Hector; Aeneas, with An- 
chises and Iülus, 642-3 ;—types of the im- 
perial bronze, Zeus Nikephoros, Dardanus, 
642; the Palladium; Пиз and the cow, 
642-3; Anchises and Aphrodité, Nestor, 

“Priam, 643; Hector, 649-647 ; death of 

. Patroclus; Scamander ; Шиш and Roma, 
645-6; Ganymedes; Aeneas, with An- 
chises тй Iülus, 647. 

Cold, intense, on Hissarlik in February and 
March, 26, 38, 52. 

Colours of pottery : lustrous-black of Ist c., 
218, &c.; how produced, 220; brown, 
green, grey, red, yellow, &c., 221-225 ef 
passim :—of large pithoi, always dark- 
red, 280. 

Columns, drums of Doric, of temple of 
Apollo, N. L, 23; drums and capitals of 
Corinthian, of temple of Athené, 27, 608, 
609; granite monoliths in a quarry, like 
those of Alexandria-Troas, 56. 

Comb of bone, 3rd c., 430. 

Commodus, coins of, №. I., 642-647. 

Conchylia of the Troad, Virchow’s account 

. of, 114 f.; the purple murex, 115; species 








of cochleae and conchylia used as food by 
Trojans, remains of in houses of burnt c., 
116, 318; not mentioned by Homer, 
116. 

Cones, 2 terra-cotta, of 5th с., inscribed 
with the Cypriote character mo, like one 
found at Nineveh, 128, 582-3, 698. 

Conflagration, no trace of, in Ist or 2nd 
stratum, 22; traces of, in 3rd stratum 
(of Troy), 21, 31; not in S.E. corner, 54 ; 
striking effects of, 305-312; its centres 
and direction, 313. 

Conradi, pastor in Ankershagen, 4 n. 

Constans IT., his coins the latest at N. I., 612. 

Constantine the Great, first design of new 
capital near N. Ilium, 180, 205 ; his statue 
on ‘the burnt column’ at Constantinople 
one of Apollo from М. T., 180. 

Constantinople, Museum of. See Museums. 

Constantinus Porphyrogennetus (10th cent.) 
mentions a bishopric of Шит, 183, 612. 

Conze, A., * Trojanische Ausgrabungen, 188. · 

Cookson, Chas, English consul at Constan- 
tinople, supplies implements, 25. 

Coomassie, bronzes from, with rp, 353. 

Copper, ornaments and utensils of, in 1st 
and 2nd c., but of bronze (q. v.) in 3rd c., 
249; parallel examples, 249 ; analysis of; 
specimens harder than modern commercial 
copper, 251 (comp. next art.); a pre- 
Bronze Copper .Age, 251, 257, 258; 
other objects, 253 ; no lances or battle- 
axes, 252; mines in "Troad, 253; native 
on Lake Superior, used by Indians for 
weapons, &c. 257, 738 ; anciently har- 
dened by plunging in water, 481, 482 ;— 
plate, with 2 discs, TR., perhaps hasp of 
the chest, 468-9; vase, Tr., 485; frac- 
tured vessel, with gold beads cemented on 
by oxide, Tr., 495. 

Copper, hardening of, App. VIL, a supposed 
lost art, ascribed to the Incas of Peru, 737 ; 
daggers and swords of hard copper of the 
Hurons, found under Lake Superior, 738 ; 
discovery of alloy of copper and rhodium 
by Mr. Duffield, 798 ; the copper of the 
Incas found to be of the like alloy, 738 ; 
experiment of Professor Roberts, 739. 

Cord for suspending vases, remnants of, 
found, Ist c., 217. 

Corn, Indian, in the Troad, 118. 

Corn-bruisers (or Mullers), stone: 1st c., 
parallel examples, 286, 237;—2nd c€., 
275 ;—8rd c., enormous numbers in first 
4 cities; similar at Mycenae, and in 
Hungary and Germany, 442; — 4th е., 
569, 570 ;—5th c, very few, 583-4 ;— 
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found in Egypt, 570, 584; still used by 
N. American Indians in the Yosemite 
valley for pounding acorns, 570. 

Cornelian, beads of, Tr., 493. 

Corti, Count, Italian ambassador to the 
Porte, aids author, 44. 

Corybantes, mythical metallurgists in Samo- 
thrace, originated fr. Phrygia, 255, 256; 
name derived by some from corium, the 
Cypriote for ‘copper;’ from the Zend, 256. 

Corythus, s. of Paris, 157. 

Cotton, in the Troad, 118. 

Cotylus, M., in Ida range, regarded by some 

- as source of Scamander, 58. 

Covers of Vases: lst c., with double holes 
for suspension, 215; mode of fastening, 
221;—2nd c. with crest-like handle; 
owl-faced, 291-;—8rd c. with crown- 
shaped handle, 808, 368, 369, 882; owl- 
faced, 341, 343; different forms, flat or 
cap-like, 354; "пал, with handle, 870; 
wheel-made, in shape of a stopper, 369; 
crown-shaped and with simple arched 
handle; like modern Phrygian water- 
vessels, 374; similar covers from Szi- 
halom, 375; in form of a flower-saucer, 
411; remarkable, with tree, stag, and 
cuttle-fish or tortoise, 413; in form 
of a stopper, similar from Szihalom, 422, 
428 ; —4th c., crested and owl-faced, 522, 

. 523; unique, wheel-made, with 3 feet, as 
if to be used as a eup, 530-1; with curious 
handle, 538; bell-shaped, with arched 
handle, 542; with holes in edge for tying 
down, ornamented with rp and Ч, 562; 
similar one fr. Lusatia, 562 ;—65th c., 
crested and owl-faced, 575-6; crown- 
shaped, latest example, 580. 

Cow of many colours, guide of Ilus to site 
of Ilium, 153; the symbol of Athené ог 
Até, 155; parallel legends, ancient and 
medieval, 155, 156 ; on coins of N. I., 643. 

Cow, worship of, in Egypt, 740 f. See 
Hera Boopis. 

Cow (or Ox) on handle of a bronze dagger, 
3rd c., 504. 

Cows or Oxen, terra-co'ta, 4th c. ; how they 
differ from those at ш»; one from 
Talysus, 560. 

Cows’ heads on vase-har.dles, frequent in 
6th c. never in the 5 preceding, 599; 
ТАЕ origin of the ГОЙКО бй. 
handles of Italy, 599 ; numerous examples 
of the cow-head in pre-historic remains, in 
gold, bronze, and terra-cotta, 600, 601. 

Cranes in the Troad, Homer's simile from, 
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Craters (крат?рєѕ, Hom. крутӯрєѕ), large 
terra-cotta bowls for mixing wine with 
water, with 2 and 4 handles, from 3rd c., 
408; frequent mention of, in Homer, 403 
(sometimes also of metal, 404) ; by other 
Greek authors, 404; on Egyptian reliefs, 
404; Etruscan clay models, 404. 

Cremation of Dead, used at N. I., 39; general 
in the 5 pre-historic cities, 39, 270. 

Crest. See Helmets. 

Crete, tradition of Teucrian migration from, 
to the Troad, 121, 122; resemblance of 
Cretan and Trojan names, 122. 

Creiisa, d. of Priam, 157. 

Crimean War, commercial effect of, 18, 14. 

Crispina, coins of, №. І., 642, 643. 

Criticism of the pickaxe and spade, 518. 

Crosses : painted in red clay on 2 bowls, 4th 
с., 225; incised on whorls, 416. 

Crusibies of clay and cow-dung, Trojan, 3rd 
с., 408; one containing traces of copper 
and spangles of gold, 409 ;—4th c., 558. 

Cucumella, the, at Vulci, described by 
Milchhoefer ; no real likeness to the Ujek 
Tepeh, 664, 665. 

Cuneiform characters, apparent Mes 
imitate at Troy, 666, 703. 

Cups, terra-cotta (comp. Goblets): of Ist c., 
224 ;—of 3rd c., triple cup on З feet, 384 ; 
КОЛО, with breast-like knobs, 396 ; 
boat-shaped, of coarse clay, for metallurgy, 
409, 410 ; similar one from Lake of Bienne, 
410 ;—4th c., wheel-made, with ears and 
breast-like boss, 532, 533 ; very rude, 533; 
two-handled, of hour-glass form, 535 ; two- 
handled, one with sunk spots, 536 ; hand- 
made, of form first found in 4th c. and 
very abundant in 4th and 5th, 537-8; 
also at Mycenae, 588; single-handled, 
abundant.in 4th. and 5th, 538, 539; large 
double-handled, 539 ; 3 and 4 on one body, 
540; wheel-made, 554; large globular, 
common in 4th and 5th c., 556 ; perforated, 
557 ;—65th c., one-handled (like Nos. 1094— 
1100 in 4th), very abundant, 578; rude 
hand-made, one-handled (or basin), 578, 
580 ; globular hand-made, 581 ; with tube 
in side, probably for feeding babies, 581 ; 
double, joined, 582; small, with covers, 
only in the 5th c., perhaps crucibles, 582 ; 
—6th c., large охааа wheel-made, 
589, 590; heavy, double-handled, with 
linear ornamentation and breast-like pro- 
jections, frequent; similar found in Italy, 
593, 594; origin (perhaps) of the finer 
Greek kantharos aud skyphos, frequent in 
Etruscan tombs, 595; heavy one-handled, 
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or bowl, 594, 595; horse-shaped, and frag- 
ment with horse's head, 594, 595; one of 
a pair conjoined, 597. 

Cups, metal: bronze, 6th c., perforated 
like a colander; one on a tall foot, like 
the Etruscan and Greek holkion, 605 :— 
electrum, 'Гт.; see Electrum: silver, Tr. ; 
see Silver. 

Curetes, mythical metallurgists in Phrygia 
and Samothrace, 256. 

Curtius, E., ‘History of Greece? 121 et 

; passim ; Lecture on Troy, 187. 

Cuttle-fish (sepia), on a Trojan box, 225 ; on 


goblets fr. Ialysus, 225; painted in ав: | 


red clay, on a terra-cotta box lid, 3rd c., 
360; (or tortoise ?) on a vase-cover, 413. 
Cyclopzan Walls (so called), in 2nd city, 24 

(see Walls); in Ithaca (q. v.);—not ne- 
cessarily primitive, but used at all periods, 
192, (Comp. Polygonal Masonry.) 
Cylinder, of terra-cotta, perforated, with 
incised decoration, 3rd c., 415; of blue 
felspar, with remarkable signs, from the 
royal house, 416; the signs discussed ; a 
© mark of Babylonian influence; resemble 
the Hittite sculptures, 693, 694. 
Cymindis (Кушодгѕ, lon., ‘night jar’), native 
name equivalent to Greek Chalcis (7. v.) ; 
кушуд connected with v«apavó, 119, 705. 
Cynossema (** dog's monument”), the tra- 
ditional tomb of Hecuba, 648. 
Cypriote character go, on vases, 298 ; sylla- 
bary. See Inscriptions, Trojan. 

Cyprus, pottery of: flagons with female 
. heads, perhaps derived from Thera, 293; 
animal vases, 294; other forms, passim. 
Cyzicus and Dascylium, Aeolian colonization 

of, by Archelaus, s. of Orestes, 127. 


DACTYTT, the Idacan, mythical metallur- 
- gists, 254, 256. 

‘Daggers: bronze, TR., broken and curled 
up by the conflagration ; proofs of wooden 
handles, 482; with couchant cow or ox 
on handle, 3rd c., a ceremonial weapon, 
504 ;—none in 4th c., 565 :—silver, royal 
house, 3rd с,, a ceremonial weapon, 499. 

Danais, connection with Egypt, 743, 744. 

Dardanelles, present town of, 133. 

Dardania, the Troad called from Dardanus, 
119; name also in Samothrace, 121. 

Dardania, dominion of Aeneas and the 
Antenorids, 68, 133; defined by Strabo; 
long and narrow; its boundaries, 134. 

Dardania (or Dardanus, 119), c. of Dar- 
danus, at foot of Ida, before sacred Ilios 
was founded in the plain, 194, 194; de- 





stroyed before Strabo's time, 134; not tLe 
later Dardanus, 134, 174 n. 

Dardanian, the Scaean Gate so called, 143. 

Dardanians, in the Troad, 123 ; play im- 
portant part in the 7/iad, 124 ; dominion 
of Troy promised to their prince Aeneas, 
125; akin to, and confounded with, the 
Trojans, 134; the Dardani of Egyptian 
records, 746, 750. 

Dardanus, s. of Zeus and Electra, 119; 
crosses from Samothrace to the Troad, 
119; adopted by Teucer, marries his d. 
Batieia, and succeeds him, 119, 152, 156, 

. 642 ; or marries Chrysé, who brought him 
the Palladium, 612; builds the c. of Dar- 
danus, 119, 152 (see Dardania); not known 
to Homer as an immigrant, 123 ; oldest 
name in Homer's Trojan genealogy, 152 : 
his sons llus and Erichthonius, 152 ; on 
coins of N, L, 642. 

Dardanus, Greek c. on the Hellesport, 134 ; 
excavations gave only fragments of Greek 
pottery, 134. 

Dareios, the Phrygian name of Hector, 
704. 

Dascylium. See Cyzicus. 

Date of Pre-historic Troy, yrobably 1500- 
1200 в.с., 292. 

Davies, T., on the stone implements, 235. 

Davies, Wm., on a Trojan fossil bone, 323. 

Davis, E. J., * Life in Asiatic Turkey, 314. 

Débris, slanting layers thrown down from 
the hill by successive inhabitants, 64, 
828; section of, 328. See Hissarlik. 

Deer, species of, in the Troad, 112. 

Deiphobus, s. of Priam, 157 ; marries Helen; 
killed by Ulysses and Menelaus, 161. 

Demeter, St. Demetrius, confounded, 106. 

Demetrius, grammarian of Scepsis (cir. B.C. 
200-180), Homeric critic, his 30 books of 
Commentaries on the Catalogue (П. ii.), 
174; visits Ilium, 173; first questions 
identity of site at №. Ilium from jealousy 
for Scepsis, 168, 174 ; his objections, 174; 
refuted, 175, 686-9; explanation of utter 
destruction of Troy, a gratuitous assump- 
tion, 175, 176; places the site of Ilios 
at 'Duéov Kopin, 19 (see Ilians, Village of 
the) ; on source of Scamander, 58. 

Dendrinos, Mr. and Mrs., their hospitality 
to travellers in Ithaca, 50, 

Denmark, suspension-vases from, 215, 216; 
other pottery, &c., passim. 

Dennis, G., * Cities and Cemeteries of 
Etruria, 129 ef passim ; on pottery as 
a test of race, 279. 


Aézas ’Audixureddov. See Amphikypellon. 
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Déthier, Ph. on the Treasures found at 
Troy, 189. 

Dexia. See Phorkys. 

Deycke, E. L., jun., author's employer at 
Hamburg, 7. 

Diadems, the 2 golden, Tr. (Homer's merth 
dvaSéopn), 454 m.; described, 454-7; 
number of pieces in the chains, 457; the 
goldsmith’s work explained, 458. 

Diadumenianus, coin of, N. L, 647. 

Dicaearchus, his work on Alexander's sacri- 
fice at Ilium, 171. 

Dice, game of, attributed by Herodotus to 
the Lydians; one of stone, 6th c., 602. 
Dio Chrysostom, for N. I. site of Troy, 210. 

Diomedes fetches Philoctetes, 160. 

Dionysius Periegetes for Troy at N. T., 179. 

Disc of bronze, showing а man with uplifted 
arms, 9rd c., 518; not a coin, unknown 
even in Homer's time, 514. 

Discs, gold, Tr., 494; 3 with star-flower 
pattern, Tr., unique at Troy, but common 
at Mycenae; how manufactured, 500. 

Discs, ivory ; with border, 5th c., 585; with 
a scorpion and 2 curious animals in in- 
taglio, 601. 

Discs, stone, perforated; of unknown use, 
156 c., 247; stands for vases with pointed 
feet, 2nd c., 298. 

Discs, terra-cotta, thin, perforated, of 1st c., 
cut from broken pottery, probably weights 
for spinning and weaving, 231; parallel 
examples, 231; abundant in the 5 pre- 
historic c., 422 ; of steatite, 443. 

Discs, terra-cotta, lenticular, in shape of 
watches, with 2 perforations: 6th c., with 
& sign frequent on Trojan whorls ; also 
found in Italy and "Transylvania, 601, 
602;—in N. L, with stamped figures, 
human, animal, &c., seem to take place of 
the whorls of former cities, 619, 620; found 
through Troad and in Greece; probably 
ex-votos, 620. 

Dishes, terra-cotta; 3rd c., tripod, wheel- 
made, 396 ;—5th c., see Plates. 

Dishes (þiaħaı), silver, found near the Trea- 
sure, 43 ;-one in the TR., 470. 

Distaff, with carbonized woollen thread 
wound round it, 8rd c., 327. 

Dogs, remains of, in 3rd c., 319 ; footprints 
of one, on bricks at Thymbra, 711. 

Dolmens, suspension-vases from, 215, 216. 

Dolphin, vertebrae of, 3rd c., 823; of an 
extinct fossil species, 323. 

Dominions of the Troad, 68, 182 f.: (1) of 
Pandarus, the Lycians, 182; (2) of 

. Adrestus and Amphius, 132 ; (3) of Asius, 
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133 ; (4) of Aeneas, Dardania, 133 ; (5) of 
Altes, the Leleges, 134; (6) of the Cili- 
cians, 134; including (а) of Létion, the 
Theban Cilicia, 134-5; (b) of. Mynes, 
Lyrnessus, 136; (c) of Eurypylus, the 
Keteioi (Hittites), 136 ; (7) of the Homeric 
Arimi, 187 ; (8) of the Asiatic Pelasgians, 
188; (9) of Priam, Irros or Шит (q.v.). 

Door-socket (probably) of limestone, 2nd c., 
304. 

Doorways, rare in‘ basements of Trojan 
houses, except in the royal house, 58; 
the basements were cellars, 317. 

Dorian invasion of the Peloponnesus, various 
dates and accounts of; probably in time 
of Orestes, 127. 

Douglas, R. K., on jade, 451 n. 

Dowmbrek, vilage, at junction of two 
branches of the Simois; geological forma- 
tion, 71. 

Dowmbrek Su, R., not the Thymbrius (as 
Lechevalier held, 185), but the Simois, 
76; a pure Turkish word =“ abode of ice,” 
answering to its nature, 77; fertile valley 
of, its orchards, 109. 

Duden—Swamp, one source of the Kali- 
fatli Asmak, reclaimed by Mr. Calvert, 
99; its three springs, 108. 

Duffield, A. J., “ On the lost Art of Harden- 
ing Copper,” App. VIL, 737 f. (comp. 
Copper) ; his discovery of the hard natural 
alloy of copper with rhodium, on Lake 
Superior, 738. 


E, Cypriote character in an older form, on a 
Trojan seal, 415, 693. 

Eagle: one species in Troad, Homer's zepkrés, 
118 ;—gold, 3rd c., with ornaments like 
eagle on Hittite sculptures, 503. 

Ear-ring of electrum, Tr., 494, 

Ear-rings, gold, 2nd c., 272 ;—8rd c., TR, 
56; various patterns, and manufacture ; 
the serpent pattern; those like studs, with 
pin and socket, 460; large, with pen- 
dant chains and idols, 463-4 ; description 
and construction, 464; with long pen- 
dants, Tr., 485-8, 404; 2 pairs, heavy, 
basket-shaped, with ornamentation of 
rosettes, beads, &c. (pendants probably 
lost), Tr., 496, 497; 2 large, with pen- 
dants, rosettes, &c., Tr., 502; another, 
502; of common Trojan form, Tr., 490, 
498 ; one fused on to a bracelet of electrum, 
Tr., 492; others, Tr., 494; of simple form, 
with spiral ornaments, 498; with pendant 
like a bell-clapper, 498; simple spirals, 
for holding up the hair (Hom, JJ. xvii. 
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51, 52), 498; of serpent form, Tr., 487, |! Lrichthonius, s. of Dardanus, his riches and 


488, 490, 494; 2 massive, Tr., 498; 
others, Tr., 503; of common Trojan form, 
small, Tr., 502,508 ; boat-shaped (unique, 
but also in silver), Tr., 503. 

Ear-rings, silver, Tr., some cemented by 
chloride, 492, 494 ; 6 cemented together, 
Tr., 502, 

Earthquake, signs of, in 2nd stratum, 21. 

LEckenbrecher, (С. von, ‘Die Lage des 
Homerischen Troja, 20,169 et passim ; 
in favour of Hissarlik, 20. 

Eétion, dominion of, 68, 134 ; his capital at 
Thebé, 185. See Cilicians of Thebé. 

Hétion, discussion about his burial, 650. 

Egg of aragonite, 3rd c., 480, 

Egg, hen’s, found at Thymbra, 319. 

Egyptian Porcelain, See Porcelain. 

Egyptian Monuments, mention of Trojan 
tribes on, 128; App. IX. 

Eichthal, ©. Ф, ‘Le Site de Troie selon 
Chevalier ow selon Schliemann,’ 188. 

Eileithyia, the Asiatic goddess Yodeleth, 
Moledeth, or Mylitta, 154, 

Elueus, on the Thracian Chersonese, 105. 

Elaeussa, coins of, at №. I., 612. 

Elagabalus, coins of, №. I., 645, 646. 

Electra, d. of Atlas, mother by Zeus of 
Tasion and Dardanus, 119. 

Electrum (7jAexrpov, also * amber"), an alloy 
of gold and silver; Homer's use of the 
word; its etymology, 273, 473; the ‘pale 
gold’ of Croesus's offerings at Delphi; 
account of, by Pliny, 273; by Strabo, Pau- 
sanias, Eustathius, 273-4 :—one brooch in 
2ndc., 273; frequent in 3rd c., 273; fluted 

- goblet, ''n. ; foot, how put on, 467 ; small 
goblet found in silver vase near the TR., 
472; bars, Tr., 485-6, 493; ear-rings, 
Tr., 488, 494; pendant, Tr., 494. 

Elephant, known in W. Asia; on black 
obelisk of Shalmaneser, 426-7, See Ivory. 

Elias, St., fires on lis festival upon Ujek 
Tepeh, which is regarded as his tomb, 
perhaps by a confusion with Ilus, 638. 

Elpenor, discussion about his burial, 650. 

Embryos, human : 1st c., skeleton of, with its 
mother's ashes, 227, 323 ;—38rd c., two 
others, 323 ; preservation of the bones, how 
explained, 328 ; one described by Virchow, 
512. 


Ennius mentions the recognition by the 


Romans of N. I. as their fatherland, 173. . 


Epeius and Panopeus, makers of the wooden 
horse, 160. 

Ephesus, coins of, at М. I., 612. 

Erenlü visited, 58. 








stud of mares ; his son Tros, 152. 

Erineos (épiweós, ‘wild fig-tree' ?), close 
to walls of Troy; its meaning discussed, 
141-2. 

Eshmun, Phoenician — A pollo Ismenius, 154. 

Ethnography of the Trojans, 119 f. (comp. 
Troad, Trojans); ancient tribes of the 
Troad, 119-126 ; Aeolian colonization by 
Achaeans from Peloponnesus and Aeolians 
from Boeotia, 127 ; Lydian dominion and 
settlers, 128; invasions of Trerians and 
Cimmerians, Gauls (Galatians), 130 ; pas- 
sage of nations to and fro, 131. 

Etruscan pottery, archaic, like that of 6th 
stratum on Hissarlik, 685. 

Etruscans, their Lydian origin generally 
accepted in antiquity, but denied by 
Dionysius; arguments against; their lan- 
guage agglutinative, 129. 

Eumaeus, house and stables of. See Ithaca. 

Euphorbus, s. of Panthoiis, a Trojan, called 
a Dardanian, 134. 

Eurydicé, d. of Adrastus, w. of Пиз, 156. 

Eurypylus, s. of Telephus and Astyoché, k. 
of the Ceteioi on the Caicus, 37 (see 
Ceteians); aids the Trojans, 160; his 
dominion, 68, 136; killed by Neoptole- 
mus, 160. 

Evans, John ; * Stone Implements,’ 245 et 
passim. 

Evjilar, on the Scamander, visited, 57. 

Excavations at Bounarbashi and the Baii 
Dagh, by Von Hahn, 1864, 19; by 
Dr. Schliemann, 19. 

Excavations at Hissarlik, by some Turks, 
19; by Mr. Calvert, 20; Dr. Schliemann's 
preliminary (1870), 20; first year's work 
(1871), 21; second year’s work (1872), 
21; labourers, implements, and expenses, 
21, 22, 24, 25; great platform on the 
N. slope, 22; large trench from 6. side, 
23; ruins in upper strata demolished 
iu order to discover Troy, 23; second 
platform on N. side, 23; abandoned, 
23, 24; trench cut in its centre, 23, 24; 
dangers, difficulty, and discomforts, 24, 
25, 33; great trench through the hill, 
24, 95; third years work (1873), 26; 
new trench on N. side; slopes fur 
removing débris, 27; another large ex- 
cavation; discovery of street, 33; of a 
large house, 84; of the double gates, 36 ; 
new trenches from N.W. and W., 40, 
265; discovery of the Treasure, 40 Ё; 
obstacles to resumption (1875-6), 44; 
resumed in 1878, fourth year, 50; the 
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king or chiefs house near the gate, 51; 
more treasures found there, 51-2; fifth 
year’s work (1879), 52; directed to circuit 

. walls of Troy, 53; area of the 3rd city 
laid bare, 52; Virchow's speech on present 
condition, 60; his defence of Schliemann's 
method, 62 Ё; the 3rd, Burnt City, in a 
hollow in the middle, 65. See also App. 
I. and Pr«f. : 

Excavations at Ithaca (1868, 18, 48-50, 

Excavations at Mycenae, preliminary (1874), 
48 ; in 1876, their great success, 20. 


FACE-VASES, wns with human faces 
found at Pomerellen and elsewhere in Ger- 
many, &c. 292; not earlier than 1st or 
2nd century B.c., described, 293 ; relation 
to the Trojan, Pref. 

Fallow-deer, horns of, sharpened for use as 
awls, 3rd c., 431. 

Faustina, the elder, coins of, N. L,644; the 
younger, coins of, N. I., 642, 648, 645. 

Feeding bottles for babies, 406, 407. 

Feet of Vases, censers, 1st c., 223-4, 

Fellowes, ‘ Excursion in Asia Minor, 186. 

Festus, friend of Caracalla, slain to provide 
a Patroclus for new funeral games, 179. 

‚ бее Ujek Tepeh. 

Fibula, the buckle of the brooch, absence of at 
Hissarlik,a sign of high antiquity, Pref. xii. 

Fick, ‘Die ehemalige Spracheinheit Eu- 
ropa's, 121. 

Fifth Pre-historie City of Troy, dis- 
covered, to depth of 13 ft., 21; stratum 
about 6 ft. thick, of houses of wood and 
clay, 573; different architecture and 
implements, 573; no stone hammers or 
axes (except 2 or 3, one of white jade, 
q. v.) ; saddle-querns rare ; whorls different, 
518; pottery inferior, 574 (see Pottery) ; 
kitchen-refuse shot over hill, 574; all 
infers a different race, with perhaps a 
mixture of the 4th people, 574; doubt 
whether they had city walls, 574; owl- 

headed vases, 574 f. ; idols, 576; amphi- 
kypellon depas very small, 577; other 
pottery (g. v.), 577 Ё; seals, 582, 588; 

. inscribed funnels, 582, 583; silex saw, 
588; one (only) hammer of diorite, 588; 
other stone implements, 584; quoit, 584; 
mould, 585; disc of ivory, 585; weapons 
and implements of bronze, 585-6. 

Figs in 'Troad, 118. 

Fig-tree ? (épuveds) of Troy, 141. See Hrineos. 

Figure, with well-modelled face, of terra- 
cotta, 3rd c., 830; rude, perhaps a toy, 
rd c., 331. 
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Figures, rude, of terra-cotta or marble (comp 


Idols). 

Figures, in profile and in front, use of in 
Greek painting, and on sculptured reliefs 
and coins, 624, 625, 

Files, unknown at 'roy or Mycenae, 463. 

Fillet (dmv), for the head, gold, 'l'n., de- 
scribed, 463; long plain gold, with holes 
for tying it, Tr., 502; another, orna- 
mented, 'l'r., 503. 

Fimbria takes and sacks №. Ilium (в.с. 85); 
account of Strabo, 176; of Appian, 177. 
Fire, lst c. not destroyed by, 213, 264; 

comp. Conflagration. 

Firmans for the excavations: 1871, 21; 
1876, abortive through local opposition, 
44; 1878, 45; 1879, for exploration of the 
Tumuli, 54-5. 

First Pre-historic City at Hissarlik, 45 to 
53 ft. deep, discovered, 22 ; house-walls of, 
54; excavation imperfect, why; built on 
native rock and natural soil; analysis of 
its strata, 212; slope of strata; not de- 
stroyed by бге ; no walls of defence found, 
but a retaining wall, 213 ; pottery, 213 f. ; 
2 funeral urns (q. v.) on native rock, 227 ; 
terra-cotta whorls (q. v.), 229 ; perforated 
discs (q. v.) of terra-cotta or marble, 231 ; 
rude figure of. terra-cotta, 281, 232; im- 
plements of stone; saddle-querns, 234; 
mortars and pestle, 235; polishers, 236, 
237; corn-bruisers or mullers, 236; 
pounders; hammers; axes or celts, 237 ; 
jade, its great interest, 238 f.; silex saws, 
and knives of flint and obsidian, the only 
silex implements ever found in any of 
the pre-historic cities of Hissarlik, 245- 
247; potsherds with pair of eyes, 217, 
247; whet-stones; mould of mica-slate, 
248; metal ornaments and implements, 
249f.; absence of iron, proof of hich 
antiquity, 252; sources of these metals, 
253 f. (comp. Metals); bone and ivory 
objects, 261, 262 ; no indication of its fate. 

Fischer, Professor, on the Trojan jade axes, 
240-2. 

Fish of wood, 8rd c., 423. , 

Fish-bones found at Troy, species, 318, 322. 

Fish-hook, bronze, 3rd c., 504. 

Fishing, followed by Trojans; why not 
mentioned in the Jiad, 321, 322. 

Fish-spine ornament, 216, 2805 on a Trojan 
tripod ; on gold goblets at Mycenae; on 
terra-cottas in Denmark, Hungary,&c.,356, 

Flagons (oenochoae) : of Thera and Cyprus, 
with female characteristics, 208; double, 
of 2nd c. ; and in all the later pre-historic 
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c.; parallel forms from Rhodes, Egypt, 
Cyprus, and Thera; also from Swiss 
lake-dwellings, Lusatia, Posen, and Peru, 
294, 295 ;—of 3rd c., with piece cut out 
of mouth, common in 3rd and 4th c., 380, 
. 887; with double spouts, one behind the 
other, 384; or side by side; similar ones 


found only in Cyprus, Germany, and Hun- | 


gary, 385; with long neck and trefoil 
‘mouth, 386 ; similar in Museum at Bou- 
logne, at Athens, from Cyprus, Thera, 
and Mycenae, 387 ; with neck bent back, 
388: with upright spout, 388, 389 ; fine 
grey, with incised bands, and plant-like 
band round neck, 392 ;—4th c., of various 
forms, wheel-made and hand-made, 548 f. ; 
with 2 necks, side by side; with one spout 
in front of the other, unique, 558. 

Flint Implements. See Silex. 

Floors, in 2nd c., of beams, not planks, 
274 ; covered with clay, 275; the same 
in 3rd c., 30, 313 ; of limestone slabs, 30 ; 
of polished stone in a Greek house, 33. 

Flora of the Troad, Barker Webb's account, 
116 f. ; oaks, especially the valonea, 116; 
Homer's pictures; flowers of Scamander, 
lotus, apium, vegetation by the river- 
sides; flowers on Gargarus, 117; second 
zone of forests; wine-making; grapes, 
water-melons, &c.; oil; Solanum and Se- 
same, use of seeds for food, mentioned 
by Homer; leguminous plants ;. cotton ; 
Indian corn; silk ; figs and pomegranates ; 
a field of wheat ander the walls of Troy, 
118. 

Flower, W. H., Prof, on vertebrae ‘of fish 
found at Troy, 323. 

Flowers, on whorls, 419, 420, &c.; one of 
marble, at Thymbra, 712. 

Flutes, ivory, pieces of, 3rd c., 425, 426; 
bone, at Thymbra, 712. 

Food of the Trojans, described by Virchow 
from remains in the Burnt C., 318 Ё; 
conchylia (q. v.) best preserved ; ЖЫ, по 
remains of tortoise; bones of higher c 
brates abundant, 318; few birds, chiefly 
wild, no domestic foul ; bones of domestic 
animals in moderate quantities, chiefly 
sheep, goat, and horned cattle; Trojans 
not great meat eaters ; few pigs; few horses 
and dogs (not food, but carcases not thrown 
out-of.c.); many fallow-deer horns and 
boars’ tusks ; bones made into small in- 
‘struments (see 20/5, Needles, Scrapers, 
&c.) 319; vegetable substances, much 
burnt grain, chiefly wheat, 319, 320; 


leguminous plants; question about pease, . 
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320, 321 л. ; beans, 321 :—remains of at 
"'hymbra, 711. 

Forbiger, * Handbuch der alten Geographie, 

киз]. 

Forchhammer, ‘Topographische und physio- 
graphische Beschreibung der Ebene von 
Troia; 90, 187; * Daduchos, £c; 187; 
* Scamandros,’ 187. 

Forts, two quadrangular, N. I., 610. 

Forty Eyes (Turk. Kirk Gios), the springs 
at Bounarbashi, 55. See Bounarbashi. 
Fossil vertebra ol an extinct species `of 
dolphin, 3rd c., its source, 323; изе of 

fossils for ornaments, 323. 

Fountains, vessels with spouts in the side 
perhaps placed under to drink ПОШ; 3rd c., 
406. 

Fourth City on the site of Troy, stratum of, 
13-20 ft. deep, discovered, 21; house- 
walls, many stone implements and “pot 
tery, 21; large building in, 23 ; founded on 
soil; ashes, and bricks, covering the débris 
of the 3rd c., with clay-cakes to consoli- 
date foundations, 310 ;—described, 518 f. ; 
tradition of continuous habitation con- 
firmed by the pickaxe and spade; part of 
Burnt C. escaped the fire; objects still of 
the ваше character, idols, bronze and bone 
battle-axes, vases, handles, and saddle- 
querns, whorls and balls; differences, pot- 
tery (q. v.) coarser, stone implements more 

` numerous; great masses of shells (kitchen 
refuse) 2n the houses, a sign of low civiliza- 
tion, 518 ; absence of large city walls, 518, 
519; those of 2nd and 3rd c. left undis- 
turbed beneath the débris ; evidence at the 
gate that the same road was still used, 519 ; 
walls of defence outside circuit of 3rd c. (see 
falls); no brick used; difference of domes- 
tic architecture, an argument against con- 
tinuous habitation; pottery, its character, 
520; owl-lieaded female vases, 521; other 
vases and pottery (q. v.), 525 f. ; crucibles 
and other objects of terra-cotta and clay, 
558 f. ; animal figures, 560 ; a lyre, 560-1 ; 
seals, 561; whorls and balls, 562-4, 511, 
512; implements of bronze, 564; a lead 
wheel, 565; objects of ivory, 565, 566; 
moulds, 567, 568; stone hammers and 
axes, 568, 569; corn-bruisers, 569, 570; 
other stone implements, 570;—its end 
unknown, no trace of catastrophe, 574, 

Foul, domestic, no traces of among Trojan 

food, 319. 


"Franklin, W., * Remarks, &c. on the Plain 


of Troy, 186. 
Frick, O., * Zur Troischen Frage,’ 188, 
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Frogs, innumerable about Hissarlik, 38. 

Frölich, E., Rev., 3 n. 

Frölich, Ida, 4 n. Я 

Frontlet, gold, with holes for tying it, Tr., 
493. See also Diadem, Fillet. 

Funeral Rites, performance of, in Homer, 
without interment, 650. 

Funeral Urns. See Urns. 

Funnels, terra-cotta: 3rd c., probably for 
metallurgy, 410, 411; numerous in 3rd, 
4th, and 5th cities, 410;—2 in 5th c, 
inscribed with Cypriote character mo (for 
“measure ”), like one found at Kouyunjik, 
perhaps brought to Nineveh from Gyges, 
411, 582-3; terra-cotta, sieve-like, per- 
forated, 577. 

Fürstenberg, in 
author’s life at, 6. 


Mecklenburg - Strelitz, 


GALATIANS (Gauls) invade the Troad; 
their 3 tribes; settlements on the Helles- 
pont, in Aeolis and Ionia; conquer Asia 
Minor to the Taurus; exact tribute from 
Syria; final settlements in Galatia, 180; 
Ilium unfortified in their time, 173; im- 
plies some sudden temporary decay, 689. 

Gavettes. See Clay-cakes. 

Gallienus, coins of, №. І., 644, 645. 

Ganymedes, 3rd s. of "Tros, carried away to 
be cup-bearer to Zeus, 153; on coins of 
N. L, 642, 647. 

Gargarus, M. (Kaz Dagh), highest summit 
of Ida, height, 58, 68; contains sources 
of Scamander, 58, 69; shrine of Zeus on, 
68; mentioned three times by Homer; 
geological formation, 69; forests of, 110; 
flowers on, 117; nuptials of Zeus and 
Heré, 117, 118. 

Gate, the Scacan (какай т\ш), of Troy; 
also called Dardanian ; derivation of the 
name; why plural; Dr. Eyssenhardt 
upon, 143; tower over it, 144; placed by 
Lechevalier at Bounarbashi, 185. 

Gates, the double, of Troy, 36 ; height above 
sea and below hill, 53; erected by second 
settlers, used by the third, 265-7; 
described; piers lowered by second set- 
tlers; the doors of the gates were wood ; 
third gate, with a wicket; wooden tower 
over them inferred from the ashes, 266 ; 
covered up in 4th c., but the way out 
still used ; proof from the section of the 
débris, 519; Virchow upon, 684. 

Gazelles in the Troad, 112. 

Gell, ‘Geography and Antiquities of Ithaca, 
48 р. ; imaginary Palace of Ulysses, 49; 
‘Topography of Troy; 186. 
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Gelzer, ‘Eine Wanderung nach Troja; 188. 

Gems, incised, picked up at N. L, chiefly 
Roman, few Macedonian, none of great 
artistic value; subjects; absence of rings 
explained; great value in antiquity, 612. 

Gensdarmes, escort of, their value, 51, 52, 57. 

Geology of the Troad, TO (see Troad); chain 
of voleanic rock from Hellespont to Aegean, 
a frame for the Trojan Plain, 678. 

Gergis (Gergetha, Gergithus), Greek city in 
the Troad, identified by Mr. Calvert with 
ruins on the Bali Dagh, 19; the treasury 
of Queen Mania, 55; city of the Teu- 
crians, 121; origin of Gergithian Sibyl, 
122; destroyed by Attalus I. of Perga- 
mus, 631; prob. the Gergesh of Egyptian 
records, 747; coins of, at №. I., 612. 

Gergitha, new town of, probably rcferred to 
in an inscription, N. I., 631. 

Germany, suspension-vases found in, 222, 
223; other antiquities, passim. 

Geta, coins of, N. I., 648, 644, 646, 647. 

Gilding on copper knife, Ist c., the only 
case in the pre-historic cities, but frequent 
at Мусепае, 251, 252; plating silver with 
gold mentioned by Homer, 258. 

Giuliano, C., on Trojan goldsmith’s work, 
248, &c.; of the Treasures, 458 f. 

Gladstone, Rt. Hon. W. E.: Poseidon a 
sign of Phoenician relations, 50, 125; 
t Homer's Place in History ў ‘ Homeric 
Synchronism ; and * Homer, 190 et pas- 
sim; on progress of sculptured images of 
deities, 233; Homers màekt) avadeoyn, 
455. 

Glass buttons, balls, and beads, 3rd c., the 
only objects of glass found in the pre- 
historic cities at Hissarlik, 429. 

Glass beads, ornamented, N. I., 622. 

Gluucópis. See Athené Glaucópis. 

Go, or Ko, Cypriote, on Trojan vases, 208. 

Goblets, terra-cotta (comp. Cups) : 1st c., red 
like the clay and golden at Mycenae, 224, 
225; like those of Ialysus in Rhodes; 
others elsewhere, 225; two - handled, 
Homer's déras ápqukimeAXov (see Amphi- 
kypellon), 299;—8rd c., two-handled, 
nearly all lustrous-red, a few lustrous- 
black, 372, 878 ;—8th c., small, 578. 

Goblet, gold fluted, Tr.; how made, 466-7 ; 
electrum, Tr. See Electrum. 

Gods, an inseparable part of the Trojan 
legend, 674 and Pref. 

Gold, obtained from Phrygia ; mines in the 
Troad, 253 ; imported by Phoenicians from 
Arabia, 258-260 (comp. Ophir); obtained 
by Egyptians from Phoenicia, Punt 


GOLD. 


(Arabia), and Nubia, 261 :—Semitic deri- 
vation of xpvaós points to importation by 
Phoenicians, 481 ;—Trojan gold mostly 
very pure, and thus the easier to work, 
458, 461; various degrees of alloy, 497 ;— 
lumps or nuggets of, large and small, Tr., 
493; one very large, bell-shaped, 498—4, 

Gold Ornaments, 3rd c., in an owl-vase, 341 
-2; in silver vase of TR., 461—2; spirals, 
large and small, Tr., 502; abundant at 
Mycenae, 502. See Treasures. 

Gold rings, 2nd c., 212. 

Gold vessels of the great Тк., 464-467; 
unique ; probably imported, 467. 

Gold-beating, 258. 

Gold, City of, the burnt city was also, 684 
and Pref. xiv., xvi. 

Goldsmith/s work, Trojan, explained by Mr. 
Giuliano, 458 f.; soldering known, 458 f. ; 
also the blowpipe, 460 f. 

Gomperz, Th., Prof., his attempted decipher- 
ment of Trojan inscriptions, 692. 

Gordianus ІІІ., coins of, N. I., 648—4, 647. 

Gorgythion, s. of Priam, epically connected 
with Gergis and the Teucrians, 121. 

Grain : carbonized, in cupboard-like recesses 
in Trojan houses, 317, 320; in a few of 
the large pithoi, 319; receptacles for, in 
the soil, at Thymbra, 711. 

Granicus (Grenicus, Hom.), R., rises in Ida, 
68; described; victory of Alexander the 
Great upon, 100. 


Gras, grandson of Orestes, leads Aeolian | 


colonists to Lesbos, 128. 

Graves, Thomas, Commander, Map of the 
"Troad, 187. 

Greek, wrong method of teaching at school ; 
mode recommended by the author ; con- 
firmed by Prof. Virchows experience, 
15 ».; modern before ancient Greek, 15; 
English pronunciation condemned, accord- 
ing to accents vindicated, 16, 

Greek Camp. See Camp. 

Greek Expedition against Troy: 10 years’ 
preparation; 186 ships and 100,000 men 
assembled at Aulis; superior by 10:1 to 
Trojans and allies, 157; reaches the 
Troad, 158. See Troy, History of. 

Greeks, known to Egyptians as pirates, tra- 
vellers, &c.; by name of Uinen (‘the 
celebrated"), probably a translation of 
“EdAnves, 745; in older records Haneb, 
746; on the coast of the Libyan nome ; 
the seat of Trojan legends, 750. 

Grohmann, ‘Apollo Smintheus und die Be- 

. deutung der Mause in der Mythologie, 122. 

Grote, ‘ History of Greece, 20 et passim ; 
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HANAÍ TEPEH. 


for the Hissarlik site, 20, 168, 189, 209, 
210 ; on Ilium and the Romans, 171. 

Grotto of the Nymphs, in Ithaca, identified 
and described; its two entrances; stalac- 
tites which suggested Homer's urns, am- 
phorae, and looms of the Nymphs, 49. 

Gutter of sandstone, in 4th city, 23. 

Gyges, Е. of Lydia (cir. 698-660 в.с.), 
possesses the Troad; settles Lydians at 
Abydos; embassy to, from Nineveh, 128 ; 
aids Psammetichus I. against Assyria, 
180 n. ; defeated and beheaded by Cimme- 
rians,130 ; his tribute to Assurbanipal,698, 

Gypsum, curious object of, probably orna- 
ment of a box, 3rd c., 514. 


HADRIAN, coin of, N. І., 647. 

Hagia Trias, cemetery at Athens, example 
of later polygonal masonry, 57, 192. 

Hagios Demetrios Tepeh, with a chapel of the 
saint, and ruins of a temple, probably of 
Demeter ; the goddess and saint confused, 
106, 650; itslofty site above the sea, 650 ; 
explored by the author, with Prof. Virchow 
and M. Burnouf ; merely a limestone rock, 
no trace of sepulchres ; pilgrimages to the 
shrine, 669. 

Hahn, G. von, Austrian Consul, excavations 
of, at Bounarbashi in 1864, 19; ‘Ausgra- 
bungen auf der Homerischen Pergamos ў 
his opinion on Homer's Troy, 187. 

Hairpins: gold, with spiral heads, Tr., 488- 
490; electrum, Tr., 493; gold, with oc- 
tagonal head, Tr., 498 ; very pretty, with 
rosettes and spirals, how made, 498-9. 

Halil Ovasi, beautiful plain of, on the 
Simois, with village of Halil Eli, 109. 

Halizonians or Alizonians, allies of the Tro- 
jans, 158; identified by Strabo with the 
Chalybes, 253. 

Halo of rays, on reliefs and coins, dates from 
Alexander the Great, 625. 

Halys, R., E. limit of Aryan races before 
8th cent, B.c., 120; country W. of, first 
known to Assyrians cir. 665 B.c., 128. 

Hammers, stone: 1st c., 237 ;—2nd c., 275; 
perforated, 275, 276;—8rd c., 439-441; 
very numerous, esp. in 3rd and 4th c., 
441; drilling often unfinished, parallel ex. 
amples, 439 ; massive, of diorite, 451, 452; 
—4th c., perforated and grooved, 568, 
569 ;—of diorite, the only one in 5th c.; 
similar found in California, 583. 

Hampel, Dr. J., * Catalogue de Г Exposition 
préhistorique des Musées, etc, de la Hon- 
grie, 222 et passim. 

Ната? Tepeh, mound of ruins of pre-historic 
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Thymbra, excavated by Mr. Calvert, with 
the help of Dr. Schliemann, 77, 108, 
706 (App. IV.). See Thymbra. 

Handmill, curious ancient, on M. Aétos 
in Ithaca, 48. See Saddle-querns. 

Hasper, W., his works on the Site of Troy 
and Dr. Schliemann’s Discoveries, 187. 

Hathor, Egyptian cow-goddess, like Greek 
1б, 288, and App. IX. 

Hatzfeldt, Count, German Ambassador to 
the Porte, aids in obtaining firman, 55. 
Haug, Dr. M., discovers Cypriote writing 
on objects from Hissarlik, 691; his 

attempts at decipherment, 692. 

Hecabé, Hecuba, d. of Cisseus, w. of Priam, а 
Phrygian princess, 120, 156; her tomb, 648. 

Hector, s. of Priam, 157; but, according to 
some, of Apollo, 157 ж. ; his name Phry- 
gian, meaning *a stay, 120; called 
Dareios by the Phrygians, 704 ; his house 
on the Pergamos, 140; his dominion, 
Troy in the narrower sense, from the 
Naustathmus to Cebrenia, 68, 138; his 
“helmet crest” and “ horse-hair plume” 
(Hom.) illustrated, 512 n. (see Helmets) ; 
worshipped at N. I.; his sanctuary and 
statue, 165, 181; sacrifices and games 
at N. I. in his honour, 670-1; “Hector of 
the Ilians,” coins of №, T., 179, 642-7. 

Hector and Achilles, combat of, See Achilles. 

Hector, funeral and tumulus of, described in 
ll. xxiv., a real tomb, not a cenotaph; 
but this book is later and probably repre- 
sents the Lydian mode of burial, 670; 
the tomb of Hector claimed by Ophrynium, 
also by N. I., 670; also by Thebes in 
Boeotia, 671. 

Hector, Tumulus of, on the Bali Dagh, 651; 
consists of small stones; excavated by 
Sir John Lubbock, nothing found, 656. 

Heldreich, Th. von, Professor, list of Plants 
of the Troad, 727 f. 

Helen, wife of Menelaus, carried off by 
Pars, 157; married to Deiphobus; re- 
covered by Menelaus, 161 ; Egyptian story 
of her detention in Egypt and restoration 
to Menelaus there, 161 n., Ё, 747, 748. 

Helenus, s. of Priam, captured by Ulysses; 
his prophecy of the fall of Troy, 160; 
carried away by Neoptolemus ; succeeded 
him as king of Chaonia; married Andro- 
maché, and founded the Molossian line of 
kings, 164. 

Hellanicus, his Троїка ; testimony for the 
N. I. site, 168, 689; censured as partial 
by Demetrius and Hestiaea, 168, 176. 

Hellespont, the N.W. boundary of Priam’s 








dominion, 67 ; no evidence of growth of 
the Plain of Troy towards, 84; soundings 
in, bearing on question of alluvial de- 
posits, 86; the sea has advanced on the 
land, 91 (comp. Al/uvial Deposits, Plain 
of Troy, Scamander), view of, from His- 
sarlik, 105 ; passage of nations to and fro 
across, 131; H. and Bosporus, ferries 
between Europe and Asia, 131; narrowest 
between Sestos and Abydos, 133; historical 

and poetic interest of, 679, 680. 

Helmets, Trojan, fragments of bronze, found 
near Tm, 478; on skulls of two Trojan 
warriors, 30, 507; fractured and decayed 
by chloride, but upper part preserved, 512 ; 
the crest (фаћоѕ) which held the plume, 
characteristic of Homer's warriors, 512 & 
n.3 its two pieces recomposed, 513; like 
arrangement on Mycenean intaglios, 513 n. 

Henning Bradenkirl, legend of, 2, 3. 

Henning, Dr. Carl, contribution of Julian's 
letter about N. I., 180 (see Julian); his 
© Neu Ilion,’ 189. 

Hephaestus, and his sons the Cabiri, in 
Phrygia, 255. 

Hepner, W., Consul-general of Prussia at 
Amsterdam, aids author, 9. 

Heptaporus, R., rises in Ida, 68, 100. 

Hera or lleré Водріѕ (Bodms), the cow- 
headed ov cow-faced goddess, argument on, 
282 f.; confirmed by the excavations at 
Mycenae, 282-3, 290 ; connection with the 
moon-goddess, the Egyptian Isis, and the 
Pelasgian Ió, the later Неге, 282-5 ; three 
stages of. the symbolism (comp. Athené 
Glaucópis) ; Brugsch-Bey on, App. IX. 

Hera-Idols at Mycenae and Tiryns, a sacred 
tradition, like the Palladium idols of Troy, 
331. 

Heracleum, coins of, at N. I., 612. 

Herakles, representative of the Phoenicians ; 
cycle of myths, of Semitic origin, 125; kills 
the sea-monster ; is defrauded by Laome- 
don, takes Troy, and kills Laomedon and 
his sons, except Podarces (Priam, q. v.), 
125, 156. 

Hercher, R., * Ueber die Homerische Ebene 
von Troja, 188. 

Heré, why hostile to Troy, 157. 

Hermae, 621; key in shape of, N. T., 621. 

Herodotus on the Egyptian story of Helen 
and the Trojan War, 161 z., f. 

Hesioné, d. of Laomedon, w. of Telamon, 
ransoms Priam with her veil, 125, 156. 
Hestiaea, of Alexandria-Troas, wrote Com- 
mentaries on the Iliad ; questioned the N. 
I. site; objections refuted, 168, 174, 175. 


HICETAON, 
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Hicetaon, s. of Laomedon, 156. 

Hipparchus, a member of the Hian council, 
in the time of Augustus, named on two 
inscriptions, 632. 

Hippodameia, d. of Anchises, married to 
Alcathoüs, son of Aesyetes, 147. 

Hippopotamus, Trojan terra-cotta vessel 
in shape of, sign of connection with 
Egypt, 377. 

Hissarlik (the ‘fortress hill’), at N.W. 
corner of site of the Greek Ilium; first 
visited by the author (1868); supposed 
to be the Acropolis of Troy, Priam’s Per- 
gamus; height of the hill ; excavations by 
villagers; coins of Antiochus III.; autho- 
rities for identity with Troy (comp. Site 
of Homer's Ilios), 19; author's prelimi- 
nary excavations (1870) ; enlargement of 
the hill, 20; first year’s work at (1871), 
21; second year’s work (1872), 21-26; 
appearance of the hill, 22; the side formed 
chiefly of Greek débris, 23; increase of, 
proved, 24; steep slope on N., N.E., N.W., 
and W., 38; only 1-25th part of the Greek 
llium, 39; anciently much lower than 
now, 40; successive increase of area with 
each settlement, by débris thrown down, 
63-65, 264, 328; site of, on W. spur of 
ridge running E. to Oulou Dagh, 109; five 
distinct pre-historic settlements on, 131; 
Mr, Gladstone on desirableness of the spot, 
181; hill probably levelled for Acropolis 
of N. L, 588; Virchow on Troy and His- 
sarlik, App. I. and Pref. (comp. Troy); the 
strata not of the Stone age, 685 ; the oldest 
known settlement in Asia Minor of a pre- 
historic people of some advance in civili- 
zation, 685. 

Hissing at demons by early Christians, 181. 

Hittite art: Assyro-Babylonian origin, in- 
fluence in Asia Minor and Greece; time 


of its introduction; sculptures at Boghaz. 


Kioi and Eyuk ; syllabary also brought in 
by them, 694, 100—702. 
Hittite eagle like one at Troy, 503. 


Hittite mina, its relation to the weights of 


Asia. Minor, 411. 

Hittites. See Ceteians, Kheta. 

Нод (?) of ivory, 8rd c., 423. 

Holkion, Etruscan and Greek, like a bronze 
cup of the 6th c., 605, 

Holtz, E. L., authors first employer, at 
Fürstenberg, 6. 

Homer, recitation of by a drunken miller, 6 ; 
author’s repeated perusal of, 14; admir- 
able painter of nature, 117, 118; his al- 
lezed exaggeration answered, 198-9; his 








use of fimed-epithets, 283; date usually 
assigned to him, 9th cent. в.с., 355; “ the 
Sun of all ancient literature,” 517; the 
question of unity left untouched, 517; 
his poems based on real facis, 672; he 
must have lived in the Troad, and looked 
on the prospect from Hissarlik, 674-676, 
and Pref. xv.; his song not pure fiction 
after all; his poems never to be lost by the 
young, 685; to augment the universal love 
Jor and study of his poems the one object 
and reward of the author's work, 672. 

Homer, Casket Edition. of, by Alexander 
and the pupils of Callisthenes and Anax- 
archus, 172. 

Homer, School of (so called). See Ithaca. 

Homeric Hymn to Aphrodité, on the Phry- 
gian and Trojan languages, 120. 

Honey, perforated vessels for draining from 
comb, common in 8rd and 4th c., 373. 
Horace, prophecy of Juno about Ilium, dis- 

cussed, 204 f. 

Horns of fallow-deer, abundant in 3rd c., 319. 

Horse, the: Ilium thrice taken by means of, 
by Herakles, Agamemnon, and Chari- 
demus (9. v.), 110. Comp. Wooden Horse. 

Horse, unknown in 'Troad in pre-historic 
age, contrast to Homer, 111. 

Horse, cup in shape of, and spout in shape 
of horse's head, 4th c., 594, 595 ; frequent 
among the Etruscans, the Greek rhyton 
(Dennis), 595; similar in Berlin and Brit. 
Mus. from Etruria, 595; on clay disc of 
NATET: 

Horse-hair plume of Trojan helmets, 512-13. 

Horse-trappings (probably), ivory ornaments 
for: 3rd c., 427 ; Homer's allusion to such 
use of dyed ivory, 427 ;—4th c., 566, 

House of King or Chief in the Burnt C., 
discovery and situation of, to right and 
left of the gate, 36, 211; its treasures, 
-270; drawing of, by Dr. Moss, 324, 325 ; 
house-walls of small stones joined with 
earth; filled with ashes, shells, pottery, 
bones, &c., 324-5; corridor, 326; cham- 
bers, 327; buried under bricks and ashes 
of upper storeys, 327; comparison of with 
Priam’s palace, 326, 327; Virchow’s re- 
marks on it, 684. 

Houses, first discovery of, 30; skeletons of 
warriors found in, 80; large Greek, 33; -а 
large one on the street, 34 ; another older 
to right and left of the gates, probably the 
town-chief's house (see prec. -art.), 86; 
why so regarded, 51; of 3rd c. laid bare; 
substructions only, used for cellars, en- 
tered only from above, 53; construction 
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like present houses of the Troad, 53; of 
poorer classes in a suburb, 54. 

Houses, Trojan, resemblance between ancient 
and modern, 314-317; roofs, how made 
in both, 214;—of 1st c., 54 (comp. House- 
walls) ;—of 2nd c., built of stones coated 
with clay, 264, 274 ; but some with walls 
of clay, 264 ; remains of one, described by 
Burnouf, 269; stone house, destroyed by 
fire, with female skeleton and ornaments, 
270; another, burnt, of small stones (as 
at Thera), with holes for beams of upper 
storey, 274; another below, burnt, with 
calcined floor of beams, not planks, 274, 
275;—of 3rd c., some on walls of 2nd c., 
268; basements of small stones joined 
with earth, 50, 33; upper parts of 
slightly-baked brick, 520; floors of clay, 
generally vitrified, 318; sometimes on 
flagstones, burnt like asphalt, 313 ; floors 
of upper storeys of beams, covered with 
clay, which has run down in vitrified 
lumps, 313; domestic architecture like 
that of the modern Troad, described by 
Virchow, 314-17;—of 4th c., 520 (see 
-House-walls) ;—of 5th c., of wood and 
clay, 573;—at Thymbra, of brick, 709: 
absence of doors and windows as at His- 
sarlik, indicating substructions of wooden 
houses, 710. 

House-walls, pre-historic, dug through by 
Greek llians, 211;—of 1st с., of rough 
stones from the neighbourhood, 54 ;—of 
2nd city, below chief's house of 3rd city, 
270, 827 (see Houses);—of 3rd city, of 
small stones and earth, 30, 33; labyrinth 
.of, 31; plastered with earth and ashes, 
whitened with a wash of clay, 326 ;—of 
áth c., of stones joined with clay, perhaps 
.some clay walls, but no brick, 520. 

JTuckle-bones (астрауаћог). See Astragals. 

Lhickstaedt, Theodor, author's second em- 
ployer at Fürstenberg, 6 

Human ashes in an wn of the Ist c., 
. 227. 

Human heads: well modelled, 3rd c., 380; 
helmeted, on clay disc of N. I., 619. 

Hünengrab of Goldenitz in Mecklenburg, 
vase from, 222. 

Huron Indians, their hard copper weapons, 
738. See Copper, hardening of. 


IALYSUS, goblets from, like those of 1st 
city, 225. 

lasion, в. of Zeus and Electra, killed by a 
thunderbolt, 119, 


Jbexes on clay discs of N. I., 619. 








Ibrahim Pasha, governor of the Darda- 
nelles, obstructs the excavations, 44. 

Ida, mountains of, ascended, 57 ; fine forests, 
58; sources of the Scamander, 58; Ho- 
meric epithets of; extent and branches; 
rivers of, 68; wild beasts in forests of, 
110; named by Teucrians from Ida in 
Crete, 121 ; view of from Ujek Tepeh, 679. 

Idol, only one mentioned in Homer, 283; Mr. 
Gladstone on the progress of the art, 233. 

Idols (and rude human figures): of 1st c., 
terra-cotta, 231; marble, 232; with in- 
cisions representing bird-like face, hair, 
female breasts, and  girdle, probably 
copies of the Palladium, 232; their ex- 
treme rudeness, 283; of ivory, 262; all 
female, and connected with Athené through 
the owl, 281 (comp. Athené Glaucdpis) ; 
—of 3rd city, a sacred tradition of the 
Palladium, 329; not for want of plastic 
ability, 330; with female breasts and 
hair, necklaces, and wing-like projections, 
981; of terra-cotta, 331, 332; marble, 
332-336 ; bone, 332, 336; trachyte, 

332 ; remarkable figure (idol?) of diorite, 
837; most remarkable idol of lead, 
watt ГЕ on vulva, and goat’s horns, 
837; probably an Aphrodité, 338; the 
only similar figures found in Attica and 
the Cyclades, 338; Lenormant upon, 338 ; 
prototype in the Babylonian Zarpanit 
(Lenormant) or the Artemis Nana of 
Chaldea (Sayce), 338-9, 694;—in 4th c. 
like 3rd, 518; marble, resembling Baby- 
lonian figures of Nana, 522-4 ; slate and 
marble, with owl’s face, 524 ;—of terra- 
cotta and marble, more plentiful in 5th 
с. than in any before, 576, 577 ;—6th €., 
terra-cotta, 602-3 ; — terra-cotta figure, 
picked up near Yeni Shehr, like the Trojon 
idols, 671. 

Idols, gold, pendant, on the Diadems (q. v.), 
456 f. and ear-rings, 464, of the great 
Tr.; on breast-ornament, Tr., 500, 501; 
on ear-ring, Tr., 502. 

Ileian Plain ('YAyiov тєдіоу), 189; between 
Troy and Ida, 145, 

Iliad, scope of, 51 days of the 10th year of 
the war, 158; events from wrath of Achilles 
to funeral of Hector, 158-9: the transac- 
tions of single days, a test of. distance of 
Troy from Hellespont, 195 Ё; ВК. xxiv. 
a later addition, 649; author probably a 
native of Smyrna, well acquainted with 
Lydia, 670. 

Iians, Village of (Тоу Кора), site of 
Homer's Ilium according to Demetrius of 
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Scepsis and Strabo, 79, 175; fullowed by 
Clarke and Rennell, 188, 208; on Mr. 
Calvert’s farm of Akshi Kioi or Thymbra, 
108, 175, 176; site explored; no débris, 

and few potsherds ; small natural rampart 
of sand, which may have misled Deme- 
trius, 108. 

11105, “ the Sacred " ("IAwos, name of Troy in 
Homer, once only "Duov), 189; founded in 
the Plain later than Dardania, 134 ; name 
of the city only, 139 (comp. Troy); had 
the Vau or Digamma, fiios, 139; Homeric 
epithets, 189; built by Ilus, on hill of the 
Phrygian Até, 153, 156. See Site of 
Homer's Ilios and Troy. 

Ilium, personified, on coins of М. L, 
646. 

Ilium, the Greek city. See Novum Ilium. 

Ilium, a city in Thrace, 124. 

Jliuna or Iriuna, supposed Egyptian name 
for Ilium, should rather be rend Ma-una, 
Maconia, 123, 747. 

Ilus, s. of Dardanus, 152. 

Ilus, s. of Tros, and grandson of Ilus, 152 ; 
head of the Trojan line, 153; goes to 
Phrygia, whence guided by a cow of many 
colours, he builds Ilium, 153, 156, 648; 
and receives the Palladium (g. v.) from 
Zeus, 153; eponym of Ilium, 154, 156; 
father of Laomedon, 156; on coins of 
N. I., 648. 

llus, tumulus of (ofa "IAov), iu Homer, 
81, 147, 200; pillar near, whence Paris 
shot at Diomed; agora held by Hector 
near; on right or left bank of Scamander, 
147; the diserepancy explained by the 
spuriousness of 77. xxiv. 670; on rt. bank 
of Kalifatli Asmak, N. of Koum Kioi, 
669; a natural hill of sand, almost de- 
stroyed by the plough, 83, 669; circular 
depression, indicating a former stone re- 
cess; thin layer of stones and débris, 
but no pottery, 669, 

Imbros, I., seen from Hissarlik, 105. 

In Tepeh, tumulus of Ajax, 103, 648; on C. 
Rhoeteum, 600 yds. S. of his old tomb; 
raised by Hadrian over the temple in 
which he re-buried the hero's body, 652 ; 
the remains of the temple destroyed in 
1770, but the subterranean passage left, 
653. (Comp. Ajax.) 

In Tepeh Asmak, R., described, 95; its 


present state, an inlet rather than outlet, | 


96; its mouth probably the ancient 
Portus Achaeorum, 95 ; the Scamander an- 
ciently fell through it into the Hellespont. 
See Scamander. 








Incas, the, of Peru, their institutions and 
love of beautiful works in metal; sup- 
posed art of hardening copper, 737, 138. 
(Comp. Copper, hardening of.) 

Iné, on the Scamander, site of an ancient 
city, perhaps Scamandria, 57; silver 
mines near, 57, 69. 

Iné Tepeh, hill of, 69, 

Inscriptions, Greek, at Ithaca, on tiles, 50, 

Inscriptions, Greek, at N. I., 627 f. ; found 
in or near Senate-house, 609; the largest, 
of Antiochus I. (prob.) and Meleager, re- 
lating to a grant of land to Aristodici- 
des, for N. L, 627 f.; remarks upon, 
631-2; a record of fines, &c., imposed by 
the city, of the time of Augustus, 632 ; 
of the Senate and people, in honour of 
Caius Caesar (q. v.); another, probably 
of time of Antigonus Doson, 633 Ё; . in 
temple of Athené, 29, on base of statue 
of Metrodorus (q. v.), 635 ; in same temple 
in praise of the proconsul C. Claudius 
Nero (в.с. 80-79), 636 ; on site of temple 
of Apollo, on base of a lost colossal statue 
of Caecina the Cyzicene, in time of Anto- 
ninus Pius, 637; 3 in and beside founda- 
tions of Senate-house, of time of a king 
of Pergamus; in honour of an Athenian 
Arrabaeus; in honour of Chaereas, 638 ; 
a contract for the foundation of a new 
settlement, 639; another, 640. 

Inscription, Lydian, on fragment of a base 
from temple of Artemis at Ephesus, 
699. 

Inscriptions, Trojan, Prof. Martin Haug 
upon, 143; on a vase, 3rd c., 369; on 
whorls, 4th c., 562, 563, 696 ; on a whet- 
stone, 4th c., 567, 697; on 2 cones of 
5th c., with the Cypriote character mo 
(see Cones), 128, 582 ;— Professor Sayce 
upon, App. IV., 691 f.; older than the 
introduction of the Phoenician or Greek 
alphabet, 691; belong to an old syllabary 
of Asia Minor, retained in Cyprus, 691 ; 

' not imported from Cyprus into Asia 
Minor, 699; compared with the Cappa- 
docian, Lycian, and Carian; had about 
100 characters, 699;* beginning of de- 
ciphering by George Smith, and progress, 
691; Dr. Deecke’s theory, untenable, 691, 
703; Cypriote letters at Troy first dis- 
covered by Haug, 691; attempts. at deci- 
pherment by him and Prof. Gomperz, 692 ; 
the several inscriptions examined and dis- 
cussed, 693 f.; the syllabary of Hittite 
origin; phonetic peculiarities; order of 
writing, 701; time of its disappear- 
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ance from Mysia and the Troad, 702; 
decorative characters on the Trojan 
whorls like Hittite hieroglyphs, 703; ap- 
parent attempts to imitate cuneiform cha- 
racters, 703 ; language of the inscriptions 
still unknown, 704; relations of the 
Mysian and Phrygian languages, 704; 
Homer on the language of gods and men, 
4.e. Greek and native; the examples dis- 
cussed, 704-5, 

Inzighofen, on Upper 
from, 221 et passim. 

10, а form of the cow-headed Isis, 743. See 
Hera Boüpis. 

Jon (ТОМ), same as |), Javan, 132 n., 749 n. 

Jron, none found in the 5 pre-historic cities, 
252, 604 ; one knife, assigned to the 6th 
c.; why, 604; Hesiod on use of later 
than bronze, 252 ; the * Iron Age,’ 252-3; 
early mention of in the Dible, 253. 

Isambert, E., * Itinéraire descriptive, 188. 

Isles of the Gentiles (Gen. x, 4, 5), coasts 
and islands of Asia Minor, Greece, &c., 
peopled by sons of Javan, d.e. of Ion, 
132, 749. 

Ithaca, author's first visit to, and excava- 
tions (1870), 18; exploration of, 45; the 
valley Polis proved not the site of the 
Homeric capital, 45, 46; Mathitarió I. 
gave to Homer the idea of his Asteris, 46 ; 
cyclopean remains, called the *School of 
Homer, of classic times, 46, 47 ; cyclo- 
pean remains of capital on M. Aétos (q. v.), 
47, 48; Grotto of the Nymphs; southern 
portion explored; no ancient town at 
Vathy; cyclopean walls, suggesting the 
stables of Eumaeus; ancient potsherds, 
evidence of rustic habitation, 49 ; the rock 
Korax ; fountain of Arethusa; Greek and 
Roman coins plentiful; hares; Ithaca 
Phoenician by name and by indications 
in Homer; visit to the island strongly 
recommended, 50. 

Ivory, objects of: 1st е., awls, pins, and 
needles, 261, 262; trapezium, 262 ; curious 
object (an idol?), 262 ;—3rd c., 423-426 ; 
musical instruments, 424, 425; огпа- 
ments, some probably for horse-trappings, 
426, 427, 480; awls and needles of, 430, 
431; indicate trade with the East; the 
elephant on the black obelisk of Shalma- 
neser, 426, 427; a piece with beads strung 
on for a necklace, Tr., 492-3 ;—4th c., 
disc and slips ornamented with circles and 
dots, probably for horse-trappings, 566 ;— 
5th c., disc, 585 ;—6th c., brooch and disc 
(9. v.), 601. 


Danube, pottery 


Izzet Effendi, employed to hinder the ехса- 
vations, exiled for embezzlement, 44, 


JADE and Jadeite: axes of, 1st c., 238; 
Prof. Maskelyne on their vast importance, 
as connecting Troy and Europe with the 
remote East, 240; Prof. Fischer on, 240, 
241; Prof. Roemer on, 243: localities 
where jade is found, 242, 243 ;—in 2nd c., 
of green jade (see Nephrite) ;—8rd c., axes 
and celts, 446 ; further discussion of the 
diffusion of jade, and its importance as a 
sign of connection with the remote East, 
by Professors Max Müller and Maskelyne, 
the ‘Times, and Mr. R. К. Douglas, 
446-451 n.;—bth c., a precious axe of 
white jade, extremely rare, 513. 

Japan. See China. 

Jars, gigantic (see Pithoi); great number 
of large in 3rd c., and some smaller ; with 
rope-like decoration, 879; with 2, 3, and 
4 handles, 898 f. See Amphorae. 

Javan, sons, peopled the Isles of the Gentiles, 
4.6é, coasts and islands of Asia Minor, 
Greece, &c., 132; name (]Y) identical 
with Jon (ION), 132 n., 149 n. 

Jewels (see Electrum, Gold, Silver): 8100 
small of gold, found in silver vase, TR. ; 
their various forms and manufacture, 
461, 462. 

Jugs (comp. Flagons, Pitchers) : 1st c., 225 ; 
—3rd c., of various forms, 384—396 ; globu- 
lar, with small necks, 390 ; with rope-like 
handle and band, 390; with incised orna- 
mentation, $92; with fluted body, 392; 
with arched handle, 406, 407 ;—A4th c., 
flat, like hunting-bottles, 532; tripod, 
globular, &c., 532, 588; rude two-handled, 
536-8 ; globular wheel-made, 545 ; 
with perforated bottom and rope-shaped 

: handle, unique, probably foreign, 545, 
540; others, 546, 547; three-handled, 
547; with long upright necks, 550, 551; 
with neck bent back and spout in body, 
552; curious, with small mouth and sieve- 
like bottom, 552; with 2 necks, side by 
side; elsewhere in Hungary and Cy- 
prus only, 553; with one spout in front 
of the other, unique; covered with 
protuberances, 553-4; — 5th с, with 
straight necks and long spouts, wheel- 
made, 577, 578; rude hand-made glo- 
bular, 578; tripod, wheel-made; with 
long necks, 578, 579; rude wheel-made, · 
580, globular, with boss on neck, 581 ;— 
6th c., large wheel-made, with wave-lines, 
590; with bosses or horn-like projec- 
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tions, 592-3; hand-made, like Etruscan 
lekythos, 596 ; with conical excrescences, 
intended for eyes, 597; similar fr. Thera 
and Cyprus, 597. 

Julia, d. of Augustus, nearly drowned in 
Scamander, 178. 

Julia Domna, coins of, №. I., 642, 648, 645. 

Julian (aft. emp.), letter of, describing his 
visit to N. І., 180 f.; comments of Dr. 
Carl Henning, 182; his policy towards 
renegades from Christianity, 182, 210. 

Julii, house of ; their favour to the Trojans 
and hatred of the Greeks, 633. 

Juno, prophecy of, in Horace, 204 f. 
Site of Homer's Ilios.) 

Jutchenko, author's agent at Moscow, 12. 


(See 


KADESH, on the Orontes, war of Ramses 
П. against, 123. 

Kalifatli, village of, 105. 

Kalifutli Asmak, R., ancient bed of the 
Scamander (q. v.) ; its two arms, 99; its 
course described, 100. 

Kantharos (каудароѕ), Greek cup sacred to 
Dionysus, probable origin of, 595. (See 
Cups, 6th c.) 

Kara-Euli, hill of, 70. 

Kara Your, M., visited, 59 ; height, 59, 71; 
wrongly identified with Callicoloné, 59, 
71; view from, 71; traces of an ancient 
building on ; desert plateau to Chiblak, 72. 

Karanlik (i.e. © darkness"), port on the 
Hellespont, perhaps of Aeanteum and 
Rhoeteum, 104, 

Keller, Otto, ‘Die Entdeckung Iliows zu 
Hissarlik, 154, 189; on the owl in con- 
nection with Athené, 289. 

Kermes, worm of the oak, 114. 

Keys (к\лідєѕ) : copper or bronze, of the 
treasure-chest, 41, 454, 484; more usual 
form of, a bolt, as in Homer; 4 such 
in burnt city, 484 (comp. Bolts); 2 in 
the gates ; 1 in a house, 484-5. 

Key, bronze, with handle in shape of, and 
with attributes of, the quadrangular Her- 
mae, N. L, 620, 621; Prof, Athanasios 
Rhousopoulos upon, 621 ; iron, 622, 

Kheta or Khita (Kattaia, Khethites, Hit- 
tites ; comp. Сеѓеѓатѕ), confederates of, in 
war with Ramses II., 123 ; include peoples 
of Asia Minor, 746-7. 

Ki, Cypriote character, on а terra-cotta ball, 
3rd c., 349. 

Kiepert, * Memoir über die Construction der 
Karte von Kleinasien, 187. 

Kilns unknown at Troy; dates of use, 219. 

King or Chief, last, of Troy, his house, 51 ; 








view of, 35 and 325 (see House); Virchow’s 
plea for still calling him Priam, 684, Pref. 

Kitchen refuse, on floors of houses of 4th c. ; 
shot down the hill from 5th c., 574. 

Knife-handle, bone, 3rd c., 427. 

Knives used in Homer's time for eating, 
408 ; straight, and worn in the belt, 506, 

Knives, copper, lstc. ; one of them gilt, 251. 

Knives, bronze, 3rd c.; only one in the 
great Treasure, 483; in other treasures, 
494; stil with pins which fastened 
them to the wooden handle, 505, 506; 2 
single and double edged of remarkable 
form, like the Egyptian, 506;—4th c., 
564 ;—5th c., 585-6 ;—6th c., one plated 
With gold, 604 ; one of iron, with ring and 
rivet, like the bronze Etruscan knives, 604. 

Knives of flint, chaleedony and obsidian, in 
the 4 lowest c., 246-7 ; 3rd c. ; also found 
at Thera, 445 ;—4th c., 571. 

Ko, or Go, Cypriote character, ornament like, 
on vases of 3rd c., 342, 369, 383, 884. 

Korax, rock in Ithaca, 50. 

Koumanoudes, Ath., assistant keeper of 
the antiquities at Athens, 338. 

Koumanoudes, St., Prof. at Athens, 464, 633. 

Koum Kaleh, town on Hellespont, probably 
site of Achilleum, alluvial deposits at, 104. 

Koum Kioi (“ Village of Sand "), 103 ; site of 
Polium (q. v.). 

Kouyunjik (Nineveh), palace of Assurbani- 
pal, funnel with Cypriote characters, like 
the Trojan of 5th c., found at, 411. 

Kuhse, W., author's brother-in-law, 5 n. 

Kurtz, Dr. F., list of plants of the Troad, 
121 f. 


LABRAND..,the double-edged battle-axe 
common in Asia Minor, whence the Zeus 
Labrandeus of Caria; like one in 6th c., 
606. 

Ladle of clay, 5th c., 580. 

Laértes, grandson of Poseidon, a sign of 
Phoenician relations of Ithaca, 50. 

Lake-dwellings, whorls found in, 230; other 
objects, passim. 

Lambda, ornament on vases in shape of 
the Greek A, or the Cypriote character 
go, 290, 297. 

Lampon, s. of Laomedon, 156. 

Lamps not in pre-h, cities, except perhaps 
little bowls like the condylia in Greek 
churches; not known to Homer, 620, 621, 
Pref. xii.; unknown in Greece and Asia 
Minor till 6th cent. B.c.; those found in 
N, Ilium nearly all Roman, 405; Greek, 
terra-cotta, one on a long foot, N. I., 620, 
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Lampsacus, called of old Pityeia or Pityusa, 
133; a Milesian settlement, 182; coins 
of, at N. I 612. 

Lance-heads, Trojan, bronze, 30; not with 
a tube, as in Homer, but fastened to shaft 
by a pin, Tr., 475-7 ; Tr., 494, 505, 506 ; 
the form with a tube found at Mycenae, 
and generally in Europe, 475; one found 
beside the two skeletons (q.v.) of warriors, 
507 ;—not found in 4th c., 565;—6th c., 
with tube for shaft, like the Mycenean and 
Homeric, 604. 

Landerer, X., Professor at Athens, 217 et 
passim. 

Language, Trojan, unknown, 704. 

Laocoón, opposes. acceptance of wooden 
horse ; his fate ; taken from the epic poem 
of Arctinus, 160, 161. 

Laodicé, d. of Priam, 157. 

Laomedon, s. of Ilus, and К. of Troy, legend 
of; Grote upon, 125; his four sonsand three 
daughters ; walls of Troy built for him by 
Poseidon (and Apollo); Troy taken and 
L. killed by Herakles, 125, 156. 

Larissa, Pelasgian c. of Troad, near Cymé; 
Strabo's discussion on, 138. 

Latin should be taught after Greek, 16. 

Lauria, G. А., * Troja, uno Studio, 190. 

Layard, Rt. Hon. Sir А. H.,aidsin obtaining 
firmans; acknowledgment to, 45, 54. 

Lead, in 1st and 2nd cities, 252, 258 ;—8rd 
c., remarkable idol of, 337 ; curious object 
of, 504 ;—5th c., object of, 585-6 ;—N. I., 
block of, stamped with a boar's head, prob- 
ably a weight, 620, 621. 

Leake, Col., * Travels in Northern Greece,’ 
46; on Ithaca, 48; ‘ Journal of a Tour in 
Asia Minor, 186. 

Lechevalier (1785-6), invents the Bounar- 
bashi theory ; patronized and followed by 
Choiseul-Gouffier, 184—5 ; his views gene- 
rally adopted, 185; see Bounarbashi, Sca- 
mander, Springs, &c.; list of followers of 
his theory, 186 f. 

Lectum Pr., W.-most peak of a chief branch 
of Ida, 68, 72; S. point of the Troad; 
altar to twelve gods, mentioned by Homer 
and Herodotus, 72. 

Leeches, abundant in Troad, 114. 

Leguminous plants of the Troad, 118. 

Leka, 123. See Lycians. 

Lekythos, Etruscan, like jug of 6th c., 596. 

Leleges, of the Troad, the dominion of Altes 
(9. v.), 68, 123; their territory about C. 
Lectum ; close connection with Carians; 
also in Greece, 126. 

Lenormant, Fr.,* Les Antiquités dela Troade 








et l'Histoire primitive des Contrées 
grecques, 122, 190 ; on Heré Вобріѕ, 283 ; 
on Athené Glaucópis, 287 ; on the metope 
of Apollo, and Greek forms of low relicf, 
624. 

Lentoid Gem of cornelian, 3rd c., similar to 
one from Camirus in Rhodes, 514. 

Lenz, C. G., * Die Ebene von Troja; 149, 186, 

Libation, poured by Achilles from a gold 
cup (Seas), 465; the demas анфикйте\А\о> 
of TR., perhaps used for, 464, 465; 
Chinese bronze up, used for, 465-6. 

Lichtenstein, J., author’s friend and agent 
at Konigsberg, 14. 

Lids. See Covers. 

Lindemann, junior, author’s employer at 
Altona, 7. 

Ligia Hammam, hot springs, 56; valley, 69. 

Lighting by torches (éaides) and fire-pans 
(Ххартттре<, Homer), 405. 

Lindenschmit, L., ‘Die ' Vaterlándischen 
Alterthimer der Hohenzollerschen Samm- 
lungen, 221 et passim. 

Lion, the, in W. Asia; familiar to Homer ; 
why decreased with decline of culture and 
population, 111;—a /ion's head, of fine 
crystal, handle of a sceptre, 3rd c., 428 ;— 
a lion, terra-cotta, N. I., 616. 

Lisch, Dr., on the baking of pottery, 219. 

Lissauer, ‘Beiträge zur westpreussischen 
Urgeschichte, 230. 

Livius, consul, sacrifices at Troy, 173. 

Lockhart, Dr., Chinese illustrations of Trojan 
antiquities, 465, 

Locris, pestilence at for the crime of Ajax, 
164; two noble virgins sent annually from, 
to Ilium, 164, 166 ; evidence for belief in 
the site of Troy at N. I., 209. 

Locusts, frequent visitations of, 114. 

Longpérier, А. de, on the site of Troy, 189. 

Lubbock, Sir John, * Pre-hístoric Times,’ 238 
tt passim ; on primitive use of stone axes, 
239; on primitive knowledge of metals, 
257; excavates the tumulus of Hector 
(q. v.), 656. 

Lycaon, s, of Laothoé, d. of Altes, and f. of 
Pandarus, 134, 

Lycians, the Leka, Leku or Liku of Egyp- 
tian records, 123, 746; the dominion of 
Pandarus, 182; allies of Trojans under 
Sarpedon, 158; the old Lycian writing, 
629. 

Lycurgus, Attic orator, on the utter destruc- 
tion of Troy, discussed, 208. 

Lydia, name first known to Assyrians in 
time of Gyges (cir. 665 в.о.), 128. 

Lydian dominion in the Troad, 128; migra- 
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tion to Umbria and colonization of Etruria, 
account of Herodotus, 128-9 ; the question 
discussed, 587 and n. (comp. Etruscans); 
language Aryan, 129; traces of settle- 
ment at Hissarlik, 128, 587, 688. See 
Sixth City. 

Iydians, akin to Mysians, 119. 

Lyres, ivory, fragments of, 4 stringed and 
7 stringed: 3rd c., 424; the lyre and 
lyre-playing in Homer, 424, 425 ;—4th c., 
terra-cotta 6 stringed, fragment of, 560. 

Lyrnessus, in the plain of Thebé, the city 
of Mynes, and home of Briseis, destroyed 
by Achilles; Aeneas fled thither from 
Achilles ; ruins near Karavaren (Fellowes), 
136; а Cilician settlement, bordering on 
the Ceteians, 137. 

Lysimachus, his buildings at N. Ilium, 23, 
91; wall of, 27, 40, 63; theatre ascribed 
to, 110; favours and enlarges it, builds 
city-wall and temple of Atheré, 172, 173, 
608, 610 (see Temple, Wall); his policy 
towards the city, 688, 689. 


MACEDONIAN tower and walls at His- 
sarlik, 20, 28. See Novum Ilium. 

Machaon heals Philoctetes; is killed by 
Eurypylus, 160. 

Maclaren, O., first modern writer who iden- 
tified Hissarlik with Troy, 19; his two 
books, 19 т. ; on alluvium of the Plain of 
Troy, 86, 189. 

Macrinus, coins of, N. T., 645, 646. 

MeVeagh, Wyne, U.S. Minister at Constan- 
tinople, aids in obtaining firman, 21. 

Maeonians (the ancient Lydians), allies of 
the Trojans, 158 ; the Mauna of Egyptian 
records, 746, 747. 


Magazine of nine enormous jars for corn or | 


wine, in 3rd city, under temple of Athené, 
32, 879. See Pithoi. 

Magyarad, in Hungary, terra-cottas. from, 
231 et passim, 

Mahaffy, J. P., Professor, “On the Relation 
of Novum Ilium to the Ilios of Homer,” 
App. П. p. 686 f.; criticisin of the argu- 
ments of Demetrius and Strabo, 687. 

Malet, E., Minister Plenipotentiary at Con- 
stantinople, aids in obtaining firman, 
54. 

Malutin, M. P. N., Brothers, house of, at 
Moscow, 11. 

Man, with uplifted arms, on whorls, 3rd c., 
416, 418-20; 4th c., 571, 572; on a vase 
neck, 525. 

Mania, queen, kept her treasures at Scepsis 

. and Gergis, 55, 





Mantasha, near Assos, castle on, 70. 

Map of the Troad, first real, by Spratt and 
Graves, 187; revised by E. Burnouf for 
this work, Map I. at end. 

Maible, white, blocks of, of Greek Ilium, 
27; sculptured, 28 (see Columns, &c.); 
numerous fragments of, characteristic of 
the strata of N. L, 610. 

Martens, W. von, description of conchylia 
found in Trojan houses, 318. 

Maskelyne, 1. Story, Professor, on the 
Trojan jade axes, 240 f., 446 n. 

Masu, 123. See Mysians. 

Mathitarid, islet off Ithaca, supposed Ho- 
meric Asteris, 45 ; ruins quite modern, 46. 

Matweieff, A., author's agent at Moscow, 12. 

Mauduit, * Découvertes dans la Troade,’ 187. 

Maximinus 1., coins of, N. I., 643. 

Maynard, Mr., U. S. Minister to the Porte, 
aids author, 44. 

Meal, bruised, not ground flour, in Ist c., 
234-5 ; in Homer, 235. 

Measures, French and English, Table, viii. 

Medes, the Aryan, early seats, and first 
settlement in Media, 121. 

Meden, O. von der, partner in the house of 
Messrs. J. Henry Schróder and Co., in 
London, 13 m. 

Medical Practice in the Troad, by Prof. 
Virchow, App. V., 721 f. 

Mehlis, E., * Schliemann's Troja и. die Wis- 
senschaft,’ 189. 

Meincke, Louise, 3; her marriage, 3 n. 

Meincke, Minna, 3 ; sympathy with author's 
boyish enthusiasm for Troy, 4; mutual 
attachment, 4; separation, 5; last meet- 
ing, 6; her marriage, З n. and 11. 

Mela on №. Ilium: * Urbs bello excidioque 
clarissima," 179. | 

Meleager, satrap of the Troad, inscription 
relating to, at №. I., 627 f. 

Memel, burning of, in 1854; marvellous 
preservation of author's goods, 13. 

Memnon, s. of Tithonus and Eos, leads 
Aethiopians to aid of the Trojans, from 
Persia, Assyria, or Egypt, according to 
various accounts; killed by Achilles; 
probably leader of the Keteioi or Hittites; 
his tomb, 159. 

Menelaus, s. of Atreus, k. of Sparta, visited 
by Paris, who carries off Helen and his 
treasures, 157; appeals to Greek chiefs, 
157; recovers Helen, 161; Egyptian story 
of his visit to Egypt and receiving back 
Helen fr. К. Proteus, 163 2. ; ambassador 
to Troy before the war, 164. 

Metallurgists, mythical, in Phrygia, 254-5. 
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Metallurgy, relics of Trojan, 3rd c., 409, 
410. See Crucibles. 

Metals: lst c.; gold, silver, lead, copper, 
no iron, 252; whence obtained, 258 Ё ; 
worked in Phrygia, 254-5 ;—2nd c., like 
1st, though no lead or silver was found, 
275; names of in Asia Minor and Greece, 
of Semitic derivation; inference, 481. 
See under the several Metals. 

Metope, Doric, splendid, of Phoebus Apollo, 
yith horses of the Sun, N. L, of best 
Macedonian age, 622 f.; a cast in the 
Brit. Mus., 622; remarks upon, by Hein- 
rich Drunn, 622, and Lenormant, 621; 
the halo of rays dates from Alexander ; 
similar examples, 625 ; another mutilated 
metope, with warriors, 625. 

Metrodorus, son of Themistagoras, mutilated 
statue of, with inscribed pedestal, by 
Pytheas of Argos, found in temple of 
Athené, №. L, 635 ; probably the orator 
of Scepsis, put to death by Mithridates 
VTI., 635. 

Mexican animal-vases, 294. | 

Meyer, E., * Die Geschichte der Troas, 180, 
183, et passim. 

Mice, field, mythological connection of with 
the Teucrians and Apollo Smintheus 
(9. v.), 121, 122. 

Mile, Geographical, the minute of a degree 
at the Equator = 10 Greek stadia, 
FL дь 

Milesian settlers in Troad, in Lydian times, 
128; at Abydos, 126; at Apaesus and 
Lampsacus, 132. 

Mina, of Carchemish (Hittite), same as 
Babylonian, used in Asia Minor; rela- 
tion to the silver ‘ talents,’ Tr., 471. 

Mindarus sacrifices to Athené at Ilium, 
170. 

Mineptah ІТ., К. of Egypt, the Pheron of 
Herodotus; peoples of Asia Minor con- 
federate witn Libyans against him, 747. 

Miniature Pottery, probably toys, abundant 
in 3rd, 4th, and 5th c., 407, 534. 

Mo, Cypriote character on a polisher, 3rd 
c., 444; on two cones of 5th c., 128, 583. 

Moeringen on Lake of Bienne, lacustrine 
station, 230 ef passim. 

Mollusca, shells of, found at Troy, 322. 

Moloch = Zeus Meilichios, 154-5. 

Moltke, Count von, adopts the Bounarbashi 
theory from “ military instinct,” 186. 

Mommsen, * Roman History ;’ on the sup- 
posed Lydian origin of the Etruscans, 129. 

* Monarch, H.M.S., officers of, present at 
finding of treasures, 52, 490. 











Mook, *-Aegyptens Vormetallische Zeit, 588. 

Morritt, answer to Bryant's ‘Vindication of 
Homer, 186. 

Mortars of lava, 1st c., 235; parallel ex- 
amples, 235. 

Mortillet, De,‘ Le Signe de la Croix, 230, &c. 

Mosaic floors in strata of N. I., 610. 

Moscow, author's house of business at, 12. 

Moss, Dr. E., late of H.M.S. Research, 268 ; 
on the vitrified Trojan floors, 313; classi- 
fication of bones found in 3rd c., 322 ; lost 
in the Atalanta, 322 n. 

Mother-of-pearl Ring, 3rd c., 414. 

Moulds for casting ornaments, implements, 
and weapons, ninety found (broken), 
nearly all of mica-schist, a few of clay, 
one of granite, 432, 433; mode of 
casting, 249, 250; two different methods, 
434, 485 ;—lst c. for arrow-heads, 249; 
— 31 c., six-sided, for battle-axes, knives, 
&c., unique, 433; the only similar one 
from Sardinia, 434; for battle-axe, small 
hammer, arrow-heads, &c., 435; similar 
of sandstone in Hungary, 436 ;—4th c., 
for ring and strange object, 568;—5th c., 
of limestone, 584-5 : —N. I., terra-cotta, 
for stamping figures in relief, 618. 

Mountains of the Troad, 68 f. 

Müller, Max, German consul at Gallipoli, 
sends workmen, 24. 

Müller, Мах, Prof, on Athené Glaucópis 
and Heré Doópis, 282; on the Svastika 
and Sauvastika, 346 f.; on jade tools, 
446 n., 448 n. 

Mullers, stone, See Corn-bruisers. 

Munif Effendi promises firman, 54. 

Muralt, Prof. von, author studies Latin 
with, 15. 

Murex. See Conchylia; Purple. 

Murray, А. S., of the British Museum, 381. 

Murray, John, the celebrated publisher, 
672. 

Museums: — of Boulogne-sur-mer, 887; 
British, passim ; Imperial, of Constanti- 
nople, treasures from Troy in, 43; author's 
liberality to, 44 ; its share of objects found, 
51, 52, &c.; Mdrkisches, at Berlin, 223 
et pass.; of Modena, 230 et pass.; National 
Hungarian at Buda-Pesth, 281, 975, ef 
pass.; of Nordiske Oldsager, Copenhagen, 
215 et pass. ; of Saint Germain-en-Laye, 
215 et pass.; at Schwerin, Grand Ducal 
Antiquarium, 222 et pass. 

Mycenae, author's first visit to, 18 ; interpre- 
tation of Pausaniason the Royal Sepulchres, 
proved right, 18, 20, 45 ; shafts sunk there 
(1874), 48; excavations at (1876), 45, 282; 
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book on Mycenae and Tiryns, 45; etymo- 
logy of the name, 282, 286; whorls found 
at, most of stone (gen. steatite), few of 
terra-cotta ; the inverse of the proportions 
at Troy, 422; other comparisons, passim. 

Mylitta. See Eileithyia. 

Mynes, dominion of, 68; Lyrnessus (0. v.), 
136. 

Myriné, the ‘racer,’ said to be an Amazon 
(Strabo), 147 ; identical with Smyrna = 
Artemis-Cybele (Sayce), 147, 705. See 
Batieia. 

Mysia, relation to the Troad, 67; the name 
derived from the Lydian puods=Grk, 
дё, “the beech,” 705. 

Mysians, cross from Asia into Europe ; their 
conquests there, 119; by some made 
Thracians, by others Asiatics, akin to 
Lydians, 119; their language akin to 
Lydian and Phrygian, 119; the Masu 
of Egyptian records, 123, 747; allies of 
the Trojans, 158; relations of the people 
and their language to the Phrygians and 
Trojans; half Lydian, half Phrygian, 
704. 


NANA, Babylonian goddess, figure of in 
Brit. Mus., like a Trojan idol, 524. Comp. 
Artemis Nana. 

Naustathmus. See Camp, Naval, 

Ne, Cypriote and Hittite character, on a 
Trojan seal; perhaps the origin of the 
Swastika (Sayce), 414. 

Necklaces: gold, Tr., 486-7; silver, of 
rings strung on ivory, Tr., 492-8; of 
beads, cemented by chloride, Tr., 493. 

Needles, bone and ivory: 1st c., 261, 262; 
3rd c., 319, 430 ; bone, frequent in 4th c., 
571; less frequent in 5th c. than in the 
preceding ones, 586. 

Needles, metal: copper, double-pointed, 1st 
c., 249; parallel examples, 249; 2nd c., 
274 ;—bronze, 3rd c., 505; bronze, with 
eyes, some double-pointed, 4th c., 564—5 ; 
bronze, 5th c., 585-6. 

Neoptolemus, s. of Achilles, brought from 
Scyros to aid the Greeks, 160; shuts up 
Trojans in c., 160; kills Priam, 161. 

Nephrite (green jade), axes, 2nd c., 275; 
nature; derivation of name, 275. 

Nero, C. Claudius, s. of Publius, proconsul 
of Asia (в.с. 80-79), praised in an inscrip- 
tion found at N. T., 636. 

Nero, when a youth, speech of, in Forum, 
for the Ilians, 178; on coins of N. F., 646, 

Nestor “ of the Ilians,” on coins of N. L, 643, 

Newton, О. T., * Dr. Schliemann’s Discoveries 








at I. Novum, 189; on ignorance of paint- 
ing in the 5 pre-historic cities, 225; on 
the Trojan idols, 233. 

Viches (cupboards), in walls of Trojan houses, 
with remains of food, explained by modern 
houses, 317. 

Nicolaus Damascenus obtains remission of 
fine imposed on Ilians by Agrippa, 178. 

Nicderhiffer, Hermann, the miller reciting 
Homer, 7 ; his early and later life, 7 and т. 

Nikolaides, М. G., * Topographie et Plan 
stratégique de Г Iliade, 187. 

Novum Ilium, the Greek Ilium, 19; a modern 
name for Strabo’s ‘existing’ Шиш, not 
used by classical writers, 19, 38; site of, 
viewed from Hissarlik, 109; situation, 
three miles from Hellespont, four from 
Sigeum; inhabited by  Aeolic Greeks; 
inconsiderable till Roman times, 167; 
legendary reverence for; the only place 
that ever bore the sacred name ; temple of 
Athené in the Acropolis, 168; identity 
with Homer’s Ilios first questioned by De- 
metrius and Hestiaea (q. v.), 168, 174; 
(comp. Site of Homers Ilios;) descrip- 
tion of by Polemon (9. v.), 168; visited 
by Xerxes, 168; strongly garrisoned, 170, 
173; captured by Charidemus, 170; visited 
by Alexander the Great, 171; favoured, 
enlarged, and fortified by Lysimachus 
(9. v.), 172, 173; by Antiochus I. Soter, 
172; is seen in decay by Demetrius; his 
statements questioned; mutual recognition 
of Romans and llians, 173; new impor- 
tance of Tlium ; jealousy of neighbouring 
cities, 174; sacked by Fimbria, 176-7; 
improved by Sulla, 177 ; receives favours, 
exemptions, and privileges from Julius 
Caesar, 177 ; intended for capital of the 
empire by Julius Caesar, Augustus, and 
Constantine, 178, 180; fine imposed by 
Agrippa, remitted through intercession of 
Herodes; favoured by Caius Caesar, s. of 
Julia; visited by Ovid; speech in favour 
of by young Nero secures exemption from 
Claudius, 178 ; visit and mad pranks of 
Caracalla (g. v.), 179; visit of Julian 
(9. v.), 180 f. ; sacrifices then still offered 
to heroes, 181; abandonment of, in 4th 
or 5th cent., presumed from the latest 
coins, of Constantius II. and Constans II., 
and from absence of any Byzantine re- 
mains; a bishopric in 10th century, 
perhaps on another site, 183, 612; 20 
shafts sunk, depth of débris in; pottery 
of all ages from the first Aeolic coloniza- 
tion; numerous coins and incised gems 
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picked up on surface, 612 :— Professor 
Mahaffy on its relation to Homers 
llios, App. П., 686 f. ; its history traced, 
688, 689; old Trojan localities shown at 
N.L: why invented, 688; proofs of in- 
significance before Alexander, 689; but 
fortified, not a кошу as Demetrius made 
it, 689; sudden expansion due to favour 
of Alexander and Lysimachus, exciting 
envy, 689; the fine intlicted by Agrippa, 
a proof of its importance, 689. See In- 
scriptions and Coins. 

Novum Ilium, Acropolis of, called Per- 
gamus (after that of Troy), the 7th c. on 
Hissarlik, 88; remains discovered, 64 ft. 
deep, 21; Bouleuterion or Senate-house, 
21; débris of, deep on 6. side of hill, 28; 
Doric temple of Apollo, 23; marble blocks 
belonging to buildings, 27-29 ; large wine- 
jars (wio.), 28; great temple of Athené, 
29; site probably levelled for, 588; rea- 
sons for the choice, 608; the city to the 
E. and 8.; the temple where Xerxes and 
Alexander sacrificed, probable remnants 
of; later Corinthian, of Lysimachus, 608 ; 
Doric of Apollo (see Temples); block of 
triglyphs; the (supposed) Senate-house 
(see Bouleuterion), inscriptions in or near 
it; unavoidable destruction of remains to 
excavate "Troy, 609; walls of defence, 
ancient and Macedonian, 609, 610 (sce 
Walls, Tower); slanting layers of débris, 
610; section of, 611; size, wealth, and 
magnificence, attested by the ruins; 
aqueduct; theatre, 610; archaic Greek 
pottery (g. v.) and other objects of 
terra-cotta (q. v.), 612 f.; lamps, 620; 
lead, 621; keys, 621, 622; glass beads, 
622; the fine metope (g. v.) of Apollo, 
622 f.; cavern on W. slope, 625-6; in- 
scriptions (q. v.), 627 Ё; coins (9. v.), 
641 f. 

Nuggets. See Gold and Silver. 

Nymphs, Grotto of, 49. See Grotto. 


OAKS, abundant in Troad; various species 
(comp. Vulonea); gall-bearing, use of ne- 
glected, 116, 117. 

Obsidian knives in first 4 c., 247; still used 
by Jews for circumcision, 247. See also 
Arrow-heads, 

Odyssey, xxivth Book of, a later addition, 
649, 670. 

Oenochoae (oivoxóat, © wine-pourers"). See 
Flagons. 

Oenone, d. of R. Cebren, w. of Paris, 157. 

Oil, scented, used by ladies after the bath 








(Hom.), small tripod bottle, perhaps for, 
3rd c., 405. 

Ophir and its gold, 258 f. ; etymology, 259. 

Ophrynium, ruins of, at Palaeo-Kastron on 
the Hellespont, 59, 60, 109; identified by 
coins; acropolis same size as Hissarlik ; 
Hellenic pottery only, 60; Hector's tomb 
shown at, 76, 670; coins of, №. I., 612. 

Orestes, s. of Agamemnon ; Dorian invasion 
probably prevented his reigning at My- 
cenae; reigned in Arcadia and Sparta; 
began the Achaean and Aeolian emigra- 
tion, but died in Arcadia; his sons and 
grandsons, 127, 128. 

Ornamentation of Vases: incised linear, 
filled with chalk, 216; of furrows on 
handles, 217; of ovals, 221; painting 
unknown, except a cuttle-fish in clay, 
a cross, and owls’ faces in clay, 225; of 
dots, 226; incised, on the whorls, 229; 
remarkable on a potsherd, 232; remark- 
able on a pithos in shape of Greek A, 297 ; 
spiral, like the Uituc carried by Hittite 
figures, 341, 345 ; zigzag, 857 ; the cuttle- 
fish, 360; of rows of dots, 366; tree, as 
on many whorls, 367; wave, like Cy- 
priote ko, 369; bands, rope-like, &c., on 
the great pithoi, 379, 380; fluting, 392 ; 
of cireles and crosses, like Babylonian 
and Hittite, 412; of animal forms, on 
whorls, 413; floral, painted, on the Besika 
Tepeh pottery, 668. 

Ornaments of metal: see Bronze, Copper, 
Electrum, Gold, Silver ; also Brooches, 
Ear-rings, Pendants, Pins, Rings, &c. 

Ornithology of the Troad, 112. 

Otreus, k. of Phrygia, 120. 

Oulow Dagh, visited ; probably Homer's Cal- 
licoloné ; height; geology ; view from, 59, 
71; viewed from Troy, 109. See Calli- 
coloné. 

Ovens for pottery unknown at Troy; dates 
of use, 219. 

Ovid visits N. Ilium, 178. 

Owl, significance of, in connection with 
Athené, 289 (comp. Athené Glaucópis): 
in Egypt a bird of ill-omen; no owl- 
headed deities there, 744. 

Owl-face, on flat idols (see Jdvls); one 
painted in black clay, 225; on vase- 
covers (see Covers);—in monogram ; 1st c., 
on fragments of bowls, 217, 247; 3rd c., 
on a terra-cotta ball, 344. 

Oul-head, terra-cotta figure of, with neck- 
laces and hair, 8rd c., 884. 

Owl-headed Vases, with female charac- 
teristics, represent the Athené Glaucópis 
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of Homer, 281, 282: of 2nd c., 290; 
with wing-like arms, distinct from the 
handles, 291; unique, nearest parallel 


in the German urns with human faces, of | 


recent date (see Face- Vases), 292-3; rude 
flagons of Thera, with necklaces and 
breasts, 298 ;—8ті c.; general descrip- 
tion; the wing -like projections not 
handles ; never with holes for suspension ; 
with cup on head; with two handles, 
339, 340; with spiral ornaments, 341; 
one which contained gold ornaments, 
somewhat like a Posen face-urn, 43, 
341, 485; with ornament like Cypriote 
ko, 942 ; most remarkable, found in royal 
palace, with necklace and scarf, 343; 
very curious, with owl’s face, necklaces, 
hair, shield, and side vessels in form of 
wings, 344:—4th c.; one with ЕЕ on 
vulva, 521; very curious, with basin on 
head and cup in hands, 521; mouth- 
piece of another, 339, 340; with wing-like 
projections, 522:—5th c., 574 f.; all wheel- 
made, of rude fabric, and unpolished, 575 ; 
the owl-headed vases and idols represent 
in Prof, Sayce’s opinion the Eastern 
goddess Atargatis, Até, Cybele, Ma, and 
Omphalé, 694. 

Owls, innumerable in the trenches, 38, 113. 

Oxen, two species in Troad, common (Bos 
Taurus) and buffalo, 112; both used for 
agriculture, 112 ;—terra-cotta figures of (or 
cows, q. v.), 4th c., 560. 


PAEONIANS, connection with Teucrians 
and Phrygia, 122, 123; allies of Troy, 158. 

Paesus, R., 182 ; c., see Apaesus. 

Painting and Pigments unknown in all the 
5 pre-historic c., 222, 225; the very few 
exceptions of painting with clay, 225. 

Palace of Priam (Hom.) compared with 
chief’s house of Burnt C., 326, 327. 

Palaescepsis (Old Scepsis), royal seat of 
Aeneas, 167; refounded (Scepsis) in the 
plain, by Scamandrius, s. of Hector, and 

* Ascanius, s. of Aeneas, 167, 688. 

Palaeocastron, Pr., no débris or pottery, 107. 

Palamedes taught the Greeks to play dice, 
168, 211. 

Palladium, the, sent down fr. Zeus to Ilus, 
153, 643; or brought by Chrysé to Dar- 
danus as her dowry, 642; made Troy im- 
pregnable, 160; carried off by Diomedes 
and Ulysses, 160, 178 ; said to have been 
preserved in the sack of N. I. by Fimbria, 
177; described, 158, 232; probably sa- 
credly copied in the Trojan flat idols, 232, 
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329 ; identified with Athené on a coin of 
N. I., 289 ; appears on many coins of N. I., 
642, 643. 

Pandarus, s. of Lycaon, dominion of, 68; 
the Lycians, fr. R. Aesepus to Zeleia, 132. 

Panopeus. See Epeius. 

Pappadakes, N., author's teacher in Greek, 
14. 

Paris (also Alexandros), s. of Priam and 
Hecuba; omens before his birth; ex- 
posed on Ida and brought up by shep- 
herds; why called Alexandros; his deci- 
sion of the dispute of the three goddesses, 
and its consequences ; visits Menelaus and 
carries off Helen, with treasure; returns 
by Egypt and Phoenicia to Troy, 157; 
shoots Achilles, 159; killed by Philoctetes, 
160; Egyptian story about Paris and 
Helen in Egypt, 161 ».f.; house of, on 
the Pergamos, 140; the names Paris and 
Alexandros native and Greek equivalents, 
104. 

Pasha Tepeh, Tumulus of, promontory from 
into the plain, 108, 109; Webb’s site 
of Troy; his errors, 108 ; Homer’s tomb 
of Aesyetes, according to Strabo, but 
really his tumulus of Batieia (q. 0.) or 
Myriné, 656, 657; excavated by Mrs. 
Schliemann, 108, 176, 656, 658; no signs 
of sepulture, but very ancient pottery, 658. 

Passage, а narrow, betwecn Trojan houses, 
ard c., 54, 323. 

Patavium founded by Antenor, 164. 

Patroclus and the game of astragals (Hom.), 
sculptures representing, 263 ;—his death 
on coins of N. I., 644—6. 

Patroclus, Tumulus of (Hom)., on the skore 
by the Greek camp, 151; his reputed 
tumulus an identification opposed to 
Homer; account of his funeral; his real 
tumulus a cenotaph, 649; the reputed 
tumulus excavated by Mr. Frank Calvert ; 
nothing found, 656. 

Pausanias for the N. I. site of Troy, 210. 

Pavements: of street through gates, 33; of 
limestone flags, laid by Znd settlers ; much 
worn, covered by 3rd settlers with flags to 
lst gate, with rough stones to 2nd gate, 
265, 266, 306; flags disintegrated by the 
conflagration, 266; no wheel marks, 265 
(comp. Street) ; layers of débris over, after 
the conflagration, 310 ; a level space paved 
with flags and other stones, 40; of flags, 
on wall of 2nd c., 267-8 ; on wall of 3rd 
с., 805. 

Pease used by the Trojans, 118; probably 
Homer's épégiv6oi, 321 and n. 
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Pechel, M., the author's brother-in-law, 5 n. 

Pedasus, on the Satniois, destroyed by 
Achilles, 184; Homeric epithets, 134; 
supposed Pidasa of the Egyptian monu- 
ments, 134, 747. 

Pegasius, renegade bishop of N. Tlium, acts 
as guide to Julian at Ilium, 181. 

Pelasgians, Asiatic, dominion of, on the 
Aeolian coast, 123, 188; c., Larissa (q. v.); 
Prof. Sayce's remarks on, 127; the Pulo- 
sata or Purosata of Egyptian records, 745, 
748. 

Pendants, gold, Tr., 487. 

Peneleos, tomb of, according to Webb the 
Besika Tepeh (q. v.), 665. 

Pentaur, Egyptian epic poem of, contains 
names of peoples of Asia Minor, 123. 

Penthesileia, q. of the Amazons, aids the 
Trojans ; killed by Achilles, 159. 

Penthilus, s. of Orestes, leads Aeolian colo- 
nists to Thrace and the Troad, 127, 128. 

Percnos (mepkvós, Hom.), the one eagle of 
the Troad, 113. 

Percoté or Percopé (Borgas or Bergas), c. 
near the Hellespont, 133. 

Percy, Dr. John, on a Trojan crucible, 408. 

Perforated terra-cotta vessels: with handle 
and 3 feet, to stand on the side, frequent 
in 3rd and 4th c., all wheel-made, per- 
haps for draining honeycombs ; similar 
in Italian terra-mare, 319;—4th c., 
556, 558; difficulty of explaining their 
use; perhaps to preserve fruits; similar 
from Rhodes, Phoenicia, Hungary, terra- 
mare, and lake-dwellings, 558. 

Pergamos, -us, -um (ù Пєруароѕ, Hom. ; 
тб Ilépyapov : rà Пёруана), the Acropolis 
of the Homeric Troy, 211; temples and 
palaces in; Priam's house, 140, 211; 
Homers conception of, 140; ascending 
slope of, 141; placed by Lechevalier on 
the Bali Dagh, 185; Hissarlik first sup- 
posed to be, 38 (see Troy); the name 
continued in the Acropolis of Novum 
Ilium (9. v.) ; Pergamos not etymologi- 
cally connected with Priamos, 104. 

Pergamum, the famous c. in Mysia, 156. 

Pergamus, cities in Crete, 122; foundation 
ascribed to Aeneas, 156; in Pieria, 123. 

Perrot, G., ‘Excursion à Troie et aux Sources 
du Mendéré, 188. 

Peruvian animal-vases, 294. 

Pestles of limestone and granite, Ist c., 235. 

Petersburg, St., author's establishment in 
business at, 11. 

Petra, unknown place in Troad, named on 
an inscription of N. I., 632. 
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Petrowsky, H., the author's brother-in-law, 
5 n. 

Phallus or Priapus, of stone: 2nd c., 276; 
mytholozy and worship of, 276 f. ; one on 
M. Sipylus in Lydia, 278, 452-3 ; some 
of 3rd c., 452; one of white marble, 5th 
с., 584. 

Philoctetes, brought from Lemnos to Troy, 
according to a prophecy, kills Paris, 160. 

Phoenicians, migration of, from the Persian 
Gulf, 260. 

Phorkys, Homeric port of Ithaca, supposed 
to be Dexia, 49. 

Phrygia, N.E. boundary of Priam’s do- 
minion, 67 ; rich in flocks and wool, 112; 
mythical metallurgists in, 254-6; art of 
fusing metals invented in, 255, 

Phrygians, akin to Mysians, 119; relations 
to Trojans; Phrygian names of Trojan 
heroes; allies of Trojans from a distance 
(Homer), 120, 150; called Thracians, 
said to have been once neighbours of the 
Macedonians, and to have migrated to 
Asia; affinity with Armenians; their lan- 
guage related to Mysian and Lydian, and 
closely to Greek ; other grounds of connec- 
tion with Greeks; common legends; the 
Pelopids from Phrygia, 121; relations of 
the people and their language to the 
Mysians and Trojans, 704. 

Pickaxe and Spade, criticism of, 518, 672. 

Pidasa. See Pedasus. 

Pig, terra-cotta, covered with stars, N. I., 
616. 

Pigeon on clay disc of N. I., 619. 

Pilin in Hungary, vases from, 223. 

Pins of copper in 1st c. ; parallel examples, 
249; of bone and ivory, 261, 262, 

Pitchers, terra-cotta (comp. Jugs): of 3rd 
с., long and thick, for drawing water 
from well, with marks of the rope on 
handles; like the. ancient Egyptian 
buckets, 381; rude, polished, wheel- 
made, peculiar to 3rd c., 393-5 ; similar 
from Bethlehem, Egypt, Cyprus, and 
Szihalom, 394; others, unique, 396;— 
4th c., 529; rude, of a form very abun- 
dant, 533 ; lustrous-red, abundant in 8rd 
and 4th c. 535; double-handled tripod, 
540; hand-made, 558-5 ; thick cylindri- 
cal for drawing water, with impression of 
rope on handle, 554, 555;—5th c., one- 
handled, of hour-glass form, 578, 579; 
rude, of frequent type, 581;—of 6th c., 
hand-made with incised ornamentation 
like embroidery, 590-1; similar from 
Italy and Lydia, 591; with bosses or 
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horn-like projections, 592-5; like those 
found at Rovio, 593; pitcher with spout 
in side, perhaps for {есй babies, 597. 

Pithoi (Тибо), terra-cotta, in Trojan base- 
ments, for food, water, oil, &c. ; discovery 
of, 28, 32 ;—in 2nd c., rudely made, 279 
Prince Bismarck’s explanation of their 
making and baking, 279, 280, 588; Vir- 
chow’s opinion, 520 ». ; always dark тей; 
fragment of one, 280; mentioned by 
Homer and Hesiod in the legend of Pan- 
dora, 281;—of enormous size in 3rd c., 
32, 54; the great one presented to the 
Royal Museum of Berlin, its peculiar 
form, 378, 379; numerous and nearly 
all destroyed ; nine below the temple 
of Athené; great number, generally 
covered with flags, but empty, 379; in 
a few, carbonized grain, &c., 317, 379; 
plain, or decorated with simple bands, 
819, 3880;—gigantic of 6th c., found in 
situ, thoroughly baked, 588. 

Pityeia, c., and Pityûs, district, in territory 

of Раши, 132; said to be old name of 
Lampsacus, 133. 

Plain of Troy, not of marine formation; 
and no evidence of growth towards the 
Hellespont, 84; Maclaren on the aliuvial 
deposits in, 86; investigations of Virchow 
and Burnouf, 88, 89; not materially 
altered since the Trojan War, 89; con- 
firmed by Forchhammer and Spratt, and 
by the authors observations, 90; the 
sea has rather advanced on the land, 91; 
misinterpretation of Homer's eùpùs kóXmos, 
91; panoramic view of, 103; breadth 
of; bounded on W. by hills skirting 
Aegean, 106; Homer's Opecpós meðioro, 
the Upper Plain, not a hill, none in the 
plain, 145; small extent of, argument 
against N. I. site, refuted, 174, 175; 
alleged growth of, disproved, 203-207 
(comp. Alluvial Deposits); extent of, 
and view over, from Ujek Tepeh, 678; 
framed by а chain of volcanic rock from 
the Hellespont to the Aegean, 678. 

Plakia, d. of Atreus or Leucippus, wife of 
Laomedon, 156. 

Plantal Decoration, on vases; on a vase- 
cover, 413; on whorls, 413, 418, 419, 
420, &c. 

Plants of the Troad, list of, by Professors 
Ascherson and von Heldreich, and Dr. Е, 
Kurtz, App. VL, 727 f. 

Plaster of clay on house-walls, 30, 31. 

Hate of Copper, with two dises, perhaps 
hasps for the chest, Tm., the first object 
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POMEGRANATES. 


of the Great "Treasure caught sight of, 40, 
458, 468-9 ;—of gold, ornamented iu in- 
taglio, Tr., 493. 

Plates, terra-cotta, perhaps for lining house- 
walls, peculiar to 2nd c., 251, 

Plates (and Dishes), terra-cotta, shallow and 
deep :—2nd c., all wheel-made, very rude, 
303; similar ones found at Magyarad in 
Hungary, 304; also fragments of black 
hand-made plates, 304 ;—3rd c., mostly 
small yellow wheel-made, without handles ; 
the hand made larger, brown or red, 
polished, and better baked, 407, 408 ; no 
marks of wear, 408; similar from Assyria, 
Cyprus, Hungary, Germany, 408;—4th c., 
wheel-made, rude and unpolished, shal- 
low, as in 3rd c., 544; hand-made, deep, 
polished, lustrous-brown or red, sometimes 
with 1 or 2 handles; some tripod and per- 
forated; one with cross painted in red 
clay ; similar, but wheel-made, in Cyprus, 
544 ;—in 5th c., none wheel-made, 582. 

Platforms. See Excavations at Hissarlik. 

Plato recognized connection of Greek and 
Phrygian languages, 121. 

Pliny calls N. Ilium * the fountain of all 
celebrity," 179. 

Plutarch for the N. I. site of Troy, 210. 

Podarces, s. of Laomedon, 156. See Priam. 

Poemanenians, of Poemanenon, 8. of Cyzi- 
cus, in an inscription of N. I., 636. 

Polemon, of N. Ilium, his description 
(weptyynats) of the city ; identifies it with 
Homer's Піоѕ, 168, 176. 

Polis, valley in Ithaca, supposed site of the 
Homeric capital, disproved; the natural 
rock Castron not a fortress; shafts sunk, 
negative results ; pottery, tombs, coins, an 
inscription, all much later, 45, 46. 

Polisher (probably) of terra-cotta, curiously 
decorated, 3rd c., 422. 

Polishers, stone, for pottery, &c. : 1st c., 218, 
236, 237 ;—8rd c., of jasper, diorite, and 
porphyry ; one inscribed with the Cypriote 
mo, 443, 444 ;—frequent in 4th c., 571. 

Polites, s. of Priam, 157, 174, 656. See 
Aesyetes, Tumulus of. 

Polium or Polisma, built by the Astypa- 
laeans on the Simois; its site at Koum 
Kioi, 81, 

Polydorus, s. of Priam, 157. 

Polygonal Masonry, no proof of antiquity, 
57, 192. 

Polyxena, d. of Priam, 157; intended nup- 
tials of Achilles with, 159; sacrificed on 
tomb of Achilles; another account, 164, 

Pomegranates in the Troad, 118, 
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Pope, A., on Homer's fixed epithets, 284. 
Porcelain, Egyptian, staff-handles of, 3rd c., 
sign of relations with Egypt, 429. 
Poseidon, in story of Laomedon, link of 
connection with Phoenicia, 125. 
Postolaccas, Achilles, account of the coins 
found at N. Ilium, 641 f. 

Potsherds used for stones in walls of royal 
house, 3rd c., 325. 

Potters Wheel, known early in Egypt, 213; 
known but not common in 1st c., 214. 
Pottery (comp.. Bowls, Cups, Covers, 
Dishes, Goble's, Jars, Jugs,  Pithoi, 
Plates, Urns, Vases, &c.): first discovery 
of, in the successive strata; coarse hand- 
made in 5th and 4th, better hand-made 
in 8rd, 21; in 2 lowest strata, different 
from those above, 23; enormous quantity 
ina Trojan house, 30; of Roman age in 
N. Ilium, 39; nearly all of pre-historic 
cities in fragments, 39; in Ithaca, 46, 
47; on M. Aétos, like that of Ist and 
2nd c. of Troy, 48; only Greek at Bounar- 
bashi, 55; of 6th or Lydian c., unlike 
the rest, like the Etruscan, 128; on site of 
Dardanus, Greek only, 134; the cornu- 
copia of pre-historic archeological wisdom ; 
antiquity of the art, 213; test of advance 
in civilization, 214; test of race, 279; of 
chronology, the /ufest found in ruins a 
limit.of their age; it may be later, but 
cannot be earlier, 663. 

Pottery of 1st City, 213: use for all utensils 
of life, cellars, and coffins ; no tiles; best 
of all the pre-historic cities; far the most 
of it hand-made; some wheel-made, 214 
and 7.; lustrous-black colour, 218; how 
produced, 220 ; polished by stones ; rough- 
ness due to materials, 218 ; mode of fabri- 
cation; clay coating; baking at an open 
Jire, ovens unknown, 219; very imper- 
fect, 232; feet of vases, 228, 224; re- 
markable goblet (q.v.), 224; miniature 
pitcher, 225 ; piece of a slab, perhaps of a 
box, 226; 2 funeral wrns (q. v.), injured 
by moisture, 227; terra-cotta whorls (q. v.), 
229; discs (q. v.), 281; the only perfectly 
baked potsherd of the Ist c., 231. 
Pottery of 2nd City: different from 1st, 
264, 278; the gigantic jars (pithoi, q. v.), 
279 ; plates, perhaps for house-walls, 281 ; 
owl-vases (q.v.), 281 f., and covers, 291, 
292; vessel in shape of a sow, 294 (see 
Animal Vases); vases with vertical tubu- 
lar holes for suspension, 295; tripods, 
295, 296; all these are hand-made, 296 ; 
a whcel-made tripod, 296; vases with 2 
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and 3 handles, 297; potsherds with in- 
cised decoration; one with written cha- 
racters, 298; the inscription discussed, 
697 ; the remarkable two-handled goblets, 
Homer’s 8ézas ápdukomeAXov (see Amphi- 
kypellon), 299 ; fragments like the remark- 
able vase from the chief's house of 3rd c., 
302, 303; whorls, 304; plates, all wheel- 
made, very rude, 303. 


Pottery of 3rd City: all hand-made, 329; 


imperfectly baked at open fire, 329; much 
(esp. potsherds) completely baked by the 
conflagration, 829, 521; owl-faced idols 
and vases (0. v.), 329 f.; tripod vases, 
354 f.; curious boxes and covers, 360; 
unornamented tripods, 362; vases (g. v.) 
of various forms, 368 f.; vase-covers, 
flat, cap-like, and stopper-shaped, 854, 
368-70; decorated potsherds, 370; depa 
amphikypella (q. v.), 311; perforated 
tripods, 373; crown- handled covers, 
374-5 ; vessels in form of animals, 
979 f. ; hooks, probably for clothes, 378 ; 
the great jars (pithoi), 878 f.; solid 
pitcher for drawing water, 381; various 
vases (q. v.), 331 ; tripod, with three con- 
ined cups, 384; jugs or flazons (0. v.), 
with double spouts of two kinds, 384, 
385 f. ; rude polished wheel-made pitchers, 
peculiar to this city, 393-4; bottles, 390, 
395, 896; wheel-made cup and tripod- 
dish; bowls, with handle and spout, 
396; large, with two handles, 397; am- 
рһогге, 397, 398; vases and bottles with 
2, 3, and 4 handles, 400-402 ; large mix- 
ing bowls, 403 (see Craters) ; barrels, 404 ; 
vessels with spouts in the side, use of, 466 ; 
miniature vessels, 407 ; fragments deco- 
rated with. circles and crosses, 412 ; curi- 
ously ornamented vase-cover, 412, 413. 


Pottery of 4th City: like 3rd, but some 


new forms; coarser and ruder, wheel- 
made, 518; only half-baked, 520-1; 
owl-heafled female vases, 521; fragments 
of ornamented vases and handles, 524; 
vase-neck, incised, and (perhaps) man 
with uplifted arms, 525; suspension and 
other vases, jugs, pitchers, cups, &c. (q.v.), 
525; lilliputian vessels, probably toys, 
abundant in 4th and 5th c., 534; depa 
amphikypella, 535 f. ; plates, 544; vases, 
jugs, flagons or oenochoae, 545 f.; per- 
forated vessels, 556-8. 


Pottery of 5th City: same patterns as 4th, 


hand-made and wheel-made, but generally 
inferior, 574; owl-headed female vases 
and covers (g. v.), all wheel-made and 
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unpolished ; other pottery polished, 575; 
the depas amphikypellon has become very 
small, 577 (see Bottles, Cups, Goblets, 
Jugs, Pitchers, Vases). Note on pottery 
of 3rd, 4th, and 5th cities, 583 n. 

Pottery of the 6th or Lydian City: totally 
different in shape and fabric from that of 
the five pre-historic cities, and that of 
М. Шиш, 587, 588; the gigantic pithos 
found in situ, 588 ; nearly all hand-made, 
and mixed with crushed stones, particu- 
larly mica; generally bulky ; coated with 
a wash of clay before baking; slightly 
baked ; dull black, like the Albano hut- 
urns, but some dull yellow or brown, 588, 

Pottery of N. I.: archaic Greek, painted; 
fragments of vases, bowls, vase-handles, 
spouts, &c., 612-615; an archaic vase- 
head, with vertical tubular holes for sus- 
pension, 614; potsherd with signs like 
hieroglyphs, 619. Comp. Terra-cotias. 

Pottery found in Besika Tepeh, compared 
with that of Hissarlik. See Besika Tepeh. 

Pottery found in Hanai Tepeh, the pre-his- 
toric Thymbra. See Thymbra. 

Pottery, Etruscan, like that of 6th c. on 
Hissarlik, 587. 

Pounders for crushing coarse particles in 
clay for pottery, 1st c., 237. 

Practius, R., described, 101. 

Prendergast, G. L., * Concordance to the 
Iliad of Homer, 403. 

Priam (Пріароѕ, Hom.; Aeol. Iléppapos, 
Hesych.), first called Podarces, s. of 
Laomedon, spared by  Herakles and 
ransomed (mpiápevos) by Hesioné; the 
eponym of Pergamon (Grote); marries 
Hecabé (Hecuba), 156; his fifty sons and 
twelve daughters, 157; killed by Neopto- 
lemus, 161; palace of, on the Pergamos, 
140; still shown by the Greek Ilians, 
211 (see Novum Ilium); “ Priam of the 
Ilians," legend on coins of N. Ilium, 179, 


648; Virchow’s plea for retaining the | 


name, 684; his name IIépóapos, orig, Pe- 
ryamos, not connected with IIépyapos, but 
with the Lydian sáAgvs, “ king," accord- 
ing to Prof. Sayce, 704, 

Priam, dominion of, 67; Ilium and sur- 
rounding country; cities, Thymbra and 
Irnivw (see Troy), 138. 

Priam, Tumulus of, on the Bali Dagh, 651 ; 
opened by Mr. Frank Calvert; structure 
of stone in the centre, probably the base of 
a monument, 655, 656; a few potsherds, 
but no sign of sepulture, 656, 

Priapus. See Phallus. 





Prokesch- Osten, * Erinnerungen aus Aegyp- 
ten und Klein-Asien, and * Denkwür- 
digkeiten und Erinnerungen aus dem 
Orient, 1*6. 

Proteus, k. of Egypt, receives and expels 
Paris, detains Helen and restores her to 
Menelaus, 161 n. f. ; probably Ramses III., 
163 n., 747. 

Pulszky, F., on a Copper Age, 257, 

Punches, copper, Ist and 2nd cities, 250; 
bronze, 3rd c., 505. 

Purple dyeing, from the murex, an ancient 
‘Trojan industry, 115. 

Pyramid, small, of green gabbro-rock, 
plugged with lead, 3rd c., 444. 

Pytheas of Argos, sculptor of statue of 
Metrodorus found at N. J., 635. 


QUACK, MR., consul of Mecklenburg at 
Amsterdam, aids author, 9. 

Quien, F. C., author's employer at Amster- 
Чаш, 9, 10; commercial house of, 9 n. 
Quoit (Sioxos, discus) of granite, 5th c., 
584; in Homer; etymology; found in 

Denmark and England, 585. 


RAMSES 1I., Sesostris, К. of Egypt: pco- 
ples of Asia Minor and the islands con- 
federate with the Khita against him, 746 ; 
historical foundation for the tradition of 
his expeditions as far as Thrace, 749, 750. 

Ramses ITI., k. of Egypt, the Proteus of 
Herodotus, 163 n., 747 ; defeats peoples of 
Asia Minor and the islands allied in the 
invasion of Egypt, 748. 

Rashid Pasha obtains a firman, 44. 

Rattles of terra-cotta, 3rd c., 413; 4th c.; 
found in Moeringen lake-dwellings, 533. 

Ravaisson de Molien, site of Troy, 190. 

Rawlinson, Prof. G., * History of Fero- 

. dotus; 188. 

Fen Kioi, tumulus above, 648; excavated 
by Mr. Fred. Calvert; a mere natural 
mound, 655. 

Rennell, Major, * Topography of the Plain 
of Troy; 188; on Alexander's belief in 
the N. I. site of Troy, 210. 

Rhea, m. of the gods, worship of, common 
to Phrygians and Trojans, 124. 

Rhesus, R., rises in Ida, 68, 100. 

Rhodius, R., rises in Ida, 68; desc.ibed, 100. 

Rhoeteum, Pr. (In Tepeh), on the Hellespont ; 
distance from Sigeum ; several peaks, hence 
named in plural; height; this and Sigeum 
not named in Homer, but once alluded to 
as having the Greek naval camp between 
them, 72, 73, 108. See Camp. 
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Rhoeteum, town, 73, 101; independent of 
N. I., 167. 

Rhouscpoulos, A., Prof., letter to author on 
key in shape of a Hermes-pillar, 621 
and n. 

Rhyton, a Greek vessel, like those with 
horses' heads in 6th c. and Etruria, 595. 

Ribs of animals, sharpened, 4th c., 566. 

Richter, O. F. von, * Wallfahrten im Mor- 
genlande, 186. 

Rieckler, J., * Ueber Schliemann’s Ausgra- 
bungen,’ 189. 

Ring, of mother-of-pearl, 3rd c., 414; of 
diorite, 3rd c., 430. 

Rings of baked clay, probably stands for 
vases with round or pointed bottoms: 
2nd c., 298; frequent in 3rd and 4th c., 
440, 560, 561; in Hungary and Swiss 
lake-dwellings, 440, 561. 

Rings, large copper, belonging to helmets, 
3rd c., 513. 

Rings for fingers and hair: bronze, 8rd c., 
505; 5th c., 585-6 ;—gold, 2nd c., 272; 
probably for the hair, 3rd c., Tr., 498, 
502 ; with spiral ornamentation, Tr., 503. 

Rivers of the Troad, 73 f. :—names of rivers 
always persistent, 77. 

Roberts, W. Chandler, Prof., on the copper 
of the 1st c., 251; on Trojan metallurgy, 
409, 410; ef passim. 

Rock, Native, at Hissarlik, about 53 ft. 
deep, 22 ; comp. Diagram at p. vii. ; of soft 
limestone ; old soil upon, 212. 

Roemer, F., Prof., on implements of jade, 243. 

Roma on coins of N. І., 641, 646. 

Romans enter Asia; mutual recognition with 
llians, as parents and children; favour 
Шиш and enlarge its territory, 173 ; letter 
of S,P.Q.R. to Seleucus in favour of Ilium ; 
acknowledge their descent from Troy, 178. 

Roofs, Trojan (ancient and modern), flat, of 
beams covered with clay, 214. 

Rope-pattern : band on the great pithoi, 9rd 
c., 919, 880; handle and band on a jug, 
9rd c., 390; bands and handles on the 
Besika Tepeh pottery, 667. 

Rosettes, ornamentation of Babylonian origin, 
brought by Phoenicians to the West, 494. 

Russdorf, von, pastor of Ankershagen, 
ghost of, 1. 


SACRIFICES to Trojan heroes at N. I., 
210. 

Saddle-querns (or stone hand-mills), very 
abundant in the 4 lower c., especially 3rd 
and 4th, 448 ; of trachyte and lava in 1st 
C., 234; parallel examples, 234; 2nd c., 





215; very rare in 5th c., 578; at Thym- 
bra, 711. 

Safvet Pasha aids author, 44. 

Salamis, fortifications of, example of later 
polygonal masonry, 57, 192. 

Salisbury, S., * Troy and Homer, 190. 

Salonina, coins of, N. I., 641. 

Samothrace, I., seen from Hissarlik ; seat of 
Poseidon to view battles at Troy, 105; a 
sacred seat of primitive metallurgy, 256. 

Sangarius, R., in Phrygia, abode of Hecuba’s 
brother on, 120. 

Saoce, M., in Samothrace, 105. 

Sarpedon, leader of Lycians, 158; his death 
on coins of N. I., 645, 646. 

Satniois, R., described, 101. 

Sauvastika rp and Svastika Uf, frequent on 
whorls, &c., brought to Hissarlik by the 
Зга settlers, 346; a sign of good omen, 
from Sanskrit su, “ well" and as, “to 
be ”=eveoriKy (ed and cri, or ed £aro), 
346, 347; Prof. Max Müller upon ; objec- 
tion to use of word out of India; dis- 
tinction between rH and tR; earliest 
occurrence in India, 346-7; used for 
marking cattle; origin probably in a 
simple cross; use in Buddhist inscrip- 
tions, coins, and MSS. ; first attested on a 
coin about 300 B.c., 947; in foot-prints 
of Buddha, 347, 349; the Nandydvarta, 
its development, 347; in later Sanskrit 
literature ; occurrence in China, Asia 
Minor, Etruria, and Teutonic nations; 
how the sign got its meaning, 348; 
perhaps a moving wheel as symbol 
of the sun, 348, 353 ; also of the earth, 
348-9 ; on a Trojan ball; on a potsherd, 
849; frequent on balls and whorls, with 
other symbols, 350; Burnouf’s views 
on the rp and 4, ab! and LẸ, and dh, 
the cross for generating fire, 351; found 
frequently and wide-spread in Europe 
and Asia, 950-2, China, 352, W. Africa, 
352-3; at Mycenae, Athens, and Cyprus, 
353 ; Prof. Sayceand Mr. Thomas on, 353 ; 
on whorls, 3rd c., 416-18, 420. 

Saws, of flint and chalcedony, single and 
double edged: 186 c., 246 (comp. Silex); 
parallel examples, 246 ;—38rd c., 445 ; fre- 
quent in 4th c., 571;—silex, only 3 in 
5th c., 583; such found at Helwan in 
Lower Egypt, 583;—none of bronze at 
Hissarlik, except one thin one in the great 
Treasure, 274—5. 

Sayce, A. H., Professor, distinguishes walls 
of 1st and 2nd cities, 24, 213; his * Prin- 
ciples of Comparative Philology, 121; 
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for the Hissarlik site, 190; cited passim ; 
“On the Inscriptions found at Hissarlik,” 
App. IIL, p. 691 f. 

Scamander, f. of Teucer, 119. 

Scamander, В. (Mendere) : Homer's warm 
and cold sources near Troy, 144 ; not the 
springs of Bounarbashi, 18, 55, 18 (comp. 
Springs); sources of in M. Ida described ; 
height; temperature; Virchow's discus- 
Sion of ancient opinions, 58; they are 
in Gargarus, 58, 69; but placed by 
Strabo in Cotylus, 78; called Xanthus 
(yellow) by the gods, 4e. by the Greek 
settlers, probably a translation of the 
native name, 78, 118 n., 705; punning 
etymology of Eustathius, 78 ; its course 
described by Strabo, 78; falls into Hel- 
lespont through the Stomalimne, 79; 
junction with the Simois, 79, 81, 82, 147; 
length and fall, 79; Burnouf's description 
of its course, 79, 80; its ancient bed (the 
Kalifatli Asmak) described by Virchow ; 
'causes of the change, 80; its bed in 
front of Troy ; nature of its sands, 81; 
lower course once through the In "lepeh 
Asmak, 83 ; confirmed by Homer, 92, and 
Pliny, 84; diverted to the Stomalimne 
before 180 в.с., 83; course below mound 
of Ilus, 84; ancient volume much larger 
than now, 85; width of bed of the Kalifatli 
Asmak, 86 ; Virchow's investigation of the 
bed, 88 ; alluvium due to the mountains, 
especially to Ida, 88; ford between Greek 
camp and Troy, 92, 147, 200; the river 
flowed on E. side of the camp, 92; 
Homeric epithets, 93; the river-god, his 
temple and altar; takes part in the 
battles before Troy, 93; reverenced by 
the Trojans, 94; Herodotus on occasional 
lowness of water, confirmed, 94; Pliny's 
mistakes, 95 ; viewed from Hissarlik, 105, 
117; best ford, 107; ‘flowery mead of, 
117; dangerous in floods, 178, 322; the 
Bounarbashi Su, according to Lechevalier, 
185; Virchow on old and new bed, 676, 
677 ; nature of its delta and valley, 677; 
personified on coins of N. T., 646. 

Scamandria, town of, now Iné, 57. 

Scamandrius, surname of Astyanax, 94. 

Scepsis, €., mythical foundation. See Palae- 
scepsis, (See also Demetrius.) 

Sceptre (скӯттрор), twofold use of the word 
for a staff and royal sceptre, 427 ; handles, 
of bone, lion's head of fine crystal, 
Egyptian porcelain, and glass, 428, 429 ; 
such named as Egyptian spoils from W. 
Asia, 428 n. 








Schlie, Dr. Fr.: his works, § Schliemann 
und seine Bestrebungen, 2n., 190; and 
© Wissenschaftliche Beurtheilung der 
Funde Schliemann’s in Hissarlik, 190. 

Schliemann, Agamemnon, the author’s son, 
65 n. 

Schliemann, Andromaché, 
daughter, 65 n. 

Schliemann, Elise, the author's sister, 5 n. 

Schliemann, Hev. Ernest, authors father, 
1; conversations with about Troy, 3. 

Schliemann, Rev. F., author's uncle and 
tutor, 6. 

Schliemann, Dr. Henry: motive for writing 
his own life; parentage and birth at Neu 
Buckow; early life at Ankershagen; 
influence of the local legends, 1-3; dis- 
cussion with his father about Troy, and 
resolve to excavate it, 3; constant firm 
belief in its existence, 5; his mother’s 
death ; separation from Minna Meincke, 
5; education; first Latin essay, on the 
Trojan War; last meeting with Minna; 
employment in shop at Fürstenberg, 6; 
effect of a drunken miller’s recitation of 
Homer; desire to learn Greek; accident 
and illness; employment at Altona and 
Hamburg, 7; goes to sea and is ship- 
wreckcd, 8; at Amsterdam ; rescued from 
destitution ; self-education ; in English; 
new method of learning languages, 9; 
French, Dutch, Spanish, Italian, and Por- 
tuguese; in house of B. H. Schréder and 
Co., of Amsterdam, 10; learns Russian, 
10, 11; sent to St. Petersburg; pro- 
posal to Minna, finds her married, 11; 
success as a merchant at St. Peters- 
burg; goes to California and becomes 
a citizen of the United States; branch 
house at Moscow; learns Swedish and 
Polish, 12; a marvellous escape from 
ruin by the burning of Memel, 13; pro- 
gress in business; at length finds time 
to learn modern and ancient Greek ; read- 
ing of Greek authors, and especially 
Homer, 14; advice on teaching Greek ; 
study of Latin resumed, 15; proposed 
retirement from business; travels in 
Europe, Egypt, Syria, and Greece ; 
learns Arabie, 16; involved in a law- 
suit; resumes business with new success ; 
final retirement (1863), 17; travels to 
Tunis (Carthage), Egypt, India, China, 
Japan, America, and settles at Paris to 
study (1866); first book, Га Chine et le 
Japon; first visit to Ithaca, the Pelo- 
ponnesus, Athens, and Troy, 18; ex- 
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amination of Bounarbashi, the Trojan 
Plain, and Hissarlik, 19 ; evidence as to 
the site of Troy, 19, 20; resolve to begin 
excavations; work entitled Jthaque, le 
Péloponnése et Troie (1868); diploma of 
Ph.D. from University of Rostock ; return 
to  Hissarlik, preliminary excavations 
(1870), 20; first year’s work at Hissarlik 
(1871), 21; second year’s work (1872), 
21 f. ; third year's work (1873), 26 f. ; pub- 
lishes Troy and its Remains; sinks shafts 
at Mycenae (1874) ; lawsuit with Turkish 
government, 43; firman for new excava- 
tions (1876); baffled by officials at the 
Dardanelles, 44; excavations at Tiryns 
and Mycenae (1876); publishes Mycenae 
and Tiryns (1877); obtains new firman 
(1878), 45; meanwhile explores Ithaca 
(1878), 45 f.; fourth year’s work at Troy 
(1878), 50f.; useful escort of gensdarmes, 
51; fifth years work at Troy (1879), 
52 f.; heroic tumuli explored, 55; jour- 
neys through the Troad, 55 Ё; his for- 
tune and family, 65, 66; destination of 
his collections, 66 ; acknowledgments to 
friends for assistance, 66, 672; the one 
object and reward of his labours to advance 
the love for and study of Homer, 672. 
Schliemann, Dr., brothers and sisters of, 5 n. 
Schliemann, Louis, author's brother, dies in 
California, 12. 
Schliemann, Nadeshda, the author's daugh- 
ter, 65 n. 
Schliemann, Sergius, the author's son, 65 x. 
Schliemann, Mrs. Sophia: her enthusiasm 
for Homer and the excavations, 21; ac- 
companies her finsband to Troy, 21, 26 ; 
helps *in securing the great "Treasure, 41 ; 
excavates Pasha 'l'epeb, 109, 656-7. 
Schmitz, Dr. L., for the Hissarlik site, 189. 
Schröder, J. C. and G. Н, von, pastors of 
Ankershagen, 4; their portraits, 4. 
Schröder, Miss, in Ankershagen, 4. 
Schroder, Olgartha von, her portrait, 4, 5. 
Schrider, B. H. and Co., of Amsterdam, 
author's employers, 10; house of, 10 n. 
Schréder, J. H. and Co., of London and 
Hamburg, 13. 
Schröder, Baron J. H.von, of Hamburg, 18 n. 
Schröder, Baron J. Н. W. jun. von, of 
London, 13 n. 
Scipio Asiaticus and his army at Ilium, 173. 
Scoop, terra-cotta, 9rd c.; similar fr. tomb 
at Corneto, 422, 423. 
Scorpion on an ivory dise, 6th c., Egyptian 
symbol of the goddess Selk, 601. 
Scrapers of bone, 3rd c., 919. 








Sculptures, Greek, of N. Ilium, abundant 
remains of, 610, 611. 

Sea-baths, preventive of colds, 52. 

Seals, terra-cotta : 8rd c., 414, 415 ; one ín- 
scribed with the Cypriote and Hittite 
character ne, 414 ; another perforated, and 
inscribed with Cypriote characters, 415, 
693 ;—4th c., 561; similar at Pilin, with 
пе and Lf, 562 ;—-5th c., 582, 583. 

Second Pre-historic City on the Site of Troy, 
stratum of, from 30 and 33 to 45 ft. deep, 
discovered ; buildings of large stone 
blocks, 21, 22; signs of an earthquake, 21 ; 
excavation imperfect, why, 212; people 
of, different from the 1st, proved by ar- 
chitecture and pottery ; houses built of 
large stones ; Cyclopean wall, 264 ; great 
internal and external rampart walls, 
265, 267, 269; only substructions for 
fortifications, 268 ; gates and paved street, 
265-7 ; the c. probably not destroyed, but 
abandoned (see Gates, Street), 267, 305; 
funnel-shaped holes in the débris, 267 ; 
ruins of houses on wall, 268; stone walls 
ofa large edifice, 268 ; remains of 3 houses, 
269; house-walls below chief's house of 
3rd с.; stone house burnt, with f. skeleton 
and ornaments, 271 (see Skeletons, Skulls) ; 
another burnt house, of at least 2 storeys ; 
house-walls below this, with marks of 
great heat, 274; metals; copper brooches 
and needles ; saddle-querns, corn-bruisers, 
hammers, axes (2 of nephrite, g. v.), 
215; a phallus (probably), 276 ; pottery, 
so different from 1st c. as to prove a . 
different people, 278-9; the gigantic 
jars ( pithoi, q. v.), 279; plates, 281; owl- 
vases (0. v.), 281 f., 291 ; vase-covers, 291, 
292; other forms, 294 Ё (see Pottery); 
the детаѕ анфикотеААо>» (see Amphiky- 
pellon), 299; whorls; plates, 808; lime- 
stone door-socket (probably), 304. 

Seeds from the Troad, described by Dr. 
Wittmack, 320. 

Selleis, R., described, 101. 

Semper, ‘ Keramik, Tektonik, Stereotomie, 
Metallotechnik ;? on craters, 404. 

Senate-house of Ilium. See Bouleuterion. 

Serpents, horned, of terra-cotta (probably 
vase-handles), 6th c., an ancient Lydian 
symbol ; present superstitious belief about, 
in the Troad, 598 ; none like them in the 
first 5 c., 599. 

Sesame and solanum, use of seeds for food, 
mentioned by Homer, 118. 

Sestos, Thracians of, led by Asius at Troy, 
133; on Chersonese, opp. Abydos, 133. 


SET. 


Sct, the Egyptian Typhonic deity, symbol 
of foreigners, 742, 

Severus, Sep., coins of, N. T., 643, 645, 646. 

Shafts, 20 sunk on site of N. T., to discover 
limits of Troy, 38, 211, 611; positions, 
depths, and sections of. See Prax II. 

Shakalsha of Egyptian records, a people of 
Asia Minor, predecessors of Ionians and 
Carians, 747, 750, not the Siculians, 751. 

Shardana of Egyptian records, the Sardians, 
747, not Sardinians, 750, 751. 

Sharks’ bones, in 8rd c., 328. 

Shells, conchylia, species of, 114; much 
used for food, but not mentioned by 
Homer, 114, 115 (see Conchylia): 1st c., 
213; masses of shells in houses of 4th c., 
evidence of low civilization, 518; at 
Thymbra, 711. 

Shicld, copper (doris oupaddecca), with 
boss and rim (dvrv£), Tr., how made; like 
the shields of Ajax and Sarpedon, 473, 474. 

Ships, Greek, on shore between Proms. 
Rhoeteum and Sigeum, 73. See Camp. 

Sibyl, the Gergithian, and the Sibylline pro- 
phecies, of 'l'eucrian origin, 122. 

Sickle, bronze, 6th c., 604. 

Sigeum, city on Sigeum Pr. wrongly placed 
in Spratt’s map; village of Yeni Shehr on 
its ruins, 72; independent of N. Ilium, 
167; added to N. I. by Romans, 178 ; de- 
stroyed by the Ilians for its resistance, 72, 
178; coins of at N. I., 612. 

Sigeum, Pr. (Yeni Shehr), N.W. point of 
Asia; height and formation, 72, 105; 
intended new capital of Constantine near, 
180. Comp. Rhoetewm, Pr. 

Sign of the Cross, made by Christians on 
the forehead, as related by the Emperor 
Julian, 181 and n. 

Sigo or Siko, 'l'rojan god or hero, according 
to Dr. Haug, 143. 

Silex Saws and Knives, the only flint im- 
plements found at Troy, 1st c., 245-247 ; 
their present use for  threshing-sledges 
(докаи), 247. See Knives, Saws. ` 

Silk, culture of in Troad, 118. 

Silver: from Alybé; prob. on the Pontus, 
258; mines in Troad, near Iné, 57, 68, 
253; plating with gold on (Homer), 258. 

Silver blades, si Tr.; analysis of, 470; 
are they Homeric “talents”? 471; Prof. 
Sayce on their relation to the money of 
Babylon and Asia Minor, 471. 

Silver, objects of : brooches, 2nd c., 250, 252 ; 
another object ; wire, deteriorated by chlo- 
ride, 252;—38rd c., silver vessels of the 
great Тв.; small vase-cover with zigzag 
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lines, 467; large jug-shaped vase, con- 
taining the 8700 small gold jewels ; how 
made, 467; vase with copper fused onto 
its bottom, 468; vase with another broken 
silver vase cemented to it by chloride, 
468 ; another broken vase cemented to the 
copper plate, 468, 469; two vases with 
caps and tubes for suspension, 469; cup 
and dish (pedàn), 469; vase found near 
the Tr., 473; all covered with chloride on 
outside, free from it on the inside, 472; 
nugget, turned to chloride, with gold 
beads cemented to it, Tr., 494 ;—5th c., 
ornament, in shape of an animal’s head, 
585-6. | 

Simois, К. (Doumbrek Su), view of its 
plain, 59; rises on Cotylusin Ida, 68, 73; 
description by Virchow, 73; N. and 8. 
arms; banks and vegetation; branches, lost 
in great swamp; three springs near Troy, 
their temperature ; course from the swamp 
to the Kalifatli Asmak, 74; mentioned 
seven times in Homer; by other writers ; 
proofs of identity ; description by Strabo, 
75,76; confused with the Thymbrius (see 
Doumbrek Su), 76; по ford mentioned in 
Homer, and why, 77; confluence with the 
ancient Scamander, 81, 147; confounded 
with the true Scamander, by Lechevalier, 
185; Virchow on its valley, 677. 

Sinon betrays the Trojans; taken from Arc- 
tinus ; forms of the fable, 161 and n. 

Site of Homer's Ilios (comp. Bounarbashi ; 
Hissarlik ; Ilians, Village of): founded in 
the Plain later than Dardania, 134, which 
agrees with Hissarlik, not with Bounar- 
bashi, 194-5 ; similar sites of Greek cities, 
195; ancient belief in continuity of site 
at N. Ilium, 167-8; no other city ever 
bore the sacred name, 168; attested by 
Polemon, by Hellanicus, by Herodotus, 
168 ; (visit of Xerxes, 168-9 ; remarks of 
Grote and Eckenbrecher, 169, 170;) by 
Xenophon, 170; by Alexander the Great, 
and his successors, 171; by the Romans, 
173; by Pliny, Mela, Tacitus,’ and 
other writers, 178, 179; first questioned 
by Demetrius and Hestiaea from local 
jealousy, 168; their objections, 174; an- 
swered, 175-6; adopted by Strabo only, 
176; proof from coins of N. Ilium, 179; 
by Caracalla, 179; modern opinions, and 
discussion of ; some for Alexandria-Troas ; 
modern philology and Oriental dis- 
coveries then unknown, 184; theories of 
Lechevalier, 184-5 ; adopted by Choiseul- 
Gouffier, 185; list of followers cf the 
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Bounarbashi theory, 186-188 ; advocates 
of other theories, 188; of the site of 
Troy at Hissarlik, 189, 190; chief argu- 
ments for Bounarbashi answered, 190 f. ; 
distance from Hellespont tested by the 
transactions of single days in Ње Iliad, 
195 ЕЁ; the argument from the ships— 
* far from the city "—answered, 201 ; other 
proofs from Homer of short distance, 201, 
202; relative position of Scamander, 202 ; 
alleged growth of Plain (q. v.), 203; dis- 
cussion of arguments founded on a passage 
from Lycurgus, 208; on the prophecy of 
Juno in Horace, 204-6; on Aeschylus 
and Lucan, 206; Bournabashi-site in- 
consistent with hydrography; argument 
from Trojan camp; Greek fleet in sight 
of Troy, 207; other evidence from an- 
cient authors, 208-9; from the sending 
of Locrian virgins to Ilium ; continuous 
habitation; value of the local tradition ; 
enthusiasm of the Greek Ilians for the 
Trojan legends, 209,210; Grote on this 
legendary faith; argument of Major 
Rennell on Alexander's belief; testimony 
of Arrian, Aristides, Dio Chrysostom, 
Pausanias, Appian, Plutarch, 210. Comp. 
Irros and Troy; see also Prof. Virchow, 
App. І. and Pref. and Prof, Mahaffy’s 
criticism of views of Demetrius and 
Strabo, App. II. 

Sixth City on the site of Troy, probably a 
Lydian settlement, 128; indicated by 
pottery between the 5th c. and N. I., 
distinct from other cities, generally 6 ft. 
deep, sometimes less, and abundant on 
slopes of the hill,resembling archaic Etrus- 
can pottery in ltaly; perhaps founded 
when the Troad was subject to Gyges, 
128, 586, 587; no remains of buildings, 
587; probably levelled by the Greek 
settlers for their Acropolis, 588; this con- 
firmed by débris on side of hill, 588; 
pottery (q. v.), 588 Ё; objects of ivory 
and marble, 601, 602 ; whorls; idols, 602 ; 
bronze implements and vessels, 603 f. ; 
chronology, 607. 

Skeletons, human: of an embryo (q. v.), 227 ; 
female, with ornaments, in a house, 2nd c., 
270; of two Trojan warriors, with helmets 
and a lance-head, in a house, 3rd c., 30, 
507 (see Skulls); at Thymbra, 712, 113. 

Skulls, first discovery of, 30, 39; female, in 
house of 2nd c., drawn and described by 
Virchow, 271-2; brachycephalic, 510; 
of two Trojan warriors, 3rd c., 90, 507; 
drawings and description by Virchow, 








501 f.; dolichocephalic, 510 ; indicate high 
civilization, no mark of the savage, 510; 
of a young woman, found in a jar, 3rd c., 
dolichocephalic, 39, 511; question of race 
and social position, 510, 511; of a foetus, 
3rd c., 512. 

Skyphos. See Cups, 6th c. 

Sling Bullets, of loadstone, hamatite, and 
diorite, 3rd c., 437, 438; ancient use of 
the sling, 487; one of copper ore, analysis 
of, 477. 

Sminthos, Smintheus. See Apollo. 

Smith, George, first decipherer of Cypriote 
characters, 691, 

Smith, Philip, on movements of nations to 
and fro across the Hellespont and site of 
Troy, 181; ‘Student's Ancient History 
of the East,’ 132; on the site of Troy, 
189, 195; 672. 

Smith, Dr. W., ‘ Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, 192 n. ; * Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Geography, 189. 

Smyrna, coins of, at N. L, 612. (Comp. 
Myriné.) 

Snakes in the Troad, 22; numerous and 
venomous, 114. 

Soldering of metals in use at Troy; hardly 
ever at Mycenae, 474. 

Sonderdorp and Ram, consuls at the Texel, 
aid author when shipwrecked, 8. 

Spiral ornaments of gold, Tr. ; how made; 
like those at Mycenae, 490; the form 
also Babylonian and Assyrian, 494. 

Spit-rests, of mica-schist, 8rd c., 486; fre- 
quent in 4th c., 571. 

Spitting, a Christian sign against the demons 
at baptism in Greek church, 181 n. 

Spoon, large silver, in repoussé work, with 
a boss, probably for libations, Tr., 503. 

Spoons, terra-cotta, for metallurgy, 410. 

Spouts in sides of vessels, probable use of, 
for drinking at fountains, 406. 

Spratt, T. А. B., Admiral; his Map of the 
Troad, 187. 

Sprenger, A., Prof., * Die alte Geographie 
Arabiens ;? on gold and Ophir, 258 f. 

Springs, Homers warm and cold, of the 
Scamander; his £wo, the forty at Bou- 
narbashi (Lechevalier), 183 (see Bounar- 
bashi, Scamander) ; three, near walls of 
Novum Ilium, with modern enclosures and 
troughs, 110; three, in the Duden swamp, 
at site of IAcéov Корт, their temperature, 
108; hot, numerous in the "road, 70. 
See also Ligia Hammam. 

Stadium, of 600 Greek feet = 1-10th of an 
English geographical mile, 71”. 


STAFF-HANDLES, 


Staff-handles, of bone, terra-cotta, porce- 
lain, glass : 3rd c., 428, 429 ;—4th c., 567. 
Comp. Sceptre. 

Stark, B.,his Essays on the site of "Troy, 
188; * Heise nach dem griechischen 
Orient, 208. 

Statue of Athené, the only Trojan one men- 
tioned by Homer, 281. 

Statues, Greek, of N. I., fragments over the 
whole hill, 609 ; of Metrodorus, in temple 
of Athené, 635. 

Steitz, А., ‘Die Lage des Homerischen 
Troja, 189. 

Stephanus Byzantinus recognizes Troy in 
N. Ilium, 179. 

Stick-knobs, marble, 6th c., 603. 

Stoll, Louis, befriends author, 10. 

Stomalimne, the lagoon at the mouth of the 
ancient Scamander, 79, 83; Virchow’s 
description of, 84; observations on, 87. 

Stone Implements (comp. Axes, Balls, Corn- 
bruisers, Hammers, Mortars, Pestles, 
Polishers, Pounders, Saddle-querns, &c.), 
abundant in 4th stratum; fewer in 3rd 
stratum, 21; in two lowest strata, 22-3 : 
—Ist c., 234 f. ; 2nd c., 275 f.; 3rd c., 
486 f.; 4th c., like 3rd but thrice as 
numerous, 518; objects of unknown use, 
570, 511; very rare in 5th c., 573, 583-4. 

Stones, unwrought, cemented with earth, 
of 4th city, 21; large, rudely hewn, of 
2nd city, 21; obtained from neighbour- 
hood, 54, 264; of 3rd city, small, from 
the Hissarlik ridge, 316 ; smoothly hewn 
and cemented with clay, of 4th city, 23; 

. mode of working by a pick-hammer, sign 
of a later age, 55. See Houses, Walls, 
and under the several cities. 

Stcppers, vase-covers in shape of. 
Covers. 

Storeys of Trojan houses, numerous, 268, 
274, 313. 

Stork, return of in March, 38, 52; respect 
shown to in the Troad, by Turks, not 
by Christians, 112, 113; biblical name, 
Chasidah, “pious,” 112; included by 
Homer with cranes (yépavo:), 113. 

Strabo: proofs that he never visited the 
Troad, 73; follows Demetrius in placing 
Troy at the village of the Ilians, 79, 176. 

Strata of Hissarlik, succession of, discovered, 
21; irregularities of, 28, 30, 63; succes- 
sion shown on block left standing, 62; 
Virchow on their nature, compared with 
other ruins, 62; slanting, of N. L, 610; 
section of, in the great N.W. trench, 611; 


See 


various depths in the shafts, 611, 612; | 
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diagram of, vii. (For the seven successive 
strata, see under First, Second, &c.) 

Streets: the principal one, 33; paved with 
flags, 33 (see Pavement); made by 2nd 
settlers, used by 8rd, 265, 806; for foot 
passengers only, proved by steep slope 
and absence of wheel-marks, 265 ; Eyssen- 
hardt upon, 143; Virchow upon, 684 
(comp. Gates); only another found, a small 
one or lane, paved with flags, 8rd c., 54; 
and a narrow passage, 54. 

Strymo, d. of Scamander, wife of Laomedon, 
and m. of Priam, 124, 156; the name 
also in Thrace, 124. 

Studs, gold, Tr., for sewing on clothes, 461. 

Suburb of Troy, 3rd c., houses of, 54; in- 
habited by poor people, 328. 

Suidas recognizes Troy in N. Ilium, 179. 

Sulla restores N. Ilium after the injuries 
of Fimbria, 177. 

Sun, Moon, and Stars, on whorls and balls, 
419, 420. 

Suspension Vases (comp. Vases) : 1st c., with 
vertical tubular holes, especially double, 
215, &c.; with horizontal tubular holes, 
217, 223;—2nd c., with vertical holes, 
295, 296 ;—3rd c., an example of double 
tubular holes, 868; 2 from Nimroud, with 
4 holes, 367 ;—4th c., 525 ;—one of 6th 
c., 596 ;—at N. I, 614; at Thymbra, 
with horizontal holes, 710. 

Svastika (Suastika, Swastika). See Sau- 
vastika. 

Swamps, in Plain of Troy, in Homer's time 
and now; increased by want of cultiva- 
tion, 106; one near Troy (Hom.), 144. 

Swan stamped on clay discs of N. I., 619. 

Swords, remarkable absence of, in all the 
pre-historic c., contrasted with their fre- 
quency at Mycenae, 483, Pref. xii. 

Sybel, L., * Ueber Schliemann’s Troia, 188. 

Syllabary, meaning of the term, 691. 

Szihalom, in Hungary, terra-cottas from, 
291 ef passim; crown-shaped vase-covers, 
375. 


TACITUS recognizes identity of N. Ilium 
with Troy, 179. 

Talents, perhaps the Silver Blades, Tr. (q. v.), 
or the bars of gold, Tr., 496. 

Tohihatcheff, * Asie Mineure: Description 
physique, statistique, archéologique, Фс.) 
79, 101, 110. 

Tectosages, Gallic tribe, conquer central 
parts of Asia Minor, 130. 

Tekkar or Tekkri, on Egyptian monuments, 
the Teucrians, 122, 123, 745. 
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Telchines, artists and metallurgists in Samo- 
thrace, 256. 

Temple of Athené in Acropolis of N. I, 
the original one built at once on 4th 
stratum, on a site lowered and levelled, 
29, 328, 608; new, built by Lysima- 
chus and restored by Sulla, 608 ; drums 
and capitals of its Corinthian columns, 
608, 609; foundations only in situ, floor 
of slabs ; dimensions, sculptures destroyed, 
609 ; wall and tower belonging to, 609. 

Temple of Apollo, Doric, in the Acropolis of 
Greek Ilium, on the N. side of Hissarlik, 
large ruins of, but even the foundations 
destroyed, 23, 609 ; block of triglyphs and 
metope (q. v.), 609. 

Temples of Thymbrean Apollo, pre-historic 
and historic, at Thymbra, 714, 719. 

Ten Years’ War of Troy, Grote on the 
mythical significance of, 158. 

Tenedos, I., distances from mainland, Lesbos, 
and Sigeum, 107; seat of worship of 
Sminthean Apollo, 107 ; Greek fleet retire 
behind, 160; coins of, at N. I., 612. 

Tepeh (a **low or small hill”), the Turkish 
for tumuli (q. v.), 648. 

Terra-cottas (see Balls, Pottery, Whorls, and 
the names of the various objects): 8rd c., 
curious object, perhaps a polisher, 422 ; 
another, perhaps an ex-voto, 422, 423 ;— 
4th c., curious solid object with 4 feet and 
incised patterns, 561-2;—N. I., female 
figure in Assyrian style, 614; another in 
Oriental style on a slab, prob. an idol, 615 ; 
woman and child, best Greek style, 615, 
616; lion; pig covered with stars; slab 
with horseman in relief; archaic head in 
relief, Assyrian style, with winged thun- 
derbolts; bearded head with curious head- 
dress, 616; female heads, prob. of Mace- 
donian period; cup-bottom, 2 boys kiss- 
ing, in relief, 617; mould for impressing 
figures in relief; curious tablets, with 
winged thunderbolts, &c., in relief, nu- 
merous, 618; round objects, shaped like 
watches, with 2 perforations, and stamped 
figures, human, animal, &c., 619, 620 
(see Discs); lamps, 620, 

Terramare of Italy, meaning of the word, 
373 m.; whorls found in, 230; pottery 
and other objects, passim. 

Teucer, s. of Scamander, reigns in the 
Troad; adopts and is succeeded by Dar- 
danus, 119; tradition of his migration 
from Attica, 122. 

Teucer, s. of Telamon and the Trojan prin- 
cess Hesioné, 121. 





Teucrians, ancestors of the Trojans, named 
from King Teucer, 119; a remnant of 
them at Gergis, 119, 121; cross the 
Bosporus with the Mysians, conquer 
Thrace, &c., as far as the Ionian Sea, and 
the Peneus, 119; name used for Trojans 
by Roman poets, 119, 120; not connected 
with Troy by Homer, 121; tradition of 
their migration from Crete, and of the 
field mice, derived from the poet Callinus, 
121-2; their worship of Apollo Smin- 
theus, 122; resemblance of Cretan and 
Trojan names, 122; on the Egyptian 
monuments, 122, 123 n., 745; the Sibyl- 
line prophecies of Teucrian origin, 122; 
connection with the Paeonians, 122, 128, 

Texier, C., * Description de Р. Asie Mineure’ 
186. 

Theatre, great, of N. T., excavated in the rock 
on the slope W. of Hissarlik, probably 
Macedonian, 108, 109, 610; fragments of 
its sculptures, 611. 

Thebé (ӨВ, never O7nBar), a fortified Cili- 
cian c. of the Troad, * the sacred c. of 
Kétion," destroyed by Achilles; site, near 
Adramyttium ; Homeric epithets; doubt- 
ful why called **hypoplacian;" relations 
with the Egyptian and Boeotian Thebes, 
according to Mr. Gladstone, untenable, 
135, 136. 

Thebes (Өђ8а), Boeotian, a Phoenician 
colony, name probably Semitic; native 
meaning according to Varro, 136; con- 
firmation of its legendary history by 
Homer's use of the name 'Yzo68nfai, 
516. 

Thebes, Egyptian, name of, 135 n., 136. 

Theophrastus for the Hissarlik site, 208. 

Thera, I., suspension-vases found at, 221; 
date, 222; buildings of small stones, like 
the 2nd c. of Troy, 274; rude flagons with 
necklaces and breasts, 293 ; other objects 
passim. 

Third Pre-historic City, the Burnt City, 
at Hissarlik, stratum of, discovered : cal- 
cined débris, bricks, saddle-querns, few 
stone implements, good pottery, 21; 
called Troy for convenience, 26; its 
whole area laid bare (1879), 53 ; strata, 
generally 22 or 23 ft. to 30 or 33 ft. 
deep, but reached at only 12 ft. deep 
on N. and N.E. side, outside the city 
wall, 328, 499, 500; proofs; explained 
by a suburb, 328; founded on levelled 
site of the abandoned 2nd city, 305 
(see Buildings, Gates, Walls); much 
smaller than 2nd city on E. side, 360; 
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whole circuit of city wall brought to light, 
806 ; débris of city after the conflagration, 
310, 311; the c. of a triangular form; 
Burnouf’s description of its remains, 818; 
the houses (q. v.), 313-317 ; food of the 
people, remnants described by Virchow, 
918-321 (see Food); social condition, 
agriculture and fishing, 321, 322; royal 
house (see House), 324 f. ; irregularity of 
strata (q. v.), 327 ; pottery ; rude idols and 
owl-headed «ases (q. v.), not for want of 
ability to mould human features, but a 
sacred tradition of the Palladium, 329, 
330 f.; the п and tg, 345 f. (see Sau- 
таза); tripod vases (q. v.) in enormous 


number, and others (see Vases, Pottery), · 


B54f. ; дета анфикйтеХХа, 371 (see Amphi- 
kypellon) ; mixing vessels, 403 (see Cra- 
ters); plates, 407-8; crucibles, cups, 
spoons, and funnels, for metallurgy, 409, 
410; various objects of terra-cotta, 413 
f; seals and cylinders, decorated and 
inscribed, 414—416; whorls and balls, 
their various patterns, 416 f.; other 
objects of terra-cotta, wood, and ivory, 
423; musical instruments, 424, 425; 
handles of sceptres, &c. in bone, terra-cotta, 
fine crystal, Egyptian porcelain, and glass, 
427-9; glass buttons, balls and beads, 
429; comb, needles, awls, of bone, ivory, 
and horn, 430, 431 ; boars’ tusks and fish- 
vertebrae, 452; moulds for casting, 432— 
436; spit-props, &c., 436; sling-bullets, 
437; stone weapons and implements, 438 
f.; the great Treasure (q. v.), 453 ;—the 
9 other treasures, 485 f. ; other metal orna- 
ments, arms, and implements, 508 f. ; the 
skeletons and arms of 2 warriors, 507, 508 ; 
sxulls (g. v.) discussed by Virchow, 508 f. ; 
other objects found, 514; one unique, of 
gypsum, 514; the question—* Was this 
Burnt City Homer’s Troy?” 514 f. (see 
Troy) ; tradition that Troy was not utterly 
destroyed; probable connection between 
the inhabitants of 3rd and 4th c., 518 
(see Fourth City). 

Thomas, E., * The Indian Swastika and its 
Western Counterparts,’ 353. 

Thracians, connection of, with the Trojans, 
123, 124; allies of Troy in Homer, 124, 
158 ; of Sestos, allies of Troy, 133. 

Threshing-sledges (докат), with flint flakes, 
now used in Asia Minor, 246-7, 

Thucydides on the Dorian invasion, 127. 

Thunderbolt, winged, on terra-cottas of N. Т., 
616, 617. 

Thymbra (Thymbré), town in Priam's 





dominion, named by Homer, with temple 
of Thymbrian Apollo, ruins in mound 
of Hanai 'l'epeh, 77; Mr. Frank Calvert 
on, App. IV., 706 f.; placed inland by 
Homer, 106, 707; site defined by Deme- 
trius and Strabo, 707;—the historic 
city at Akshi Kioi (now the farm of 
Thymbra), 719; painted pottery, glass 
vases, sepulchral inscriptions, pithoi, and 
cists found, 718, 719; marble blocks 
(probably) of temple of Thymbrean 
Apollo, 719;—the pre-historic city, at 
Hanai Tepeh, excavated by Mr.Calvert and 
Dr. Schliemann, 223, 709; three strata of 
successive habitations, 708; their walls, 
houses, pottery, remains of food, stone 
and bronze implements, and other objects, 
numerous tombs and skeletons, remains 
of old temple of Thymbrean Apollo, with 
altars and ashes, &c., 709-718; vases 
with horizontal holes for suspension, 223 ; 
marks of distinction from the five pre- 
historic cities of Hissarlik, and of resem- 
blance to the 6th or Lydian c., 223, 720. 

Thymbrius, R. (Kemar Su), rises near Oulou 
Dagh, falls into the Scamander opposite 
Bounarbashi; meaning of modern name; 
not named by Homer, 77; Burnouf’s 
description; swamp of, now drained, 78 ; 
not the Doumbrek Su, as Lechevalier 
held, 185, 677 (comp. Doumbrek) ; section 
of Trojan Plain in its valley, 719. 

Tiarks, Henry, pariner in the house of 
Messrs. J. Henry Schréder & Co., of 
London, 132. 

Tiles, not used for roofing in the pre-historic 
cities, 214. 

< Times; the, on jade, 449 n. 

Tin, small (accidental) traces in copper of 
156 c., 251; otherwise unknown, as it 
perishes without leaving a trace, 258, 612 ; 
Sir J. Lubbock on, 257 ; whence obtained 
by the Trojans for their bronze, 479 ; 
origin of the name, kastira, касоітєроѕ, 
not Sanscrit but primitive Babylonian, 
pointing to the tin mines of the Caucasus 
(Sayce), 479; Sir J. Lubbock on the 
Phoenician trade with Cornwall, 479; fre- 
quent mention of tin in the Bible and 
Homer, 480; Lenormant’s opinion that it 
was obtained from Crete, 481. 

Tithonus, s. of Laomedon, 156. 

Tolisboji, Gallic tribe, settle in Aeolis and 
Tonia, 130, 

Tombs, Greek, found in the shafts on site 
of N. I., 38, 39; at Thymbra, 712, 713; 
of heroes, see Tumuli, 
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Top, terra-cotta, 3rd c., 413. 

Torches, Homeric (8at8es), pieces of resinous 
wood, 621. i 

Tortoises, land and water, abundant in 
Troad; not eaten either at Troy or now, 
114, 318. 

Towers: of Homer's Troy, 141; the Great 
Tower of Ilium, over the Scaean Gate, 
144; pair of great walls so called, sub- 
struction walls, in 2nd and 8rd c., 25, 26, 
265, 305; connection with city wall, 54 
(comp. Walls); a wooden tower (pro- 
bably) over the gates, 267. 

Tower, Greek, N. I., of the Macedonian age, 
20, 23, 40; probably built by Lysimachus 
on older foundations, 609. 

Toys, Trojan, of terra-cotta, 3rd c., 331, 413. 
See also Miniature Pottery. 

Tozer, H. F., * Researches in the Highlands 
of Turkey, 187. 

Treasures, 10 large and small, all found in 
the 3rd c., the Burnt or Gold City, and 
all but one in or near its principal house 
(see House of King or Chief), 43, 51, 52, 
54, 211, 290; Virchow’s remarks on, 683 
and Pref. xiv.; discovery of the Great 
Treasure (1873); the spot described, 40; 
excitement and danger, 41; how it came 
to be there, 41, or it and the others may 
have fallen from upper storeys, 454; 
wall of 4th c. built over the spot, 454; 
general view of, 42; list of, 453 (see 
under the several articles); the chest 
(supposed) and key, 454 ;—three small 
(2nd, 3rd, 4th) found and stolen by work- 
men (1873), and mixt in division among 
them, partly recovered, but partly remade 
into modern work: all in Museum at 
Constantinople, 43, 485 f. ; another (5th) 
found in presence of officers of H.M.S. 
Monarch (1878), in a broken terra-cotta 
vase, fallen from an upper storey, 490; 
two more (6th and 7th) in vases similarly 
fallen, 498; another larger (the 8th) on 
the house-wall, 494; another small (the 
9th), found in the presence of MM. Bur- 
nouf and Virchow, only 13 ft. deep, on 
N. side of the hill (1879), 328, 499; its 
position explained; same style of work 
as all the rest, 499, 500; a 10th dis- 
covered in presence of MM. Burnouf and 
Virchow, close to the royal house and the 
place of the Great "Treasure, 502. 

Tree ornament, on vases and many whorls, 
367, 968, &с.; of Hittite and Baby- 
lonian origin, 703. 

Trenches. See Excavations at Hissarlik. 





Treres, neighbours of Thracians, invade the 
"Troad with the Cimmerians, 130. 

Triglyphs, Doric, block of, 23, 623. See 
Metope. 

Tripod, curious small dish of terra-cotta, 
ornamented with caterpillar, tree, and 
cross, 4th c., 562. 

Tripod Vases, terra-cotta: of Ist c., 220; 
funeral urns (g. v.), 227 ;—2nd c., with 
vertical tubular holes for suspension, 295, 
296; one wheel-made, 296;— 3rd c., 
nearly all the vases tripods; differ from. 
the Mycenean; feet never perforated, 
but vertical side tubes and holes in rim 
and cover for suspension, or no holes in 
rim but tubes on cover, 854; the method 
shown (No. 252), 357; examples of very 
long tubes, 356 ; of perforations in edges 
of the body, 357, 360; of various forms 
and decorations, some with the suspen- 
sion system, some without, 357 Ё; with 
spiral handles and feet, 358, 859; curious 
box and cover, with ornament like a cuttle- 
fish, 360; examples of unornamented, 
362; a lustrous-black two-handled, 373 ; 
curious perforated, with handle, made 
to stand on its side, 9373; wheel- 
made, 380; one finely decorated, 383; 
triple cup, 384; jug, 384; barrel, 405; 
small globular decorated vessel, perhaps 
for scented oil, not a lamp (q.v.), 405; 
wheel-made, 405, 406; with spout in 
side, 406; small globular, 407 ;—4th c., 
528; with vertical suspension tubes, and 
with handle and ears on sides, 530, 581; 
globular, like a bottle, 531; jugs and 
pitchers, 532, 533; box, 534; two- 
handled pitchers, 540; with 3 and 4 cups 
on one body, 540; wheel-made and hand- 
made, 544; mode of putting on the feet, 
544; flagon or oenocho8, 548, 549; per- 
forated, to stand on its side, 557, 558 ;— 
5th c. jugs, wheel-made, 578, 579 ;— 
feet of tripods at Thymbra, 711. 

Tripod Vases, terra-cotta, not used in 
Greece in historic times, except censers; 
examples of, from Talysus, Etruria, and 
Peru; none in Lake-dwellings, 355. 

Tripods, bronze or copper, none found at 
Troy, not even in 6th с., and only one 
at Mycenae, but must have been still 
used in Homer’s time, 355; problems 
thus raised, 356 ; uses of them in Homer, 
as presents, 355; prizes in games, orna- 
ments of rooms, for heating water, and 
cooking, 356. 

Troas, the Troad (ў Tpoás): extent as 
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defined by Strabo, 67; dominions, 68; 
mountains, 68 f.; geology and surface 
undulations, 70 ; promontories, 72; rivers, 
73 f.; climatology, 101; panoramic view 
of the N. part, 103; of the S. part, 107; 
zoology, 110; flora, 116; called Aeolis 
from the Aeolian colonization, 128; in- 
vaded by Treres and Cimmerians, Gauls 
or Galatians, 130; dominions, 68, 132 
(see Dominions) ; population of (see Eth- 
nography and Trojans); gold, silver, and 
copper mines, 253-5; the heroic tumuli, 
648 f. 

Trocmi, Gallic tribe, settle on Hellespont, 
130. 

Troilus, s. of Priam, 157. 

Trojan Territory between the R. Aesepus 
and Caicus, 158. 

Trojan War, 158 f.; see Troy, History of. 

Trojans, the (oi Tpaes), the people of the 
Troad, but sometimes only of Ilium and 
its territory, 67; ethnography, 119 f.; 
they were Teucrians, 119; called Teucri 
by Roman poets, Trojani by prose writers, 
119, 120; called Phrygians by Attic tra- 
gedians and Roman poets, but distin- 
guished in a Homeric hymn, 120; the 
Troad peopled by nou-Hellenic tribes, ac- 
cording to Homer; their names men- 
tioned on Egyptian monuments, 123; the 
Tr. a Thracian race, intermarried with 
native Phrygians (Forbiger), 123; con- 
firmation from Strabo, 128-4 ; names com- 
mon to Thrace and the Troad, 124; the 
Trojans were Greeks (Dionys. Halic.), 
124; Aeolian colony after the Trojan war, 
127, 128; the country called Aecolis ; 
Milesian settlers at Abydos in Lydian 
times; Tr. subject to Gyges, king of 
Lydia, 128; the Turash or Turisha of 
Egyptian records, 747, 751; relations of 
the people and their language to the 
Mysians and Phrygians, 704. 

Trojans of the Burnt City, ‘their social 
condition, agriculture, and fishing, like 
that of the modern inhabitants, 321, 322. 

Tros, s. of Erichthonius, eponym of the Tro- 
jans, 152, 156; his sons, Ilus, Assaracus, 
and Ganymedes, and d. Cleopatra, 152 ; 
immortal horses given him by Zeus, 153. 

Troy (Tpoía, Трой} Hom. and Ion., name of 
the city and country ; Ilios (q. v.) of the 
city only; called Ilium and Troja by 
Latin writers, 139): author’s first desire 
to excavate, 3; constant firm belief in 
its existence, 5; opinions on site of, 18; 


results of first investigations (1868) against | 




















Bounarbashi, in favour of Hissarlik, 19; 
the special object of the excavations, 23; 
the 3rd c., specially called Troy, 25 ; small 
extent of, even less than the hill of His- 
sarlik, 38; last king or chief, his house, 
51; present state of the ruins, 60 f.; 
Troy now at the bottom of a hollow in 
the middle of the hill, 65. See App. I. 
and Pref. 

Homeric Topography : Troy the do- 
minion of Priam, 138; special dominion 
of Hector, 68, 138; the Acropolis or Per- 
gamos (9. v.), containing the palace of 
Priam, Agora, houses of Hector and Paris, 
temples of Athené, A pollo, and Zeus, 140; 
wall built by Poseidon and Apollo; 
towers, 141 ; course round wall easy, 142 ; 
one gate only, the Scaean (see Gate), 143 ; 
tower over it; chariot-road to the two 
sources of the Scamander ; stone washing 
troughs; swamp, 144; beech-tree, 144-5 
(see Beech) ; the Ileian plain ; wheat-field, 
145; Callicoloné, 145-6; the @pacpos me- 
Siovo, the Upper Plain; tumulus of Batieia 
(q. v.) or Myriné, 146; of Aesyetes; con- 
fluence of Scamander and Simois; ford of 
Scamander; tumulus of Ilus, 147; the 
Naustathmus, naval camp of the Greeks 
(see Camp), 143, 148 :— 

History, 152 f.; mythical genealogy : 
Dardanus, son of Zeus, builds Dardania ; 
his sons Ilus and Erichthonius, father of 
Tros, eponym of the Trojans; his sons 
Пиз, Assaracus, Ganymedes, 152; Ilus 
head of the Trojan line—Laomedon, Priam, 
Hector; Assaracus of the Dardanian— 
Capys, Anchises, Aeneas, 153 ; Ilus builds 
Шиш, 153, 643; receives the Palladium 
Írom Zeus, 153; his son Laomedon ; walls 
built by Poseidon (and A pollo), 156; Troy 
destroyed by Herakles; Priam ransomed, 
his family, 156; Paris, rape of Helen; 
Greek expedition against Troy, 157 (q. v.) ; 
‘Trojans and allies routed and shut up in 
the city; irregular war for nine years, 158; 
events of fifty-one days of 10th year in the 
Iliad (q. v.), 158-9 ; sequel from allusions 
in Homer and other sources ; Penthesileia 
and Memnon killed by Achilles, 159; 
arrival of Philoctetes and Neoptolemus ; 
loss of the Palladium ; stratagem of the 
wooden horse, 160; capture and destruc- 
tion, 161-2 ; tradition of Troy's rebuilding, 
and Aeneas reigning there, 166 ; Achaean 
and Aeolian colonization, 127, 128 ; Ly- 
dian settlement, 128; Lydian foundation 
of N. Ilium, according to Strabo, 167; 
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proof of continued habitation from pottery ; 
also a tradition of the Greek Ilians, 167, 
168 ; cities built from the ruins of Troy, 
a gratuitous assumption of Demetrius, 
175-6 ; connection of Troy with Assyria, 
128; with Egypt, 745 f. (History con- 
tinued under N. Ilium.) 

Troy and Hissarlik :— Was the 8rd, the 
Burnt City, Homer's Troy ?—Small size 
of primitive Greek cities, 514, 515; the 
acropolis the city proper; Homer never 
saw 'lroy, but sang of real events from 
tradition ; remarks of Sayce ; Lenormant ; 
Gladstone, 515, 516; points of agreement 
with the 3rd c., 516 ; the event preserved 
by tradition, details imagined by the poets, 
517; civilization of Homer's time, that of 
Novum Ilium rather than the burnt city, 
517:— 

—— Virchoy on “Troy and Hissarlik,” App. 
I.; legends of Troy before the Jliad, 678; 
fitness of the site for poetic legends, 674 
and Pref.; its scenery the scenery of the 
Iliad, 674-5 and Pref.; the view from 
Hissarlik the horizon of the poem, 682 and 
Pref.; the mythological arena wider than 
the strategical, 678 and Pref. ; this scenic 
background only darkened by the student's 
lamp, 681; differences from Homer's de- 
scription, 681-683 ; the Ilium of fiction 
must be a fiction itself, 681; points of 
likeness in the * burnt city," which is 
also a “city of gold,” 683, 684, and Pref. 

Troy (Troja), the Egyptian (tarau), has 
no etymological connection with Troy; 
but the likeness of name made it the 
seat of Trojan legends in Egypt, 751. 

Tumuli, Heroic (so called), of the Troad, 
explored in 1879, 55; meaning of the 
word ; described in order; the Cynossema, 
or tomb of Hecuba; a 2nd near site of 
Dardanus; a 8rd; 4th above Ren Nioi 
(q. v.); 5th and 6th; 7th on the heights 
of Rhoeteum (comp. In Tepeh); the ori- 
ginal tomb of Ajax on the shore, 648 ; 
tombs of Achilles and Patroclus (g. v.), 
648 ; Hagios Demetrios Tepeh (q. v.), 650; 
Besika Tepeh (g. v.) ; Ujek Tepeh (q. v.) ; 
four on the Bali Dagh; tombs of Hector 
and Priam ; another opp.' the Bali Dagh ; 
the Hanai Tepeh (q. v.) on the Thymbrius ; 
the Pasha Tepeh (q. v.) ; two smaller; one 
N. of Koum Kaleh, the tum. of Ilus (0. v.), 
651; tum. just S. of N. Ilium; shaft 
sunk; only a few Roman bricks, 669. 

Tureen, two-handled, 6th c., wheel-made, 
589, 590. 








Tweezers, bronze, 5th c., 585-6. 

Tyrsenians, led from Lydia to Umbria by 
Tyrsenus, s. of Atys, 129 ; same as Etrus- 
cans, 129 (0. v.). 


UEINEN, Uinen (the ‘ shining’), the later 
Egyptian name for the Hellenes, 745. 

Ujek Тере (ujek = * fire-side °), so called from 
the fires upon it on the festival of St. Elias ; 
traces of them, 651, 658; the highest 
tumulus in the Troad, wrongly identified 
with the Tomb of Aesyetes (g. v.) by 
Lechevalier, Choiseul-Gouffier, &c., 107, 
185; excavated by Dr. Schliemann (1879) 
from the top and side, 55, 659 Ё; pro- 
gress and difficulties of the work, 659— 
662; a massive quadrangular tower above 
a circular enclosure of polygonal stones of 
the Macedonian age, probably a sacred 
shrine, 662; the mound identified with 
the cenotaph of Festus, killed by Caracalla 
to provide a Patroclus for funeral games 
in imitation of Achilles; no trace of a 
funeral fire; fragments of Greek pottery 
of 5th cent. в.с. or earlier, and of Roman 
pottery fixing the date; alleged resem- 
blance to the Cucumella at Vulci, 663 ; 
—view from its summit of the arena of 
the Jliad, and to the wider range of itg 
mythological scenery, 679, 680. 

Ulysses, fetches Neoptolemus from Scyros ; 
steals the Palladium from Troy, 160; 
ambassador to Troy before the war, 164. 

Ulysses, Castle of (so called), on M. Aétos 
in Ithaca, 18, 47; Palace of, Sir W. 
Gell’s, imaginary, 49. 

Urns, with 2 handles, 3rd c., 399, 400; 
hand-made, 4th c., 539. 

Urns, Funeral, 2 tripod, found on native 
rock, one containing human ashes and the 
skeleton of an embryo; interment ex- 
plained, 227;—of 3rd c, in shape of a 
box, 360-1; many found in 3rd and 4th 
c., 39 ;—No. 426, type of funeral urns of 
3rd c. ; No. 424, type of those of 4th c. ; 
only two such in 3rd ; similar one from 
Thera, 400; of Roman age, with human 
ashes, in N. I., 39. 


VALERIANUS I. coins of, N. I., 645. 

Valonea Oak, abundant in Troad, prepara- 
tion of acorns for tanning, 116, 118. 

Vase Covers, terra-cotta. See Covers. 

, silver TR. : see Silver, 

Vase-handles, with heads of serpents (q. v.) 
and cows (q. v.), 6th c., 598, 599. 

Vases, silver, of great Тв. See Silver. 


VASES. 
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Vases, owl-headed: containing a treasure, 
43; broken, containing a treasure, 52. 
See Owl-headed Vases. 

Vases, terra- cotta (comp. Pottery) : of 1st c., 
214; with double vertical holes for sus- 
pension, common, but rare elsewhere, 215 ; 
none such in 2nd c., 279; parallel exam- 
ples, 215 ; ornamentation (q. v.), 216 ; with 
remnants of suspending cord, 217 ; colour, 
fabric, and baking (see Pottery); with 
four perforations in rim, 220; mode of 
closing; with sing’e tubular holes, 221; 
parallel examples rare, 222; more fre- 
quent with horizontal holes, as at Hanai 
Tepeh, 223, 120 ; large two-handled, 227, 
228; curious red, 227, 228. 

of 2nd City: pithoi (q. v.), 219 ; owl- 

headed (q. v.), 990; suspension and tripod, 

295; two and three handled, 297. 

of 3rd City: remarkable, with hollow 

wing-like projections, from chief's house, 

302, 303, 329 f; with well-modelled 

human head, 330; owl-headed (q.v.), 

339 f. ; fragment with ornament like a rose, 

340, 311; vase with projections like birds’ 

beaks, 845; tripods (q. v.), with female 

characteristics, 325, &c.; decorated and 
plain, 354 f.; without feet, 363 f.; with 
double tubular holes, only two or three 
found in 3rd c., 363, 364; various forms, 
ornamented and plain, with and without 
system for suspension, 364 f.; decoration 
of rows of dots, 366 ; tworemarkable (No. 

302), with incised ornaments of branches, 

868 ; one like a melon, 368, 369 ; with in- 

scription round body, 369 ; with waveorna- 

ment like Cypriote Xo, 369, 383, 384; small, 

rude, with breast-like projections, 369; 

globular, curiously decorated, 370; with 

handles and wing-like projections, 381; 

splendid lustrous-red, with long and re- 

curved hollow projections, spiral and fish- 
spine ornaments, from royal house, 381 ; 
others of like form, 382, 383; globular, 

395, 396; with two, three, and four 

handles, 398-402. 

of 4th City: like 8rd, 518; owl- 

headed (q.v.) and female, 521-523 ; with 

vertical suspension tubes, 525 f.; with 
spiral perforated handles, 526; wheel- 
made, with spiral handles and suspension 
tubes between, 526; with curious cha- 
racters, probably not a real inscription, 

526, 527, 697; most of these are hand- 

made, 527; various incised decorations; 

tripods, 528 f.; one with 3 bottoms, 

529; ons with small jug adhering 























to it, 529; with 3 and 4 cups on one 
body, 540; large two-handled ; two- 
handled with wave ornament, 541 ; others, 
542 ; with one vertical and one horizontal 
handle, 542; globular, with 4 breast-like 
bosses, 549; with tubular spout, unique, 
548 ; with 4 thin handles, wide mouth, and 
large border, only 3 such found, 545, 546; 
three-handled, 547; large two-handled, 
with pointed foot, 547; with 3 hardles 
and cover, 547,548 ; with 4 handles, 548; 
with 3 mouths and 2 handles, unique, 
553-4; with 2 handles and 2 wings, 556 ; 
perforated, 556, 557, 

Vases of 5th City: owl-vases (q. v.), 574 f. ; 
with female characteristics, 576; two- 
handled, with breasts, 577, 578; globular, 
wheel-made, with zigzag round neck, 
580; large wheel-made, with double 
upright handles, of later fabric than in 
preceding cities, with crown-shaped cover, 
580; with tubes at side and holes in 
rim, for suspension, 581; double, joined, 
582. 

of 6th City: very large, four-handled, 
wheel-made, 590; globular, two-handled, 
wheel-made, 590, 591; large hand-made, 
with one common handle, and three like 
ram’s horns, explaining excrescences on 
Etruscan vases, 591-2, and protuberances 
on others, 593-6; with vertical tubes for 
suspension, 596, 597 ; in shape of a bugle, 
with three feet, frequent ; similar from 
Rhodes and Cyprus ; perhaps the Etruscan 
and Greek Aryballos ; the 8éras duduxi- 
medov, 596 ; other forms, 597. 

Vases, painted terra-cotta, of N. I.; an ar- 
chaic vase-head, hand-made, with tubular 
holes for suspension, 614; fragments of 
wheel-made, 614, 615. 

Vathy, capital of Ithaca, not the site of an 
ancient city, 49. 

Veneti or Eneti,led by Antenor from Paphla- 
gonia to the Adriatic, 164. 

fertebrae of sharks, dolphins, and tunnies, 
3rd c., 323, 482. 

Villanova, cemetery of, whorls found in; its 
age, 230. 

Vimpos, Th., author's teacher in Greek, now 
Archbishop of Athens, 14. 

Virchow, Prof. Rudolf, on learning Greek, 
15 n.; his drawings and descriptions of 
Trojan skulls, 30, 39 (see Skulls); joins 
author at Troy (1879), 53; his re- 
searches there, 53; medical practice in 
the Troad, 53, 721 f.; on the construction 
of Trojan houses, 53 f.; on the sources of 
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the Scamander, 58; speech on the exca- 
vations, 60 f. (see Excavations at Hissar- 
lik and Troy); on the Scamander and 
Plain of Troy, 80 Ё; his ‘ Beiträge zur 
Landeskunde der Troas, 80, 95, 190, &c. ; 
account of Conchylia, 114 f.; for the His- 
sarlik site, 190; also Pref., and App. I., 
р. 676 f.; excavations at Zaborówo, in 
Posen, 228; on domestic architecture of 
ancient and modern Trojans, 314-317 ; 
on food of the people from remnants at 
the burnt city, and their social condition, 
318-321; on "Troy and Hissarlik," App. L, 
678 f.; * Medical Practice in the Troad," 
App. V., p. 721f. 

Virchow, Adèle, her excavations at Zabo- 
rówo, 223 et passim. 

Virchow, Dr. Hans, 223 et passim. 

, Virlet d' Aoust, ‘Description topographique et 
archéologique de la Troade, 189. 

Vitellius, coins of, №. Т., 646. 

Vivien de Saint-Martin, L., * L'Ilion d' Ho- 
mere, U Ilium des Romains, 188. 

Vogler., Mr., partner in the house of Messrs. 
J. Н. Schröder & Co., in Hamburg, 13 л. 

Voss, J. H., residence at Ankershagen, 2 n. 

Vulci, vase resembling the Trojan дета 
арфик?те\Ма found at, 302. 

Vultures in the Troad, 118. 


WALL, earthen, of the Greek camp, 151. 

Wall of Herakles, Trojan rampart near the 
sea-shore, 151. 

Wall of Troy, built by Poseidon, 141, or by 
him and Apollo, 156. 

Walls (see also House-walls, and the arts, on 
the several cities) : a Cyclopean wall in 2nd 
c., resting on a retaining wall of smaller 
stones of Ist c., 24, 264; pair of great 
(see Tower of Ilium), 25; two Trojan, 
27; Greek, 28, 29; of fortification below 
temple of Athené, 30, 31; of sun-dried 
brick, near the 9 large jars, 33; great in- 
ternal wall of 2nd c., 40, 265; another 
of 2nd c., 265 ; of Lysimachus, 40; stands 
on débris thrown down, 63; others, 40; of 
Troy disclosed in its whole circuit, 54; 
retaining wall, 1st c., 218 ;—rampart wall 
of 2nd c., N.W. of gate, paved with flags, 
267-8 ;—-walls of 2nd and 8rd c., their 
relation to each other, 268; great slope, 
easy to scale, proves them only substruc- 
tions, 268 ;—of 8rd c., new wall added to 
wall of 2nd c. ; its pecu'iar construction, 
305; of brick, 305; densely inhabited 
works of defence over, 306; city wall 
brought to light in its whole circuit, 306 ; 


its course, 307; construction of brick, 
upon a few courses of slabs, founded on 
clay cakes (q. v.), 307; Burnouf's descrip- 
tion and sections of the brick walls, 308; 
section of remnant of the brick wall, 312 ; 
—of 4th c. ; no large city wall, properly so 
called, 518, 519; one N.W. of tower-road ; 
ancient enclosure wall, with battlements, 
on N.W.; 2 more on S.E.; all beyond 
precincts of 3rd c., 319; no brick walls of 
defence, 320 ;—of 5th c., doubtful; per- 
haps destroyed by succeeding settlers, 574; 
—of №. I. ; great Hellenic wall -built im- 
mediately on débris of 3rd c., 311 ; only 
the lower courses of the Greek tower pre- 
Macedonian, 609; great city wall ascribed 
to Lysimachus, well preserved ; probably 
repaired by Sylla; traces of an inner wall, 
connecting 2 quadrangular forts, 610. 

Walpole, * Memoirs relating to European 
and Asiatic Turkey, 186. 

Washing-troughs, stone, of Trojan women 
outside Troy, 144. 

Wave-line ornament on fragment of a great 
pithos, 280. 

Wave ornament on vases, like Cypriote cha- 
racter go, ko, or kho,' 369, 383, 384, &c. 
Weapons, bronze, TR., mass molten together 
by fire, 482; long quadrangular bar with 
sharp end, Tr., 482; another such, and 
2 smaller, Tr., 494, See Battle-Awes ; 
Daggers; Lance-heads. (N.B. No swords 

found.) 

Webb, P. Barker, his ‘ Topographie de la 
Troade, 20, 188 et passim ; places Troy 
at Chiblak, 20; geology of Ida and its 
valleys, 69, 70; description of climate 
and beauty of the Trojan land, 102-3; 
account of Flora of the Troad, 116. 

Weight, standard of, in Asia Minor. 
Mina. 

Weights: 3rd c., one (probably) of green 
gabbro-rock, 436; for doors, looms, or 
nets, of terra-cotta, 411; of stone, 442, 
443, 444 ;—Ath c., of stone for nets, 570, 
584; similar in Denmark, 584. 

Welcker, * Kleine Schriften, 18T. 

Well, Greek, in the Acropolis of N. I., 211. 

Wendt, J. F., kindness to the author, 8; 
death, 9 n. 

Wheat, a field of, under the walls of Troy 
(Hom.), 118, 145 ; remains of, in Trojan 
houses, 320 ; other grain, 320 n. 

Wheel, leaden, with 4 spokes, 4th c., doubt- 


бее 








1 These are only various readings of the same 
character, f\,. See p. 695, а, near the top. 
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less model of wheels in use there; com- 
pared with other forms of wheels; eight 
spokes in Homer's chariot of Heré, 565. 

Wheels, moving, on whorls, 417. 

Whetstones: 1st c., of indurated slate; ex- 
amples from Egypt and elsewhere, 248; 
— 314 c., of green stone ; common in all the 
pre-historic cities, but rare at Mycenae, 
443; similar at Szihalom and Thera, 
443 ;—4th c., porphyry, with inscription, 
567, 697 ; many of slate and porphyry, 571. 

Whorls, stone, of steatite, about 50 collected, 
422; contrast with the great number found 
at Mycenae, 422, 443. 

Whorls, terra-cotta: 1st c., plain and orna- 
mented; the latter known by the flat 
form; probably offerings to Athené 
Ergané, 229; found in various parts 
of Europe, Mexico, Mycenae (very few, 
but many of stone), Thera, 231 ;—2nd 
с., also all black, smaller than in 18, 
with incised ornamentation as in upper 
cities, 303 ;—3rd c., double, or top-shaped, 
rare, 416; various forms and patterns, 
416 Ё; nearly half have incised pat- 
terns, 416: generally on one side only, 
sometimes on both; crosses, with dots, 
rH and t, man with uplifted arms, 418; 
a moving wheel, written characters, burn- 
ing altars, animals, plants, flowers, zigzags, 
the sun, birds, probably storks, 416—420 ; 
rudeness of representation due to a sacred 
tradition; uniformity of style, 419; 
spirals, strokes, and dots, 420; all perfo- 
rated, of coarse clay, coated with fine clay 
and polished—colours red, yellow, black 
or grey, thoroughly baked (but in other 
cities imperfectly); ornamentation in- 
cised, and filled with white chalk; 
hardly any show signs of wear, 421; 
probably votive offerings to Athené Er- 
gané, 419, 420, 422; more than 18,000 


collected; comparison with the few at | 


Mycenae, 422;—thousands in 4th c., 
like those in 38rd, 518, 571; various 
patterns; written characters, 562-564, 
571, 572; patterns of 8rd c. recur, 571; 
crosses, altars, rH and +A, hares and other 
animals, zigzags, a man (probably), sym- 
metrical patterns, 571-2 :—5th c., patterns 
often different from 8rd and 4th; fabric 
inferior; shape more elongated and 
pointed; examples of new forms; one 
with three deer; another with strange 
scratchings, 573 ;—6th c., ornamented, 
594, 596; frequent, of same dull- 
black clay as the other pottery; de- 
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coration linear, with г! and 5 ;—rare in 
stratum of N. L, thoroughly baked and 
plain, 618; their place seems taken by 
the stamped lenticular discs (g. v.). 

Winckelmann, E., of Ankershagen, 2 n. 

Wind, at Hissarlik, troublesome from N., 
25; Homer’s icy blasts of Boreas, 26; 
table of prevalent winds, 101. 

Wine, huge jars (wiOo.) for (see Pithoi); 
making of in modern Troad, 118 ; mixing- 
vessels for (see Craters); wine-mer- 
chant’s magazine under temple of Athené, 
379 (comp. Cellars). 

Wing-like projections, on Trojan idols, 331, 
&c.; and vases, 339, 381, &c. 

Wire, gold, Trojan, drawn finer on account 
of the purity of the gold, 458 ; quadran- 
gular, Tr., 494. 

Wittmack, Dr., on seeds from the Troad, 
320 n. 

Wolf with Romulus and Remus, on coins of 
N. L, 641, 647. 

Wollert, ‘Hopping Peter,’ village tailor of 
Ankershagen, his stories, 4, 5. 

Wood, beams for floors, in 2nd and 8rd c., 
30, 274; difficulty of working with the 
Stone axes, 274; largely used for build- 
ings of 3rd c., as shown by quantity of 
ashes, 206 ; wooden houses of 5th c., 573. 

Wooden Horse, legend of, 160, 161; opinions 
about, 207; bearing on argument upon 
the site of Troy, 208. 

Wool, ancient export of, from Phrygia, 112 ; 
wooilen thread, carbonized, still on a 
distaff, 3rd c., 327. 

Workmen, numbers and wages of, 21, 22, 


24, 21, 51. 
Worsaae, ‘Nordiske Oldsager? 215 et 
passim. 


Writing, in Asia Minor, long before the intro- 
duction of the Phoenician alphabet, proved 
by Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries, 691. 

Written characters, on scals, 415; on 
whorls, 411—420. 


XANTHUS, Lydian historian, on the 
Mysian language, 119. 

Xanthus, R. (‘yellow’), the ‘divine,’ d.e. 
Greek name, equivalent to the native 
Scamander (9. v.), 105. 

Xenophon for the N. I. site, 170. 

Xerxes, his bridge of boats, 133; visits №. 
Ilium as Homers Туой; sacrifices to 
Athené ; makes libations to Trojan heroes, 
168, 680; topography of his march, 168- 
9 n.; N. І. of no importance then but for 
its shrine, 689. 
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YENI KIOI, Christian village, fever- 


stricken, 106. 

Yeni Shehr, 105, site of the ancient 
Sigeum (9. v.). 

Yerkassi, military farm, 101. 


ZABORÓWO, in Posen, pre-historic grave- 
yard, excavated ky Professor Virchow and 
his children, pottery from, 223 et passim. 

Zarpanit or Zirbanit, Babylonian goddess, 
prototype ` of the Trojan female idols 
(Lenormant), 339. 

Zeleia, Lycian c. on the Aesepus, 132; at 
end of a chief branch of Ida, 68. 

Zeus, temple of, in the Pergamos, 140. 

Zeus Herkeios, altar of, Priam slain at, 211; 
shown by Greek Ilians, 211. 

Zeus Meilichios = Moloch, 154, 

Zeus Nikephoros, with Palladium, on coins 
of N. I., 642. 
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Zigzag ornament on a Trojan tripod, 357; 
pattern on whorls, 418, 420, &c. 

Zine (evdapyvpos) in М. Ida, 253-4. 
Comp. Brass. 

Zoology of the Troad: Barker Webb and 
Tehihaicheff on; wild beasts in Ida, 110; 
lions, bears, panthers, wolves; the boar; 
horses, asses, mules, oxen, goats, camels ; 
sheep, 111; use of the ox for agriculture ; 
buffalo also used in farming; the Bactrian 
camel; stag rare; deer, roebuck, and gazelle 
frequent; birds, various but little known, 
112; the stork, 112, 113 ; cranes; various 
vultures; one eagle; a bird, probably 
Homer's Chalcis or Cymindis (q. v.) ; owls, 
118; snakes, numerous and poisonous ; 
tortoises, land and water ; annelids, leeches; 
locusts; Kermes worm, 114; Virchow's 
report on Conchylia, 114 f.; their use for 
food, 115, 116. 


THE END, 
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Harper t Brothers New York. 
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SPECIMEN PATTERNS OF WHORLS DUG UP AT TROY- 


Harper & Brothers New Yark 
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Harper & Brothers New York 
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SPECIMENS OF WHORLS, &c. DUG UP AT TROY- 


Harper & Brothers New York 
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Harpes & Brothers New York 
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SPECIMENS OF WHORLS, &c. DUG UP AT TROY. 


Harper & Brothers New York 
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SPECIMENS OF WHORLS, кс. DUG UP AT TROY. 


Harper & Brothera Wewe Vari 
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Harper & Brothers New York 
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SPECIMENS OF WHORLS, &c. DUG UP AT TROY. 


Harper & Brothars New York. 
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SPECIMENS OF WHORLS, &c. DUG UP AT TROY- 


Harper & Brothers New York 
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SPECIMENS OF WHORLS, &c. DUG UP AT TROY. 


Harper & Brothers New York. 
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SPECIMENS OF WHORLS kc. GUE UP AT TROY. 
Harper & Brothers New York. 
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SPECIMENS TF WHORLS, kc. DUG UP АТ ТАСУ. 


Harper & Brothers New VYo-& 
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Harver & Brothers New York. 
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